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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1960 


or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON VreTERANS’ AFFarRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 356, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Olin E. Teague (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to consider all the bills pend- 
ing before the committee which have to do with what is called our 
peacetime GI bills. There are 22 House bills, and 1 bill, S. 1138, in 
the Senate, and I would, without objection, place in the record at this 
point each of these bills and reports that we have received concerning 


them. 
(The bills referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1959. 
Hon. E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of July 24, 1959, 
for the views of this Department with respect to S. 1138, an act to provide read- 
justment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

In general, S. 1138 would extend to veterans who serve between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, benefits granted to veterans under the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952. The act provides, however, that these benefits 
will not be afforded to any individual on account of service as a commissioned 
officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the Public Health Service. 

This Department is opposed to the further extension of veterans’ benefits for 
noncombat service. However, the Department will defer to the views of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Veterans’ Administration, the agencies directly 
concerned in this matter. 

If legislation of this nature is given consideration, attention is called to the 
fact that section 501(d)(1) of Public Law 881 of the 84th Congress provides 
that “active service of commissioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shall be deemed to be active military service for the purpose of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report and that enactment would not be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL 
or Economic ADVISERS, 
Washington, August 7, 1959. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reference to your request of July 23, 1959, for 
the views of the Council of Economic Advisers on S. 1138, an act to provide read- 
justment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

Your courtesy in offering us an opportunity to communicate our views directly 
to your committee is appreciated, but the Council rarely transmits separate com- 
ments to congressional committees on legislative proposals. Our views are 
ordinarily sent to the Bureau of the Budget for consideration in the formulation 
of a general executive branch report to the committee cncerned, and we believe 
this would be the more appropriate course in the present case. 

Sincrely yours, 


RayMmonp J. Sautnier. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1959. 
Hon. OLIN EB. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Teague: The following comments are submitted in response to your 
request for our report on H.R. 1148, 86th Congress. 

This bill is intended to liberalize hospital admission requirements for veterans 
who engaged in enemy combat during active service in a war, campaign, or ex- 
pedition. It would provide that if one applies for hospital treatment of a dis 
ease or injury which he claims was incurred or aggravated by combat service 
he shall be immediately hospitalized pending a determination on the question 
of combat incurrence or aggravation. Such hospitalization would be without 
charge, whether or not it was subsequently determined that the injury or disease 
was not service connected. 

Although the bill refers to Public Law 361, 77th Congress, this statute has been 
repealed and its provisions restated in section 354 of title 38, United States 
Code. We assume that if the bill is further considered it will be redrafted ag 
an amendment to title 38. 

Veterans’ Administration regulations provide an order of preference for 
furnishing necessary hospital treatment for persons discharged or released from 
active service. Top priority is given to veterans who are suffering from a war- 
service-connected injury or disease for which they are medically determined to 
need hospital treatment. Following in order of preference are veterans dis- 
charged for disability or in receipt of compensation who require hospital care 
for a service or non-service-connected disability. Then war veterans who re- 
quire treatment for a non-service-connected disability, if beds are available 
and they state under oath their inability to defray the cost of hospital treatment. 

While H.R. 1143 requires the immediate hospitalization of combat veterans, it 
contains no corresponding provision that a need for hospital treatment be deter- 
mined. This implies that the Veterans’ Administration would be required to 
admit upon a priority basis a combat veteran making a claim even in the face 
of a medical determination of no immediate need. 

The bill provides that there be no charge for such hospitalization. Thus the 
doors of the Veterans’ Administration would be open to a group of veterans 
for treatment of conditions for which service connection has not been established, 
and this new class of eligibles would be afforded priority for admission over 
emergency cases and veterans with proven service-connected conditions. We 
would be required to accept an applicant’s unsupported allegation of service 
incurrence or aggravation of his disability, and there would be no recourse if the 
allegation proved erroneous. This would be so even in those cases where the 
disallowances of service connection would mean that the individual had no basic 
entitlement to hospitalization from the Veterans’ Administration. 
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We believe that our present regulations provide amply for veterans who seek 
hospital care while their claims for compensation are being acted upon. Admis- 
sion in an emergency is provided upon a prima facie showing of eligibility. Re- 
imbursement of expenses of, or payment for, medical services obtained in private 
hospitals without prior VA approval is authorized under certain criteria. Many 
cases involve reimbursement for such private services obtained during periods 
when claims for compensation are pending. 

It is impossible to submit a worthwhile estimate of the cost of the proposal if 
enacted. To comply with its terms we would need to set aside and hold open 
hospital beds to afford immediate hospitalization to veterans eligible under the 
bill. These would be additional ot those we must provide for veterans who re- 
quire care for established service-connected disabilities. To the extent that it 
might be necessary to increase the use of contract beds, enactment of the bill 
would result in an increased cost of operating the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital program. 

For the reasons mentioned in this report, I do not believe that enactment of 
the bill would be in the best interests of veterans as a whole. Accordingly, I 
recommend that H.R. 1143 not be favorably considered by your committee. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
BrapFrorp Morse, 
Deputy Administrator. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., December 3, 1959. 
Hon, E. TEAGUE, 


Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Teacue: The Advisory Committee on Vocational) Rehabilitation and 
Education, constituted under the authority in section 1662, chapter 33, title 38, 
United States Code, at its meeting on July 6, 1959, gave consideration to S. 1188. 
Further consideration was given this matter at its October 26, 1959, meeting. 
The Committee expressed the desire that its views be made known to your com- 
mittee expressed the desire that its views be made known to your committee. 
mittee. The views expressed at the July 6 meeting is as follows: 

“S. 1188 proposes to establish a program of educational assistance for veterans 
who served in the Armed Forces of the United States after January 31, 1955. 
These benefits would be patterned after those provided for veterans of the Korean 
conflict by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. S. 1138 also 
proposes to extend vocational rehabilitation benefits as now provided for dis- 
abled veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict to veterans in need of 
such assistance to overcome the employment handicap of a disability arising 
from serfvice after January 31, 1955. Vocational rehabilitation would become a 
permanent program and not limited to those serving during the post-Korean in- 
duction period. 

“The Advisory Committee is cognizant that inequities may have resulted 
through the termination of entitlement for education and training benefits under 
chapter 33, title 38, United States Code, as of January 31, 1955. 

“The Advisory Committee favors the extension of some education and training 
benefits to veterans so circumstanced so long as individuals may be inducted into 
the Armed Forces under the Selective Training and Service Act. However, the 
Committee believes that the Congress will find it desirable to give further careful 
study to the equities and inequities that are inherent in any provision for the 
extension of education and training benefits to veterans. 

“It is further recommended that provision for vocational rehabilitation be 
made for persons who acquire a disability in active service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during periods of war or peace, and that such benefits be 
not less than applicable to those veterans who are now eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation under chapter 31, title 38, United States Code.” 

After considerable deliberation at its October 26, 1959, meeting, the committee 
reaffirmed the position taken at its July 6, 1959, meeting as expressed in the 
above quotation, but amplified it as follows: 
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“The Committee wishes to amplify paragraph 2 of its July 6, 1959, statement 
by urging the Congress, in consideration of any extension of educational benefits 
for veterans, to initiate a much broader approach to this problem not limited 
only to veterans. Ample and proper educational opportunities for the youth of 
America is a fundamental problem involving the security and welfare of the 
Nation and should be considered as such. Action affecting basic issues, the Com- 
mittee believes, should not be considered piece by piece to benefit special groups, 
Perhaps the problem should be studied with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as well as by the Veterans’ Administration and appropriate 
committee of Congress.” 

My view on legislation to provide major benefits such as education and train- 
ing and loan assistance to those who sustained no disablement in their peace 
time service have been presented to your committee in reports on various bills, 
particularly H.R. 2258. Briefly, I do not believe that present circumstances 
justify these special forms of assistance for this group of ex-servicemen. How- 
ever, I want to reemphasize my feeling that legislation should be enacted to pro- 
vide vocational rehabilitation for those peacetime ex-servicemen who have a defi- 
nite need for training to overcome an employment handicap produced by a 
service-connected disability. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRADFORD MORSE, 
Deputy Administrator 
(For and in the absence of 
Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator ) .. 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. OLIn E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to S. 1138, 86th Congress, a bill to provide re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, as enacted by the Senate on July 21, 1959, 

The purpose of S. 1138 is stated generally in its title. Under provisions of 
the bill, as passed by the Senate, post-Korean veterans would be provided three 
major types of benefits which are patterned closely after the forms of assistance 
authorized under the GI bills for certain veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. These are (a) educational and vocational training assistance 
(sec. 2 of the bill); (b) vocational rehabilitation training for veterans with 
service-connected disabilities (sec. 3 of the bill) ; and (c) guaranteed and direct 
loan assistance for the purchase of (1) homes, including homes on farms, and 
(2) farmlands, livestock, machinery and other equipment to be used in farming 
operations conducted by veterans (sec. 4 of the bill). 

The question of providing benefits of the type contemplated by 8S. 1138 to 
peacetime veterans of the military service was one of the major topics of 
consideration of the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, established 
in 1955 with Gen. Omar N. Bradley as Chairman. That Commission in its final 
report to the President on April 23, 1956, concluded that, in view of the changed 
character of our national military responsibilities for the foreseeable future, 
peacetime veterans should not be provided benefits such as were provided to 
veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. 

The primary reason for offering postservice assistance to the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict was to assist them in making the tran- 
sition from a period of military service in time of war or national emergency 
to civilian life. The Department of Defense believes that to apply this same 
reasoning to personnel now in service leads to the inference that service in the 
Armed Forces is something abnormal and undesirable for which a man deserves 
rehabilitation or extra privileges. 

The Department of Defense recognizes that S. 1138 involves questions of 
broad national policy beyond the scope of the Department of Defense. How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that proposals of this nature have a very definite 
effect on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain qualified personnel. Pro- 
grams of educational and vocational assistance encourage personnel to leave 
military service immediately after accruing the maximum benefits which can 
be gained. This results in a serious handicap to the Armed Forces in their 
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efforts to attract and retain qualified personnel on a career basis. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has emphasized before that the maintenance of a force in being 
of sufficient strength to assure the peace and security of the Nation without 
unreasonable expenditures of funds requires that a large percentage of per- 
sonnel who volunteer for service in the Armed Forces remain there on a long- 
term basis. 

Despite all of the best efforts of the Armed Forces themselves and despite the 
enactment by the Congress of legislation designed to increase the attractiveness 
of a career in the Armed Forces, retention of personnel remains one of our most 
crucial problems. Enactment of a bill reinstituting benefits available only to 
the person who separates from the service will compromise the effectiveness of 
the efforts now being directed toward personnel retention. 

Extensive studies have been made of the reasons why personnel choose to 
leave the Armed Forces. In the Department of the Air Force, for example, 
surveys have revealed that one of the primary reasons for the separation of 
first-term airmen has been the desire and intention to take advantage of vet- 
erans’ educational benefits. Attitude surveys conducted in the Air Force during 
the past 4 years have conclusively established that 45 to 50 percent of all sepa- 
rating first-term airmen leave the service in order to pursue courses of formal 
education. The problem is further aggravated by the fact that separations to 
take advantage of educational benefits are significantly higher among technically 
qualified airmen who are most needed by the Air Force from the standpoint of 
skill and training, educational and mental levels, and career-field management 
than among airmen in nontechnical fields who can be more easily replaced. 

The Department of Defense provides educational opportunities for personnel 
serving on active duty. For example, the Air Force educational services pro- 
gram is designed to make an Air Force career more attractive, encourage air- 
men and officers serving on active duty to raise their educational levels, and to 
fulfill the Air Force goal of a high school diploma or its equivalent for each 
airman and a college degree for each officer. The Army and the Navy, as a 
part of similar programs, are conducting pilot programs for the college training 
of selected enlisted men to meet specific job requirements. 

For the reasons stated, the Department of Defense is Opposed to section 2 of 
the bill which would provide educational and vocational training assistance. 
The Department of Defense defers to the Veterans’ Administration on sec- 
tions 38 and 4 of the bill which provide rehabilitation for certain disabled vet- 
erans and certain home and farm loan assistance. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report and that enactment of sections 2 and 4 of the bill would 
not be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. VINCENT BURKE, Jr., 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Office of Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1960, 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 


Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. TEAGUE: We are pleased to furnish the following comments in 
response to your request for a report by the Veterans’ Administration on S. 1138, 
86th Congress; as passed by the Senate on July 21, 1959. 

8. 1138 has two related but distinct purposes. It would— 

(1) Place the existing vocational rehabilitation program for the service 
disabled on a permanent basis and extend eligibility for the benefit to those 
disabled during the period between the end of World War II and the be- 
ginning of the Korean conflict or after the end of the Korean conflict period ; 
and 

(2) Provide education and training and home and farm loan benefits 
as readjustment aids for those serving after the end of the Korean con- 
flict and before July 1, 1963 (the scheduled termination of authority to 
induct individuals into the Armed Forces under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act). 

Vocational rehabilitation, as it would be extended to the peacetime group by 
section 3 of the bill, would afford eligibility to those with a compensable dis- 
ability rated 30 percent or more on the same basis as it has been provided for 
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veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. However, peacetime ex. 
servicemen with lesser rated disabilities could receive the benefit if it is clearly 
shown that the disability causes a pronounced employment handicap. In either 
event, once need for vocational rehabilitation is determined, the peacetime 
ex-serviceman would receive the full range of vocational services as provided 
for the wartime group; that is, vocational counseling to determine the type and 
extent of training, and training at Government expense for as much as 4 years 
(longer if necessary). 

Vocational rehabilitation for the service disabled has proved to be extremely 
worthwhile, not only to the veterans themselves but to the Nation as a whole 
The amendments to chapter 31 of title 38, United States Code, which would be 
made by this bill represent a sound approach to providing this benefit and con- 
form to recommendations which I have heretofore made to your committee, 
particularly in connection with my report of May 21, 1959, on H.R. 266. They 
are also consistent with the President’s recommendation to the Congress in his 
budget message of January 18, 1960, in which he stated that a program of 
vocational rehabilitation for persons with substantial service-connected disabili- 
ties should be added to the range of benefits currently provided for peacetime 
ex-servicemen. I strongly recommend favorable consideration of this legislation 
by your committee. 

On the other hand, sections 2 and 4 of the bill would provide major readjust- 
ment benefits for persons serving during the draft period. Both of the benefits 
which would be provided—education and training and home and farm loan 
assistance—are similar to the comparable benefits provided veterans of the 
Korean conflict by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistant Act of 1952. Each 
would be substantially modified, however, and would present some novel features. 

Education and training would be established as a program separate from 
that for the Korean conflict veterans. Most provisions would be identical with 
those of the earlier program. The major variation is the provision adopted 
on the floor of the Senate that the ex-serviceman pursuing a program of higher 
education will receive education and training allowances as loans, rather than 
as grants, after the first school year if he does not “attain a scholastic average 
sufficient to place him in the upper half of his class” during the preceding school 
year. Another new provision is designed to preserve the education and training 
entitlement of career personnel until after their final release from the Armed 
Forces. This would mean that in reality some education or training would be 
afforded long after June 30, 1973—the nominal general termination date for 
the program. 

Section 4 of the bill would provide home and farm loan guaranty benefits 
to persons who served during the post-Korean induction period which would 
be similar to the benefit now available to World War II and Korean veterans. 
They would also be eligible for dirgct loans under the same conditions as are 
applicable to the World War II and the Korean groups, subject however to the 
existing cutoff date of July 25, 1960. Veterans of World War II or Korean service 
who serve during the specified post-Korean period would be eligible for the new 
benefits, but only to the extent of their unused World War II or Korean service 
entitlement. 

The distinctive new feature of the extended program would be the require- 
ment that the beneficiary pay a fee (not in excess of one-half of 1 percent of 
the loan amount) as a prerequisite for the guaranty of the loan or the making 
of a direct loan. The fees would be placed in a mortgage guaranty fund to be 
used for the payment of claims, expenses, and losses arising out of guaranty 
transactions under the proposed program. If the fund balance at any time is 
insufficient for these purposes, however, additional amounts could be transferred 
to the fund from moneys appropriated for readjustment benefits. 

I am unable to recommend these special readjustment benefits for peacetime 
ex-servicemen. As the President stated in his recent budget message, the need 
for this type of benefit is not supported by the conditions of current military 
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The underlying purpose of education and training, loan guaranty, and the 
other readjustments benefits was to aid veterans whose normal activities had 
been seriously disrupted by wartime military service in their return to civilian 
life. Peacetime service under current conditions presents fewer rigors and haz- 
ards than does combat service. It has much less disruptive effect upon the 
individual’s education plans and his career than extended wartime service, 
with its many uncertainties. In particular, the impact of selective service is 
minimized by peacetime procedure with its liberal student deferments. 

Present-day servicemen return to civilian life under more favorable condi- 
tions than did their World War II counterparts. The element of mass demobili- 
zation is not present and the civilian economy is, in general, able to absorb them 
upon separation. Many of them have received valuable special training while 
in service in addition to substantial pay and other benefits. 

Servicemen who entered the Armed Forces after the end of the Korean con- 
flict period are entitled to death and disability compensation benefits, hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care for service-connected illnesses, and special national 
service life insurance if they are disabled as a result of their service. In addi- 
tion, unemployment compensation, which was one of the readjustment benefits 
afforded the Korean group by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, is now 
available to post-Korean ex-servicemen on a permanent basis pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 85-848. If vocational rehabilitation is added, as proposed by section 
3 of this bill, there will exist a very substantial and well-rounded system of 
benefits to discharge the responsibility of the Federal Government to those who 
serve in time of peace. 

In addition to these matters which go to the question of need for special 
readjustment benefits, the President pointed out in his budget message that 
benefits such as here proposed would be contrary in purpose to the incentives 
which have been provided to encourage capable individuals to make military 
service a career. I assume that the Department of Defense will fully discuss 
this point. 

The provisions in section 2 for educational loans in certain circumstances in 
lieu of grants present special administrative problems and policy considera- 
tions. In fact, unless the pattern of the loan feature were changed, some of 
the administrative problems would offer very serious difficulties. I shall not 
develop these collateral matters further in this report, but we shall be glad to 
discuss them in detail with the committee or its staff, if requested. 

The major cost impact of the measure arises from the education and train- 
ing provisions. We estimate that the expenditures for direct benefits under 
this program will be $178 million in the first year and reach a peak of $379 
million by fiscal year 1963. After the first year, a relatively small portion of 
the annual expenditures would go into loans which would be repayable over an 
extended period. If the effective date of the education and training provi- 
sions should remain as September 1, 1959, there would be an additional expendi- 
ture of $46 million for retroactive payments of education and training allow- 
ances. Details of the expenses of this and the other programs are shown in the 
enclosed tables. 

In summary, I strongly urge favorable action by your committee with respect 
to the vocational rehabilitation program as proposed by section 3 of this bill. 
For the reasons stated, I recommend against enactment of sections 2 and 4 
providing special readjustment benefits for the post-Korean group. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report to the committee and that sections 2 and 4 of S. 1138 would 
not be in accord with the program of the President. The Bureau has further 
advised that a program of vocational rehabilitation benefits for peacetime ex- 
servicemen with substantial service-connected disabilities would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
SuMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 
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S. 1138, 86TH Cong. (AS PASSED BY THE SENATE ON JULY 21, 1959) 


TABLE 1.—Sec. 2. Education and training—Estimate of expenditures for direct 
benejits and monthly average trainees * 


Expenditures for direct benefits Monthly average trainees 
Fiscal year 
Educa- Below 
Total Hepes Grants Total College | college Job Farm 
oans 2 
ee $178, 000, 000 |_..-_..-__-- $178, 000,000 | 134,000 76, 000 47,000 | 8,000 3, 000 
RS cheat 360, 000, 000 |$25, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 71, 000 128, 000 108, 000 | 22,000 13, 000 
NRRL 379, 000, 000 | 37,000, 000 342, 000, 000 285, 000 134, 000 114, 000 | 24, 000 13, 000 
ee 375, 000, 000 | 34, 000, 000 341, 000, 000 281, 000 128, 000 116, 000 | 24, 000 13, 000 
aaa 362, 000, 000 | 39, 000, 000 323, 000, 000 272, 000 124, 000 112,000 | 23,000 13, 000 
SS _| 359,000, 000 | 38, 000, 000 321, 000, 000 269, 000 121, 000 112, 000 | 23, COO 13, 000 
ee _| 322,000, 000 | 38, 000, 000 284, 000, 000 242, 000 109, 000 104, 000 | 18, 000 11, 000 
eae 247, 000, 000 | 31, 000, 000 216, 000, 000 186, 000 84, 000 81,000 | 12,000 9, 000 
1969__.......__}| 182,000,000 | 24, 000, 000 158, 000, 600 137, BOC 62, 000 61, 000 8, 000 6, 000 
es _..}| 130,000,000 | 18, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 98, 000 45, 000 44, 000 4, 500 4, 500 
__, eee? 90, 000, 000 | 13, 000, 000 77, 006, 000 67, 000 32, 000 30, 000 2, 000 3, 000 
ho ee ae 58, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 49, 000, 000 44, 000 21, 000 20,000 | 1,000 2, 000 
: Rae 37, 000,000 | 6,000, 000 31, 000, 000 27, 500 13, 500 12, 500 500 1, 000 


1 This estimate assumes enactment early in fiscal year 1961, prior to the beginning of the school year, 
Amounts which might be expended because of retroactive payments for training subsequent to Sept. 1, 1959, 
as currently provided in the proposal, are not included in the estimate. With retroactive payments for 
fiscal year 1960, approximately $46,000,000 additional would be expended for grants, and approximately 
$10,000,000 of the total expenditures shown for fiscal year 1961 would be for loans. 

2 Assumes persons taking loans would take as much as they would have received on a grant basis. 

3 Total is through fiscal year 1973 only. Additional expenditures for direct benefits beyond fiseal year 
1973 have not been estimated. The program will continue? or several years beyond fiscal year 1973. 


S. 1138, 8611 ‘Conc. (AS PASSED BY THE SENATE ON JULY 21, 1959) 


TABLE 2.—Sec. 3. Vocational rehabilitation—Estimate of expenditures for direct 
benefits and monthly average trainees * 


Expenditures Monthly 

Fiscal year for direct average 

benefits trainees 
13, 000, 000 6, 800 


! These estimates assume that there will be no concurrent readjustment education and training program. 
Participation and cost would be reduced to approximately 42 the amounts shown if there is a concurrent 
readjustment education and training program. 


Administrative costs, including counseling and beneficiary travel, would ap- 
proximate one-sixth of the direct benefit cost. 


S. 11358, 861 Cone. (AS PASSED BY THE SENATE ON JULY 21, 1959) 


TABLE 3. 


Sec. 4. Home and farm loan benefits 


Participating veterans‘ 1, 000, 000-1, 250, 000 
$40, 000, 000-$50, 000, 000 


* Assumes that the number of entries into the Armed Forces continues at approximately 


the present rate and that from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 veterans will become eligible for 
the loan benefits. 


The cost to the Government of the proposed extension of the loan guaranty 
benefits is not subject to precise estimate. It is quite problematical whether 
a one-half of 1 percent fee (the maximum permitted by the bill) would be ade- 
quate for offsetting the expenses resulting from claims under the guaranty and 
the subsequent expenses which might result from acquisition of properties, their 
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management and sale. To the extent that the mortgage guaranty fund, which 
would be derived primarily from such fees, proved inadequate to meet these 
expenses, they would be paid out of appropriated funds. 

No additional direct loan funds would be provided by the bill beyond those 
which will be available under present law for the World War II and Korean 
veterans. Hence, no additional direct loans would be authorized, but there 
pire og an increased demand for the limited amount of direct loan money 
available 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL CouUN ong 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1960. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been brought to the attention of this Depart- 
ment that S. 1188, a bill to provide readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, has 
been referred to your committee for consideration. 

This Department has not been requested to report on this bill, but there is a 
certain provision of the measure upon which it is deemed appropriate to 
comment. 

Proposed section 1935(c) of title 38 (line 1, p. 28) of the bill, among other 
things, authorizes or requires the transmission of certain notices by registered 
mail. 

Many official documents and other matter transmitted or served by registered 
mail generally have no intrinsic value. The purpose of having them served or 
transmitted by registered mail is to establish proof of mailing and delivery 
through the system of receipts provided for such mail. The same purpose now 
can be served by the use of the certified mail service. 

The certified mail service established by the Postmaster General now pro- 
vides a cheaper means for the transmission of such documents or other matter 
which are required or permitted by law to be served or transmitted by registered 
mail. Proof of mailing and delivery is available through the system of receipts 
given at the time of mailing and taken at the time of delivery of the certified 
mail. If the sender so desires, he may obtain a return receipt as evidence of 
delivery. 

During the 85th Congress three laws (Public Law 85-207, approved August 

28, 1957, Public Law 85-259, approved September 2, 1957, and Public Law 85-866, 
approved September 2, 1958) were enacted to provide, among other things, the 
necessary amendment of 11 existing laws to authorize the use of certified mail. 

It is suggested, therefore, that if S. 1138 receives favorable consideration by 
the committee, it be amended by inserting the words “or by certified mail” im- 
mediately following the words “by registered mail’ in line 1, page 28, of the 
bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT B. WARBURTON, General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
February 22, 1960. 

Hon. E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of July 23, 1959, for 
a report on S. 1138 (in the House), an act to provide readjustment assistance 
to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 
1, 1963. This act would be similar to the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 (Public Law 82-550), except that it would extend the basic service 
period of eligibility for educational benefits beyond the date of January 31, 1955, 
when such basic service period was terminated by Presidential proclamation. 

S$. 1188 (in the House) also differs from the 1952 act in two other particulars: 
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(1) An eligible veteran would be required to serve at least 180 days in the 
Armed Forces to qualify for educational benefits; and (2) benefit payments 
would be made in the form of a grant during the first year of the veterans’ 
enrollment in an institution of higher education and thereafter in order to con- 
tinue to receive an educational grant the veteran student would be required to 
maintain a scholastic average in the upper half of his class. Should he fail to 
maintain such standing he would not be eligible for a similar grant in the follow- 
ing year. He is authorized, however, “to receive such allowances on a loan 
basis, if he so elects.” In the event that the borrower improved his scholastic 
average and placed in the upper half of his class, the Veterans’ Administration 
upon application is required to cancel the amount of his loan or to pay him the 
difference between the amount of his loan and the benefit grant he might other- 
wise have received. 

Under the terms of sections 1933 and 1934 such loans would be interest free, 
could not exceed the amount of the educational benefits payments (range for the 
academic year: $990 for single veterans, to $1,440 for veterans with more than 
a single dependent) ; would require no security other than a promissory note, 
and could be repaid in equal or graduated installments within 10 years, to begin 
1 year after the veteran ceases full-time study; periodic installments need not 
be paid during any period in which a veteran is pursuing a full-time program of 
education or has been recalled to active duty and because of his pay grade 
repayment would constitute an “undue burden,” and the loan would be canceled 
upon the veteran’s death or permanent or total disability. 

To the extent that S. 1158 (in the House) raises questions concerning the 
comparability of benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 and related acts, and concerning the maintenance of an adequate supply 
of military manpower by the Defense Department, they do not fall within the 
competence of this Department. On such questions, therefore, we defer to the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Department of Defense. Our remarks are 
confined, therefore, to the educational aspects of the proposed extension. From 
this point of view, the Department is strongly opposed to enactment of this 
measure. 

The purpose of the educational benefits under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 was to provide for “vocational readjustment and restor- 
ing lost educational opportunities to those service men and women whose educa- 
tional or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded by reason of 
active service in the Armed Forces during a period of national emergency.” 

The information available to this Department indicates that the educational 
plans of young men are at this time not being impeded or interrupted by reason 
of service in the Armed Forces. The Department of Defense states that under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 there are over 30 ways whereby a young man 
may fulfill his military service obligations, virtually all of which make it pos- 
sible for an individual to complete his educational program prior to rendering 
such service. Moreover, at the present time young men are not being drafted 
below the age of 22 years, which is above the average age of those graduating 
from college. Furthermore, the regulations of selective service permit the defer- 
ment of military obligation on the part of students capable of meeting certain 
minimum standards as students in colleges or universities. 

It is the view of the Department that the educational and vocational needs 
of those subject to military service should be considered as a part of the much 
broader problem which involves the educational needs of all our young men 
and women and the national requirements for trained manpower. We concur 
with recommendation No. 54(b) in the final report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Veterans’ pensions which states: 

“Educational benefits for ex-servicemen Should not be used, on a long-term 
basis, as a means for meeting national educational needs. The broader national 
interest in adequate education, particularly at the higher levels, should be con- 
sidered on a general basis which will take into account the abilities and needs 
ef all young people, including ex-servicemen. Qualified ex-servicemen compet- 
ing for Government scholarships, under any future general programs of educa- 
tional assistance, might properly be given a reasonable preference to offset the 
handicap they would have in competing with civilians with more recent aca- 
demic work.” 

These broader needs are being assessed continuously by this Department, as 
reflected in our recommendations for Federal action to strengthen higher educa- 
tion and to extend the opportunities of youth to obtain a college education. 
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The National Defense Education Act of 1958 authorized programs which will 
materially advance both these objectives. Our current recommendation for a 
program of Federal support and assistance to colleges and universities for the 
construction of needed facilities, as embodied in H.R. 4267, is also designed to 
strengthen higher education in the national interest. 

We believe that—in the absence of special considerations such as were created 
by World War II and the Korean conflict—the educational opportunities of 
young men who serve in the Armed Forces are not impaired by such service. Ac- 
cordingly, we believe that Federal programs in the field of education should be 
broadly conceived to serve the needs of all young men and women and to 
strengthen education in the national interest. The extension of eligibility for 
special educational benefits afforded by the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 would not effectively serve this purpose. 

We have further objections to the instant bill, however. It would differ from 
previous acts providing educational allowances for veterans, in that it would im- 
pose an academic requirement as a condition of continued eligibility to receive 
such allowances. Eligible veterans who failed to maintain a standing in the 
upper half of their college class would be disqualified for the allowance, but 
would qualify for a loan. As there is no reasonable relation between relative 
class standing and the need for or entitlement to readjustment assistance, it 
must be concluded that in this respect the instant bill departs substanially from 
the concept of readjustment. Essentially, this bill would authorize a Federal 
scholarship program, limited to veterans who maintain a prescribed class stand- 
ing, coupled with a Federal student loan program for other veterans. The vet- 
eran’s need for financial assistance would not be considered in awarding the 
scholarships or making the loans. Such a proposal raises serious questions of 
Federal educational policy. 

It should be noted that section 3 of S. 1138 would extend the vocational re- 
habilitation programs for veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict 
to individuals disabled as the result of military service after January 31, 1955, 
requiring, however, a stricter standard of proof regarding need for such training. 
It is our understanding that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has endorsed 
this extension in principle. We concur in the Administrator’s position. 

For the reasons set forth above we recommend that 8. 1138 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report to the committee and that sections 2 and 4 of S. 1138 would 
not be in accord with the program of the President. The Bureau has further 
advised that a program of vocational rehabilitation benefits for peacetime ex- 
servicemen with substantial service-connected disabilities would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 


(H.R. 53, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to make the educa- 
tional benefits provided for therein available to all veterans whether or not they serve 
during a period of war or of armed hostilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended by striking out paragraphs (1) and (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following new paragraphs : 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any person who is not in the active 
service in the Armed Forces and who— 

“(A) has served in the active service in the Armed Forces for ninety days 
or more (exclusive of any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a 
civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians, or as a cadet 
or midshipman at one of the service academies), or has been discharged or 
released from active service by reason of an actual service-incurred injury 
or disability, and 

“(B) has been discharged or released from such active service under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable ; 

“(2) The term ‘active service’ includes active duty for training required by 
section 262(c) (1) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 ;”. 
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Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this title after three years after his discharge or release from 
active service.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 212 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In the event an eligible veteran returns to active service in the Armed 
Forces, his date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section 
and section 213, to be the date of his discharge or release from his last period of 
active service.” 

Sec. 3. Section 213 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PERIOD WITHIN WHICH EDUCATION AND TRAINING MUST BE COMPLETED 


“Sec. 213. No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under 
this title beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active service.” 

Sec. 4. Section 214(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
is amended by striking out “during his basic service period” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsequent to June 27, 1950”. 


(H.R. 119, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that veterans may accrue educational benefits under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and Public Law 894, Eighty-first Congress, until 
individuals may no longer be inducted for training and service in the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That paragraph (1) of section 201 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) the term ‘basic service period’ means the period beginning on June 27, 
1950, and ending on the first date after July 1, 1959, on which individuals (other 
than individuals liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) are no 
longer liable for induction for training and service in the Armed Forces ;”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (2) of such section 201 is amended by striking out “period 
beginning on June 27, 1950, and ending on January 31, 1955” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “basic service period”. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 212 of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in the next sentence of this subsection, no eligible 
veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education or training under 
this title after three years after his discharge or release from active service. 
In the case of a veteran entitled to education or training solely by virtue of 
service which began after January 31, 1955, such veteran shall be entitled to 
initiate a program of education or training before the expiration of three 
years after the date of enactment of this sentence, or his discharge or release 
from active service, whichever is the earlier.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (c) of such section 212 is amended by striking out “prior 
to February 1, 1955” each time it occurs and inserting in lieu thereof “during 
the basic service period”. 

Sec. 5. Section 213 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 


“EXPIRATION OF ALL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“Sec. 213. Except as provided in the next sentence of this section, no educa- 
tion or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under this title beyond eight 
years after either his discharge or release from active service or the end of the 
basic service period, whichever is earlier. In the case of a veteran entitled to 
education or training solely by virtue of service which began after January 31, 
1955, such education or training may be afforded such veteran during the eight 
years after the date of enactment of this sentence.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (a)’of section 214 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“his basic service period” and inserting in lieu thereof “the basic service 
period”. 
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Sec. 7. (a) The portion of the Act entitled “An Act to extend to certain per- 
sons who served in the military, naval, or air service on or after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of Public Law Numbered 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended”, 
approved December 28, 1950 (38 U.S.C. 701a), which precedes paragraph (1) 
thereof is amended by striking out “such date as shall thereafter be determined 
by Presidential proclamation or concurrent resolution of the Congress” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the first date after July 1, 1959, on which individuals 
(other than individuals liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) are 
no longer liable for induction for training and service in the Armed Forces”. 

(b) Such paragraph (1) is amended by striking out “after the enactment 
of this amendment, as to any veteran discharged or released from service prior 
thereto, or otherwise until nine years”. 


[H.R. 249, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that, notwithstanding the termination by Presidential proclamation of 
the period within which veterans of service subsequent to June 27, 1950, may accrue 
eligibility for wartime benefits, such period shall not terminate while individuals may be 
inducted for training and service in the Armed Forces 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the Presidential 
proclamation of January 1, 1955, proclaiming January 31, 1955, as the date 
after which persons who served in the Armed Forces subsequent to June 27, 
1950, shall no longer accrue certain veterans’ benefits, the dates determined 
under the fourteen paragraphs of that proclamation are hereby extended to the 
first date subsequent to the date of enactment of this Act after which, under 
laws now in effect or hereafter enacted, individuals (other than individuals 
liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) are no longer liable for 
induction for training and service in the Armed Forces of the United States. 


[H.R. 2142, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to make the educa- 
tional benefits provided for therein available to all veterans whether or not they serve 
during a period of war or of armed hostilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended by striking out paragraphs (1) 
and (2) and inserting in lieu thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any person who is not in the active 
service in the Armed Forces and who— 

“(A) has served in the active service in the Armed Forces for ninety 
days or more (exclusive of any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces 
to a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was 
substantially the same as established courses offered to civilians, or as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies), or has been dis- 
charged or released from active service by reason of an actual service- 
incurred injury or disability, and 

“(B) has been discharged or released from such active service under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 

“(2) The term ‘active service’ includes active duty for training required by 
section 262(c) (1) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 ;”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of educa- 
tion or training under this title after three years after whichever last occurs, 
(1) his discharge or release from active service or (2) the date of enactment 
of section 201(1) (B).” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 212 of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) In the event an eligible veteran returns to active service in the Armed 
Forces, his date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section 
and section 213, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period of 
active service.” 


| 
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Sec. 3. Section 213 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act is amended 


to read as follows: 


“PERIOD WITHIN WHICH EDUCATION AND TRAINING MUST BE COMPLETED 


“Src. 213. No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran 
under this title beyond eight years after whichever last occurs, (1) his dis- 
aete or release from active service or (2) the date of enactment of section 

1(1) (B).” 

Sec. 4. Section 214(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 is amended by striking out “during his basic service period” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsequent to June 27, 1950”. 


(H.R. 2208, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to make the educa- 
tional benefits provided for therein available to all veterans whether or not they serve 
during a period of war or of armed hostilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended by striking out paragraphs (1) and (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any person who is not in the active 
service in the Armed Forces and who— 

“(A) has served in the active service in the Armed Forces for ninety days 
or more (exclusive of any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to 
a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians, or as a cadet 
or midshipman at one of the service acdemies), or has been discharged or 
released from active service by reason of an actual service-incurred injury 
or disability, and 

“(B) has been discharged or released from such active service under 
conditions other than dishonorable; 

“(2) The term ‘active service’ includes active duty for training required by 
section 262(c) (1) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 ;”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 is amended to real as follows: 

“(a) No eligible veterans shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this title after three years after his discharge or release 
from active service.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 212 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In the event an eligible veteran returns to active service in the Armed 
Forces, his date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section 
and section 213, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period 
of active service.” 

Sec. 3. Section 213 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PERIOD WITHIN WHICH EDUCATION AND TRAINING MUST BE COMPLETED 


“Sec. 213. No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veterans under 
this title beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active service.” 

Sec. 4. Section 214(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
is amended by striking out “during his basic service period” and inserting in liew 
thereof “‘subsequent to June 27, 1950”. 


[H.R. 2259, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide vocational rehabilitation and 
related readjustment benefits for veterans of service after January 31, 1955 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959”. 
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DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. Section 101 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(28) The term ‘induction period’ means the period beginning on February 1, 
1955, and ending on the day before the first day thereafter on which individuals 
(other than individuals liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) are 
no longer liable for induction for training and service into the Armed Forces 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act.” 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) 
by striking out “World War II or Korean conflict” and (2) by striking out “the 
Korean conflict” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after June 26, 1950,”. 

(b) Section 1502(c) (2) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Vocational 
rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account of service after June 
26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; or 
“(B) after nine years following whichever last oceurs— 
“(i) the date of his discharge or release ; or 
“(ii) the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1959 ; 
if he was discharged or released after August 19, 1954.” 

(c) Section 1502(c) (8) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by 
striking out “Korean conflict service’ and inserting in lieu thereof “service 
after June 26, 1950,”; and (2) by striking out “his service during the Korean 
conflict” and inserting in lieu thereof “such service’. 

(d) Section 1502(d) of title 38, United States Code, is repealed. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS 


Sec. 3. (a) Sections 1601(a) (2) (A), 1601(a)(2)(C), and 1601(c) of title 
38, United States Code, are each amended by inserting “or the induction period” 
immediately after “Korean conflict”. 

(b) Section 1611(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by in- 
serting immediately after “basic service period” the following: “plus one times 
the duration of his service on active duty during the induction period”; (2) by 
striking out “and” at the end of paragraph (2); (8) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; and (4) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) in computing the duration of his service on active duty during the 
induction period (A) there shall be excluded so much of such service as is in- 
cluded in his basic service period, and (B) if the veteran is on active duty 
on the last day of the induction period and continuously thereafter, there 
shall be included so much of his service after the end of the induction 
period as precedes his first discharge or release thereafter.” 

(c) Section 1612(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end thereof the following: “, except that 
if his eligibility is based in whole or in part on a period of active duty which 
began after January 31, 1955, he may initiate such a program within three 
years after the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959 if 
such date of enactment is later than his date of discharge or release”’. 

, (d) Section 1612(c) of title 38, United States Code, is amended to read as 
ollows: 

“(e) For the purposes of this section and section 1613 of this title, the date 
of an eligible veteran’s discharge or release shall be the date of his discharge or 
release from the last period of active duty which began before the end of the 
induction period.” 

(e) Section 1613 of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by striking 
out “the end of his basic service period, whichever is earlier” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959, 
whichever is later”; and (2) by striking out “January 31, 1965” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘ten years after the end of the induction period”. 
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(f) The table of chapters at the head of title 38, United States Code, and the 
table of chapters at the head of part III of such title, are each amended by 
striking out 


“33. Education of Korean conflict veterans” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“33. Education and training’. 
(g) The title at the head of chapter 33 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 33—EDUCATION AND TRAINING” 


[H.R, 2929, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide vocational rehabilitation, eduea- 
— training, and loan guaranty benefits for veterans of service after January 31, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Readjust- 

ment Benefits Act of 1959”. 

DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. Section 101 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(28) The term ‘induction period’ means the period beginning on February 1, 
1955, and ending on the day before the first day thereafter on which individuals 
(other than individuals liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) are 
no longer liable for induction for training and service into the Armed Forces 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act.” 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by 
striking out “World War II or Korean conflict” and (2) by striking out “the 
Korean conflict” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after June 26, 1950,”. 

(b) Section 1502(c) (2) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Vocational 
rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account of service after June 
26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was discharged or released before Au- 
gust 20, 1954; or 
“(B) after nine year following whichever last occurs— 
(i) the date of his discharge or release; or 
“(ii) the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1959 ; 
if he was discharged or released after August 19, 1954.” 

(c) Section 1502(c) (3) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by 
striking out “Korean conflict service” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after 
June 26, 1950,” ; and (2) by striking out “his service during the Korean conflict” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “such service”. 

(d) Section 1502(d) of title 38, United States Code, is repealed. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS 


Sec. 3. (a) Sections 1601(a)(2)(A), 1601(a)(2)(C), and 1601(c) of title 
38, United States Code, are each amended by inserting “or the induction period” 
immediately after “Korean conflict”. 

(b) Section 1611(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by insert- 
ing immediately after “basic service period” the following: “plus one times the 
duration of his service on active duty during the induction period’; (2) by 
striking out “and” at the end of paragraph (2); (3) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (3) and inserting in lien thereof “; and’; and (4) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4) in computing the duration of his service on active duty during the 
induction period (A) there shall be excluded so much of such service as is 
included in his basic service period, and (B) if the veteran is on active 
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duty on the last day of the induction period and continuously thereafter, 
there shall be included so much of his service after the end of the induction 
period as precedes his first discharge or release thereafter.” 

(c) Section 1612(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end thereof the following: “, except that 
if his eligibility is based in whole or in part on a period of active duty which 
began after January 31, 1955, he may initiate such a program within three years 
after the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959 if such 
date of enactment is later than his date of discharge or release.” 

(d) Section 1612(c) of title 38, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section and section 1613 of this title, the date of 
an eligible veteran’s discharge or release shall be the date of his discharge or 
release from the last period of active duty which began before the end of the 
induction period.” 

(e) Section 1613 of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by striking 
out “the end of his basic service period, whichever is earlier” and inserting in 
lien thereof “the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959, 
whichever is later”; and (2) by striking out “January 31, 1965” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ten years after the end of the induction period”. 

(f) The table of chapters at the head of title 38, United States Code, and 
the table of chapters at the head of Part III of such title, are each amended 
by striking out 


“33. Education of Korean conflict veterans” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“33. Education and Training”. 


(g) The title at the head of chapter 33 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 33—EDUCATION AND TRAINING”. 
HOUSING AND OTHER LOANS 


Sec. 4. (a) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 
the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve during the induction period.” 


(b) Such chapter 37 is further amended by inserting immediately after 
section 1817 the following new section: 


“$1818. Veterans who serve during the induction period 

“(a)(1) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time during the 
induction period shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except sections 
1811, 1813, and 1815 of this title) if his total service was for ninety days or 
more, or if he was discharged or released from a period of active duty, any 
part of which occurred during the induction period, for a service-connected 
disability. 

“(2) Eligibility once acquired under this subsection cannot again be acquired 
through subsequent service. 

“(b) Where a veteran is eligible for the benefits of this chapter on account 
of service during World War II or the Korean conflict, he shall not be eligible 
for the benefits of this section— 

“(A) except to the extent that he has unused eligibility for benefits 
based on World War II or Korean conflict service ; and 

“(B) until he is no longer eligible for such unused benefits based on 
World War II or Korean conflict service. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before the expiration 
of five years after the induction period ends. In addition, if a loan report or 
an application for loan guaranty is received by the Administrator before the 
expiration of such five years, an additional period of not to exceed one year 
will be allowed for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of 
guaranty. 

“(d) A guaranty fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan 
guaranteed under this section. The amount of such fee shall be established 
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from time to time by the Administrator, but in no event shall it exceed 114 
percent of the loan amount. This fee may be included in the loan to the 
veteran, and paid from the proceeds thereof. No loan shall be guaranteed 
under this section until the guaranty fee payable with respect to such loan 
has been collected and remitted to the Administrator. 

“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be used as a revolving fund to carry out 
the provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from the 
guaranty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator 
under subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
«credit of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those 
from the management or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security 
acquired, as a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions 
arising from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
use funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of 
‘Readjustment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation 
shall be made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Ad- 
ministrator for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the 
Administrator the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable 
demands thereon to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination 
of authority to guarantee loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

““(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time 
to time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States.” 

(c) Section 1822 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
“or 1813” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1813, or 1818”. 


(H.R. 4216, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide vocational rehabilitation, educa- 
p.and training, and loan guaranty benefits for veterans of service after January 31, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1959”. 

DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. Section 101 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

““(28) The term ‘induction period’ means the period beginning on February 
1, 1955, and ending on the day before the first day thereafter on which individ- 
uals (other than individuals liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) 
are no longer liable for induction for training and service into the Armed Forces 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act.” 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) 
by striking out “World War II or Korean conflict” and (2) by striking out “the 
Korean conflict” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after June 26, 1950,”. 
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(b) Section 1502(c) (2) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Vocational 
rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account of service after June 26, 
1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1968, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; or 
“(B) after nine years following whichever last occurs— 
“(i) the date of his discharge or release; or 
“(ii) the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959; 
if he was discharged or released after August 19, 1954.” 

(c) Section 1502(c) (3) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) strik- 
ing out “Korean conflict service” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after 
June 26, 1950,” ; and (2) by striking out “his service during the Korean conflict” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “such service’. 

(d) Section 1502(d) of title 38, United States Code, is repealed. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENEFITS 


Sec. 3. (a) Sections 1601(a) (2) (A), 1601(a) (2) (C), and 1601(c) of title 38, 
United States Code, are each amended by inserting “or the induction period” 
immediately after “Korean conflict’. 

(b) Section 1611(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by in- 
serting immediately after “basic service period” the following: “plus one times 
the duration of his service on active duty during the induction period”; (2) 
by striking out “and” at the end of paragraph (2) ; (3) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “‘; and”; and (4) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new paragraph : 

“(4) in computing the duration of his service on active duty during the 
induction period (A) there shall be excluded so much of such service as 
is included in his basie service period, and (B) if the veteran is on active 
duty on the last day of the induction period and continuously thereafter, 
there shall be included so much of his service after the end of the induction 
period as precedes his first discharge or release thereafter.” 

(ec) Section 1612(a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end thereof the following: “, except that 
if his eligibility is based in whole or in part on a period of active duty which 
began after January 31, 1955, he may initiate such a program within three years 
after the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959 if such date 
of enactment is later than his date of discharge or release”’. 

(d) Section 1612(c) of title 38, United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section and section 1618 of this title, the date 
of an eligible veteran’s discharge or release shall be the date of his discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty which began before the end of the 
induction period.” 

(e) Section 1613 of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by striking 
owt “the end of his basic service period, whichever is earlier” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the date of enactment of the Readjustment Benefits Act of 1959, 
whichever is later’; and (2) by striking out “January 31, 1965” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ten years after the end of the induction period”. 

(f) The table of chapters at the head of title 38, United States Code, and 
the table of chapters at the head of Part III of such title, are each amended 
by striking out 
“33. Education of Korean conflict veterans” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“33. Education and training’’. 


(gz) The title at the head of chapter 33 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“CHAPTER 33—EDUCATION AND TRAINING”. 
HOUSING AND OTHER LOANS 


Sec. 4. (a) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 
the following : 
“1818. Veterans who serve during the induction period.” 


(b) Such chapter 37 is further amended by inserting immediately after 
section 1817 the following new section : 


“$1818. Veterans who serve during the induction period 


“(a)(1) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time during the 
induction period shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except sec- 
tions 1811, 1813, and 1815 of this title) if his total service was for ninety days 
or more, or if he was discharged or released from a period of active duty, 
any part of which occurred during the induction period, for a service-connected 
disability. 

“(2) Eligibility once acquired under this subsection cannot again be acquired 
through subsequent service. 

“(b) Where a veteran is eligible for the benefits of this chapter on account 
of service during World War II or the Korean conflict, he shall not be eligible 
for the benefits of this section— 

“(A) except to the extent that he has unused eligibility for benefits 
based on World War II or Korean conflict service: and 

“(B) until he is no longer eligible for such unused benefits based on 
World War II or Korean conflict service. 

“(¢e) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before the expira- 
tion of five years after the induction period ends. In addition, if a loan report 
or an application for loan guaranty is received by the Administrator before the 
expiration of such five years, an additional period of not to exceed one year 
will be allowed for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of 
guaranty. 

“(d) A guaranty fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan 
guaranteed under this section. The amount of such fee shall be established 
from time to time by the Administrator, but in no event shall it exceed 1% 
percent of the loan amount. This fee may be included in the loan to the veteran, 
and paid from the proceeds thereof. No loan shall be guaranteed under this 
section until the guaranty fee payable with respect to such loan has been 
collected and remitted to the Administrator. 

“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be used as a revolving fund to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from 
the guaranty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator 
under subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those 
from the management or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security 
acquired, as a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions 
arising from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
use funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of 
‘Readjustment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall be 
made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator 
for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g) From time to time, but not earlier than five vears after the termination 
of authority to guarantee loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
pause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit of 
misceHaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
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are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the’ United States to the credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time 
to time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States.” 

(c) Section 1822 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
“or 1813” and inserting in lieu thereof 1813, or 1818”. 


(H.R. 4222, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title 38, United States Code, to provide that the vocational rehabilitation 
program for disabled veterans shall apply to all veterans disabled after June 26, 1950, 
and to provide that veterans may accrue educational benefits under the Korean conflict 
veterans’ educational program until individuals may no longer be inducted for training 
and service into the Armed Forces 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Veterans’ 
Educational Benefits Act”. 

Sec. 2. Section 101 of title 38, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph : 

“(28) The term ‘induction period’ means the period beginning on February 
1, 1955, and ending on the day before the first day thereafter on which individuals 
(other than individuals liable for induction by reason of a prior deferment) 
are no longer liable for induction for training and service into the Armed Forces 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 1502 (a) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) 
by striking out “World War IT or Korean conflict” and (2) by striking out “the 
Korean conflict” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after June 26, 1950,”. 

(b) Section 1502 (c) (2) of title 38, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “Vocational 
rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account of service after June 
26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; or 

“(B) after nine years following whichever last occurs— 

“(i) the date of his discharge or release; or 
“(ii) the date of enactment of the Veterans’ Educational Benefits Act; 
if he was discharged or released after August 19, 1954.” 

(c) Section 1502 (ec) (3) of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by 
striking out “Korean conflict service” and inserting in lieu thereof “service after 
June 26, 1950,"; and (2) by striking out “his service during the Korean con- 
flict” and inserting in lieu thereof “such service’”’. 

(d) Section 1502 (d) of title 38, United States Code, is repealed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1601 of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by 
striking out paragraph (1); and (2) by inserting “or the induction period” im- 
mediately after “Korean conflict” each place it appears. 

(b) Section 1611 (a) of title 88, United States Code, is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “his basie service period” and inserting in lieu thereof “the Korean 
conflict and the induction period”; (2) by striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2): (3) by striking out the period at the end of paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and”; and (4) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(4) in computing the duration of his service on active duty, if the veteran 
is on active duty on the last day of the induction period and continuously 
thereafter, there shall be included so much of his service after the end of 
of the induction period as precedes his first discharge or release thereafter.” 

(c) The first sentence of section 1612(a) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting immediately before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “, except that if his eligibility is based in whole or in part on a 
period of active duty which began after January 31, 1955, he may initiate such 
a program within three years after the date of enactment of the Veterans’ 
Educational Benefits Act if such date of enactment is later than the date of 
his discharge or release”. 
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(d) Section 1612(c) of title 38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section and section 1613 of this title, the date 
of an eligible veteran’s discharge or release shall be the date of his discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty which began before the end of 
the induction period.” 

(e) Section 1613 of title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) by striking 
out “the end of his basic service period, whichever is earlier’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the date of enactment of the Veterans’ Educational Benefits Act, 
whichever is later”; and (2) by striking out “January 31, 1965” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ten years after the end of the induction period”’, 

(f) The table of chapters at the head of title 38, United States Code, and 
the table of chapters at the head of part III of such title, are each amended 
by striking out 
“33. Education of Korean conflict veterans” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
“33. Education and training”. 

(g) The title at the head of chapter 33 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“CHAPTERK 33—-EDUCATION AND TRAINING”. 


(H.R. 4788, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To extend educational benefits now provided for Korean conflict veterans to- 


persons serving in the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, and before the termination 

of compulsory military service under existing laws of the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatwes of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Veterans’ Educational Benefits Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 160(a) (1) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) The term ‘basic service period’ means the period beginning on June 27, 
1950, and ending on the day before the date of termination of compulsory mili- 
tary service under the laws of the United States, except that with respect to 
a person in the active service in the Armed Forces on such day, such term 
means the period beginning on June 27, 1950, and ending on the date of the 
person’s first discharge or release from such service after such day.” 

(b) Section 1601(a) (2) (A) of such title is amended by striking out “Korean 
conflict’, and inserting in lieu thereof “basic service period”. 

(c) Section 1601(a) (2) (C) of such title is amended by striking out “Korean 
conflict’, and inserting in lieu thereof “basic service period”. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 1601 of such title is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(10) The term ‘date of termination of compulsory military service under 
the laws of the United States’ means the day following the last day on which 
involuntary induction of civilians into the Armed Forces of the United States 
is authorized under (A) the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
now in effect or hereafter amended, or (B) any law enacted after the date of 
the enactment of this paragraph, if such law is enacted within six months after: 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act ceases to be effective.” 

(e) Subsection (c) of section 1601 of such title is amended by striking out 
“Korean conflict’, and inserting in lieu thereof “basic service period”’. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 1612 of title 38 of the United States 
Code is amended by striking out the period at the end of the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “; except that an eligible veteran who. 
first entered active service in the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, and who 
was discharged or released from such service prior to the date of the enactment 
of the Veterans’ Educational Benefits Act of 1959 shall be entitled to initiate 
a program of education or training under this chapter at any time within three 
years after the date of the enactment of the Veterans’ Educational Benefits 
Act of 1959.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section is amended by— 

(1) striking out “February 1, 1955” the first time it appears therein, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the date of termination of compulsory military service 
under the laws of the United States”; and 
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(2) striking out “February 1, 1955” the last time it appears therein, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such date”. 

Sec. 6. (a) The amendments made by this Act shall take effect as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955. 

(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall prescribe regulations to 
assure payment of benefits under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United States 
Code to persons who, by reason of the amendments made by this Act, become 
entitled to receive payment of such benefits with respect to any period prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act. 


(H.R. 5319, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States Code is amended by adding after 
chapter 39 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO SERVE BETWEEN 
JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 1963 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 
“1908. Definitions. 

“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“1910. Entitlement to education or training generally. 
“1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training. 
“1912. Commencement ; time limitations. 

“1913. Expiration of all education and training. 


“SUBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 


“1920. Selection of program. 

“1921. approval. 

“1922. Change of program. 

“1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses. 
“1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress. 
“1925. Period of operation for approval. 

“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“1931. Education and training allowance. 

“1932. Computation of education and training allowances, 
“1933. Measurement of courses. 

“1934. Overcharges by educational institutions. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 
“1941. Designation. 
“1942. Approval of courses. 
“1943. Cooperation. 
“1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 
“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“1951. Apprentice or other training on the job. 

“1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

“1953. Approval of accredited courses. 

“1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 

“1955. Notice of approval of courses. 

“1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“1961. Authority and duties of Administrator. 

“1962. Educational and vocational counseling. 

“1963. Control by agencies of United States. 

“1964. Conflicting interests. 

“1965. Reports by institutions. 

“1966. Overpayments to veterans. 

“1967. Examination of records. 

“1968. False or misleading statements. 

“1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission. 
“1970. Effective date of chapter. 
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“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“$1908. Definitions 


“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran who is not on active duty 
and who— 

“(A) served on active duty at any time between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963; 

“(B) was discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable; and 

“(C) served on active duty for ninety days or more (exclusive of any 
period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a 
course of education or training which was substantially the same as estab- 
lished courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or midshipman at one of the 
service academies), or was discharged or released from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, 
for an actual service-connected disability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or training’ means any single unit 
course or subject, any curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or sub- 
jects, which is generally accepted as necessary to fulfill requirements for the 
attainment of a predetermined and identified educational, professional, or voca- 
tional objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an organized unit of subject matter in which 
instruction is offered within a given period of time or which covers a specific 
amount of related subject matter for which credit toward graduation or certifica- 
tion is usually given. 

“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(A) a child of an eligible veteran: 

“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the parent is in fact dependent 
upon the veteran; and 

“(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, in the case of an eligible veteran 
who is a woman, her husband if he is in fact dependent upon her. 

“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public or private elemen- 
tary school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, business 
school, junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, professional school, 
university, scientific or technical institution, or other institution furnishing edu- 
eation for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ means any business or other establish- 
ment providing apprentice or other training on the job, including those under 
the supervision of a college or university or any State department of education, 
or any State apprenticeship agency, or any State board of vocational education, 
or any joint apprentice committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship established 
in accordance with chapter 4C of title 29, or any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment authorized to supervise such training. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal Zone. 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under this chapter to any individual on 
account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or of the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(ce) The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ 
education and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of 
providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1963, and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the 
educational and training status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served their country. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“$1910. Entitlement to education or training generally 

“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the provisions of this chapter, be en- 
titled to the education or training provided under this chapter. 
“$1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training 


“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training under 
this chapter for a period equal to one and a half times the duration of his serv- 
ice on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and, with respect 
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to an eligible veteran on active duty on June 30, 19638, service on active duty 
after such date until his first discharge or release from such active duty after 
such date (or to the equivalent thereof in part-time training), except that— 

(1) in computing the duration of such service, there shall be excluded 
(A) any period of active duty which is creditable to an eligible veteran in 
determining entitlement to education or training under chapter 33. and (B) 
a period equal to any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a 
civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians or served as 
a cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies; 

“(2) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter shall not, except as provided in subsection 
(b), exceed thirty-six months reduced by a period equivalent to any period 
of educational assistance afforded him under chapters 33 and 35 of this 
title; and 

“(3) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter together with vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing received under chapter 31 of this title, and educational training re- 
ceived under part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(2), and section 
12(a) of the Act enacting this title shall not, except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), exceed thirty-six months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to education or training under this 
chapter of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an educational institution regu- 
larly operated on the quarter or semester system ends during a quarter or 
semester and after a major part of such semester or quarter has expired, such 
period shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or se- 
mester. In all other courses offered by educational institutions, whenever the 
period of eligibility ends after a major portion of the course is completed such 
period may be extended to the end of the course or for nine weeks, whichever 
is the lesser period. 

“(e) In the case of any eligible veteran who is pursuing any program of edu- 
cation or training exclusively by correspondence, one-fourth of the elapsed time 
in following such program of education or training shall be charged against the 
veteran’s period of entitlement. 


“$1912. Commencement ; time limitations 


“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this chapter after three years after his discharge or release 
from active duty or after three years after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any otherwise eli- 
gible veteran whom the Administrator determines to have been prevented from 
initiating a program of education or training under this chapter within the 
period prescribed by this subsection because he had not met the nature of dis- 
charge requirements of section 1908(a)(1)(B) of this title before a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant to section 
1558 of title 10, the correction of the military records of the proper service de- 
partment under section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective action by competent 
uuthority, shall be permitted to initiate a program of education or training under 
this chapter within three vears after the date his discharge or dismissal was so 
changed, corrected, or modified, or within three year's after the date of enact- 
ment of this chapter, whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and training of an eligible veteran under this 
chapter shall, on and after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate his 
program, be pursued continuously until completion, except that an eligible vet- 
eran may suspend the pursuit of his program for periods of not more than 12 
consecutive months, and may suspend the pursuit of such program for longer 
periods if the Administrator finds that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the eligible veteran. 

“(c) If an eligible veteran returned to active duty before July 1, 1963, his 
date of discharge or release shall, for the purpose of this section and section 
1913 of this title, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period of 
active duty which began before July 1, 1963. 


$1913. Expiration of all education and training 
“No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under this 
chapter beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active duty or 
eight years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
52087—60——_3 
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of 1959, whichever is later, except that any veteran who is eligible to initiate a 
program of education or training by reason of the second sentence of section 
1912(a) of this title shall be permitted to pursue, subject to the other provisions 
of this chapter, such program for a period of not more than five years after the 
date of initiation thereof; but in no event shall education or training be afforded 
under this chapter after June 30, 1973. 


“SuBCHAPTER I[I—HNROLLMENT 
“$1920. Selection of program 


“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, each eligible veteran may select a 
program of education or training to assist him in attaining an educational, pro- 
fessional, or vocational objective at any educational institution or training es- 
tablishment selected by him, whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institution or establishment finds him quali- 
fied to undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
section, an eligible veteran may not pursue a program of education or training 
at an educational institution or training establishment which is not located in a 
State, unless such program is pursued at an approved educational institution of 
higher learning. The Administrator in his discretion may deny or discontinue 
the enroliment under this chapter of any veteran in a foreign educational insti- 


tution if he finds that such enrollment is not for the best interest of the yeteran 
or the Government. 


“§ 1921. Applications ; approval 


_ “Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate a program of education or train- 
ing under this chapter shall submit an application to the Administrator which 
shall be in such form, and contain such information, as the Administrator 
shall prescribe. The Administrator shall approve such application unless he 
finds that such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education or training 
applied for or that his program of education or training fails to meet any of 
the requirements of this chapter, or that the eligible veteran is already qualified, 
by reason of previous education and training, for the educational, professional, 
or vocational objective for which the courses of the program of education or 
training are offered. The Administrator shall notify the eligible veteran of 
the approval or disapproval of his application. 


“§ 1922. Change of program 


“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 1921 of this title, each eligible 
veteran (except an eligible veteran whose program has been interrupted or dis- 
continued due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of 
application) may, at any time before the end of the period during which 
he is entitled to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, 
make not more than one change of program of education or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not made a change of program of educa- 
tion or training before the expiration of the period during which he is entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, may make not 
more than one change of program of education or training with the approval of 
the Administrator. The Administrator shall approve such a change if he 
finds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress in his present 
program and that the failure is not due to his own misconduct, his own 
neglect, or his own lack of application, and if the program to which the 
eligible veteran desires to change is more in keeping with his aptitude or 
previous education and training ; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible veteran desires to change, while 
not a part of the program currently pursued by him, is a normal progression 
from such program. 

“(c) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or 
training’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one 
program to pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or 
generally required for, entrance into pursuit of the second. 


“§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in'any bartending course, dancing course, or personality development course. 
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“(b) The Administrator shall not approve the enroliment of an eligible 
veteran— 
“(1) in any photography course or entertainment course; or 
“(2) in any music course—instrumental or vocal—public speaking course, 
or course in sports or athletics such as horseback riding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport or 
athletic courses, except courses of applied music, physical education, or 
public speaking which are offered by institutions of higher learning for credit 
as an integral part of a program leading to an educational objective; or 
“(3) in any other type of course which the Administrator finds to be 
avocational or recreational in character ; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business or 
occupation. 

“(c) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible 
veteran, not already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college level 
offered by a proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational institution 
for any period during which the Administrator finds that more than eighty-five 
per centum of the students enrolled in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for them by the educational 
institution or the Veterans’ Administration under this chapter, chapter 31 or 33 
of this title, or section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“$1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress 


“The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance of 
an eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly pre- 
scribed standards and practices of the educational institution or training estab- 
lishment, the conduct or progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 

“$1925. Period of operation for approval 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any course offered by an educational institution when such course has beep 
in operation for less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any course to be pursued in a public or other tax-supported educa- 
tional institution ; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an educational institution which has 
been in operation for more than two years, if such course is similar in 
character to the instruction previously given by such institution; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by an institution for a period of 
more than two years, notwithstanding the institution has moved to another 
location within the same general locality ; or 

(4) any course which is offered by a nonprofit educational institution 
of college level and which is recognized for credit toward a standard col- 
lege degree. 


“$1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General 


“The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an 
education and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an 
educational institution or training establishment while it is listed by the At- 
torney General under section 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, as amended. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“$1931. Education and training allowance 


“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training under this chapter, and who applies therefor, 
an. education and training allowance to meet in part the expenses of his sub- 
sistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allowance for an eligible veteran shall be 
paid, as provided in section 1932 of this title, only for the period of the veteran’s 
enrollment as approved by the Administrator, but no allowance shall be paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which leads te 
a standard college degree or a course of institutional on-farm training for 
any period when the veteran is not pursuing his course in accordance with 
the regularly established policies and regulations of the: institution and the 
requirements of this chapter ; 
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“(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which does tot 
lead to a standard college degree or in a course of apprentice or other train- 
on the job for any day of absence in excess of thirty days in a twelve-month 
period, not counting as absences weekends or legal holidays established by 
Federal or State law during which the institution or establishment is not 
regularly in session or operation ; or : 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program of education exclusively by 
correspondence for any period during which no lessons were serviced by 
the institution. 

“(c) No education and training allowance shall be paid to an elegible veteran 
for any period until the Administrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the case of an eligible veteran en- 
roller in an institutional course which leads to a standard college degree 
or a course of institutional on-farm training, a certification that he was actu- 
ally enrolled in and pursuing the course as approved by the Administrator, 
or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an institutional course 
which does not lead to a standard college degree or a course of apprentice 
or other training on the job, a certification as to actual attendance during 
such period, or (C) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in a pro- 
gram of education or training by correspondence, a certification as to the 
number of lessons actually completed by the veteran and serviced by the in- 
stitution ; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or training establishment, a certifi- 
cation, or an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that such veteran 

was enrolled in and pursuing a course of education or training during such 
period, and, in the case of an institution furnishing education or train- 
ing to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a certification, or an endorse- 
ment on the veteran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons completed by 
the veteran and serviced by the institution. 
Education and training allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be paid within 
twenty days after receipt by the Administrator of the certifications required 


by this subsection. 


“§ 1932. Computation of education and training allowances . 

“(a) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a program of education or training in an educational institution and 
is not entitled to receive an education and training allowance under subsec- 
tion (b), (c), (d), (e), or (f) shall be computed as follows: 

“(1) If such program is pursued on a full-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran has no de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $135 per month, if he has one dependent, or at 
the rate of $160 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a three-quarters time basis, such al- 
lowance shall be computed at the rate of $80 per month, if the veteran has 
no dependent, or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or at the rate of $120 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran has no 
dependent, or at the rate of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the 
rate of $80 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a full-time program of education and training which consists on insti- 
tutional courses and on-the-job training, with the on-the-job training portion of 
the program being strictly supplemental to the institutional portion, shall be 
computed at the rate of (1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 
per month, if he has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(c) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of (1) $70 
per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent: except that his 
education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each four-month 
period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the basic education and training allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no case shall the 
Administrator pay an education and training allowance under this subsection in 
an amount which, when added to the compensation to be paid to the veteran, in 
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accordance with his approved training program, for productive labor performed 
as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 per month. For the pur- 

of computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training 
of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application as 
the period during which he may receive an education and training allowance for 
such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the 
number of months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(d) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
institutional on-farm training shall be computed at the rate of (1) $95 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if be has one dependent, 
or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that his 
education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of the third, and 
each subsequent, four-month period as his program progress by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, or $80 
per month, if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent, as four months bears to the total duration of such veterans’ institu- 
tional on-farm training reduced by eight months. For the purpose of computing 
allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training of an eligible 
veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application as the period 
during which he may receive an education and training allowance for such 
training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the number 
of such months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing a 
program of education or training exclusively by correspondence shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the established charge which the institution requires non- 
veterans to pay for the course or courses pursued by the eligible veteran. Such 
allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institution, as certified by the institution. 

“(f) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training under this chapter in an educational 
institution on a less-than-half-time basis shall be computed at the rate of (1) the 
established charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly 
cireumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) $110 per 
month for a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing an approved course of flight train- 
ing shall be paid an education and training allowance to be computed at the rate 
of 75 per centum of the established charge which similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same flight course are required to pay for tuition for 
the course. If such veteran’s program of education or training consists ex- 
clusively of flight training, he shall not be paid an education and training allow- 
ance under one of the preceding subsections of this section; if his program of 
education or training consists of flight training and other education or train- 
ing, the allowance payable under this subsection shall be in addition to any 
education and training allowance payable to him under one of the preceding 
subsections of this section for education or training other than flight train- 
ing. Such allowance shall be paid monthly upon receipt of certification from 
the eligible veteran and the institution as to the actual flight training re- 
ceived by the veteran. In each such case the eligible veteran’s period of en- 
titlement shall be charged (in addition to any charge made against his entitle- 
ment by reason of education or training other than flight training) with one day 
for each $1.25 which is paid to the veteran as an education and training allow 
ance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an education and training allowance 
under this chapter for any period during which (1) he is enrolled in and pursu- 
ing a course of education or training paid for by the United States under any 
provision of law other than this chapter, where the payment of such allowance 
would constitute a duplication of benefits paid to the veteran from the Federal 
Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, a course of institutional on-farm training, or a course of education and 
training described in subsection (b) on a less than full-time basis. 

“§ 1933. Measurement of courses 

“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) an institutional trade or technical 

course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level involving shop 


practice as an integral part thereof, shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of thirty hours per week of attendance is required with not more 
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than two and one-half hours of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an institu- 
tional course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level in which 
theoretical or classroom instruction predominates shall be considered a full- 
time course when a minimum of twenty-five hours per week net of instruction 
is required, and (3) an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college 
or university on a quarter or semester-hour basis for which credit is granted 
toward a standard college degree shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of fourteen semester hours or its equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shali define full-time training in the case of all 
types of courses of education or training other than institutional on-farm 
training and the types of courses referred to in subsection (a) ; except that, the 
Administrator shall not define full-time apprentice training for a particular 
establishment other than that established as the standard workweek through 
bona fide collective bargaining between employers and employees. 


“$1934. Overcharges by educational institutions 


“The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or re- 
ceived from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced 
nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such educational 
institution for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public educational institution which does 
not have established charges for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran 
residents to pay, such institution may charge and receive from each eligible 
veteran who is a resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course. Any educa- 
tional institution or training establishment disapproved under this section shall 
also be disapproved for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled 
therein under chapter 31 or 33, or for the enrollment of any eligible person not 
already enrolled therein under chapter 35. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


“$1941. Designation 


“(a) Unless otherwise established by the law of the State concerned, the 
chief executive of each State is requested to create or designate a State depart- 
ment or agency as the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for the purposes 
of this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to create or designate a State approv- 
ing agency, the provisions of this chapter which refer to the State approving 
agency shall, with respect to such State, be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 
_ “(2) In the case of courses subject to approval by the Administrator under 
section 1942 of this title, the provisions of this chapter which refer to a State 
approving agency shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“$1942. Approval of courses 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the benefits of this chapter while en- 
rolled in a course of education or training offered by an educational institution 
or training establishment only if such course is approved by the State approv- 
ing agency for the State where such educational institution or training establish- 
ment is situated or by the Administrator. Approval of courses by State approv- 
ing agencies shall be in accordance with the provisions of this chapter and such 
other regulations and policies as the State approving agency may adopt. Each 
State approving agency shall furnish the Administrator with a current list of 
educational institutions and training establishments, specifying courses which 
it has approved, and, in addition to such list, it shall furnish such other in- 
formation to the Administrator as it and the Administrator may determine to 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this chapter. Each State approving 
agency shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of any course previ- 
ously approved and shall set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsible for the approval of courses of 
education or training offered by any agency of the Federal Government au- 
thorized under other laws to supervise such education or training. The Admin- 
istrator may approve any course in any other educational institution or train- 
ing establishment in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 
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“(c) Any course offered by an educational institution or training establish- 
ment shall be considered approved for the purposes of this chapter if it is in 
an approved status for education or training under chapter 33 of this title, and 
has not been disapproved under the provisions of this chapter. 


“§ 1943. Cooperation 


“(a) The Administrator and each State approving agency shall take cog- 
nizance of the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are con- 
ferred upon the Administrator and each State approving agency under the 
veterans’ educational programs. To assure that such programs are effectively 
and efficiently administered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the 
State approving agencies is essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange 
of information pertaining to activities of educational institutions and training 
establishments, and particular attention should be given to the enforcement of 
approval standards, enforcement of wage and income limitations, enforcement 
of enrollment restrictions, and fraudulent and other criminal activities on the 
part of persons connected with education institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the State approving agencies with copies 
of such Veterans’ Administration informational material as may aid them in 
carrying out this chapter. 


“$1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies 


“(a) In carrying out his functions under this chapter, the Administrator may 
utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. 
The Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in devel- 
oping cooperative agreements between the Administrator and State and local 
agencies relating to the approval of courses of education or training as pro- 
vided for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing the plan of operations of 
State approving agencies under such agreements, and in rendering technical 
assistance to such State and local agencies in developing and improving policies, 
standards, and legislation in connection with their duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the 
Federal department or agency concerned; and payment to cover the cost thereof 
shall (except in the case of the Office of Education) be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Funds 
necessary to enable the Office of Education to carry out its functions under this 
chapter are authorized to be appropriated directly to such Office. 


“§ 1945. Reimbursement of expenses 


“The Administrator is authorized to enter into contracts or agreements with 
State and local agencies to pay such State and local agencies for reasonable 
and necessary expenses of salary and travel incurred by employees of such 
agencies in (1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications 
of educational institutions and training establishments for furnishing courses 
of education or training to eligible veterans under this chapter, and in the 
supervision of such educational institutions and training establishments, and 
(2) furnishing, at the request of the Administrator, any other services in con- 
nection with this chapter. Each such contract or agreement shall be conditioned 
upon compliance with the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“§ 1951. Apprentice or other training on the job 


“(a) Apprentice or other training on the job shall consist of courses offered by 
training establishments whenever such courses of training are furnished in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. Any training establishment de- 
siting to furnish a course of apprentice or other training on the job shall sub- 
mit to the appropriate State approving agency a written application setting 
forth the course of training for each job for which an eligible veteran is to be 
trained. The written application covering the course of training shall include 
the following: 

“(1) Title and description of the specific job objective for which the 
eligible veteran is to be trained ; 
“(2) The length of the training period ; 
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“(3) A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or 
tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks 
to be performed, and the approximate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course of 
training, at each successive step in the course, and at the completion of 
training; 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to em- 
ployees already trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is to 
be trained ; and 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemental related instruction required. 
“(b) The appropriate State approving agency may approve a course of ap- 


prentice or other training on the job specified in an application submitted by a 
training establishment in accordance with subsection (a) if such training estab- 
lishment is found upon investigation to have met the following criteria: 


(1) The training content of the course is adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the eligible 
veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the training 
period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills learned through organized train- 
ing on the job and not on such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive period 
of training are not less than those customarily paid in the training estab- 
lishment and in the community to a learner in the same job who is not a 
veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than 
three months and not more than two years of full-time training, except that 
this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is no longer than that customarily 
required by the training establishment and other training establishments 
in the community to provide an eligible veteran with the required skills, 
arrange for the acquiring of job knowledge, technical information, and 
other facts which the eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become 
competent on the job for which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual eligible 
veteran who may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establishment adequate space, equipment, 
instructional material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by each eligible 
veteran toward his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible veteran for previous train- 
ing and job experience, whether in the military service or elsewhere, his 
beginning wage adjusted to the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened accordingly, and provision is made for 
certification by the training establishment that such credit has been granted 
and the beginning wage adjusted accordingly. No course of training will be 
considered bona fide if given to an eligible veteran who is already qualified 
by training and experience for the job objective. 

(11) A signed copy of the training agreement for each eligible veteran, 
including the training program and wage scale as approved by the State 
approving agency, is provided to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of training furnished by the train- 
ing establishment the eligible veteran is given a certificate by the employer 
indicating the length and type of training provided and that the eligible 
veteran has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other criteria as may be established by 
the State approving agency. 


“§ 1952. Institutional on-farm training 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the benefits of this chapter while 


enrolled in a course of full-time institutional on-farm training which has been 
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approved by the appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may approve a course of institutional on- 
farm training when it satisfies the following requirements: 

“(1) The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural and 
related subjects of at least two hundred hours per year (and of at least 
eight hours each month) at an educational institution, with supervised work 
experience on a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such course on a farm 
or other agricultural establishment under his control. 

““(3) The course is developed with due consideration to the size and char- 
acter of the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the eligible 
veteran will receive his supervised work experience and to the need of 
such eligible veteran, in the type of farming for which he is training, for 
proficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm mechanics, conservation 
of resources, food conservation, farm financing, farming management, and 
the keeping of farm and home accounts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not less than one hundred hours of 
individual instruction per year, not less than fifty hours of which shall be 
on such farm or other agricultural establishment (with at least two visits 
by the instructor to such farm each month). Such individual instruction 
shall be given by the instructor responsible for the veteran’s institutional 
instruction and shall include instruction and home-study assignments in 
the preparation of budgets, inventories, and statements showing the produc- 
tion, use on the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (whether by ownership, lease, management agree- 
ment, or other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a size and 
character which (A) will, together with the group-instruction part of the 
course, occupy the full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit instruc- 
tion in all aspects of the management of the farm or other agricultural estab- 
lishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being trained, and will 
provide the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to the operation of his 
farm or other agricultural establishment the major portion of the farm 
practices taught in the group instruction part of the course, and (C) will 
assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under normal con- 
ditions at least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shall be made for certification by the institution and the 
veteran that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training previ- 
ously received by the veteran. 

“(8) The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and reason- 
able standards as may be established by the State approving agency. 


“§ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 

“(a) A State approving agency may approve the courses offered by an educa- 

tional institution when— 
“(1) such courses have been accredited and approved by a nationally 
ized accrediting agency or association ; 
““(2) eredit for such course is approved by the State department of edu- 
cation for credit toward a high school diploma ; 
“(3) such courses are conducted under sections 11-28 of title 20; or 
“(4) such courses are accepted by the State department of education for 
credit for a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s degree. 
For the purposes of this chapter the Commissioner shall publish a list of nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines to 
be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
institution and the State approving agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize the 
accreditation of such accrediting associations or agencies for approval of the 
courses specifically accredited and approved by such acrediting assoiation or 
ageny. In making application for approval, the institution shall transmit to the 
State approving agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this section, the State approving agency 
must find that adequate records are kept by the educational institution to show 
the progress of each eligible veteran. ‘The State approving agency must also find 
that the educational institution maintains a written record of the previous edu- 
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eation and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate credit 
has been given by the institution for previous education and training, with the 
training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the Administrator 
so notified. 


“§ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 

“(a) No course of education or training (other than a course of institucional 
on-farm training) which has not been approved by a State approving agency pur- 
suant to section 1953 of this title, which is offered by a public or private, profit 
or nonprofit, educational institution shall be approved for the purposes of this 
chapter unless the educational institution offering such course submits to the 
appropriate State approving agency a written application for approval of such 
course in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accompanied by not less than two copies of 
the current catalog or bulletin which is certified as true and correct in content 
and policy by an authorized owner or official and includes the following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume number and date. of publication ; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its governing body, officials and faculty ; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing legal holidays, beginning and 
ending date of each quarter, term, or semester, and other important dates - 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on enrollment with respect to en- 
rollment dates and specific entrance requirements for each course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations relative to leave, absences, class 
cuts, makeup work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatisfactory at- 
tendance ; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations relative to standards of progress 
required of the student by the institution (this policy will define the grading 
system of the institution, the minimum grades considered satisfactory, con- 
ditions for interruption for unsatisfactory grades or progress and a descrip- 
tion of the probationary period, if any, allowed by the institution, and con- 
ditions of reentrance for those students dismissed for unsatisfactory prog- 
ress. A statement will be made regarding progress records kept by the in- 
stitution and furnished the student) ; 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations relating to student conduct and 
conditions for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct ; 

““(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for tuition, books, supplies, tools, 
student activities, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, deposits, and 
all other charges; 

(9) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to the refund of 
the unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the stu- 
dent does not enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom ; 

“(10) A description of the available space, facilities, and equipment ; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for which approval is requested, 
showing subjects or units in the course, type of work or skill to be learned, 
and approximate time and clock hours to be spent on each subject or unit; 
and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to granting credit 
for previous educational training. 

“(e) The appropriate State approving agency may approve the application of 
such institution when the institution and its nonaceredited courses are found 
upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 

“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
content, and length with similar courses in public schools and other private 
schools in the State, with recognized accepted standards. 

(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifications of directors, administra- 
tors, and instructors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written record of the previous educa- 
tion and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate credit 
has been given by the institution for previous education and training, with 
the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the Ad- 
ministrator so notified. 

“(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees, and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to absence, grading policy, and rules of opera- 
tion and conduct will be furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 
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“(6) Upon completion of training, the veteran is given a certificate by the 
institution indicating the approved course and indicating that training was 
satisfactorily completed. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by the State approving agency are 
kept to show attendance and progress or grades, and satisfactory standards 
relating to attendance, progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all local, city, county, municipal, State 
and Federal regulations, such as fire codes, building and sanitation codes. 
The State approving agency may require such evidence of compliance as is 
deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound and capable of fulfilling its com- 
mitments for training. 

“(10) The institution does not utilize advertising of any type which is 
erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission, or intimation. 
The institution shall not be deemed to have met this requirement until the 
State approving agency (A) has ascertained from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission whether the Commission has issued an order to the institution to 
cease and desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, if such an order has 
been issued, given due weight to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its enrollment limitations as estab- 
lished by the State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, directors, owners, and instruc- 
tors are of good reputation and character, 

(13) The institution has and maintains a policy for the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the veteran 
fails to enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at any 
time prior to completion and such policy must provide that the amount 
charged to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges for a portion 
of the course shall not exceed the approximate pro rata portion of the total 
charges for tuition, fees, and other charges that the length of the com- 
pleted portion of the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be deemed necessary by the State 
approving agency. 


“$1955. Notice of approval of courses. 

“The State approving agency, upon determining that an educational institution 
has complied with all the requirements of this chapter, will issue a letter to such 
institution setting forth the courses which have been approved for the purposes 
of this chapter, and will furnish an official copy of such letter and any subse- 
quent amendments to the Administrator. The letter of approval shall be accom- 
panied by a copy of the catalog or bulletin of the institution, as approved by 
the State approving agency, and shall contain the following information : 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of approval of courses ; 

“(2) proper address and name of each educational institution or train- 
ing establishment : 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions of approval, referring specifi- 
cally to the approved catalog or bulletin published by the educational institu- 
tion ; 

“(4) name of each course approved ; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limitations such as maximum numbers 
authorized and student-teacher ratio ; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of State approving agency; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable provisions as are considered neces- 
sary by the appropriate State approving agency. 

“$ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances 

“(a) Any course approved for the purposes of this chapter which fails to 
meet any of the requirements of this chapter shall be immediately disapproved 
by the appropriate State approving agency. An educational institution or train- 
ing establishment which has its courses disapproved by a State approving agency 
will be notified of such disapproval by a certified or registered letter of notifica- 
tion and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue the education and training allow- 
ance of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training 
in which such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this 
chapter or if he finds that the educational institution or training establishment 
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offering such course has violated any provisions of this chapter or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. 

“(e) Each State approving agency shall notify the Administrator of each 
course which it has disapproved under this section. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“§ 1961. Authority and duties of Administrator 


“Payments under this chapter shall be subject to audit and review by the 
General Accounting Office as provided by the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 


“§ 1962. Education and vocational counseling 


“The Administrator may arrange for educational and vocational counseling 
to persons eligible for education and training under this chapter. At such in- 
tervals as he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting 
the need for general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, 
trades, and professions. Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting such in- 
formation shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


“§$ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 


“No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out this 
chapter, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
approving agency, State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, 
or any educational institution or training establishment. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to prevent any department, agency, or officer of the United 
States from exercising any supervision or control which such department, 
agency, or officer is authorized by law to exercise over any Federal educational 
institution or training establishment, or to prevent the furnishing of educa- 
tion or training under this chapter in any institution or establishment over which 
supervision or control is exercised by such other department, agency, or officer 
under authority of existing provisions of law. 


“§ 1964. Conflicting interests 


“(a) Every officer or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, or of the 
Office of Education, who has, while such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or services 
from, any educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible veteran 
was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter shall be im- 
mediately dismissed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any person who is an officer or employee 
of a State approving agency has, while he was such an officer or employee, 
owned any interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
ties, or services from, an educational institution operated for profit in which 
an eligible veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making payments under section 1945 of this title 
to such State approving agency unless such agency shall, without delay, take 
such steps as may be necessary to terminate the employment of such person 
and such payments shall not be resumed while such person is an officer or em- 
ployee of the State approving agency, or State Department of Veterans Affairs 
or State Department of Education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not approve any course offered by an 
educational institution operated for profit and, if any such course has been 
approved, shall disapprove each such course, if it finds that any officer or em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of Mducation, or the State 
approving agency owns an interest in, or receives «ny wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reasonable notice and public hearings, 
waive in writing the application of this section in the case of any officer or 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of a 
State approving agency, if he finds that no detriment will result to the United 
States or to eligible veterans by reason of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 


“$1965. Reports by institutions 
“(a) Educational institutions and training establishments shall, without de- 
lay, report to the Administrator in the form prescribed by him, the enrollment, 
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interruption, and termination of the education or training of each eligible vet- 
eran enrolled therein under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution which is 
required to submit reports and certifications to the Administrator under this 
chapter, an allowance at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible veteran en- 
rolled in and attending such institution under the provisions of this chapter to 
assist the educational institution in defraying the expense of preparing and sub- 
mitting such reports and certifications. Such allowances shall be paid in such 
manner and at such times as may be prescribed by the Administrator, except 
that if any institution fails to submit reports or certifications to the Adminis- 
trator as required by this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such institu- 
tion for the month or months during which such reports or certifications were 
not submitted as required by the Administrator. 


“$1966. Overpayments to veterans 

“Whenever the Administrator finds that an overpayment has been made to 
a veteran as the result of (1) the willful or negligent failure of the educational 
institution or training establishment to report, as required by this chapter and 
applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ Administration excessive absences from 
a course, or discontinuance or interruption of a course by the veteran or (2) 
false certification by the educational institution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall constitute a liability of such institution or 
establishment, and may be recovered in the same manner as any other debt due 
the United States. Any amount so collected shall be reimbursed if the over- 
payment is recovered from the veteran. This section shall not preclude the 
imposition of any civil or criminal liability under this or any other law. 


“$1967. Examination of records 


“The records and accounts of educational institutions and training establish- 


ments pertaining to eligible veterans who received education or training under 
this chapter shall be available for examination by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Government. 


“$1968. False or misleading statements 


“The Administrator shall not make any payments under this chapter to any 
person found by him to have willfully submitted any false or misleading claims. 
In each case where the Administrator finds that an educational institution or 


training establishment has willfully submitted a false or misleading claim, or 
where a veteran, with the complicity of an educational institution or training 
establishment, has submitted such a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
the facts of the case to the appropriate State approving agency and where 
deemed advisable to the Attorney General of the United States for appropriate 
action. 
“$1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission 

“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all State approving agencies 
advised of any information coming to its attention which would be of assistance 
to such agencies in carrying out their duties under this chapter. 
“$1970. Effective date of chapter 


“The provisions of this chapter shall take effect on the date of its enactment, 
except that no education or training allowance shall be paid with respect to any 


period prior to sixty days after the date of enactment of this chapter.” 
(b) The table of contents at the beginning of such title is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans. 1901” 
the following : 
“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve Between January 81, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 1908”. 
(c) The table of chapters at the beginning of part III of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans 1901.” 
the following : 


“ae, Sameer of Veterans Who Served Between January 81, 1955, and July 1, 


1908”. 
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(d) Such title is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) immediately after “chapter 33” 
the following : “or 40” ; 

(2) by striking out in section 111(a) “33 or 35”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following : “33, 35, or 40” 

(3) by inserting in section 211(a) "after “1761,” the following : “1961,” ; 

(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) “chapters 31 and 35” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “chapters 31, 35, and 40” ; 

(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) “chapter 31 or 33”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40” ; 

(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) “chapter 31 or 33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40” ; 

(7) by striking out in section 3013 “and 35” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following : “35, and 40” ; 

(8) by inserting after “chapter 35” in section 1611(a) (2) the following: 
“or education or training under chapter 40” ; 

(9) by inserting in section 1634 immediately before the comma follow- 
ing “therein” the following: “under this chapter or chapter 40”; and 

(10) by adding as a new sentence at the end of section 12(a) of Public 
Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1264) the following: “The period of education or 
training to which a veteran is entitled under part VIII, Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a) as saved from repeal by this subsection together with 
education or training received under chapter 33 or 40 of title 38 of the 
United States Code shall not exceed forty-eight months in the aggregate.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Every veteran who has a service-connected disability arising out of serv- 
ice during World War II or service after June 26, 1950, which is, or but for 
receipt of retirement pay would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this title, 
who is in need thereof on account of such disability shall be furnished such 
vocational rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator.” 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of section 1502(¢) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account 
of service after June 26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; 

“(B) after nine years following his discharge or release, if he was 
discharged or released after August 19, 1954; except with respect to 
any person who becomes eligible for such vocational rehabilitation by 
reason of a disability arising from service subsequent to January 31, 
1955, such person may be afforded vocational rehabilitation until nine 
years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, or until nine years after his discharge or release from 
service, whichever is later. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of section 1502 of such title is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded outside of a State 
to a veteran on account of service after June 26, 1950, if the veteran, 
at the time of such service, was not a citizen of the United States.” 

(d) Section 1502(d) of such title is repealed. 

Src. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the United tSates Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1817 the following new section : 


“§ 1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


“(a) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except 
sections 1813 and 1815 of this title), subject to the provisions of this section, if 
his tetal service was for 90 days or more, or if he was discharged or released 
from a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for benefits under ‘this section so long as 
lie is eligible under this chapter for any unused benefits derived from service 
during World War II or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is eligible for 
benefits under this section and who has obtained benefits under this chapter by 
reason of servieé during World War Il or the Korean conflict shall have his 
benefits under this section reduced by the amount of any benefits previously 
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obtained under this chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under this section to 
any individual on account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before July 1, 1973. 
If a loan report or application for loan guaranty is received by the Administra- 
tor before July 1, 1973, an additional period not to exceed one year will be 
allowed for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of guaranty. 
Direct loans authorized by this section shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 1811 (h) of this title. 

“(d) A fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed 
or made under this section, and no loan shall be guaranteed or made under 
this section until the fee payable with respect to such loan has been 
collected and remitted to the Administrator. The amount of the fee shall 
be established from time to time by the Administrator, but shall in no event 
exceed one-half of 1 per centum of the total loan amount. The amount of the 
fee may be included in the loan to the veteran and paid from the proceeds 
thereof. 

“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be available to the Administrator to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from 
the guaranty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator 
under subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those from 
the management or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security ac- 
quired, as a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions 
arising from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
use funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of 
‘Readjustment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall 
be made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator 
for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g¢) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination 
of authority to guarantee and make loans under this section, the Administrator 
shall cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time 
to time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 


the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 


(c) Seetion 1822 (a) of such title is amended by striking out “or 1813”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2101 (a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after “Korean conflict” the following: “or who served on active 
duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963,”’. 
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(b) Paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) of section 2102 (a) of such title are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) $300 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean 
conflict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more and 
served outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

“(2) $200 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean 
conflict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more, no 
part of which was performed outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska. 

“(3) $100 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean 
conflict, if such persons performed active duty for less than sixty days, and 
$100 for persons who entered the service between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963, and who are discharged or released from active duty on or 
after the date of the enactment of the Veteran’s Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, if such persons served on active duty for sixty days or more, ir- 
respective of where such active duty was performed.” 

(c) Section 2104 of such title is amended by adding at the end of such section 
the following new sentence: “Any member of the Armed Forces who qualifies 
for mustering-out payments under this chapter both by reason of active duty 
during the Korean conflict and active duty between January 31, 1955 and July 
1, 1963, may elect to receive mustering-out payments under either period of ac- 
tive duty, but not both.” 


[H.R.6004, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to make the educa- 
tional benefits provided for therein available to all veterans whether or not they serve 
during a period of war or armed hostilities 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended by striking out paragraphs (1) and 

(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any person who is: not in the active 
service in the Armed Forces and who— 

*“(A) has served in the active service in the Armed Denies for ninety 
days or more (exclusive of any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces 
to a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was 
substantially the same as established courses offered to civilians, or as a 
eadet or midshipman at one of the service academies), or has been dis- 
charged or released from active service by reason of an actual service- 
incurred injury or disability, and 

“(B) has been discharged or released from such active service under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable; 

“(2) The term ‘active service’ includes active duty for training required by 
section 262(c) (1) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 ;”. 

Src. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this title after three years after his discharge or release from 
active service.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 212 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In the event an eligible veteran returns to active service in the Armed 
Forces, his date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section and 
section 213, be the date of his dischargé or release from his last period of active 
service. 


Sec. 3. Section 213 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act is amended 
to read as follows : $ 


“PERIOD WITHIN WHICH EDUCATION AND TRAINING MUST BE COMPLETED 
“Sec. 213. No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under 


this title beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active service.” 


Sec. 4. Section 214(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
is amended by striking out “during his basic service period” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subsequent to June 27, 1950”. 
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[H.R. 6061, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to make the educa- 
tional benefits provided for therein available to all veterans whether or not they serve 
during a period of war or of armed hostilities 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 201 of the Veterans’ Readjust- 

ment Assistance Act of 1952 is amended by striking out paragraphs (1) and (2) 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any person who is not in the active 
service in the Armed Forces and who— 

(A) has served in the active service in the Armed Forces for ninety days 
or more (exclusive of any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to 
a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians, or as a cadet 
or midshipman at one of the service academies), or has. been discharged 
or released from active service by reason of an actual service-incurred 
injury or disability, and 

“(B) has been discharged or released from such active service under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable ; 

“(2) The term ‘active service’ includes active duty for training required by 
section 262(c) (1) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 ;’’. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 212 of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this title after three years after his discharge or release from 
active service.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 212 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In the event an eligible veteran returns to active service in the Armed 
Forces, his date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section 
and section 213, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period of 
active service.” 


Sec. 3. Section 213 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“PERLOD WITHIN WHICH EDUCATION AND TRAINING MUST BE COMPLETED 


“Sec. 218. No education, or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under 
this title beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active service.” 

Sec. 4. Section 214(a) of the Veterans’ Readjustment Asisstance Act of 1952 
is amended by striking out “during his basic service period” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsequent to June 27, 1950”. 


[H.R. 6464, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959”. 


Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States Code is amended by adding after 
chapter 39 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO SERVE BETWEEN 
JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 1963 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 


“See. 

“1908. Definitions. 
“SUBCHAPTER II—EIGIBILITY 

“1910. Entitlement to education or training aay: 

“1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training. 

“1912. Commencement ; time limitations. 

“1913. Expiration of all education and training. 
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“SUBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 


Ae. Selection of program 
Appiicstions ; approval. 

ange of a 
“1923. Disapprova enrollment in certain courses. 
1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress. 
“1925. Period of operation for approval. 
“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—-PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“1931. Education and training allowance. 

“1932. Computation of education and training allowances. 
“1933. Measurement of courses. 

“1934. Overeharges by educational institutions. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—-STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


“1941. Designation. 

“1942. Approval of courses. 

“1943. Cooperation. 

“1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 
“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“1951. Apprentice or other training on the job. 

“1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

“1953. Approval of accredited courses. 

54. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 

“1955. Notice of approval of courses. 

1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“1961. Authority and duties of Administrator. 

“1962. Educational and vocational counseling. 

“1963. Control by agencies of United States. 

“1964. Conflicting interests. 

“1965. Reports by institutions. 

“1966. Overpayments to veterans. 

“1967. Examination of records. 

“1968. False or misleading statements. 

“1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission. 
“1970. Effective date of chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 


“$1908. Definitions 

“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran who is not on active dul y 
and who— 

“(A) served on active duty at any time between January 31, 1955, aid 
July 1, 1963; 

“(B) was discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable ; and 

“(C) served on active duty for ninety days or more (exclusive of any 
period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a 
course of education or training which was substantially the same as estab- 
lished courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or midshipman at one of the 
service academies), or was discharged or released from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred between Januay 31, 1955, and ‘July 1, 1963, 
for an actual service-connected disability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or training’ means any single unit course 
or subject, any curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or subjects, which 
is generally accepted as necessary to fulfill requirements for the attainment of 
a predetermined and identified educataional, professional, or vocational objective. 


“(3) The term ‘course’ means an organized unit of subject matter in. which. 


instruction is offered within a given period of time or which Covers a specific 
amount of related subject matter for which credit toward graduation or certifi- 
cation is usually given. 
“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 
“(A) a child of an eligible veteran; 
“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the parent is in fact dependent 
upon the veteran; and 
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“(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, in the case of an eligible veteran 
who is a woman, her husband if he is in fact dependent upon her. 

“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public or private elemen- 
tary school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, business 
school, junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, professional school, 
university, scientific or technical institution, or other institution furnishing edu- 
cation for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ means any business or other establish- 
ment providing apprentice or other training on the job, including those under 
the supervision of a college or university or any State department of education, 
or any State apprenticeship agency, or any State board of vocational education, 
or any joint apprentice committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship established 
in accordance with chapter 4C of title 29, or any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment authorized to supervise such training. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal Zone. 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under this chapter to any individual on 
account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or of the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(e) The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ edu- 
eation and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of pro- 
viding vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to 
those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have 
been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1963, and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining the edu- 
eational and training status which they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained had they not served their country. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“§$ 1910. Entitlement to education or training generally 


“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the provisions of this chapter, be en- 
titled to the education or training provided under this chapter. 


“§$ 1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training 


“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training under this 
chapter for a period equal to one and a half times the duration of his service on 
active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and, with respect to an 
eligible veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, service on active duty after such 
date until his first discharge or release from such active duty after such date 
(or to the equivalent thereof in part-time training) , except that— 

“(1) in computing the duration of such service, there shall be excluded 
(A) any period of active duty which is creditable to an eligible veteran in 
determining entitlement to education or training under chapter 33, and (B) 
a period equal to any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a 
civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians or served as a. 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies ; 

“(2) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter shall not, except as provided in subsection 
(b), exceed thirty-six months reduced by a period equivalent to any period 
of educational assistance afforded him under chapters 33 and 35 of this title; 
and 

““(3) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter together with vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing received under chapter 31 of this title, and educational training received 
under part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a), and section 12(a) 
of the Act enacting this title shall not, except as provided in subsection (b), 
exceed thirty-six months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to education or training under this 
chapter of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an educational irstitution reg- 
ularly operated on the quarter or semester system ends during a quarter or 
semester and after a major part of such semester or quarter has expired, such’ 
period shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or semes- 
ter. In all other courses offered by educational institutions, whenever the period 
of eligibility ends after a major portion of the course is completed such period 
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may be extended to the end of the course or for nine weeks, whichever is the 
lesser period. 

“(e) In the case of any eligible veteran who is pursuing any program of edu- 
eation or training exclusively by correspondence one-fourth of the elapsed time 
in following such program of education or eoeiaing shall be charged against the 
veteran’s period of entitlement. 


“$ 1912. Commencement ; time limitations 


“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education or 
training under this chapter after three years after his discharge or release from 
active duty or after three years after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any otherwise 
eligible veteran whom the Administrator determines to have been prevented 
from initiating a program of education or training under this chapter within the 
period prescribed by this subsection because he had not met the nature of dis- 
charge requirements of section 1908(a)(1)(B) of this title before a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge or disniissal made pursuant to section 
1553 of title 10, the correction of the military records of the proper service de- 
partment under section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective action by competent 
authority, shall be permitted to initiate a program of education or training under 
this chapter within three years after the date his discharge or dismissal was so 
changed, corrected, or modified, or within three years after the date of enactment 
of this chapter, whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and training of an eligible veteran under this 
chapter shall, on and after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate his 
program, be pursued continuously until completion, except that an eligible vet- 
eran may suspend the pursuit of his program for periods of not more than 12 
consecutive months, and may suspend the pursuit of such program for longer 
periods if the Adminisirator finds that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the eligible veteran. 

“(c) If an eligible veteran returned to active duty before July 1, 1963, his date 
of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section and section 1913 of 
this title, be the date of -his discharge or release from his last peried of active 
duty which began before July 1, 1963. 


“$1913. Expiration of all education and training 


“No education or training shall be affcrded an eligible veteran under this 
chapter beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active duty or 
eight years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1959, whichever is later, except that any veteran who is eligible to initiate a 
program of education or training by reason of the second sentence of section 
1912(a) of this title shall be permitted to pursue, subject to the other provisions 
of this chapter, such program for a period of not more than five years after the 
date of initiation thereof; but in no event shall education or training be afforded 
under this chapter after June 30, 1973. 


“SUBCHAPTER III—HNROLLMENT 


“$ 1920. Selection of program 


“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, each eligible veteran may select 
a program of education or training to assist him in attaining an educational, 
professional, or vocational objective at any educational institution or training 
establishment selected by him, whether or not located in the State in which 
he resides, which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee in any 
field or branch of knowledge which such institution or establishment finds him 
qualified to undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this section, an eligible veteran may not pursue a program of education or 
training at an educational institution or training establishment which is not 
located in a State, unless such program is pursued as an approved educational 
institution of higher learning. The Administrator in his discretion may deny 
or discontinue the enrollment under this chapter of any veteran in a foreign 
educitional institution if he finds that such enrollment is not for the best 
interest of the veteran or the Government. 


“§ 1921. Applications; approval 


“Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate a program of education or 
training under this chapter shall submit an application to the Administrator 
which shall be in such form, and contain such information, as the Administrator- 
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shall prescribe. The Administrator shall approve such application unless he 
finds that such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education or training 
applied for or that his program of education or training fails to meet any of the 
requirements of this chapter, or that the eligible veteran is already qualified, 
by reason of previous education and training, for the educational, professional, 
or vocational objective for which the courses of the program of education or 
training are offered. The Administrator shall notify the eligible veteran of 
the approval or disapproval of his application. 


“$ 1922. Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 1921 of this title, each eligible 
veteran (except an eligible veteran whose program has been interrupted or 
discontinued due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of 
application) may, at any time before the end of the period during which he is 
entitled to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, 
make not more than one change of program of education or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not made a change of program of educa- 
tion or training before the expiration of the period during which he is entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, may make 
not more than one change of program of education or training with the approval 
of the Administrator. The Administrator shall approve such a change if he 
finds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress in his 
present program and that the failure is not due to his own misconduct, his 
own neglect, or his own lack of application, and if the program to which 
the eligible veteran desires to change is more in keeping with-his aptitude 
or previous education and training ; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible veteran desires to change, while 
not a part of the program currently pursued by him, is a normal progression 
from such program. 

“(c) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or 
training’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one pro- 
gram to pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or gen- 
erally required for, entrance into pursuit of the second. 


“§$ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 
veteran in any bartending course, dancing course, or personality development 
course. 
“(b) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 

(1) in any photography course or entertainment course; or 
“(2) in any music course—instrumental or vocal—public speaking 
course, Or course in sports or athletics such as horseback riding, swim- 
ming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or 
other sport or athletic courses, except courses of applied music, physical 
education, or public speaking which are offered by institutions of higher 
learning for credit as an integral part of a program leading to an educa- 
tional objective ; or 
“(3) in any other type of course which the Administrator finds to be 
avocational or recreational in character ; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business or oc- 
cupation. 

“(c) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible 
veteran, not already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college level 
offered by a proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational institution 
for any period during which the Administrator finds that more than eighty-five 
per centum of the students enrolled in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for them by the educational in- 
stitution or the Veterans’ Administration under this chapter, chapter 31 or 33 
of this title, or section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“$ 1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress 

“The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly 
prescribed standards and practices of the educational institution or training 
establishment, the conduct or progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 
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“$1925. Period of operation for approval 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any course offered by an educational institution when such course has been in 
operation for less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— : ; 

(1) any course to be pursued in public or other tax-supported educational 
institution ; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an educational institution which has 
been in operation for more than two years, if such course is similar in 
character to the instruction previously given by such institution ; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by an institution for a period of 
more than two years, notwithstanding the institution has moved to another 
location within the same general locality ; or 

(4) any course which is offered by a nonprofit educational institution of 
college level and which is recognized for credit toward a standard coliege 
degree. 


“§ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General 


“The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an 
education and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an 
educational institution or training establishment while it is listed by the 
Attorney General under section 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, as amended. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


§ 1931. Education and training allowance 


“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training under this chapter, and who applies therefor, 
an education and training allowance to meet, in part, the expenses of his subsist- 
ence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allowance for an eligible veteran shall be 
paid, as provided in section 1932 of this title, only for the period of the veterans’ 
enrollment as approved by the Administrator, but no allowance shall be paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a 
standard college degree or a course of institutional on-farm training for any 
period when the veteran is not pursuing his course in accordance with the 
regularly established policies and regulations of the institution and the re- 
quirements of this chapter ; 

“{2) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which does not 
lead to a standard college degree or in a course of apprentice or other train; 
ing on the job for any day of absence in excess of thirty days in a twelve- 
month period, not counting as absences weekends or legal holidays estab- 
lished by Federal or State law during which the institution or establishment 
\S session Or Operation 5 or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program of education exclusively by 
correspondence for any period during which ne lessons were serviced by the 
institution. 

“(e) No education and training allowance shall be paid to an eligible veteran 
for any period until the Administrator shall have received — 

*(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the case of an eligible veteran 
enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a standard college degree 
or a coOvrse of instiimona) on-farm training, a certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course as approved by the Adminis- 
trator, or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolied in an institutional 
course which does not lead to a standard college degree or a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a certification as to actual attend- 
ance during such period, or (CG) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled 
in a program of education or training by correspondence, a certification as to 
the number of lessons actually completed by the veteran and serviced by 
the institution ; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or training establishment, a Cer- 
Lification, or an endorsement on the veteran's certificate, {hat veleran 
was enrolled in and pursuing a course of education or training during 
such period, and, in the case of an institution furnishing education or 
training to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a certification, or an 
endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons com- 


pleted by the veteran and serviced by the institution, 
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Education and training allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be paid within 
twenty days after receipt by the Administrator of the certifications required 
by this subsection. 


§ 1932. Computation of education and training allowances 

“(a) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a program of education or training in an educational institution and 
is not entitled to receive an education and training allowance under subsection 
(b), (ec), (d), (e), or (f) shall be computed as follows: 

(1) If such program is pursued on a full-time basis, such allowance shall 
be computed at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or at the rate of $135 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the rate of 
$160 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a three-quarters time basis, such 
allowance shall be computed at the rate of $80 per month, if the veteran 
has no dependent, or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or at the rate of $120 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran has no 
dependent, or at the rate of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, or 
at the rate of $80 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a full-time program of education and training which consists of insti- 
tutional courses and on-the-job training, with the on-the-job training portion of 
the program being strictly supplemental to the institutional portion, shall be 
computed at the rate of (1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 
per month, if he has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(c) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of (1) $70 
per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has one de- 
pendent, or (3) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except 
that his education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each 
four-month period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the basic education and training allowance as four months bears 
to the total duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no 
case shal) the Administrator pay an education and training allowance under 
this subsection in an amount which, when added to the compensation to be 
paid to the veteran, in accordance with his approved training program, for pro- 
ductive labor performed as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 
per month, For the purpose of computing allowances under this subsection, the 
duration of the training of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the 
approved application as the period during which he may receive an education 
an’ training allowance for such training, plus such additional perlod, (€ any, as 
is necessary to make the number of months of such training a muitiple of four. 

“(d) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
institutional on-farm training shall be computed at the rate of (1) $95 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3S) S80 per month, tt he hag more than one dependent, except that his 
education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of the third, 
and each subsequent, four-month period as his program progresses by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or $80 per month, if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he has more 
than one dependent, as four months bears to the total duration of such vet- 
erans’ institutional on-farm training reduced by eight months. For the pur- 
pose of computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training 
of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application 
as the period during which he may receive an education and training allowance 
for such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make 
the number of such months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
a program of efincation or training exclusively by correspondence shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the established charge which the institution requires 
nonveterans to pay for the course or courses pursued by the eligible veterans, 
Such allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons com- 
pleted by the veteran and serviced by the institution, as certified by the 
Anstitation. 
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“(f) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training under this chapter in an educational 
institution on a less-than-half-time basis shall be computed at the rate of (1) 
the established charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires 
similarly circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing an approved course of flight 
training shall be paid an education and training allowance to be computed 
at the rate of 75 per centum of the established charge which similarly circum- 
stanced nonveterans enrolled in the same flight course are required to pay 
for tuition for the course. If such veteran’s program of education or training 
consists exclusively of flight training, he shall not be paid an education and 
training allowance under one of the preceding subsections of this section; if 
his program of education or training consists of flight training and other educa- 
tion or training, the allowance payable under this subsection shall be in addition 
to any education and training allowance payable to him under one of the pre- 
ceding subsections of this section for education or training other than flight 
training. Such allowance shall be paid monthly upon receipt of certification 
from the eligible veteran and the institution as to the actual flight training 
received by the veteran. In each such case the eligible veteran’s period of 
entitlement shall be charged (in addition to any charge made against his en- 
titlement by reason of education or training other than flight training) with 
one day for each $1.25 which is paid to the veteran as an educaion and training 
allowance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an education and training allowance 
under this chapter for any period during which (1) he is enrolled in and 
pursuing a course of eduction or training paid for by the United States under 
any provision of law other than this chapter. where the payment of such 
allowance would constitute a duplication of benefits paid to the veteran from 
the Federal Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of apprentice or other 
training on the job, a course of institutional on-farm training, or a course of 
gaan and training described in subsection (b) on a less than full-time 

sis. 


*“§ 1933. Measurement of courses 


“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) an institutional trade or technical 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level involving shop 
practice as an integral part thereof, shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of thirty hours per week of attendance is required with not more 
than two and one-half hours of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an institu- 
tional course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level in which 
theoretical or classroom instruction predominates sball be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of twenty-five hours per week net of instruction is 
required, and (3) an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college 
or university on a quarter or semester-hour basis for which credit is granted 
toward a standard college degree shall be considered a full-time course when a 
minimum of fourteen semester hours or its equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define full-time training in the case of all types 
of courses of education or training other than institutional on-farm training and 
the types of courses referred to in subsection (a) ; except that, the Administrator 
shall not define full-time apprentice training for a particular establishment 
other than that established as the standard workweek through bona fide 
«collective bargaining between employers and employees. 


*§ 1934. Overcharges by educational institutions 


“The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or re- 
ceived from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same courses to pay, disapprove such educational insti- 
tution for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public educational institution which does 
not have established charges for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran 
residents to pay, such institution may charge and receive from each eligible 
veteran who is a resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course. Any educa- 
tional institution or training establishment disapproved under this section shall 
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also be disapproved for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled 
therein under chapter 31 or 33, or for the enrollment of any eligible person not 


already enrolled therein under chapter 35. 
“SUBCHAPTER V—STA'E APPROVING AGENCIES 


“§ 1941. Designation 

“(a) Unless otherwise established by the law of the State concerned, the 
chief executive of each State is requested to create or designate a State depart- 
ment or agency as the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for the purposes of 
this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to create or designate a State approv- 
ing agency, the provisions of this chapter which refer to the State approving 
agency shall, with respect to such State, be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to approval by the Administrator under 
section 1942 of this title, the provisions of this chapter which refer to a State 
approving agency shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“$1942. Approval of courses 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the benefits of this chapter while en- 
rolled in a course of education or training offered by an educational institution 
or training establishment only if such course is approved by the State approving 
agency for the State where such educational institution or training establishment 
is situated or by the Administrator. Approval of courses by State approving 
agencies shall be in accordance with the provisions of this chapter and such 
other regulations and policies as the State approving agency may adopt. Each 
State approving agency shall furnish the Administrator with a current list of 
educational institutions and training establishments, specifying courses which 
it has been approved, and, in addition to such list, it shall furnish such other 
information to the Administrator as it and the Administrator may determine 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this chapter. Hach Sate approving 
agency shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of any course previ- 
ously approved and shall set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsible for the approval of courses of 
education or training offered by any agency of the Federal Government author- 
ized under other laws to supervise such education or training. The Admin- 
istrator may approve any course in any other educational institution or training 
establishment in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(c) Any course offered by an educational institution or training establish- 
ment shall be considered approved for the purposes of this chapter if it is in 
an approved status for education or training under chapter 33 of this title, 
and has not been disapproved under the provisions of this chapter. 


“§ 1943. Cooperation 

“(a) The Administrator and each State approving agency shali take cogni- 
zance of the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are conferred 
upon the Administrator and each State approving agency under the veterans’ 
educational programs. To assure that such programs are effectively and effi- 
ciently administered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the State approv- 
ing agencies is essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange of informa- 
tion pertaining to activities of educational institutions and training establish- 
ments, and particular attention should be given to the enforcement of approval 
standards, enforcement of wage and income limitations, enforcement of enroll- 
ment restrictions, and fraudulent and other criminal activities on the part of 
persons connected with educational institutions and training establishments in 
which veterans are enrolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the State approving agencies with copies 
of such Veterans’ Administration informational material as may aid them in 
carrying out this chapter. 


“§ 1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 


“(a) In carrying out his functions under this chapter, the Administrator may 
utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. 
The Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in devel- 
oping cooperative agreements between the Administrator and State and Jocal 
agencies relating to the approval of courses of education or training as provided 
for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing the plan of operations of State 
approving agencies under such agreements, and in rendering technical assistance 
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to such State and local agencies in developing and improving policies, standards, 
and legislation in connection with their duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the 
Federal department or agency concerned; and payment to cover the cost thereof 
shall (except in the case of the Office of Education) be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Funds 
necessary to enable the Office of Education to carry out its functions under this 
chapter are authorized to be appropriated directly to such Office. 


“$ 1945. Reimbursement of expenses 


“The Administrator is authorized to enter into contracts or agreements with 
State and local agencies to pay such State and local agencies for reasonable 
and necessary expenses of salary and travel incurred by employees of such agen- 
cies in (1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications of 
educational institutions and training establishments for furnishing courses of 
education or training to eligible veterans under this chapter, and in the super- 
vision of such educational institutions and training establishments, and (2) 
furnishing, at the request of the Administrator, any other services in connection 
with this chapter. Each such contract or agreement shall be conditioned upon 
compliance with the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF CoURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“§ 1951. Apprentice or other training on the job 


-“fa) Apprentice or other training on the job shall consist of courses offered 
by training establishments whenever such courses of training are furnished in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. Any training establishment de- 
siring to furnish a course of apprentice or other training on the job shall sub- 
mit to the appropriate State approving agency a written application setting 
forth the course of training for each job for which an eligible veteran is to be 
trained. The written application covering the course of training shall include 
the following : 

“(1) Title and description of the specific job ye, as for which the 
eligible veteran is to be trained ; 

(2) The length of the training period ; 

“(3) A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or 
tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks to 
be performed, and the approximate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task ; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course of 
training, at each successive step in the course, and at the completion of 
training: 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to employees 
already trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is to be trained ; 
and 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemental related instruction required. 

“(b) The appropriate State approving agency may approve a course of ap- 
prentice or other training on the job specified in an application submitted by a 
training establishment in accordance with subsection (a) if such training 
establishment is found upon investigation to have met the following criteria: 

“(1) The training content of the course is adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the Job for which the eligible 
veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the training 
period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills learned through organized train- 
ing on the job and not on such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive period 
of training are not less than those customarily naid in the training estab- 
lishment and in the community to a learner in the same job who is not a 
veteran, 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than 
three months and not more than two years of full-time training, except 
that this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 
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“(6) The length of the training period is no longer than that customarily 
required by the training establishment and other training establishments in 
the community to provide an eligible veteran with the required skills, 
arrange for the acquiring of job knowledge, technical information, and 
other facts which the eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become 
competent on the job for which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual eligible 
veteran who may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establishment adequate space, equipment, 
instructional material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by each 
eligible veteran toward his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible veteran for previous train- 
ing and job experience, whether in the military service or elsewhere, his 
beginning wage adjusted to the level to which such credit advances him, and 
his training period shortened accordingly, and provision is made for certifi- 
cation by the training establishment that such credit has been granted and 
the beginning wage adjusted accordingly. No course of training will be 
considered bona fide if given to an eligible veteran who is already qualified 
by training and experience for the Job objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agreement for each eligible veteran, 
including the training program and wage scale as approved by the State 
approving agency, is provided to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of training furnished by the train- 
ing establishment the eligible veteran is given a certificate by the employer 
indicating the length and type of training provided and that the eligible 
veteran has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other criteria as may be established 
by the State approving agency. 


“$1952. Institutional on-farm training 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the benefits of this chapter while 
enrolled in a course of full-time institutional on-farm training which has been 
approved by the appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may approve a course of institutional on- 
farm training when it satisfies the following requirements : 

“(1) The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural 
and related subjects of at least two hundred hours per year (and of at least 
eight hours each month) at an educational institution, with supervised work 
experience on a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such course on a farm 
or other agricultural establishment under his control. 

“(3) The course is developed with due consideration to the size and 
character of the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the 
eligible veteran will receive his supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veteran, in the type of farming for which he is training, 
for proficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm mechanics, con- 
servation of resources, food conservation, farm financing, farming manage 
ment, and the keeping of farm and home accounts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not less than one hundred hours of 
individual instruction per year, not less than fifty hours of which shall be 
on such farm or other agricultural establishment (with at least two visits 
by the instructor to such farm each month). Such individual instruction 
shall be given by the instructor responsible for the veterans’ institutional 
instruction and shall include instruction and home-study assignments in 
the preparation of budgets, inventories, and statements showing the produc- 
tion, use on the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or 
other agricultural est1blishment (whether by ownership, lease, management 
agreement, or other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a size and 
eharacter which (A) will, together with the group-instruction part of the 
course, occupy the full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit instruc- 
tion in all aspects of the management of the farm or other agricultural 
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establishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being trained, and 
will provide the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to the operation of 
his farm or other agricultural establishment the major portion of the farm 
practices taught in the group instruction part of the course, and (C) will 
assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under normal con- 
ditions at least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shall be made for certification by the institution and the 
veteran that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training pre- 
viously received by the veteran. 

“(8) The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and reason- 
able standards as may be established by the State approving agency. 

“§ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 

“(a) A State approving agency may approve the courses offered by an edu- 
eational institution when— 

“(1) such courses have been accredited and approved by a nationally 

zed accrediting agency or association ; 

“(2) credit for such course is approved by the State department of edu- 
cation for credit toward a high school diploma ; 

“(3) such courses are conducted under sections 11-28 of title 20; or 

“(4) such courses are accepted by the State department of education for 
credit for a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s degree. 

For the purposes of this chapter the Commissioner shall publish a list of 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines 
to be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
institution and the State approving agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize the 
accreditation of such accrediting associations or agencies for approval of the 
courses specifically accredited and approved by such accrediting association or 
agency. In making application for approval, the institution shall transmit to 
the State approving agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this section, the State approving 
agency must find that adequate records are kept by the educational institution 
to show the progress of each eligible veteran. The State approving agency must 
also find that the educational institution maintains a written record of the 
previous education and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that ap- 
propriate credit has been given by the institution for previous education and 


training, with the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran 
and the Administrator so notified. 


“$ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 


“(a) No course of education or training (other than a course of institutional 
on-farm training) which has not been approved by a State approving agency 
pursuant to section 1953 of this title, which is offered by a public or private, 
profit or nonprofit, educational institution shall be approved for the purposes 
of this chapter unless the educational institution offering such course submits 
to the appropriate State approving agency a written application for approval 
of such course in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accompanied by not less than two copies of the 
eurrent catalog or bulletin which is certified as true and correct in content and 
policy by an authorized owner or official and includes the following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume number and date of publication ; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its governing body, officials and faculty ; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing legal holidays, beginning and 
ending date of each quarter, term, or semester, and other important dates; 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on enrollment with respect to en- 
rollment dates and specific entrance requirements for each course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations relative to leave, absences, class 
euts, makeup work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatisfactory at- 
tendance ; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations relative to standards of progress 
required of the student by the institution (this policy will define the grading 
system of the institution, the minimum grades considered satisfactory, 
conditions for interruption for unsatisfactory grades or progress and a 
description of the probationary period, if any allowed by the institution, 
and conditions of reentrance for those students dismissed for unsatis- 
faetory progress. A statement will be made regarding progress records 
kept by the institution and funished the student) ; 
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“(7) Institution policy and regulations relating to student conduct and 
conditions for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct ; 

“(8) Detailed scheduleds of fees, charges for tuition, books, supplies, 
tools, student activities, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, deposits, 
and all other charges ; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to the refund of 
the unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the 
student does not enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued there- 
from ; 

“(10) A description of the available space, facilities, and equipment; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for which approval is requested, 
showing subjects or units in the course, type of work or skill to be learned, 
and approximate time and clock hours to be spent on ea¢h subject or unit; 
and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to granting 
credit for previous educational training. 


“(c) The appropriate State approving agency may approve the application of 
such institution when the institution and its nonaccredited courses are found 
uopn investigation to have met the following criteria : 


“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
content, and length with similar courses in public schools and other private 
schools in the State, with recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifications of directors, administra- 
tors, and instructors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written record of the previous educa- 
tion and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate 
credit has been given by the institution for previous education and training, 
with the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and 
the Administrator so notified. 

“(5) A eopy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees, and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to absence, grading policy, and rules of op- 
eration and conduct will be furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the veteran is given a certificate by 
the institution indicating the approved course and indicating that training 
was satisfactorily completed. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by the State approving agency are 
kept to show attendance and progress or grades, and satisfactory standards 
relating to attendance, progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all local, city, county, municipal, 
State, and Federal regulations, such as fire codes, building and sanitation 
codes. The State approving agency may require such evidence of com- 
pliance as is deemed necessary 

“(9) The institution is financially sound and capable of fulfilling its 
commitments for training. 

(10) The institution does not utilize advertising of any type which is 
erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission, or intima- 
tion. The institution shull not be deemed to have met this requirement 
until the State approving agency (A) has ascertained from the Federal 
Trade Commission whether the Commission has issued an order to the 
institution to cease and desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, if 
such an order has been issued, given due weight to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its enrollment limitations as 
established by the State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, directors, owners, and instructors 
are of good reputation and character. 

“(13) The institution has and maintains a policy for the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the veteran 
fails to enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at any 
time prior to completion and such policy must provide that the amount 
charged to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges for a portion 
of the course shall not exceed the approximate pro rata portion of the 
total charges for tuition, fees, and other charges that the length of the 
completed portion of the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be deemed necessary by the 
State approving agency. 
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“§ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 


“The State approving agency, upon determining that an educational institu- 
tion has complied with all the requirements of this chapter, will issue a letter 
to such institution setting forth the courses which have been approved for the 
purposes of this chapter, and will furnish an official copy of such letter and 
any subsequent amendments to the Administrator. The letter of approval 
shall be accompanied by a copy of the catalog or bulletin of the institution, 
as approved by the State approving agency, and shall contain the following 
information : 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of approval of courses; 

““(2) proper address and name of each educational! institution or training 
establishment ; 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions of approval, referring 
specifically to the approved catalog or bulletin published by the educa- 
tional imstitution ; 

“(4) name of each course approved : 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limitations such as maximum numbers 
authorized and student-teacher ratio; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of State approving agency; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable provisions as are considered neces- 
sary by the appropriate State approving agency. 


“§$ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances 


“(a) Any course approved for the purposes of this chapter which fails to 
meet any of the requirements of this chapter shall be immediately disapproved 
by the appropriate State approving agency. An educational institution or 
training establishment which has its courses disapproved by a State approv- 
ing agency will be notified of such disapproval by a certified or registered letter 
of notification and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue the education and training allow- 
ance of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training 
in which such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this 
chapter or if he finds that the educational institution or training establishment 
offering such course has violated any provisions of this chapter or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. fo). 

“(c) Each State approving agency shall notify the Administrator of each 
course which it has disapproved under this section. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“§$ 1961. Authority and duties of Administrator 


“Payments under this chapter shall be subject to audit and review by the 
General Accounting Office as provided by the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 


“§ 1962. Education and vocational counseling 


“The Administrator may arrange for educational and vocational counseling 
to persons eligible for education and training under this chapter. At such inter- 
vals as he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting the 
need for general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, trades, 
and professions. Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting such informa- 
tion shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


“$ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 


“No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out this 
chapter, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
approving agency, State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, or 
any educational institution or training establishment. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to prevent any department, agency, or officer of the United States 
from exercising any supervision or control which such department, agency, or 
officer is authorized by law to exercise over any Federal educational institution 
or training establishment, or to prevent the furnishing of education or training 
under this chapter.in any institution or establishment over which supervision 
or control is exercised by such other. department, agency, or officer under au- 
thority of existing provisions. of law. 
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“§ 1964. Conflicting interests 

“(a) Every officer or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, or of the 
Office of Education, who has, while such an officer or employee, owned any 
interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or serv- 
ices from, any educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible 
veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter shall 
be immediately dismissed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any person who is an officer or employee 
of a State approving agency has, while he was such an officer or employee, 
owned any interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
ties, or services from, an educational institution operated for profit in which an 
eligible veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making payments under section 1945 of this title 
to such State approving agency unless such agency shall, without delay, take 
such steps as may be necessary to terminate the employment of such person 
and such payments shall not be resumed while such person is an officer or em- 
ployee of the State approving agency, or State Department of Veterans Affairs 
or State Department of Education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not approve any course offered by an 
educational institution operated for profit and, if any such course has been 
approved, shall disapprove each such course, if it finds that any officer or em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of a State 
approving agency owns an interest in, or receives any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reasonable notice and public hearings, 
waive in writing the application of this section in the case of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of a State 
approving agency, if he finds that no detriment will result to the United States 
or to eligible veterans by reason of such interest or connection of such officer 
or employee. 


“§$ 1965. Reports by institutions 

“(a) Educational institutions and training establishments shall, without de- 
lay, report to the Administrator in the form prescribed by him, the enrollment, 
interruption, and termination of the education or training of each eligible vet- 
eran enrolled therein under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution which is re- 
quired to submit reports and certifications to the Administrator under this chap- 
ter, an allowance at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible veteran enrolled 
in and attending such institution under the provisions of this chapter to assist 
the educational institution in defraying the expense of preparing and submitting 
such reports and certifications. Such allowances shall be paid in such manner 
and at such times as may be prescribed by the Administrator, except that if any 
institution fails to submit reports or certifications to the Administrator as re- 
quired by this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such institution for the 
month or months during which such reports or certifications were not submitted 
as required by the Administrator. 


“§$ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 


“Whenever the Administrator finds that an overpayment has been made to 
a veteran as the result of (1) the willful or negligent failure of the educa- 
tional institution or training establishment to report, as required by this chapter 
and applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ Administration excessive absences 
from a course, or discontinuance or interruption of a course by the veteran 
or (2) false certification by the educational institution or training establish- 
ment, the amount of such overpayment shall constitute a liability of such in- 
stitution or establishment, and may be recovered in the same manner as any 
other debt due the United States. Any amount so collected shall be reim- 
bursed if the overpayment is recovered from the veteran. This section shall 


not preclude the imposition of any civil or criminal liability under this or any 
other law. 


“§$ 1967. Examination of records 


“The records and accounts of educational institutions and training estab 
lishments pertaining to eligible veterans who received education or training 
under this chapter shall be available for examination by duly authorized repre 
sentatives of the Government. 
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“$ 1968. False or misleading statements 

“The Administrator shall not make any payments under this chapter to any 
person found by him to have willfully submitted any false or misleading claims. 
In each case where the Administrator finds that an educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully submitted a false or misleading claim, 
or where a veteran, with the complicity of an educational institution or train- 
ing establishment, has submitted such a claim, he shall make a complete report 
of the facts of the case to the appropriate State approving agency and where 
deemed advisable to the Attorney General of the United States for appropriate 
action. 
“§ 1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission 

“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all State approving agencies ad- 
vised of any information coming to its attention which would be of assistance 
to such agencies in carrying out their duties under this chapter. 
“$1970. Effective date of chapter 

“The provisions of this chapter shall take effect on the date of its enactment, 
except that no education or training allowance shall be paid with respect to any 
period prior to sixty days after the date of enactment of this chapter.” 

(b) The table of contents at the beginning of such title is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans 1901” 
the following: 


“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963_ 1908”. 


(ec) The table of chapters at the beginning of part III of such title is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans 1901” 
the following: 
“40. ogg of Veterans Who Served Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 


1908”. 


(d) Such title is further amended— 
(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) immediately after “chapter 33” 
the following: “or 40”; 
(2) by striking out in section 111(a) “33 or 35”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following : “33, 35, or 40” : 
(3) by imserting in section 211(a) after “1761,” the following: “1961,” ; 
(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) “chapters 31 and 35” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following : “chapters 31, 35, and 40”: 
(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) “chapter 31 or 33”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40”; 
(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) “chapter 31 or 33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40”; 
(T) by striking out in section 3013 “and 35” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following : “35, and 40”; 
(8) by inserting after “chapter 35” in section 1611(a) (2) the following; 
“or education or training under chapter 40” ; 
(9) by inserting in section 1634 immediately before the comma follow- 
ing “therein” the following: “under this chapter or chapter 40”; and 
(10) by adding as a new sentence at the end of section 12(a) of Pub- 
lic Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1264) the following: “The period of education 
or training to which a veteran is entitled under part VIII, Veterans Regu- 
lation Numbered 1(a) as saved from repeal by this subsection together 
with education or training received under chapter 33 or 40 of. title 38 of 
the United States Code shall not exceed forty-eight months in the aggregate.” 
Sec. 3. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 
_“(a) Every veteran who has a service-connected disability arising out of 
service during World War II or service after June 26, 1950, which is, or but 
for receipt of retirement pay would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this 
title, who is in need thereof on account of such disability shall be furnished such 
vocational rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator.” 


(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of section 1502(c) of such title 1s 
amended to read as follows: 
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“(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account 
of service afterJune 26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; 

“(B) after nine years following his discharge or release, if he was 
discharged or released after August 19, 1954; except with respect to 
any person who becomes eligible for such vocational rehabilitation 
by reason of a disability arising from service subsequent to January 31, 
1955, such person may be afforded vocational rehabilitation until nine 
years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, or until nine years after his discharge or release from 
service, whichever is later. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of section 1502 of such title is amended to read as follows: 
(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded outside of a State 
to a veteran on account of service after June 26, 1950, if the veteran, at 
the time of such service, was not a citizen of the United States.” 
(d) Section 1502(d) of such title is repealed. 
Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1817 the following new section: 


“$1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


“(a) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter 
(except sections 1813 and 1815 of this title), subject to the provisions of this 
section, if his total service was for 90 days or more, or if he was discharged or 
released from a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1968, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for benefits under this section so long as he 
is eligible under this chapter for any unused benefits derived from service during 
World War II or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is eligible for benefits 
under this section and who has obtained benefits under this chapter by reason 
of service during World War II or the Korean conflict shall have his benefits 
under this section reduced by the amount of any benefits previously obtained 
under this chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under this section to any 
individual on account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before July 1, 
1937. If a loan report or application for loan guaranty is received by the 
Administrator before July 1, 1973, an additional period not to exceed one year 
will be allowed for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of 
guaranty. Direct loans authorized by this section shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of section 1811(h) of this title. 

“(d) A fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed 
or made under this section, and no loan shall be guaranteed or made under 
this section until the fee payable with respect to such loan has been collected and 
remitted to the Administrator. The amount of the fee shall be established from 
time to time by the Administrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half of 1 
per centum of the total loan amount. The amount of the fee may be included 
in the loan to the veteran and paid from the proceeds thereof. 

“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be available to the Administrator to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from 
the guaranty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator 
under subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those from 
the mahagement or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security acquired, 
as a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions aris- 
ing from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall use 
funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of ‘Read- 
justment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall be 
made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator 
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for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination 
of authority to guarantee and make loans under this section, the Administrator 
shall cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time 
to time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately below 
“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 


the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 


(ec) Section 1822(a) of such title is amended by striking out “or 1813”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1813, or 1818”. 

Sec, 5. (a) Section 2101(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after ‘Korean conflict” the following: ‘or who served on active duty 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963,”’. 

(b) Paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) of section 2102(a) of snch title are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(L) $800 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean 
conflict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more and 
served outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

“(2) $200 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons perfermed active duty for sixty days or more, no part 
of which was performed outside the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska. 

“(3) $100 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean 
conflict, if such persons performed active duty for less than sixty days, and 
$100 for persons who entered the service between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1968, and who are discharged or released from active duty on or 
after the date of the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, if such persons served on active duty for sixty days or more, 
irrespective of where such active duty was performed.” 

(ec) Section 2104 of such title is amended by adding at the end of such section 
the following new sentence: “Any member of the Armed Forces who qualifies 
for mustering-out payments under this chapter both by reason of active duty dur- 
ing the Korean conflict and active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963, may elect to receive mustering-out payments under either. period of active 
duty, but not both.” 


[H.R. 6932, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide readjuatunent assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States Code is amended by adding after 
chapter 39 the following new chapter: ~ 
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or “CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO SERVE BETWEEN 
iy JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 1968 


“SUBCHAPTER I-——-DEFINITIONS 
“See. 
or “1908. Definitions. 


it “SUBCHAPTER II-——-ELIGIBILITY 


Mt “1910. Entitlement to education or training peperaliy. 
iS, “1911. Duration of veteran's education or tra 
“1912. Commencement ; time limitations. 


mn “1913, Expiration of all education and training, 


“SUBCHAPTER III-—-ENROLLMENT 


“1920. Selection of program. 
1e “1921. approval. 
“1922. Change of program, 
to “1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses. 
“1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress. 
is “1925. Period of operation for approval. 
“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—-PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“1981. Education and training allowance. 
“1932. Computation of ee — and training allowances. 
“1933. Measurement of co 


. Overcharges by educational institutions, 


= 
= 


“SUBCHAPTER VY—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 
“1941. Designation, 


“1942. Approval of courses. 
“1943. Cooperation 
“1944, Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 


“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 
“SUBCGAPTER VI-——APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“1951. Apprentice or other training on the job. 
“1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

“1953. Approval of accredited COUTEES. 

“1954. Approval of 

“1955. Notice of approval of cour 

“1996, Disapproval of courses and “discontinuance of allowances. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII-—-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“1961. Authority and duties of Administrator. 

. Educational and vocational counseling. 

“1963. Control by agencies of United States, 

“1964. Conflicting interests. 

“1965. Reports by institutions. 

“1966. Overpayments to veterans. 

“1967. Examination of records. 

“1968. False or misleading statements. 

“1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission. 


. Effective date of chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 


On” 
© 


o 


“$ 1908. Definitions 


“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— : 
“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran who is not on active duty 
and who— 
“(A) served on active duty at any time between January 31, 1955, and 
5 July 1, 1963; 
“(B) was discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable; and 
‘ “(C) served on active duty for ninety days or more (exclusive of any 
period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a civilian institution for 
: a course of education or trainine which was substantially the same as 
‘ established courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or midshipman at one 
of the service academies), or was discharged or released from a period of 
active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963, for an actual service-connected disability. 
“(2) The term ‘program of education or training’ means any single unit 
course or subject, any curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or sub- 
jects, which is generally accepted as necessary to fulfill requirements for the 
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attainment of a predetermined and identified educational, professional, or 
vocational objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an organized unit of subject matter in which 
instruction is offered within a given period of time or which covers a specific 
amount of related subject matter for which credit toward graduation or certifi- 
cation is usually given. ; 

(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

*(A) a child of an eligible veteran ; 

“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the parent is in fact dependent 
upon the veteran ; and 

“(C) the wife of an elegible veteran, or, in the case of an eligible veteran 
who is a woman, her husband if he is in fact dependent upon her. 

“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public or private ele- 
mentary school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, 
business school, junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, profes- 
sional school, university, scientific or technical institution, or other institution 
furnishing education for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ means any business or cther estab- 
lishment providing apprentice or other training on the job, including those 
under the supervision of a college or university or any State department of 
education, or any State apprenticeship agency, or any State board of vocational 
education, or any joint apprentice committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
established in accordance with chapter 4C of title 29, or any agency of the 
Federal Government authorized to supervise such training. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal Zone. 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under this chapter to any individual on 
account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or of the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(e) The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ 
education and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of 
providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions 
have been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining 
the educational and training status which they might normally have aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their country. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“$1910. Entitlement to education or training generally 


“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the provisions of this chapter, be 
entitled to the education or training provided under this chapter. 


“$1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training 


“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training under 
this chapter for a period equal to one and half times the duration of his serv- 
ice on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1968, and, with 
respect to an eligible veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, service on active 
duty after such date until his first discharge or release from such active duty 
ater such date (or to the equivalent thereof in part-time training), except 
that— 

“(1) in computing the duration of such service, there shall be excluded 
(A) any period of active duty which is creditable to an eligible veteran 
in determining entitlement to education or training under chapter 33, 
and (B) a period equal to any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces 
to a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was 
substantially the same as established courses offered to civilians or served 
as a cadet or midshipman at cne of the service academies; 

“(2) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter shall not, except as provided in subsection ( b), 
exceed thirty-six months reduced by a period equivalent to any period of 
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“(3) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter together with vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing received under chapter 31 of this title, and educational training received 
under part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a), and section 12(a) 
of the Act enacting this title shall not, except as provided in subsection (b), 
exceed thirty-six months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to education or training under this 
chapter of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an educational institution regu- 
larly operated on the quarter or semester system ends during a quarter or semes- 
ter and after a major part of such semester or quarter has expired, such period 
shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or semester. In 
all other courses offered by educational institutions, whenever the period of eli- 
gibility ends after a major portion of the course is completed such period may be 
extended to the end of the course or for nine weeks, whichever is the lesser 
period. 

“(e@) In the case of any eligible veteran who is pursuing any program of edu- 
cation or training exclusively by correspondence, one-fourth of the elapsed time 
in following such program of education or training shall be charged against the 
veteran’s period of entitlement. 


“$1912. Commencement ; time limitations 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education or 
training under this chapter after three years after his discharge or release from 
active duty or after three years after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any otherwise eli- 
gible veteran whom the Administrator determines to have been prevented from 
initiating a program of education or training under this chapter within the pe- 
riod prescribed by this subsection because he had not met the nature of discharge 
requirements of section 1908(a)(1)(B) of this title before a change, correction, 
or modification of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant to section 1553 of title 
10, the correction of the military records of the proper service department under 
section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective action by competent authority, shall 
be permitted to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter 
within three years after the date his discharge or dismissal was so changed, 
corrected, or modified, or within three years after the date of enactment of this 
chapter, whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and training of an eligible veteran under this 
chapter shall, on and after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate his 
program, be pursued continuously until completion, except that an eligible vet- 
eran may suspend the pursuit of his program for periods of not more than 12 
consecutive months, and may suspend the pursuit of such program for longer 
periods if the Administrator finds that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the eligible veteran. 

“(c) If an eligible veteran returned to active duty before July 1, 1963, his 
date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section and section 1913 
of this title, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period of active 
duty which began before July 1, 1963. 


“$1913. Expiration of all education and training 


“No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under this 
chapter beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active duty or 
eight years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1959, whichever is later, except that any veteran who is eligible to initiate a pro- 
gram of education or training by reason of the second sentence of section 1912(a) 
of this title shall be permitted to pursue, subject to the other provisions of this 
chapter, such program for a period of not more than five years after the date 
of initiation thereof; but in no event shall education or training be afforded un- 
der this chapter after June 30, 1973. 


“SuBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 


“§ 1920. Selection of program 

“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, each eligible veteran may select a 
program of education or training to assist him in attaining an educational, pro- 
fessional, or vocational objective at any educational institution or training es- 
tablishment selected by him, whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee in any field or 
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branch of knowledge which such institution or establishment finds him qualified 
to undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion, an eligible veteran may not pursue a program of education or training at 
an educational institution or training establishment which is not located in a 
State, unless such program is pursued at an approved educational institution of 
higher learning. The Administrator in his discretion may deny or discontinue 
the enroliment under this chapter of any veteran in a foreign educational insti- 
titution if he finds that such enrollment is not for the best interest of the veteran 
or the Government. 


“$1921. Applications; approval 

“Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter shall submit an application to the Administrator which shall 
be in such form, and contain such information, as the Administrator shall pre- 
seribe. The Administrator shall approve such application unless he finds that 
such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education or training applied 
for or that his program of education or training fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter, or that the eligible veteran is already qualified, by reason 
of previous education and training, for the educational, professional, or voca- 
tional objective for which the courses of the program of education or training 
are offered. The Administrator shall notify the eligible veteran of the approval 
or disapproval of his application. 

“$1922. Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 1921 of this title, each eligible vet- 
eran (except an eligible veteran whose program has been interrupted or dis- 
continued due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of 
application) may, at any time before the end of the period during which he is 
entitled to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, make 
not more than one change of program of education or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not made a change of program of educa- 
tion or training before the expiration of the period during which he is entitled to 
initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, may make not 
more than one change of program of education or training. with the approval 
of the Administrator. The Administrator shall approve such a change if he 
finds that— 

*(1) the eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress in his present 
program and that the failure is not due to his own misconduct, his own 
neglect, or his own lack of application, and if the program to which the 
eligible veteran desires to change is more in keeping with his aptitude or 
previous education and training; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible veterans desires to change, while 
not a part of the program currently pursued by him, is a normal progression 
from such program. 

“(c) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or 
training’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one program 
to pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of the second. 


“§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible vet- 
eran in any bartending course, dancing course, or personality development course. 
“(b) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 
veteran— 
(1) in any photography course or entertainment course; or 
“(2) in any music course—instrumental or vocal—public speaking course, 
or course in sports or athletics such as horsebackriding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport or 
athletic courses, except courses of applied music, physical education, or 
public speaking which are offered by institutions of higher learning for credit 
as an integral part of a program leading to an educational objective; or 
“(3) in any other type of course which the Administrator finds to be 
avocational or recreational in character ; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business or 
occupation. 
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“(e) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible 
veteran, not already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college 
level offered by a proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational insti- 
tution for any period during which the Administrator finds that more than 
eighty-five per centum of the students enrolled in the course are having all or 
any part of their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for them by the edu- 
cational institution or the Veterans’ Administration under this chapter, chapter 
31 or 33 of this title, or section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“§ 1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress 

“The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly 
prescribed standards and practices of the educational institution or training 
establishment, the conduct or progress of such veterans is unsatisfactory. 


“$1925. Period of operation for approval 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any course offered by an educational institution when such course has been 
in operation for less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any course to be pursued in a public or other tax-supported educa- 
tional institution ; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an educational institution which has 
been in operation for more than two years, if such course is similar in 
character to the instruction previously given by such institution ; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by an institution for a period of 
more than two years, notwithstanding the institution has moved to another 
location within the same general locality; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a nonprofit educational institution of 
college level and which is recognized for credit toward a standard college 
degree. 

“§ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General 

“The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an 
education and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an 
educational institution or training establishment while it is listed by the Attorney 
General under section 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, as amended. 


“SUBCHAPTER I1V—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“$1981. Education and training allowance 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a program of education or training under this chapter, and who applies therefor, 
an education and training allowance to meet in part the expenses of his sub- 
sistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allowance for an eligible veteran shall be 
paid, as provided in section 1932 of this title, only for the period of the veteran’s 
enrollment as approved by the Administrator, but no allowance shall be paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a 
standard college degree or a course of institutional on-farm training for any 
period when the veteran is not pursuing his course in accordance with the 
regularly established policies and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter; 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which does not 
lead to a standard college degree or in a course of apprentice or other 
training on the job for any day of absence in excess of thirty days in a 
twelve-month period, not counting as absences weekends or legal holidays 
established by Federal or State law during which the institution or estab- 
lishment is not regularly in session or operation ; or 

(3) to any veteran pursuing his program of education exclusively by cor- 
respondence for any period during which no lessons were serviced by the 
institution. 

“(c) No education and training allowance shall be paid to an eligible veteran 
for any period until the Administrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the case of an eligible veteran en- 
rolled in an institutional course which leads to a standard college degree 
or a course of institutional on-farm training, a certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course as approved by the Adminis- 
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trator, or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an institutional 
course which does not lead to a standard college degree or a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a certification as to actual attendance 
during such peried, or (C) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in a 
program of education or training by correspondence, a certification as to 
the number of lessons actually completed by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution ; and : 

“(2) from the educational institution or training establishment, a certifi- 
cation, or an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that such veteran 
was enrolled in and pursuing a course of education or training during such 
period, and, in the case of an institution furnishing education or training 
to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a certification, or an endorse- 
ment on the veteran's certificate, as to the number of lessons completed by 
the veteran and serviced by the institution. 

Education and training allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be paid within 


twenty days after receipt by the Administrator of the certifications required by 
this subsection. 


“§ 1932. Computation of education and training allowances 


“(a) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training in an educational institution and is not 
entitled to receive an education and training allowance under subsection (b), 


(c), (d), (e), or (f) shall be computed as follows: 


“(1) If such program is pursued on a full-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran has no de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $135 per month, if he has one dependent, or at 
the rate of $160 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a three-quarters time basis, such al- 
lowance shall be computed at the rate of $80 per month, if the veteran has 
no dependent, or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or at the rate of $120 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran has no de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the 
rate of $80 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a full-time program of education and training which consists of insti- 
tuitional courses and on-the-job training, with the on-the-job training portion 
of the program being strictly supplemental to the institutional portion, shall be 
computed at the rate of (1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 
per month, if he has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(c) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of (1) 
$70 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has one de- 
pendent, or (3) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that 
his education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each four- 
month period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the basic education and training allowance as four months bears to 
the total duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no case 
shall the Administrator pay an education and training allowance under this 
subsection in an amount which, when added to the compensation to be paid to 
the veteran, in accordance with his approved training program, for productive 
labor performed as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 per 
month. For the purpose of computing allowances under this subsection, the 
duration of the training of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in 
the approved application as the period during which he may receive an edu- 
eation and training allowance for such training, plus such additional period, if 
any, as is necessary to make the number of months of such training a multiple 
of four. 

“(d) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
institutional on-farm training shall be computed at the rate of (1) $95 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that his 
edneation and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of the third, and 
each subsequent, four-month period as his program progresses by an amount 
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which bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or $80 per month, if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent, as four months bears to the total duration of such veterans’ insti- 
tutional on-farm training reduced by eight months, For the purpose of comput- 
ing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training of an eligible 
veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application as the period 
during which he may receive an education and training allowance for such train- 
ing, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the number of 
such months of such training 4 multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing a 
program of education or training exclusively by correspondence shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the established charge which the institution requires non- 
veterans to pay for the course or courses pursued by the eligible veteran. Such 
allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institution, as certified by the institution. 

“(f) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training under this chapter in an educational 
institution on a less-than-half-time basis shall be computed at the rate of (1) 
the established charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires simi- 
larly circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing an approved course of flight 
training shall be paid an education and training allowance to be computed at the 
rate of 75 per centum of the established charge which similarly circumscribed. 
nonveterans enrolled in the same flight course are required to pay for tuition for 
the course. If such veteran’s program of education or training consists exclu- 
sively of flight training, he shall not be paid an education and training allowance 
under one of the preceding subsections of this section; if his pregram of educa- 
tion or training consists of flight training and other education or training, the 
allowance payable under this subsection shall be in addition to any education 
and training allowance payable to him under one of the preceding subsections 
of this section for education or training other than flight training. Such allow- 
ance shall be paid monthly upon receipt of certification from the eligible veteran 
and the institution as to the actual flight training received by the veteran. In 
each such case the eligible veteran’s period of entitlement shall be charged (in 
addition to any charge made against his entitlement by reason of education or 
training other than flight training) with one day for each $1.25 which is paid to 
the veteran as an education and training allowance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an education and training alowance 
under this chapter for any period during which (1) he is enrolled in and pursu- 
ing a course of education or training paid for by the United States under any 
provision of law other than this chapter, where the payment of such allowance 
would constitute a duplication of benefits paid to the veteran from the Federal 
Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, a course of institutional on-farm training, or a course of education and train- 
ing described in subsection (b) on a less than full-time. basis. 


“$1933. Measurement of courses 

“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) an institutional trade or technical 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level involving shop prac- 
tice as an integral part thereof, shall be considered a full-time course when a 
minimum of thirty hours per week of attendance is required with not more than 
two and one-half hours of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an institutional 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level in which theoretical 
or classroom instruction predominates shall be considered a full-time course 
when a minimum of twenty-five hours per week net of instruction is required, 
and (3) an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college or university 
on a quarter or semester-hour basis for which credit is granted toward a stand- 
ard college degree shall be considered a full-time course when a minimum of 
fourteen semester hours or its equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define full-time training in the case of all types 
of courses of education or training other than institutional on-farm training and 
the types of courses referred to in subsection (a); except that, the Administra- 
tor shall not define full-time apprentice training for a particular establishment 
other than that established as the standard workweek through bona fide collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and employees. 
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“§ 1984. Overcharges by educational institutions 


“The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or re- 
ceived from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced 
nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such educational 
institution for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public educational institution which does not 
have established charges for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran resi- 
dents to pay, such institution may charge and receive from each eligible veteran 
who is a resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching personnel 
and supplies for instruction attributable to such veteran, but in no event to 
exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course. Any educational insti- 
tution or training establishment disapproved under this section shall also be 
disapproved for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein under 
chapter 31 or 33, or for the enrollment of any eligible person not already enrolled 
therein under chapter 35. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


“§ 1941. Designation 


“(a) Unless otherwise established by the law of the State concerned, the 
chief executive of each State is requested to create or designate a State depart- 
ment or agency as the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for the purposes of 
this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to create or designate a State approving 
agency, the provisions of this chapter which refer to the State approving agency 
shall, with respect to such State, be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to approval by the Administrator under 
section 1942 of this title, the provisions of this chapter which refer to a State 
approving agency shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“$1942. Approval of courses 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the benefits of this chapter while en- 
rolled in a course of education or training offered by an educational institution 
or training establishment only if such course is approved by the State approving 
agency for the State where such educational institution or training establish- 
ment is situated or by the Administrator. Approval of courses by State approv- 
ing agencies shall be in accordance with the provisions of this chapter and such 
other regulations and policies as the State approving agency may adopt. Each 
State approving agency shall furnish the Administrator with a current list of 
educational institutions and training establishments, specifying courses which it 
has approved, and, in addition to such list, it shall furnish such other informa- 
tion to the Administrator as it and the Administrator may determine to be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this chapter. Each State approving agency 
shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of any course previously ap- 
proved and shall set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsible for the approval of courses of 
education or training offered by any agency of the Federal Government author- 
ized under other laws to supervise such education or training. The Administre- 
tor may approve any course in any other educational institution or training 
establishment in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(c) Any course offered by an educational institution or training establish- 
ment shall be considered ‘approved for the purposes of this chapter if it is in an 
approved status for education or training under chapter 33 of this title, and has 
not been disapproved under the provisions of this chapter. 


“§ 1943. Cooperation 


“(a) The Administrator and each State approving agency shall take cogni- 
zance of the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are con- 
ferred upon the Administrator and each State approving agency under the 
veterans’ educatonal programs. To assure that such programs are effectively 
and efficiently administered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the State 
‘approving agencies is essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange of 
information pertaining to activities of educational institutions and training 
establishments, and particular attention should be given to the enforcement of 
approval standards, enforcement of wage and income limitations, enforcement 
of enrollment restrictions, and fraudulent and other criminal activities on the 
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part of persons connected with educational institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the State approving agencies with copies 
of such Veterans’ Administration informational material as may aid them in 
carrying out this chapter. 


“§ 1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies 

“(a) In carrying out his functions under this chapter, the Administrator 
may utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. 
The Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in devel- 
oping cooperative agreements between the Administrator and State and local 
agencies relating to the approval of courses of education or training as pro- 
vided for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing the plan of operations of State 
approving agencies under such agreements, and in rendering technical assist- 
ance to such State and local agencies in developing and improving policies, 
standards, and legislation in connection with their duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the 
Federal department or agency concerned ; and payment to cover the cost thereof 
shall (except in the case of the Office of Education) be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Funds 
necessary to enable the Office of Education to carry out its functions under this 
chapter are authorized to be appropriated directly to such Office. 


“§ 1945. Reimbursement of expenses 

“The Administrator is authorized to enter into contracts or agreements with 
State and local agencies to pay such State and local agencies for reasonable and 
necessary expenses of salary and travel incurred by employees of such agencies 
in (1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications of educa- 
tional institutions and training estabilshments for furnishing courses of educa- 
tion or training to eligible veterans under this chapter, and in the supervision 
of such educational institutions and training establishments, and (2) furnishing, 
at the request of the Administrator, any other services in connection with 
this chapter. Each such contract or agreement shall be conditioned upon com- 
pliance with the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“§ 1951. Apprentice or other training on the job 


“(a) Apprentice or other training on the job shall consist of courses offered by 
training establishments whenever such courses of training are furnished in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. Any training establishment 
desiring to furnish a course of apprentice or other training on the job shall 
submit to the appropriate State approving agency a written application 
setting forth the course of training for each job for which an eligible veteran 
is to be trained. The written application covering the course of training shall 
include the following : 

“(1) Title and description of the specific job objective for which the 
eligible veteran is to be trained ; 

“(2) The length of the training period; — 

“(3) A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or 
tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks 
to be performed, and the approximate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task ; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course of 
ot at each successive step in the course, and at the completion of 
training ; 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by the estabilshment to employees 
natal trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is to be trained; 
a 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemental related instruction required. 

“(b) The appropriate State approving agency may approve a course of appren- 
tice or other training on the job specified in an application submitted by a 
training establishment in accordance with subsection (a) if such training estab- 
lishment is found upon investigation to have met the following criteria: 

“(1) The training content of the course is adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 
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(2) There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the eligible 
veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the training 
period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills learned through organized train- 
ing on the job and not on snch faetors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive period 
of training are not less than those customarily paid in the training estab- 
lishment and in the community to a learner in the same job who is not a 
veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than 
three months and not more than two years of full-time training, except that 
this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is no longer than that customarily 
required by the training establishment and other training establishments in 
the community to provide an eligible veteran with the required skills, 
arrange for the acquiring of job knowledge, technical information, and other 
facts which the eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become com- 
petent on the job for which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual eligible 
veteran who may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establishment adequate space, equipment, 
instructional material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by each 
eligible veteran toward his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible veteran for previous train- 
ing and job experience, whether in the military service or elsewhere, his 
beginning wage adjusted to the level to which such credit advances him, and 
his training period shortened accordingly, and provision is made for cer- 
tification by the training establishment that such credit has been granted 
and the beginning wage adjusted accordingly. No course of training will 
be considered bona fide if given to an eligible veteran who is already quali- 
fied by training and experience for the job objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agreement for each eligible veteran, 
including the training program and wage scale as approved by the State 
approving agency, is provided to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of training furnished by the training 
establishment the eligible veteran is given a certificate by the employer 
indicating the length and type of training provided and that the eligible 
veteran has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other criteria as may be established 
by the State approving agency. 


“§ 1952. Institutional on-farm training 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the benefits of this chapter while 
enrolled in a course of full-time institutional on-farm training which has been 
approved by the appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may approve a course of institutional on- 
farm training when it satisfies the following requirements: 

“(1) The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural and 
related subjects of at least two hundred hours per year (and of at least eight 
hours each month) at an educational institution, with supervised work 
experience On a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such course on a farm 
or other agricultural establishment under his control. 

“(3) The course is developed with due consideration to the size and 
character of the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the 
eligible veteran will receive his supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veteran, in the type of farming for which he is training, 
for proficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm mechanics, conserva- 
tion of resources, food conservation, farm financing, farming management, 
and the keeping of farm and home accounts. 
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“ he ble veteran will receive not less than one hundred hours of 
per year, not less than fifty hours of which shall be 
on such farm or other agricultural establishment (with at least two visits 
by the instructor to such farm each month). Such individual instruction 
shall be given by the instructor responsible for the veteran’s institutional 
instruction and shall include instruction and home-study assignments in the 
preparation of budgets, inventories, and statements showing the production, 
use on the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (whether by ownership, lease, management agree- 
ment, or other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a size and 
character which (A) will, together with the group-instruction part of the 
course, occupy the full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit in- 
struction in all aspects of the manageemnt of the-farm or ether agricultural 
establishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being trained, and 
will provide the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to the operation of 
his farm or other agricultural establishment the major portion of the farm 
practices taught in the group instruction part of the course, and (C) will 
assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under normal con- 
ditions at least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shall be made for certification by the institution and the 
veteran that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training 
previously received by the veteran. 

“(8) The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and reason- 
able standards as may be established by the State approving agency, 


“§ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 


“(a) A State approving agency may approve the courses offered by an educa- 

tional institution when— 
“(1) such courses have been accredited and approved by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association ; 
(2) eredit for such course is approved by the State department of educa- 
tion for credit toward a high school diploma ; 
“(3) such courses are conducted under sections 11-28 of title 20; or 
“(4) such courses are accepted by the State department of education for 
credit for a teacher’s certificate or a teacher's degree. 
For the purposes of this chapter the Commissioner shall publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines 
to be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
institution.and the State approving agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize the 
accreditation of such acerediting associations or agencies for approval of the 
courses specifically accredited and approved by such accrediting association or 
agency. In making application for approval, the institution shall transmit to 
the State approving agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) Asa condition to approval under this section, the State approving agency 
must find that adequate records are kept by the educational institution to show 
the progress of each eligible veteran. The State approving agency must also find 
that the educational institution maintains a written record of the previous 
education and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate 
credit has been given by the institution for previous education and training, with 
the training period shortened .propertionately and the veteran and the Admin- 
istrator so notified. 


“$1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 


“(a) No course of education or training (other than a course of institutional 
on-farm training) which has not been approved by a State approving agency 
pursuant to section 1953 of this title, which is offered by a public or private, 
profit or nonprofit, educational institution shall be approved for the purposes of 
this chapter unless the educational institution offering such course submits to 
the appropriate State approving agency a written application for approval of 
such course in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accompanied by not less than two copies of the 
current catalog or bulletin which is certified as true and correct in content and 
policy by an authorized owner or official and includes the following : 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume number and date of publication ; 
“(2) Names of the institution and its governing body, officials and faculty : 
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“(3) A calendar of the institution showing legal holidays, beginning and 
ending date of each quarter, term, Or semester, and other important dates; 
' “(4) Institution policy and regulations on enrollment with respect to 
enrollment dates and specific entrance requirements for each course ; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations relative to leave, absences, class 
cuts, makeup work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatisfactory attend- 
ance; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations relative to standards of progress 
required of the student by the institution (this policy will define the grading 
system of the institution, the minimum grades considered satisfactory, 
conditions for interruption for unsatisfactory grades or progress and a 
description of the probationary period, if any, allowed by the institution, 
and conditions of reentrance for those students dismissed for unsatisfactory 
progress. A statement will be made regarding progress records kept by the 
institution and furnished the student) ; 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations relating to student conduct and 
conditions for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct ; 

“(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for tuition, books, supplies, tools, 
student activities, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, deposits, and all 
other charges ; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the student 
does not enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom ; 

“(10) A description of the available space, facilities, and equipment ; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for which approval is requested, 
showing subjects or units in the course, type of work or skill to be learned, 
and approximate time and clock hours to be spent on each subject or unit; 
and 

(12) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to granting credit 
for previous educational training. 

“(c) The appropriate State approving agency may approve the application of 


such institution when the institution and its nonaccredited courses are found 
upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 


“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
content, and length with similar courses in public schools and other private 
schools in the State, with recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of good quality. 

“(3) Educaticnal and experience qualifications of directors, administra- 
tors, and instructors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written record of the previous education 
and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate credit has 
been given by the institution for previous education and training, with the 
training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the Adminis- 
trator so notified. 

“(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees, and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to absence, grading policy, and rules of opera- 
tion and conduct will be furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the veteran is given a certificate by the 
institution indicating the approved course and indicating that training was 
satisfactorily completed. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by the State approving agency are 
kept to show attendance and progress or grades, and satisfactory standards 
relating to attendance, progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all local, city, county, municipal, State, 
and Federal regulations, such as fire codes, building and santitation codes. 
The State approving agency may require such evidence of compliance as is 
deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound and capable of fulfilling its 
commitments for training. 

“(10) The institution does not utilize advertising of any type which is 
erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission, or intimation. 
The institution shall not be deemed to have met this requirement until the 
State approving agency (A) has ascertained from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission whether the Commission has issued an order to the institution to 
cease and desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, if such an order 
has been issued, given due weight to that fact. 
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“(11) The institution does not exceed its enrollment limitations as estab- 
lished by the State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, directors, owners, and instructors 
are of good reputation and character. 

“(13) The institution has and maintains a policy for the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the veteran 
fails to enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at any 
time prior to completion and such policy must provide that the amount 
charged to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges for a portion of 
the course shall not exceed the approximate pro rata portion of the total 
charges for tuition, fees, and other charges that the length of the completed 
portion of the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be deemed necessary by the State 
approving agency. 

“§ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 

“The State approving agency, upon determining that an educational institu- 
tion has complied with all the requirements of this chapter, will issue a letter 
to such institution setting forth the courses which have been approved for the 
purposes of this chapter, and will furnish an official copy of such letter and any 
subsequent amendments to the Administrator. The letter of approval shall be 
accompanied by a copy of the catalog or bulletin of the institution, as approved 
by the State approving agency, and shall contain the following information: 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of approval of courses ; 

“(2) proper address and name of each educational institution or training 
establishment ; 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions of approval, referring spe- 
cifically to the approved catalog or bulletin published by the educational 
institution ; 

“(4) name of each course approved ; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limitations such as maximum numbers 
authorized and student-teacher ratio ; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of State approving agency; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable provisions as are considered neces- 
sary by the appropriate State approving agency. 


“§$ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances 

“(a) Any course approved for the purposes of this chapter which fails to meet 
any of the requirements of this chapter shall be immediately disapproved by the 
appropriate State approving agency. An educational institution or training 
establishment which has its courses disapproved by a State approving agency 
will be notified of such disapproval by a certified or registered letter of notifi- 
cation and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue the education and training allow- 
ance of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training 
in which such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this 
chapter or if he finds that the educational institution or training establishment 
offering such course has violated any provisions of this chapter or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. : 

“(c) Each State approving agency shall notify the Administrator of each 
course which it has disapproved under this section. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“§ 1961. Authority and duties of Administrator 

“Payments under this chapter shall be subject to audit and review by the 
General Accounting Office as provided by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 


“§ 1962. Education and vocational counseling 

“The Administrator may arrange for educational and vocational counseling 
to persons eligible for education and training under this chapter. At such in- 
tervals as he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting 
the need for general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, 
trades, and professions. Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting such 
information shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 
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“§ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 


“No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out this 
chapter, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
approving agency, State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, 
or any, educational institution or training establishment. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to prevent any department, agency, or officer of he United 
States from exercising any supervision or control which such department, 
agency, or officer is authorized by law to exercise over any Federal educational 
institution or training establishment, or to prevent the furnishing of education 
or training under this chapter in any institution or establishment over which 
supervision or control is exercised by such other department, agency, or officer 
under authority of existing provisions of law. 


“$ 1964. Conflicting interests 


“(a) Every officer or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, or of the 
Office of Education, who has, while such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or services 
from, any educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible veteran 
Was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter shall be im- 
mediately dismissed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any person who is an officer or employee 
of a State approving agency has, while he was such an officer or employee, owned 
any interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or 
services from, an educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible 
veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter, he 
shall discontinue making payments under section 1945 of this title to such State 
approving agency unless such agency shall, without delay, take such steps as may 
be necessary to terminate the employment of such person and such payments 
shall not be resumed while such person is an officer or employee of the State 
approving agency, or State Department of Veterans Affairs or State Department 
of Education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not approve any course offered by an edu- 
cational institution operated for profit and, if any such course has been ap- 
proved, shall disapprove each such course, if it finds that any officer or em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of Education, or the State 
approving agency owns an interest in, or receives any wages, Salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reasonable notice and public hearings, 
waive in writing the application of this section in the case of any officer or 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of.a 
State approving agency, if he finds that no detriment will result to the United 
States or to eligible veterans by reason of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 


“$1965. Reports by institutions 


“(a) Educational institutions and training establishments shall, without delay, 
report to the Administrator in the form prescribed by him, the enrollment, in- 
terruption, and termination of the education or training of each eligible veteran 
enrolled therein under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution which is 
required to submit reports and certifications to the Administrator under this 
chapter, an allowance at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible veteran en- 
rolled in and attending such institution under the provisions of this chapter to 
assist the educational institution in defraying the expense of preparing and sub- 
mitting such reports and certifications. Such allowances shall be paid in such 
‘manner and at such times as may be prescribed by the Administrator, except 
that if any institution fails to submit reports or certifications to the Administra- 
tor as required by this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such institution 
for the month or months during which such reports or certifications were not 
submitted as required by the Administrator. 


““§ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 
“Whenever the Administrator finds that an overpayment has bide made to a 
veteran as the result of (1) the willful or negligent failure of the educational 


institution or training establishment to report, as required by this chapter and 
applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ Administration excessive absences from 
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a course, or discontinuance or interruption of a course by the veteran or (2) 
false certification by the educational institution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall constitute a liability of such institution or 
establishment, and may be recovered in the same manner as any other debt due 
the United States. Any amount so collected shall be reimbursed if the over- 
payment is recovered from the veteran. This section shall not preclude the im- 
position of any civil or criminal liability under this or any other law. 


“$1967. Examination of records 

“The records and accounts of educational institutions and training establish- 
ments pertaining to eligible veterans who received education or training under 
this chapter shall be available for examination by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Government. 


“§ 1968. False or misleading statements 

“The Administrator shall not make any payments under this chapter to any 
person found by him to have willfully submitted any false or misleading claims. 
In each case where the Administrator finds that an educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully submitted a false or misleading claim, or 
where a veteran, with the complicity of an educational institution or training 
establishment, has submitted such a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
the facts of the case to the appropriate State approving agency and where 
deemed advisable to the Attorney General of the United States for appropriate 
action. 


“§ 1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission 


“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all State approving agencies ad- 
vised of any information coming to its attention which would be of assistance 
to such agencies in carrying out their duties under this chapter. 


“$1970. Effective date of chapter 
“The provisions of this chapter shall take effect on the date of its enactment, 
except that no education or training allowance shall be paid with respect to 
any period prior to sixty days after the date of enactment of this chapter.” 
(b) The table of contents at the beginning of such title is amended by inserting 
immediately after 


“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans ae pe 1901” 
the following: 
“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963_ 1908”. 


(c) The table of chapters at the beginning of part III of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after 


the following: 


“40. Education of Veterans Who Served Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1908”. 
(d) Sueh title is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) immediately after “chapter 33” 
the following : “or 40” ; 

(2) by striking out in section 111(a) “83 or 35”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following : “33, 35, or 40” ; 

(3) by inserting in section 211(a) after “1761,” the following: ‘1961,” ; 

(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) “chapters 31 and 35” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following : “chapters 31, 35, and 40” ; 

(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) “chapter 31 or 33”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following : “chapter 31, 33, or 40” ; 

(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) “chapver 31 or 33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following : “chapter 31, 33, or 40” ; 

(7) by striking out in section 3018 “and 35” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following : “35, and 40” ; 

(8) by inserting after “chapter 35” in section 1611(a) (2) the following: 
“or education or training under chapter 40” ; 

(9) by inserting in section 1634 immediately before the comma following 
“therein” the following : “under this chapter or chapter 40” ; and 
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(10) by adding as a new sentence at the end of section 12(a) of Public 
Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1264) the following: “The period of education or 
training to which a veteran is entitled under part VIII, Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a) as saved from repeal by this subsection together with 
education or training received under chapter 33 or 40 of title 38 of the United 
States Code shall not exceed forty-eight months in the aggregate.” 

Seo. 3. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Every veteran who has a service-connected disability arising out of 
service during World War II or service after June 26, 1950, which is, or but for 
receipt of retirement pay would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this title, 
who is in need thereof on account of such disability shall be furnished such 
vocational rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator.” 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of section 1502(c) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account 
of service after June 26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1968, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954 ; 

“(B) after nine years following his discharge or release, if he was 
discharged or released after August 19, 1954; except with respect to 
any person who becomes eligible for such vocational rehabilitation by 
reason of a disability arising from service subsequent to January 31, 
1955, such person may be afforded vocational rehabilitation until nine 
years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, or until nine years after his discharge or release from serv- 
ice, whichever is later. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of section 1502 of such title is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded outside of a State to a 
veteran on account of service after June 26, 1950, if the veteran, at the time 
of such service, was not a citizen of the United States.” 

(d) Section 1502(d) of such title is repealed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1817 the following new. section: 


“$1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


“(a) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except 
sections 1813 and 1815 of this title), subject to the provisions of this section, 
if his total service was for 90 days or more, or if he was discharged or released 
from a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for benefits under this section so long as 
he is eligible under this chapter for any unused benefits derived from service 
during World War II or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is eligible for 
benefits under this section and who has obtained benefits under this chapter 
by reason of service during World War II or the Korean conflict shall have his 
benefits under this section reduced by the amount of any benefits previously 
obtained under this chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under this section 
to any individual on account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
— Geodetic Survey, or the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 

rvice. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before July 1, 1973. 
If a lean report or application for loan guaranty is received by the Administrator 
before July 1, 1973, an additional period not to exceed one year will be allowed 
for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of guaranty. Direct 
loans authorized by this section shall be subject to the provisions of section 
1811 (h) of this title. 

““(d) A fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed 
or made under this section, and no loan shall be guaranteed or made under this 
section until the fee payable with respect to such loan has been collected and 
remitted to the Administrator. The amount of the fee shall be established from 
time to time by the Administrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the total loan amount. The amount of the fee may be included in 
the loan to the veteran and paid from the proceeds thereof. 
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“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be available to the Administrator to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from 
the guaranty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator 
under subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those from 
the management or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security acquired, 
as a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the hoider under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to earry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions 
arising from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
use funds appropriated vo the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of 
‘Readjustment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall be 
made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator 
for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination 
of authority to guarantee and make loans under this section, the Administrator 
shall cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time to 
time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 
the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 


(ec) Section 1822(a) of such title is amended by striking out “or 1813”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2101(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after “Korean conflict” the following : “or who served on active duty 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963,”. 

(b) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 2102(a) of such title are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) $300 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more and 
served outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

(2) $200 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more, no part 
of which was performed outside the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska. 

“(3) $100 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for less than sixty days, and $100 
for persons who entered the service between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963, and who are discharged or released from active duty on or after the 
date of the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, 
if such persons served on active duty for sixty days or more, irrespective of 
where such active duty was performed.” 

(c) Section 2104 of such title is amended by adding at the end of such section 
the following new sentence: “Any member of the Armed Forces who qualifies 
for mustering-out payments under this chapter both by reason of active duty 
during the Korean conflict and active duty between January 31, 1955 and July 1, 
1963, may elect to receive mustering-out payments under either period of active 
duty, but not both.” 
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[H.R. 8027, 86th Cong. 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959”. , 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States Code is amended by adding after 
chapter 39 the following new chapter : 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO SERVE BETWEEN 
JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 19638 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 
“1908. Definitions. 

“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 


“1910. Entitlement to education or training generally. 
“1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training. 
“1912. Commencement ; time limitations. 

“1913. Expiration of all education and training. 


“SUBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 


“1920. Selection of program. 

“1921. Applications ; approval. 

“1922. Change of program. 

“1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses. 
“1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress. 
“1925. Period of operation for approval. 

“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—-PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“1931. Education and training allowance. 

“1932. Computation of education and training allowances. 
“1933. Measurement of courses. 

“1934. Overcharges by educational institutions. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 
“1941. Designation, 
“1942. Approval of courses. 
“1943. Cooperation. 
“1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 
“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI—APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“1951. Apprentice or other training on the job. 

“1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

“1953. Approval of accredited courses. 

“1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses. 

“1955. Notice of approval of courses. 

“1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“1961. Authority and duties of Administrator. 

“1962. Educational and vocational counseling. 

“1963. Control by agencies of United States. 

“1964. Conflicting interests. 

“1965. Reports by institutions. 

“1966. Overpayments to veterans. 

“1967. Examination of records. 

“1968. False or misleading statements. 

“1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission. 
“1970. Effective date of chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“$1908. Definitions 
“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 
“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran who is not on active duty 
and who— 
“(A) served on active duty at any time between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963; 
“(B) was discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable ; and 
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“(C) served on active duty for ninety days or more (exclusive of any 
period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a civilian institution for a 
course of education or training which was substantially the same as estab- 
lished courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or midshipman at one of the 
service academies), or was discharged or released from a period of active 
duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963, for an actual service-connected disability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or training’ means any single unit 
course or subject, any curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or sub- 
jects, which is generally accepted as necessary to fulfill requirements for the 
attainment of a predetermined and identified educational, professional, or 
yoeational objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an organized unit of subject matter in which 
instruction is offered within a given period of time or which covers a specific 
amount of related subject matter for which credit toward graduation or certifi- 
cation is usually given. 

“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(A) a child of an eligible veteran ; 

“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the parent is in fact dependent 
upon the veteran ; and 

“(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, in the case of an eligible veteran 
who is a woman, her husband if he is in fact dependent upon her. 

(5) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public or private ele- 
mentary school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, 
business school, junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, pro- 
fessional school, university, scientific or technical institution, or other institu- 
tion furnishing education for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ means any business or other estab- 
lishment providing apprentice or other training on the job, including those 
under the supervision of a college or university or any State department of 
education, or any State apprenticeship agency, or any State board of vocational 
education, or any joint apprentice committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
established in accordance with chapter 4C of title 29, or any agency of the 
Federal Government authorized to supervise such training. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal Zone. 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“(a) Benefits shall not be afforded under this chapter to any individual on 
account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or of the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(c¢) The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ 
education and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of 
providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions 
have been iterrupted or impeded by reason of active duty between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining 
the educational and training status which they might normally have aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their country. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—ELIGIBILITY 
“$1910. Entitlement to education or training generally 


“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the provisions of this chapter, be 
entitled to the education or training provided under this chapter. 


“§ 1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training 
“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training under 
this chapter for a period equal to one and a half times the duration of his serg- 
ice on active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and, with respect 
to an eligible veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, service on active duty 
after such date until his first discharge or release from such active duty after 
such date (or to the equivalent thereof in part-time training), except that— 
“(1) in computing the duration of such service, there shall be excluded 
(A) any period of active duty which is creditable to an eligible veteran 
in determining entitlement to education or training under chapter 33. and 
(B) a period equal to any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to 
a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
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stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians or served 
as a cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies ; 

“(2) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran 
shall be entitled under this chapter shall not, except as provided in subsection 
(b), exceed thirty-six months reduced by a period equivalent to any period of 
educational assistance afforded him under chapters 33 and 35 of this title; 
and 

“(3) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran 
shall be entitled under this chapter together with vocational rehabilitation 
training received under chapter 31 of this title, and educational training 
received uuder part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a), and sec- 
tion 12(a) of the Act enacting this title shall not, except as provided in 
subsection (b), exceed thirty-six months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to education or training under 
this chapter of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an educational institution 
regularly operated on the quarter or semester system ends during a quarter or 
semester and after a major part of such semester or quarter has expired, such 
period shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or 
semester. In all other courses offered by educational institutions, whenever 
the period of eligibility ends after a major portion of the course is completed 
such period may be extended to the end of the course or for nine weeks, which- 
ever is the lesser period. 

“(c) In the case of any eligible veteran who is pursuing any program of 
education or training exclusively by correspondence, one-fourth of the elapsed 
time in following such program of education or training shall be charged against 
the veteran’s period of entitlement. 


“§ 1912. Commencement ; time limitations 


“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this chapter after three years after his discharge or release 
from active duty or after three years after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any otherwise eligi- 
ble veteran whom the Administrator determines to have been prevented from 
initiating a program of education or training under this chapter within the period 
prescribed by this subsection because he had not met the nature of discharge 
requirements of section 1908(a)(1)(B) of this title before a change, correction, 
or modification of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant to section 15538 of title 
10, the correction of the military records of the proper service department under 
section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective action by competent authority, shall 
be permitted to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter 
within three years after the date his discharge or dismissal was so changed, cor- 
rected, or modified, or within three years after the date of enactment of this 
chapter, whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and training of an eligible veteran under this 
chapter shall, on and after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate his 
program, be pursued continuously until completion, except that an eligible vet- 
eran may suspend the pursuit of his program for periods of not more than 12 
consecutive months, and may suspend the pursuit of such program for longer 
periods if the Administrator finds that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the eligible veteran. 

“(ce) If an eligible veteran returned to active duty before July 1, 1963, his 
date of discharge or release shall, for the purposes of this section and section 
1913 of this title, be the date of his discharge or release from his last period 
of active duty which began before July 1, 1963. 


“§ 1913. Expiration of all education and training 

“No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under this chap- 
ter beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active duty or eight 
years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, 
whichever is later, except that any veteran who is eligible to initiate a program of 
education or training by reason of the second sentence of section 1912(a) of this 
title shall be permitted to pursue, subject to the other provisions of this chapter, 
such program for a period of not more than five years after the date of initiation 
thereof ; but in no event shall education or training be afforded under this chapter 
after June 30, 1973. 
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“SUBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 


“§ 1920. Selection of program 

“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, each eligible veteran may select a 
program of education or training to assist him in attaining an educational, pro- 
fessional, or vocational objective at any educational institution or training estab- 
lishment selected by him, whether or not located in the State in which he resides, 
which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee in any field or branch of 
knowledge which such institution or establishment finds him qualified to under- 
take or pursue. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this section, an 
eligible veteran may not pursue a program of education or training at an educa- 
tional institution or training establishment which is not located in a State, unless 
such program is pursued at an approved educational institution of higher learn- 
ing. The Administrator in his discretion may deny or discontinue the enrollment 
under this chapter of any veteran in a foreign educational institution if he finds 
pres = enrollment is not for the best interest of the veteran or the Govern- 
ment. 


“$1921. Applications ; approval 


“Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate a program of education or train- 
ing under this chapter shall submit an application to the Administrator which 
shall be in such form, and contain such information, as the Administrator shall 
prescribe. The Administrator shall approve such application unless he finds 
that such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education or training applied 
for or that his program of education or training fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter, or that the eligible veteran is already qualified, by reason 
of previous education and training, for the educational, professional, or vocational 
objective for which the courses of the program of education or training are 
offered. The Administrator shall notify the eligible veteran of the approval or 
disapproval of his application. 


“§ 1922. Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 1921 of this title, each eligible vet- 
eran (except an eligible veteran whose program has been interrupted or discon- 
tinued due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of application) 
may, at any time before the end of the period during which he is entitled to 
initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, make not more 
than one change of program of education or training. 

“(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not made a change of program of educa- 
tion or training before the expiration of the period during which he is entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, may make not 
more than one change of program of education or training with the approval 
of the Administrator. The Administrator shall approve such a change if he 
finds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress in his present 
program and that the failure is not due to his own misconduct, his own 
neglect, or his own lack of application, and if the program to which the 
eligible veteran desires to change is more in keeping with his aptitude or 
previous education and training; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible veteran desires to change, while 
not a part of the program currently pursued by him, is a normal progression 
from such program. 

“(e) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or 
training’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one pro- 
gram to pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of the second. 

“§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any bartending course, dancing course, or personality development course. 

“(b) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 
veteran— 

(1) in any photography course or entertainment course; or 

“(2) in any music course—instrumental or vocal—public speaking course, 
or course in sports or athletics such as horseback riding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport or 
ataletic course, except courses of applied music, physical education, or public 
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speaking which are offered by institutions of higher learning for credit as an 
integral part of a program leading to an educational objective; or 
“(3) in any other type of course which the Administrator finds te be 
avocational or recreational in character ; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business or 
occupation. 

“(ce) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible vet- 
eran, not already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college level 
offered by a proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational institution 
for any period during which the Administrator finds that more than eighty-five 
per centum of the students enrolled in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for them by the educational insti- 
tution or the Veterans’ Administration under this chapter, chapter 31 or 33 of 
this title, or section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“$1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress 


“The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance of 
an eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly pre- 
scribed standards and practices of the educational institution or training estab- 
lishment, the conduct or progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 


“$1925. Period of operation for approval 


“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible veteran 
in any course offered by an educational institution when such course has been 
in operation for less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any course to be pursued in a public or other tax-supported educa- 
tional institution ; 

“(2) any course which is offered by an educational institution which has 
been in operation for more than two years, if such course is similar in 
character to the instruction previously given by such institution; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by an institution for a period of 
more than two years, notwithstanding the institution has moved to another 
location within the same general locality ; or 

**(4) any course which is offered by a nonprofit educational institution of 
college level and which is recognized for credit toward a standard college 
degree. 


“§$ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General 


“The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an 
education and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an 
educational institution or training establishment while it is listed by the Attorney 
General under section 3 of part LII of Executive Order 9835, as amended. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“$1931. Education and training allowance 


“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training under this chapter, and who applies therefor, 
an education and training allowance to meet in part the expenses of his subsist- 
ence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 

“(b) The education and training allowance for an eligible veteran shall be 
paid, as provided in section 1932 of this title, only for the period of the veteran’s 
enrollment as approved by the Administrator, but no allowance shall be paid— 

(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a 
standard college degree or a course of institutional on-farm training for any 
period when the veteran is not pursuing his course in accordance with the 
regularly established policies and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter ; 

“(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which does not 
lead to a standard college degree or in a course of apprentice or other training 
on the job for any day of absence in excess of thirty days in a twelve-month 
period, not counting as absences weekends or legal holidays established by 
Federal or State law during which the institution or establishment is not 
regularly in session or operation ; or 
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“(3) To any veteran pursuing his program of education éxclusively by 
correspondence for any period during which no lessons were serviced by 
the institution. 

“(c) No education and training allowance shall be paid to an eligible veteran 
for any period until the Administrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the case of an eligible veteran 
enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a standard college degree 
or a course of institutional on-farm training, a certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course as approved by the Administra- 
tor, or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an institutional 
course which does not lead to a standard college degree or a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a certification as to actual attend- 
ance during such period, or (C) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled 
in a program of education or training by correspondence, a certification 
as to the number of lessons actually completed by the veteran and serviced 
by the institution; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or training establishment, a certi- 
fication, or an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that such veteran 
was enrolled in and pursuing a course of education or training during such 
period, and, in the case of an institution furnishing education or training 
to a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a certification, or an endorse- 
ment on the veteran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons completed by 
the veteran and serviced by the institution. 

Education and training allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be paid within 
twenty days after receipt by the Administrator of the certifications required by 
this subsection. 


“§ 1932. Computation of education and training allowances 


“(a) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training in an educational] institution and is not 
entitled to receive an education and training allowance under subsection (b), (c), 
(da), (e), or (f) shall be computed as follows: 

“(1) If such program is pursued on a full-time basis, such allowance shall 
be computed at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or at the rate of $135 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the rate of 
$160 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a three-quarters time basis, such al- 
lowance shall be computed at the rate of $80 per month, if the veteran has no 
dependent, or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one dependent, or at 
the rate of $120 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half-time basis, such allowance shall 
be computed at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, 
or at the rate of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the rate of 
$80 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a full-time program of education and training which consists of insti- 
tutional courses and on-the-job training, with the on-the-job training portion of 
the program being strict!y supplemental to the institutional portion, shall be com- 
puted at the rate of (1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per 
month, if he has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent. 

“(ce) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of (1) $70 
per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that his edu- 
eation and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each four-month 
period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the basic education and training allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no case shall the 
Administrator pay an education and training allowance under this subsection in 
an amount which, when added to the compensation to be paid to the veteran, in 
accordance with his approved training program, for productive labor performed 
as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 per month. For the pur- 
pose of computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training 
of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application as 
the period during which he may receive an education and training allowance for 
such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the 
number of months of such training a multiple of four. 
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“(d) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
institutional on-farm training shall be computed at the rate of (1) $95 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one dependent ; except that his educa- 
tion and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of the third, and each 
subsequent, four-month period as his program progresses by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, or $80 per 
month, if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent, as four months bears to the total duration of such veteran’s institu- 
tional on-farm training reduced by eight months. For the purpose of computing 
allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training of an eligible 
veteran shall be the period specified in the approved application as the period 
during which he may receive an education and training allowance for such 
training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the number 
of such months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing a 
program of education or training exclusively by correspondence shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the established charge which the institution requires non- 
veterans to pay for the course or courses pursued by the eligible veteran. Such 
allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institution, as certified by the institution. 

“(f) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training under this chapter in an educational 
institution on a less-than-half-time basis shall be computed at the rate of (1) the 
established charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly 
circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) $110 per 
month for a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing an approved course of flight train- 
ing shall be paid an education and training allowance to be computed at the rate 
of 75 per centum of the established charge which similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same flight course are required to pay for tuition for 
the course. If such veteran’s program of education or training consists exclu- 
sively of flight training, he shall not be paid an education and training allowance 
under one of the preceding subsections of this section; if his program of educa- 
tion or training consists of flight training and other education or training, the 
allowance payable under this subsection shall be in addition to any education 
and training allowance payable to him under one of the preceding subsections of 
this section for education or training other than flight training. Such allowance 
shall be paid monthly upon receipt of certification from the eligible veteran and 
the institution as to the actual flight training received by the veteran. In each 
such case the eligible veteran’s period of entitlement shall be charged (in addi- 
tion to any charge made against his entitlement by reason of education or train- 
ing other than flight training) with one day for each $1.25 which is paid to the 
veteran as an education and training allowance for such course. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an education and training allowance 
under this chapter for any period during which (1) he is enrolled in and pursuing 
a course of education or training paid for by the United States under any provi- 
sion of law other than this chapter, where the payment of such allowance would 
constitute a duplication of benefits paid to the veteran from the Federal Treasury, 
or (2) he is pursuing a course of apprentice or other training on the job, a course 
of institutional on-farm training, or a course of education and training described 
in subsection (b) on a less than full-time basis. 


“$1933. Measurement of courses 


“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) an institutional trade or technical 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level involving shop practice 
as an integral part thereof, shall be considered a full-time course when a mini- 
mum of thirty hours per week of attendance is required with not more than 
two and one-half hours of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an institutional 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level in which theoretical 
or classroom instruction predominates shall be considered a full-time course when 
a minimum of twenty-five hours per week net of instruction is required, and 
(3) an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college or university on a 
quarter or semester-hour basis for which credit is granted toward a standard 
college degree shall be considered a full-time course when a minimum of fourteen 
semester hours or its equivalent is required. 
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“(b) The Administrator shall define full-time training in the case of all 
types of courses of education or training other than institutional on-farm train- 
ing and the types of courses referred to in subsection (a); except that, the 
Administrator shall not define full-time apprentice training for a particular 
establishment other than that established as the standard workweek through 
bona fide collective bargaining between employers and employees. 


“§ 1984. Overcharges by educational institutions 

“The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or 
received from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such educational institu- 
tion for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public educational institution which does 
not have established charges for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran 
residents to pay, such institution may charge and receive from each eligible 
veteran who is a resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction attributable to such veteran, but in no 
event to exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course. Any educa- 
tional institution or training establishment disapproved under this section shall 
also be disapproved for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled 
therein under chapter 31 or 33, or for the enrollment of any eligible person not 
already enrolled therein under chapter 35. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


“$1941. Designation 

“(a) Unless otherwise established by the law of the State concerned, the 
chief executive of.each State is requested to create or designate a State depart- 
ment or agency as the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for the purposes 
of this chapter. 

“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to create or designate a State approv- 
ing agency, the provisions of this chapter which refer to the State approving 
agency shall, with respect to such State, be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to approval by the Administrator under 
section 1942 of this title, the provisions of this chapter which refer to a State 
approving agency shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“$1942. Approval of courses 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the benefits of this chapter while en- 
rolled in a course of education or training offered by an educational institution 
or training establishment only if such course is approved by the State approving 
agency for the State where such educational institution or training establish- 
ment is situated or by the Administrator. Approval of courses by State approv- 
ing agencies shall be in accordance with the provisions of this chapter and such 
other regulations and policies as the State approving agency may adopt. Each 
State approving agency shall furnish the Administrator with a current list of 
educational institutions and training establishments, specifying courses which 
it has approved, and, in addition to such list, it shall furnish such other informa- 
tion to the Administrator as it and the Administrator may determine to be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this chapter. Bach State approving 
agency shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of any course previously 
approved and shall set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsible for the approval of courses of 
education or training offered by any agency of the Federal Government au- 
thorized under other laws to supervise such education or training. The Admin- 
istrator may approve any course in any other educational institution or training 
establishment in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(c) Any course offered by an educational institution or training establish- 
ment shall be considered approved for the purposes of this chapter if it is in an 
approved status for education or training under chapter 33 of this title, and 
has not been disapproved under the provisions of this chapter. 


“$1943. Cooperation 
“(a) The Administrator and each State approving agency shall take cognizance 


of the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are conferred 
upon the Administrator and each State approving agency under the veterans’ 
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educational programs. To assure that such programs are effectively and 
efficiently administered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the State 
approving agencies is essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange of 
information pertaining to activities of educational institutions and training 
establishments, and particular attention should be gven to the enforcement of 
approval standards, enforcement of wage and income limitations, enforcement 
of enrollment restrictions, and fraudulent and other criminal activities on the 
part of persons connected with educational institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the State approving agencies with copies 
of such Veterans’ Administration informational material as may aid them in 
carrying out this chapter. 


“$1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies 


(a) In carrying out his functions under this chapter, the Administrator may 
utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. 
The Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in develop- 
ing cooperative agreements between the Administrator and State and local 
agencies relating to the approval of courses of education or training as provided 
for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing the plan of operations of State 
approving agencies under such agreements, and in rendering technical assistance 
to such State and local agencies in developing and improving policies, standards, 
and legislation in connection with their duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the 
Federal department or agency concerned ; and payment to cover the cost thereof 
shall (except in the case of the Office of Education) be made either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Funds 
necessary to enable the Office of Education to carry out its functions under this 
chapter are authorized to be appropriated directly to such Office. 


“$1945. Reimbursement of expenses 


“The Administrator is authorized to enter into contracts er agreements with 
State and local agencies to pay such State and local agencies for reasonable 
and necessary expenses of salary and travel incurred by employees of such 
agencies in (1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications 
of educational institutions and training establishments for furnishing courses of 
education or training to eligible veterans under this chapter, and in the super- 
vision of such educational institutions and training establishments, and (2) 
furnishing, at the request of the Administrator, any other services in connection 
with this chapter. Bach such contract or agreement shall be conditioned upon 
compliance with the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“SuBCHAPTER VI—ApprovaL or Courses OF EpUCATION AND TRAINING 


“$1951. Apprentice or other training on the job 


“(a) Apprentice or other training on the job shall consist of courses offered 
by training establishments whenever such courses of training are furnished in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. Any training establishment de- 
siring to furnish a course of apprentice or other training on the job shall sub- 
mit to the appropriate State approving agency a written application setting 
forth the course of training for each job for which an eligible veteran is to 
be trained. The written application covering the course of training shall include 
the following : 

“(1) Title and description of the specific job objective for which the 
eligible veteran is to be trained ; 

“(2) The length of the training period ; 

“(3) A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or 
tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks to 
be performed, and the approximate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task ; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course of 
training, at each successive step in the course, and at the completion of 
training ; 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to employees 
re trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is to be trained; 
an 
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“(6) The number of hours of supplemental related instruction required. 


“(b) The appropriate State approving agency may approve a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job specified in an application submitted by a 
training establishment in-accordanee with: subsection (a) if such training estab- 
lishment’ is found upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 


“(1) The training content of the course is adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the eligible 
veteran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the training 
period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills learned through organized train- 
ing on the job and not on such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive 
period of training are not less than those customarily paid in the training 
establishment and in the community to a learner in the same job who is not a 
veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than 
three months and not more than two years of full-time training, except 
that this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is no longer than that customarily 
required by the training establishment and other training establishments 
in the community to provide an eligible veteran with the required skills, 
arrange for the acquiring of job knowledge, technical information, and 
other facts which the eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become 
competent on the job for which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual eligible 
veteran who may need it. 

(8) There is in the training establishment adequate space, equipment, 
instructional material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 

training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by each eligi- 
ble veteran toward his job objective. 

(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible veteran for previous train- 
ing and job experience, whether in the military service or elsewhere, his 
beginning wage adjusted to the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened accordingly, and provision is made for 
certification by the training establishment that such credit has been granted 
and the beginning wage adjusted accordingly. No course of training will 
be considered bona fide if given to an eligible veteran who is already quali- 
fied by training and experience for the job objective. 

(11) A signed copy of the training agreement for each eligible veteran, 
including the training program and wage scale as approved by the State 
approving agency, is provided to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of training furnished by the train- 
ing establishment the eligible veteran is given a certificate by the employer 
indicating the length and type of training provided and that the eligible 
veteran has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other criteria as may be established 
by the State approving agency. 


“$1952. Institutional on-farm training 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the benefits of this chapter while 
enrolled in a course of full-time institutional on-farm training which has been 
approved by the appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may approve a course of institutional on- 
farm training when it satisfies the following requirements : 


“(1) The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural 
and related subjects of at least two hundred hours per year (and of at least 
eight hours each month) at an educational institution, with supervised work 
experience on a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

“(2) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such course on a farm 
or other agricultural establishment under his control. 
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“(3) The course is developed with due consideration to the size and 
character of the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the 
eligible veteran will receive his supervised work experience and to the 
need of such eligible veteran, in the type of farming for which he is train- 
ing, for proficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm mechanics, con- 

servation of resources, food conservation, farm financing, farming manage- 
ment, and the keeping of farm and home accounts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not less than one hundred hours of 
individual instruction per year, not less than fifty hours of which shall be 
on such farm or other agricultural establishment (with at least two visits 
bv the instructor to such farm each month). Such individual instruction 
shall be given by the instructor responsible for the veteran’s institutional 
instruction and shall include instruction and home-study assignments in 
the preparation of budgets, inventories, and statements showing the pro- 
duction, use on the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (whether by ownership, lease, management agree- 
ment, or other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

“(6) Such farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a size 
and character which (A) will, together with the group-instruction part of 
the course, occupy the full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit in- 
struction in all aspects of the management of the farm or other agricultural 
establishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being trained, 
and will provide the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to the operation 
of his farm or other agricultural establishment the major portion of the farm 
practices taught in the group instruction part of the course, and (C) will 
assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under normal con- 
ditions at least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shall be made for certification by the institution and the 
veteran that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training 
previously received by the veteran. 

“(8) The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and rea-- 
sonable standards as may be established by the State approving agency. 


“§ 1953. Approval of accredited courses , 


“(a) A State approving agency may approve the courses offered by an educa- 

tional institution when— 
“(1) such courses have been accredited and approved by a nationally 
ized accrediting agency or association ; 
“(2) credit for such course is approved by the State department of edu- 
cation for credit toward a high school diploma ; 
“(3) such courses are conducted under sections 11-28 of title 20; or 
“(4) such courses are accepted by the State department of education for- 
credit for a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s degree. 
For the purposes of this chapter the Commissioner shall publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines. 
to be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
institution and the State approving agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize 
the accreditation of such accrediting associations or agencies for approval of 
the courses specifically accredited and approved by such accrediting association 
or agency. In making application for approval, the institution shall transmit 
to the State approving agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this section, the State approving agency 
must find that adequate records are kept by the educational institution to show 
the progress of each eligible veteran. The State approving agency must also 
find that the educational institution maintains a written record of the previous 
education and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate 
credit has been given by the institution for previous education and training, with 


the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the Adminis- 
trator so notified. 


“§ 1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 


“(a) No course of education or training (other than a course of institutional 
on-farm training) which has not been approved by a State approving agency 
pursuant to section 1953 of this title, which is offered by a public or private, 
profit or nonprofit, educational institution shall be approved for the purposes 
of this chapter unless the educational institution offering such course submits to. 
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the appropriate State approving agency a written application for approval of 
such course in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Sueh application shall be accompanied by not less than two copies of 
the current catalog or bulletin which is certified as true and correct in content 
and poliey by an authorized owner or official and includes the following : 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume number and date of publication ; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its governing body, officials and faculty ; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing legal holidays, beginning and 
ending date of each quarter, term, or semester, and other important dates ; 

“(4) Institution policy and regulations on enrollment with respect to en- 
rollment dates and specific entrance requirements for each course ; 

(5) Institution policy and regulations relative to leave, absences, class 
cuts, makeup work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatisfactory attend- 
ance ; 

(6) Institution policy and regulations relative to standards of progress 
required of the student by the institution (this policy will define the grading 
system of the institution, the minimum grades considered satisfactory, con- 
ditions for interruption for unsatisfactory grades or progress and a de- 
scription of the probationary period, if any, allowed by the institution, and 
conditions of reentrance for those students dismissed for unsatisfactory 
progress. A statement will be made regarding progress records kept by 
the institution and furnished the student) ; 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations relating to student conduct and 
conditions for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct ; 

“(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for tuition, books, supplies, tools, 
student activities, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, deposits, and all 
other charges ; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the student 
does not enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom ; 

“(10) A description of the available space, facilities, and equipment ; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for which approval is requested, 
showing subjects or units in the course, type of work or skill to be learned, 
and approximate time and clock hours to be spent on each subject or unit; 


and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to granting credit 

for previous educational training. 

“(e) The appropriate State approving agency may approve the application 
of such institution when the institution and its nonaccredited courses are found 
upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 

“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
content, and length with similar courses in public schools and other private 
schools in the State, with recognized accepted standards. 

(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifications of directors, administra- 
tors, and instructors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written record of the previous education 
and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate credit 
has been given by the institution for previous education and training, with 
the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the 
Administrator so notified. 

“(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees, and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to absence, grading policy, and rules of 
operation and conduct will be furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the veteran is given a certificate by the 
institution indicating the approved course and indicating that training was 
satisfactorily completed. : 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by the State approving agency are 
kept to show attendance and progress or grades, and satisfactory standards 
relating to attendance, progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all local, city, county, municipal, 
State, and Federal regulations, such as fire codes, building and sanitation 
codes. The State approving agency may require such evidence of compli- 

ance as is deemed necessary. 
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“(9) The institution is financially sound and capable of fulfilling its 


commitments for training. 

(10) The institution. does:.not utilize advertising of any type which 
is erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission, or intima- 
tion. The institution shall not be deemed to have met this requirement 
until the State approving agency (A) has ascertained from the Federal 
Trade Commission whether the Commission has issued an order to the in- 
stitution to cease and desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, if 
such an order has been issued, giving due weight to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its enrollment limitations as 
established by the State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution's administrators, directors, owners, and instructors 
are of good reputation and character. 

“(13) The institution has and maintains a policy for the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the veteran 
fails to enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at any 
time prior to completion and such policy must provide that the amount 
charged to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges for a portion of 
the course shall not exceed the approximate pro rata portion of the total 
charges for tuition, fees, and other charges that the length of the completed 
portion of the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be deemed necessary by the State 
approving agency. 


“8§ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 


“The State approving agency, upon determining that an educational institution 
has complied with all the requirements of this chapter, will issue a letter to 
such institution setting forth the courses which have been approved for the 
purposes of this chapter, and will furnish an official copy of such letter and 
any subsequent amendments to the Administrator. The letter of approval shall 
be accompanied by a copy of the catalog or bulletin of the institution, as ap- 
proved by the State approving agency, and shall contain the following 
information 

“(1) date of letter and effective date of approval of courses; 

“(2) proper address and name of each educational institption or training 
establishment ; 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions of approval referring specifi- 
cally to the approved catalog or bulletin published by the educational 
institution ; 

“(4) name of each course approved ; 

“(5) where applicable, enrollment limitations such as maximum numbers 
authorized and student-teacher ratio; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of State approving agency; and 

“(7) such other fair and reasonable provisions as are considered necessary 
by the appropriate State approving agency. 


“$1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances 

“(a) Any course approved for the purposes of this chapter which fails to 
meet any of the requirements of this chapter shall be immediately disapproved 
by the appropriate State approving agency. An educational institution or train- 
ing establishment which has its courses disapproved by a State approving agency 
will be notified of such disapproval by a certified or registered letter of notifica- 
tion and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue the education and training allowance 
of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training in 
which such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this 
chapter or if he finds that the educational institution or training establishment 
offering such course has violated any provisions of this chapter or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. 


“(c) Each State approving agency shall notify the Administrator of each 
course which it has disapproved under this section. 


“Suncuaprer VII—MIsceELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
“§$ 1961. Authority and duties of Administrator 


“Payments under this chapter shall be subject to audit and review by the 
General Accounting Office as provided by the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 
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“§ 1962. Education and vocational counseling 

“The Administrator may arrange for educational and ‘vocational counseling 
to persons eligible for education and training under this chapter. At such 
intervals as he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting 
the need for general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, 
trades, and professions. Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting such 
information shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


“§ 1968. Control by agencies of United States 
“No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out this 


chapter, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
approving agency, State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, 
or any educational institution or training establishment. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to prevent any department, agency, or officer of the United 
States from exercising any supervision or control which such department, agency, 
or officer is authorized by law to exercise over any Federa) educationa) institu- 
tion or training establishment, or to prevent the furnishing of education or 
training under this chapter in any institution or establishment over which 


supervision or control is exercised by such other department, ageney, or officer 
under authority of existing provisions of law. 


“§ 1964. Conflicting interests 

“(a) Every officer or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, or of the 
Office of Education, who has, while such an officer or employee, owned any inter- 
est in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or services 
from, any educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible veteran 
was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter shal) be imme- 
diately dismissed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any person who is an officer or employee 
of a State approving agency has, while he was such an officer or employee, owned 
any interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or 
services from, an educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible 
veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter, he 
shall discontinue making payments under section 1945 of this title to such State 
approving agency unless such agency shall, without delay, take such steps as 
may be necessary to terminate the employment of such person and such payments 
shall not be resumed while such person is an officer or employee of the State ap- 
proving agency, or State Department of Veterans Affairs or State Department of 
Education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not approve any course offered by an edu- 
cational institution operated for profit and, if any such course has been approved, 
shall disapprove each such course, if it finds that any officer or employee of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Office of Education, or the State approving agency 
owns an interest in, or receives any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, 
or services from, such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reasonable notice and public hearings, 
waive in writing the application of this section in the case of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of a State 
approving agency, if he finds that no detriment will result to the United States 
or to eligible veterans by reason of such interest or connection of such officer or 
employee. 

“§$ 1965. Reports by institutions 


“(a) Educational institutions and training establishments shall, without 
delay, report to the Administrator in the form prescribed by him, the enrollment, 
interruption, and termination of the education or training of each eligible vet- 
eran enrolled therein under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution which is re- 
quired to submit reports and certifications to the Administrator under this chap- 
ter, an allowance at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible veteran enrolled 
in and attending such institution under the provisions of this chapter to assist 
the educational institution in defraying the expense of preparing and submitting 
such reports and certifications. Such allowances shall be paid in such manner 
and at such times as may be prescribed by the Administrator, except that if any 
institution fails to submit reports or certifications to the Administrator as re- 
quired by this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such institution for the 
month or months during which such reports or certifications were not submitted 
as required by the Administrator. 
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“$ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 


“Whenever the Administrator finds that an overpayment has been made to a 
veteran as the result of (1) the willful or negligent failure of the educational 
institution or training establishment to report, as required by this chapter and 
applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ Administration excessive absences from 
a course, or discontinuance or interruption of a course by the veteran or (2) 
false certification by the educational institution or training establishment, the 


amount of such overpayment shall constitute a liability of such institution or 
establishment, and may be recovered in the same manner as any other debt due 


the United States. Any amount so collected shall be reimbursed if the overpay- 
ment is recovered from the veteran. This section shall not preclude the imposi- 
tion of any civil or criminal liability under this or any other law. 


“§ 1967. Examination of records 

“The records and accounts of educational institutions and training establish- 
ments pertaining to eligible veterans who received education or training under 
this chapter shall be available for examination by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Government. 


“$1968. False or misleading statements 
“The Administrator shall not make any payments under this chapter to any 


person found by him to have willfully submitted any false or misleading claims. 
In each case where the Administrator finds that an educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully submitted a false or misleading claim, or 
where a veteran, with the complicity of an educational institution or training es- 
tablishment, has submitted such a claim, he shall make a complete report of the 
facts of the case to the appropriate State approving agency and where deemed 
advisable to the Attorney General of the United States for appropriate action. 


“§ 1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission 

“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all State approving agencies ad- 
vised of any information coming to its attention which would be of assistance 
to such agencies in carrying out their duties under this tra 
“§$ 1970. Effective date of chapter 

“The provisions of this chapter shall take effect on the date of its enactment, 
except that no education or training allowance shall be paid with respect to 
any period prior to sixty days after the date of enactment of this chapter.” 

(b) The table of contents at the beginning of such title is amended by in- 
serting immediately after 
“39. Automobiles for Disabled 1901” 
the following: 
“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 1908’. 


(c) The table of chapters at the beginning of part III of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after 


“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans__ 1901” 
the following: 
“40. = Hae of Veterans Who Served Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, avast 


(d) ak title is further amended— 
(1) by inserting in section 102(a)(2) immediately after “chapter 33” 
the following: “or 40”; 
(2) by striking out in section 1li(a) “33 or 35”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “33, 35, or 40”; 
(3) by inserting in section 211(a) after “1761,” the following: “1961,”; 
(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) “chapters 31 and 35” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapters 31, 35, and 40”; 
(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) “chapter 31 or 33”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40”; 
(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) “chapter 31 or 33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40”; 
(7) by striking out in sectian 3013 “and 35” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “35, and 40”; 
(8) by inserting after “chapter 35” in “yr 1611(a) (2) the follow- 
ing: “or education or training under chapter 40’ 
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(9) by inserting in section 1634 immediately before the comma following 
“therein” the following: “under this chapter or chapter 40”; and 

(10) by adding as a new sentence at the end of section 12(a) of Public 
Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1264) the following: “The period of education or 
training to which a veteran is entitled under part VIII, Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbered 1(a) as saved from repeal by this subsection together with 
education or training received under chapter 33 or 40 of title 38 of the 
United States Code shall not exceed forty-eight months in the aggregate.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Every veteran who has a service-connected disability arising out of 
service during World War II or service after June 26, 1950, which is, or but for 
receipt of retirement pay would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this title, 
who is in need thereof on account of such disability shall be furnished such 
yocational rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator.” 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of section 1502(c) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account 
of service after June 26, 1950— 

“(A) after August 20, 1968, if he was discharged or released before 
August 20, 1954; 

“(B) after nine years following his discharge or release, if he was 
discharged or released after August 19, 1954; except with respect to 
any person who becomes eligible for such vocational rehabilitation by 
reason of a disability arising from service subsequent to January 31, 
1955, such person may be afforded vocational rehabilitation until nine 
years after the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, or until nine years after his discharge or release from 
service, whichever is later.” 

(c) Paragraph (3) of section 1502 of such title is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded outside of a State 
to a veteran on account of service after June 26, 1950, if the veteran, at the 
time of such service, was not a citizen of the United States.” 

(d) Section 1502(d) of such title is repealed. 

Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1817 the following new section: 


“$1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


“(a) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except 
sections 1813 and 1815 of this title), subject to the provisions of this section, if 
his total service was for 90 days or more, or if he was discharged or released from 
a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1963, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for benefits under this section so long as he 
is eligible under this chapter for any unused benefits derived from service during 
World War II or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is eligible for benefits 
under section and who has obtained benefits under this chapter by reason of 
service during World War II or the Korean conflict shall have his benefits under 
this section reduced by the amount of any benefits previously obtained under 
this chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under this section to any individual 
on account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before July 1, 1973. 
If a loan report or application for loan guaranty is received by the Administrator 
before July 1, 1973, an additional period not to exceed one year will be allowed 
for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of guaranty. Direct 
loans authorized by this section shall be subject to the provisions of section 
1831 (h) of this title. 

“(d) A fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed 
or made under this section, and no loan shall be guaranteed or made under this 
section until the fee payable with respect to such loan has been collected and 
remitted to the Administrator. The amount of the fee shall be established from 
time to time by the Administrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the total loan amount. The amount of the fee may be included in the 
loan to the veteran and paid from the proceeds thereof. 
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“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be available to the Administrator to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from the guar- 
anty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator under 
subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
the Fund together with all other moneys received; including those from the man- 
agement or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security acquired, as a 
consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section. 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the 
Administrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any 
time to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions 
arising from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall 
use funds appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of 
‘Readjustment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall be 
made of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator 
for the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
the balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g¢) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination 
of authority to guarantee and make loans under this section, the Administrator 
shall cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judgment 
are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all claims, 
expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time 
to time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of such title is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty.” 


the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 


(c) Section 1822(a) of such title is amended by striking out ‘or 1813”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2101(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after “Korean conflict’ the following: “or who served on active 
duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963,”’. 

(b) Paragraphs (1), (2) and (3) of section 2102(a) of such title are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) $300 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more and 
served outside the continental limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

“(2) $200 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for sixty days or more, no part 
of which was performed outside the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska. 

“(3) $100 for persons who served on active duty during the Korean con- 
flict, if such persons performed active duty for less than sixty days, and 
$100 for persons who entered the service between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963, and who are discharged or released from active duty on or 
after the date of the enactment of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1959, if such persons served on active duty for sixty days or more, 
irrespective of where such active duty was performed.” 

(c) Section 2104 of such title is amended by adding at the end of such section 
the following new sentence: “Any member of the Armed Forces who qualifies 
for mustering-out payments under this chapter both by reason of active duty 
during the Korean conflict and active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 
1, 1963, may elect to receive mustering-out payments under either period of 
active duty, but not both.” 
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[S. 1188, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


AN ACT To provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title 38 of the United States Code is amended by adding after 
chapter 89 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 40—EDUCATION OF VETERANS WHO SERVE BETWEEN 
JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 1963 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“See. 


“1908. Definitions. 
“SUBCHAPTER II—BLIGIBILITY 


“1910. Entitlement to education or training generally. 

“1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training assistance, 
“1812. Commencement; time limitations. 

“1913. Expiration of all education and training. 


“SUBCHAPTER III—ENROLLMENT 


“1920. Selection of program. 
“1921. Applicstions approval. 

Change of program. 
“1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses. 
“1924, Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress, 
“1925. Period of operation for approval. 
“1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV-—-PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“1931. Education and training allowance. 

“1932. Computation of education and training allowances. 
“1933. Type of assistance; grant or loan. 

“1934. Loans. 

“1935. Actions to enforce repayment of loans. 

“1936. Measurement of courses. 

“1937. Overcharges by educational] institutions. 


“SUBCHAPTER V—-STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 
“1941. Designation. 
“1942. Approval of courses. 
“1943. Cooperation. 
“1944. Use of Office of Education and other Federal agencies. 
“1945. Reimbursement of expenses. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI. APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“1951. Apprentice or other training on the job. 

“1952. Institutional on-farm training. 

“1953. Approval of accredited courses. 

“1954. Approval of nonaceredited courses. 

“1955. Notice of approval of courses. 

“1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances. 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“1961. Authority and duties of Administrator. 

“1962. Bducational and vocational counseling. 

“1963. Control by agencies of United States, 

“1964. Conflicting interests. 

“1965. Reports by institutions. 

“1966. Overpayments to veterans. 

“1967. Examination of records. 

“1968. False or misleading statements. 

“1969. Information furnished by Federal Trade Commission. 
“1970. Effective date and retroactive allowances. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 
“$1908. Definitions 
“(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 
“(1) The term ‘eligible veteran’ means any veteran who is not on active duty 
and who— 
“(A) served on active duty at any time between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963 ; 
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“(B) was discharged or released therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable ; and 

“(C) served on active duty for a period of more than one hundred and 
eighty days (exclusive of any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces 
to a civilian institution for a course of education or training which was sub- 
stantially the same as established courses offered to civilians, or as cadet or 
midshipman at one of the service academies), or was discharged or released 
from a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, for an actual service-connected disability. 

“(2) The term ‘program of education or training’ means any single unit course 
or subject, any curriculum, or any combination of unit courses or subjects, which 
is generally accepted as necessary to fullfill requirements for the attainment of 
a predetermined and identified educational, professional, or vocational objective. 

“(3) The term ‘course’ means an organized unit of subject matter in which 
instruction is offered within a given period of time or which covers a specific 
amount of related subject matter for which credit toward graduation or certi- 
fication is usually given. 

“(4) The term ‘dependent’ means— 

“(A) a child of an eligible veteran: 

“(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the parent is in fact dependent 
upon the veteran; and 

“(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or in the case of an eligible veteran 
who is a woman, her husband if he is in fact dependent upon her. 

“(5) The term ‘educational institution’ means any public or private elementary 
school, secondary school, vocational school, correspondence school, business school 
junior college, teachers college, college, normal school, professinal school, uni- 
versity, scientific or technical institution, or other institution furnishing educa- 
tion for adults. 

“(6) The term ‘training establishment’ means any business or other estab- 
lishment providing apprentice or other training on the job, including those 
under the supervision of a college or university or any State department of 
education, or any State apprenticeship agency, or any State board of vocational 
education, or any joint apprentice committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
established in accordance with chapter 4C of title 29, or. any agency of the 
Federal Government authorized to supervise such training. 

“(7) The term ‘State’ includes the Canal Zone. 

“(8) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“(9) The term ‘education and training allowance’ means education and train- 
pon A —- made on the basis of either grant or loan, unless otherwise 

cated. 

“(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under this chapter to any individual on 
account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
or of the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service. 

“(c) The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ 
education and training program created by this chapter is for the purpose of 
providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions 
have been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, and for the purpose of aiding such persons in attaining 
the educational and training status which they might normally have aspired 
to and obtained had they not served their country. 


“SuBCHAPTER 


“§$ 1910. Entitlement to education or training generally 


“Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the provisions of this chapter, be 
entitled to the education or training assistance as provided under this chapter. 


“$1911. Duration of veteran’s education or training assistance 

“(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled to education or training assistance 
as provided in this chapter (either on a grant or loan basis as provided in section 
1933) for a period equal to one and a half times the duration of his service on 
active duty between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, and, with respect to an 
eligible veteran on active duty on June 30, 1963, service on active duty after 
such date until his first discharge or release from such active duty after such 
date (or to the equivalent thereof in part-time training), except that— 
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“(1) in computing the duration of such service, there shall be excluded 
(A) any period of active duty which is creditable to an eligible veteran in 
determining entitlement to education or training under chapter 33 and (B) 
a period equal to any period he was assigned by the Armed Forces to a 
civilian institution for a course of education or training which was substan- 
tially the same as established courses offered to civilians or served as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service academies ; 

“(2) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter shall not, except as provided in subsection 
(b), exceed thirty-six months reduced by a period equivalent to any period 
a se gine assistance afforded him under chapters 33 and 35 of this 

e; an 

“(3) the period of education or training to which an eligible veteran shall 
be entitled under this chapter together with vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing received under chapter 31 of this title, and education or training received 
under part VIII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a), and section 12(a) 
of the Act enacting this title shall not, except as provided in subsection (b), 
exceed thirty-six months in the aggregate. 

“(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to education or training under this 
chapter of an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an educational institution 
regularly operated on the quarter or Semester system ends during a quarter or 
semester and after a major part of such semester or quarter has expired, such 
period shall be extended to the termination of such unexpired quarter or 
semester. In all other courses offered by educational institutions, whenever the 
period of eligibility ends after a major portion of the course is completed such 
period may be extended to the end of the course or for nine weeks, whichever 
is the lesser period. 

“(e) In the case of any eligible veteran who is pursuing any program of 
education or training exclusively by correspondence, one-fourth of the elapsed 
time in following such program of education or training shall be charged against 
the veteran’s period of entitlement. 


“$1912. Commencement; time limitations 

“(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this chapter after three years after his discharge or release 
from active duty or after three years after the date of enactment of this chapter, 
whichever is later. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, any otherwise 
eligible veteran whom the Administrator determines to have been prevented 
from initiating a program of education or training under this chapter within 
the period prescribed by the preceding sentence because he had not met the 
nature of discharge requirements of section 1908(a) (1) (B) of this title before 
a change, correction, or modification of a discharge or dismissal made pursuant 
to section 1553 of title 10, the correction of the military records of the proper 
service department under section 1552 of title 10, or other corrective action by 
competent authority, shall be permitted to initiate a program of education or 
training under this chapter within three years after the date his discharge or 
dismissal was so changed, cuvrrected, or modified, or within three years after 
the date of enactment of this chapter, whichever is later. 

“(b) The program of education and training of an eligible veteran under this 
chapter shall, on and after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate his 
program, be pursued continuously until completion, except that an eligible veteran 
may suspend the pursuit of his program for periods of not more than 12 con- 
secutive months, and may suspend the pursuit of such program for longer periods 
if the Administrator finds that the suspension for each such period was due to 
conditions beyond the control of the eligible veteran. 

“(e) For the purposes of computing the three-year period under this section 
and the eight-year period under section 1913, the date of an eligible veteran’s 
discharge or release shall be the date of his discharge or release from his last 
period of active duty which began before July 1, 1963, but no period of active 
duty performed after July 1, 1963, shall be included in computing such periods 
unless it follows a break in active duty status of more than 90 days. 


“§ 1913. Expiration of all education and training 

“No education or training shall be afforded an eligible veteran under this 
chapter beyond eight years after his discharge or release from active duty or 
eight years after the enactment of this chapter, whichever is later, except that 
any veteran who is eligible to initiate a program of education or training by 
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reason of the second sentence of section 1912(a) of this title shall be permitted 
to pursue, subject to the other provisions of this chapter, such program for a 
period of not more than five years after the date of initiation thereof; but in 
no event shall education or training be afforded under this chapter after June 
So 1973, unless the veterans’ date for initiating his program occurs after June 
, 1968. 
“SUBCHAPTER ITI—ENROLLMENT 


“§ 1920. Selection of program 


“Subject to the provisions of this chapter, each eligible veterun may select a 
program of education or training to assist him in attaining an educational, 
professional, or vocational objective at any educational institution or training 
establishment selected by him, whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept and retain him as a student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institution or establishment finds him quali- 
fied to undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
‘section, an eligible veteran may not pursue a program of education or training 
at an educational institution or training establishment which is not located in a 
State, unless such program is pursued at an approved educational institution 
of higher learning. The Administrator in his discretion may deny or discontinue 
the enroliment under this chapter of any veteran in a foreign educational insti- 
tution if he finds that such enrollment is not for the best interest of the veteran 
or the Government. 


“§ 1921. Applications; approval 


“Any eligible veteran who desires to initiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter shall submit an application to the Administrator which shall 
be in such form, and contain such information, as the Administrator shall pre- 
seribe. The Administrator shall approve such application unless he finds that 
such veteran is not eligible for or entitled to the education or training applied 
for or that his program of education or training fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter, or that the eligible veteran is already qualified, by reason 
of previous education and training, for the educational, professional, or voca- 
tional objective for which the courses of the program of education or training 
are offered. The Administrator shall notify the eligible veteran of the approval 
‘or disapproval of his application. 

“§ 1922. Change of program 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of section 1921 of this title, each eligible veteran 
(except an eligible veteran whose program has been interrupted or discontinued 
due to his own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of application) 
may, at any time before the end of the period during which he is entitled to 
‘initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, make not more 
than one change of program of education or training. 

“(b) Hach eligible veteran, who has not made a change of program of educa- 
tion or training before the expiration of the period during which he is entitled 
to initiate a program of education or training under this chapter, may make not 
more than one change of program of education or training with the approval 
= the Administrator. The Administrator shall approve such a change if he 

nds that— 

“(1) the eligible veteran is not making satisfactory progress in his present 
program and that the failure is not due to his own misconduct, his own 
neglect, or his own lack of application, and if the program to which the 
eligible veteran desires to change is more in keeping with his aptitude or 
previous education and training; or 

“(2) the program to which the eligible veterans desires to change, while 
not a part of the program currently pursued by him, is a normal progression 
from such program. 

“(e) As used in this section the term ‘change of program of education or 
training’ shall not be deemed to include a change from the pursuit of one pro- 
gram to pursuit of another where the first program is prerequisite to, or gener- 
ally required for, entrance into pursuit of the second. 


“§ 1923. Disapproval of enrollment in certain courses 
“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 


veteran in any bartending course, dancing course, or personality development 
course. 
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“(b) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible 
veteran— 
“(1) inany photography course or entertainment course; or 
“(2) in any music course——instrumental or vocal—public speaking course, 
or course in sports or athletics such as horseback riding, swimming, fishing, 
skiing, golf, baseball, tennis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport or 
athletic courses, except courses of applied music, physical education, or pub- 
lic speaking which are offered by institutions of higher learning for credit as 
an integral part of a program leading to an educational objective; or 
“(3) in any other type-of course which the Administrator finds to be avo- 
cational or recreational in character ; 
unless the eligible veteran submits justification showing that the course will be 
of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contemplated business or oc- 
cupation. 

“(¢) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of any eligible vet- 
eran, not already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course below the college level 
offered by a proprietary profit or proprietary nonprofit educational institution 
for any period during which the Administrator finds that more than eight-five 
per centum of the students enrolled in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for them by the educational insti- 
tution or the Veterans’ Administration under this chapter, chapter 31 or 33 of 
this title, or section 12(a) of the Act enacting this title. 


“§ 1924. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory progress 

“The Administrator shall discontinue the education and training allowance of 
an eligible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, according to the regularly pre- 
seribed standards and practices of the educational institution or training estab- 
lishment, the conduct or progress of such veteran is unsatisfactory. 


“$ 1925. Period of operation for approval 

“(a) The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of an eligible vet- 
eran in any course offered by an educational institution when such course has 
been in operation for less than two years. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any course to be pursued in a public or other tax-supported educa- 
tional institution ; 

(2) any course which is offered by an educational institution which has 
been in operation for more than two years, if such course is similar in char- 
acter to the instruction previously given by such institution ; 

“(3) any course which has been offered by an institution for a period of 
more than two years, notwithstanding the institution has moved to another 
location within the same general locality ; or 

“(4) any course which is offered by a nonprofit educational imstitution 
of college level and which is recognized for credit toward a standard college 
degree. 

“§ 1926. Institutions listed by Attorney General 

“The Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an 
education and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an 
educational institution or training establishment while it is listed by the Attor- 
ney General under section 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, as amended. 


“SUBCHAPTER I1V—PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


“$1931. Education and training allowance 

“(a) The Administrator shall pay to each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
a program of education or training under this chapter, and who applies therefor, 
an education and training allowance to meet in part the expenses of his subsist- 
ence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. Such allowance shall be in 
the form of a grant or loan, as prescribed by section 1933. 

“(b) The education and training allowance for an eligible veteran shall be 
paid, as provided in section 1932 of this title, only for the period of the veteran’s 
enrollment as approved by the Administrator, but no allowance shall be paid— 

“(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a 
standard college degree or a course of institutional on-farm training for any 
period when the veteran is not pursuing his course in accordance with the 
regularly established policies and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter ; 
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(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institutional course which which does 
not lead to a standard college degree or in a course of apprentice or other 
training on the job for any day of absence in excess of thirty days in a 
twelve-month period, not counting as absences weekends or legal holidays 
established by Federal or State law during which the institution or estab- 
lishment is not regularly in session or operation ; or 

“(3) to any veteran pursuing his program of education exclusively by 
correspondence for any period during which no lessons were serviced by the 
institution. 

“(e) No education and training allowance shall be paid to an eligible veteran 
for any period until the Administrator shall have received— 

“(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the case of an eligible veteran 
enrolled in an institutional course which leads to a standard college degree 
or a course of institutional on-farm training, a certification that he was 
actually enrolled in and pursuing the course as approved by the Adminis- 
trator, or (B) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an institutional 
course which does not lead to a standard college degree or a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a certification as to actual attendance 
during such period, or (C) in the case of an eligible veteran enrolled in a 
program of education or training by correspondence, a certification as to the 
number of lessons actually completed by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution ; and 

“(2) from the educational institution or training establishment, a cer- 
tification, or an endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that such veteran 
was enrolled in and pursuing a course of education or training during such 
period, and, in the case of an institution furnishing education or training to 
a veteran exclusively by correspondence, a certification, or an endorsement 
on the veteran’s certificate, as to the number of lessons completed by the 
veteran and serviced by the institution. 

Education and training allowances shall, insofar as practicable, be paid within 


twenty days after receipt by the Administrator of the certifications required 
by this subsection. 


“§ 1932. Computation of education and training allowances _ 

“(a) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is 
pursuing a program of education or training in an educational institution and 
is not entitled to receive an education and training allowance under subsection 
{b), (c), (da), (e), or (£) shall be computed as follows: 

“(1) If such program is pursued on a full-time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $110 per month, if the veteran has no de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $135 per month, if he has one dependent, or at 
the rate of $160 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(2) If such program is pursued on a three-quarters time basis, such 
allowance shall be computed at the rate of $80 per month, if the veteran has 
no dependent, or at the rate of $100 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or at the rate of $120 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(3) If such program is pursued on a half-time tasis, such allowance 
Shall be computed at the rate of $50 per month, if the veteran has no de- 
pendent, or at the rate of $60 per month, if he has one dependent, or at the 
rate of $80 per month, if he has more than one dependent. 

“(b) The education and training allowance of an leigible veteran who is pur- 
suing a full-time program of education and training which consists of institu- 
tional courses and on-the-job training, with the on-the-job training portion of 
the program being strictly supplemental to the institutional portion, shall be 
eomputed at the rate of (1) $90 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 
per month, if he has one dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than 
one dependent. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of (1) $70 
per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has one depend- 
ent, or (3) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that his 
education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each four-month 
period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the basic education and training allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no case shall the 


Administrator pay an education and training allowance under this subsection . 
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in an amount which, when added to the compensation to be paid to the veteran, 
in accordance with his approved training program, for productive labor per- 
formed as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 per month. For 
the purpose of computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the 
training of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved 
application as the period during which he may receive an education and training 
allowance for such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to 
make the number of months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(d) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
institutional on-farm training shall be computed at the rate of (1) $95 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has one dependent, 
or (3) $130 per month, if he has more than one dependent ; except that his educa- 
tion and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of the third, and each 
subsequent, four-month period as his program progresses by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran has no dependent, or $80 
per month, if he has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent, as four months bears to the total duration of such veterans’ institu- 
tional on-farm training reduced by eight months. For the purpose of computing 
allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training of an eligible vet- 
eran shall be the period specified in the approved application as the period during 
which he may receive an education and training allowance for such training, 
plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the number of such 
months of such training a multiple of four. 

“(e) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pursuing 
a program of education or training exclusively by correspondence shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the established charge which the institution reauires non- 
veterans to pay for the course or courses pursued by the eligible veteran. Such 
allowance shall be paid quarterly on a pro rata basis for the lessons completed 
by the veteran and serviced by the institution, as certified by the institution. 

“(f) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran who is pur- 
suing a program of education or training under this chapter in an educational 
institution on a less-than-half-time basis shall be computed at the rate of (1) the 
established charges for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly 
circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) $110 per 
month for a full-time course, whichever is the lesser. 

“(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing an approved course of flight 
training shall be paid an education and training allowance to be computed at 
the rate of 75 per centum of the established charge which similarly circumstanced 
nonveterans enrolled in the same flight course are required to pay for tuition 
for the course. If such veteran’s program of education or training consists 
exclusively of flight training, he shall not be paid an education and training 
allowance under one of the preceding subsections of this section; if his pro- 
gram of education or training consists of flight training and other education or 
training, the allowance payable under this subsection shall be in addition to 
any education and training allowance payable to him under one of the preceding 
subsections of this section for education or training other than flight training. 
Such allowance shall be paid monthly upon receipt of certification from the 
eligible veteran and the institution as to the actual flight training received by 
the veteran, In each such case the eligible veteran’s period of entitlement shall 
be charged (in addition to any charge made against his entitlement by reason 
of education or training other than flight training) with one day for each $1.25 
which is paid to the veteran as an education and training allowance for such 

ourse. 

“(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an education and training allowance 
under this chapter for any period during which (1) he is enrolled in and pur- 
suing a course of education or training paid for by the United States under any 
provision of law other than this chapter, where the payment of such allowance 
would constitute a duplication of benefits paid to the veteran from the Federal 
Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, a course of institutional on-farm training, or a course of education and 
training described in subsection (b) on a less than full-time basis. 


“$1933. Type of assistance; grant or loan 

“(a) All eligible veterans shall be entitled to education and training allow- 
ances as provided in section 1932 on a grant basis, except as provided in 
subsection (b). 
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“(b) (1) An eligible veteran pursuing an approved course of education in an 
institution of higher education who does not in any school year attain a scholastic 
average sufficient to place him in the upper half of his class for such year shall 
not, during the immediately succeeding school year, be eligible for allowances 
under section 1982 on a grant basis, but shall be eligible for such allowances on 
a loan basis if he so elects. Any veteran electing to receive allowances on a loan 
basis shall be subject to the provisions of section 1934. 

“(2) In any case in which an eligible veteran attains a scholastic standing 
sufficient to place him in the upper half of his Glass for a school year during 
which he was eligible for education and training allowances on a loan basis only, 
the Administrator, upon application by such veteran, shall— 

“(A) Cancel the amount of the loan or loans, if any, made to the veteran 
as an education and training allowance for such school year, and 

“(B) Pay to such veteran an amount representing the difference, if any, 
between the amount received by such veteran as education and training 
allowances (on a loan basis) during such year and the amount he would 
have been entitled to receive had he been paid education and training 

, allowances on a grant basis. 

“(e) Any eligible veteran pursning an approved course of education who, on 
the basis of his scholastic standing during apy schoo) year, fails to qualify for 
education and training allowances on a grant basis for the immediately succeed- 
ing school year may qualify for such allowances on a grant basis for any scnool 
year thereafter which is immediately subsequent to a school year in which he 
attains a scholastic standing sufficient to place him in the upper half of his 


class for such year. 


“$1934. Loans 
“Education and training assistance provided under this title on a loan basis— 

“(1) shall be made without security, except that the veteran shall exe- 
cute a promissory note, or notes, payable to the United States; 

“(2) shall be repaid in equal or graduated periodic installments, in ac- 
eordance with such schedules as may be approved by the Administrator 
over such period of time as the Administrator shall prescribe, not exceed- 
ing ten years, beginning one year after the date on which the veteran ceases 
to pursue his program of education or training, except that— 

“(A) periodic installments may be readjusted in the case of any 
veteran if the Administrator finds that a readjustment would be in the 
best interest of the veteran and the Government, and 

“(B) periodic installments need not be paid during any period (i) in 
which the veteran is pursuing a full-time program of education or 
training, or (ii) during which the veteran is a member of the Armed 
Forces, if such veteran is recalled to active duty and is in a pay grade 
which makes repayment an undue burden, as determined by the 
Administrator ; 

“(3) shall be interest free, except that if such loan is not repaid within 
the period described by the Administrator interest shall accrue on the un- 
paid principal, beginning on the day following the date on which the last 
payment is due, at a rate of 2 per centum per annum. If a veteran fails to 
make payments in accordance with the schedule of repayment prescribed 
for him by the Administrator, and the Administrator determines that ad- 
herence to the prescribed schedule would not constitute an undue hardship 
on the veteran, the Administrator shall declare the entire remaining amount 
of such loan due, and interest shall accrue on the unpaid principal of such 
loan at the rate of 2 per centum per annum from the date of such 
declaration ; 

“(4) shall be canceled upon the death of the veteran, or if he becomes 
permanently and totally disabled as determined in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Administrator ; and 

“(5) shall be subject to such additional terms, conditions, and require- 
ments as the Administrator may determine to be necessary to protect the 
financial interests of the United States and to carry out the purpose of this 
title. 


“§ 1935. Actions to enforce repayment of loan 

“(a) In addition to any legal action brought to recover a loan made under 
this Act, the Administrator is authorized to utilize all other resources to effect 
recovery of such loans, including setoffs of such loans against veteran benefits, 
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national service life insurance dividends, or any other Federal funds otherwise 
payable to the veteran, 

“(b) If an education and training loan provided under this title is not re- 
paid, it shall be lawful for the Administrator or his delegate to collect such 
jndebtedness in the same manner, and to the same extent, insofar as applicable, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may collect a tax under the provisions of 
section 6331 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“te) In addition to any State court of competent jurisdiction, any United 
States district court for any district wherein the veteran resides or was resi- 
dent at any time shall have jurisdiction of any action brought by or on behalf 
of the Federal Government to recover aby amount payable under any promis- 
sory note executed to evidence a loan made under this title. No legal service 
of any kind shall be required to be made upon the veteran other than notice of 
the institution of such action stating the date of entry and name of court; such 
notice shall be sent by registered mail to the last-known address of such veteran 
as indicated in the records of the Veterans’ Administration. 

“(a@) In any action by or on behalf of the Federal Government to recover 
any amount payable under any promissory note executed to evidence a loan 
made under this title, the fact that the yeteran was an infant at the time of 
signing such promissory note shal) not be a defense. 


“$1936. Measurement of courses 

“(a) For the purposes of this chapter (1) an institutional trade or technical 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level involving shop prac- 
tice as an integral part thereof, shall be considered a full-time course when a 
minimum of thirty hours per week of attendance is required with not more than 
two and one-half hours of rest periods per week allowed, (2) an institutional 
course offered on a clock-hour basis below the college level in which theoretical 
or Classroom instruction predominates shall be considered a full-time course 
when a minimum of twenty-five hours per week net of instruction is required, 
and (3) an institutional undergraduate course offered by a college or university 
on a quarter or semester-hour basis for which credit is granted toward a stand- 
ard college degree shall be considered a full-time course When a minimum of 
fourteen semester hours or its equivalent is required. 

“(b) The Administrator shall define full-time training in the case of all types 
of courses of education or training other than institutional on-farm training and 
the types of courses referred to in subsection (a) ; except that, the Administra- 
tor shall not define full-time apprentice training for a particular establishment 
other than that established as the standard workweek through bona fide col- 
lective bargaining between employers and employees. 


“$ 1937. Overcharges by educational institutions 


“The Administrator may, if he finds that an institution has charged or re 
ceived from any eligible veteran any amount in excess of the established charges 
for tuition and fees which the institution requires similarly circumstanced non- 
veterans enrolled in the same course to pay, disapprove such educational insti- 
tution for the enrollment of any veteran not already enrolled therein, except 
that, in the case of a tax-supported public educational institution which does not 
have established charges for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran resi- 
dents to pay, such institution may charge and receive from each eligible veteran 
who is a resident an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching personnel 
and supplies for instruction attributable to such veteran, but in no event to 
exceed the rate of $10 per month for a full-time course. Any educational insti- 
tution or training establishment disapproved under this section shall also be 
the of any veteran not already enrolled therein 
under chapter or 33, or for the enrollment of any eligible person not alr 
enrolled therein under chapter 35. an ef 


“SUBCHAPTER V—STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


“§$ 1941. Designation 


“(a) Unless otherwise established by the law of the State concerned, the 
chief executive of each State is requested to create or designate a State depart- 


ment or agency as the ‘State approving agency’ for his State for the purposes of 
this chapter. 
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“(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to create or designate a State approving 
agency, the provisions of this chapter which refer to the State approving agency 
shall, with respect to such State, be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 

“(2) In the case of courses subject to approval by the Administrator under 
section 1942 of this title, the provisions of this chapter which refer to a State 
approving agency shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 


“§ 1942. Approval of courses 

“(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the benefits of this chapter while en- 
rolled in a course of education or training offered by an educational institution 
or training establishment only if such course is approved by the State approving 
agency for the State where such educational institution or training establish- 
ment is situated or by the Administrator. Approval of courses by State ap- 
proving agencies shall be in accordance with the proviisons of this chapter 
and such other regulations and policies as the State approving agency may 
adopt. Each State approving agency shall furnish the Administrator with a 
current list of educational institutions and training establishments, specifying 
courses which it has approved, and, in addition to such list, it shall furnish such 
other information to the Administrator as it and the Administrator may deter- 
mine to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this chapter. Each State 
approving agency shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of any 
course previously approved and shall set forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be responsible for the approval of courses of 
education or training offered by any agency of the Federal Government au- 
thorized under other laws to supervise such education or training. The Admin- 
istrator may approve any course in any other educational institution or training 
establishment in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(ce) Any course offered by an educational institution or training establish- 
ment shall be considered approved for the purposes of this chapter if it is in an 
approved status for education or training under chapter 33 of this title, and 
has not been disapproved under the provisions of this chapter. 


“$ 1943. Cooperation 

“(a) The Administrator and each State approving agency shall take cogni- 
zance of the fact that definite duties, functions, and responsibilities are con- 
ferred upon the Administrator and each State approving agency under the vet- 
erans’ educational programs. To assure that such programs are effectively and 
efficiently administered, the cooperation of the Administrator and the State 
approving agencies is essential. It is necessary to establish an exchange of 
information pertaining to activities of educational institutions and training 
establishments, and particular attention should be given to the enforcement of 
approval standards, enforcement of wage and income limitations, enforcement 
of enrollment restrictions, and fraudulent and other criminal activities on the 
part of persons connected with educational institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator will furnish the State approving agencies with copies 
of such Veterans’ Administration informational material as may aid them in 
carrying out this chapter. 


“§ 1944. Use of Office of Bducation and other Federal agencies 


“(a) In carrying out his functions under this chapter, the Administrator may 
utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal department or agency. 
The Administrator shall utilize the services of the Office of Education in devel- 
oping cooperative agreements between the Administrator and State and local 
agencies relating to the approval of courses of education or training as provided 
for in section 1945 of this title, in reviewing the plan of operations of State 
approving agencies under such agreements, and in rendering technical assist- 
ance to such State and local agencies in developing and improving policies, stand- 
ards, and legislation in connection with their duties under this chapter. 

“(b) Any such utilization shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the Fed- 
eral department or agency concerned ; and payment to cover the cost thereof shall 
(except in the case of the Office of Education) be made either in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be provided in such agreement. Funds necessary 
to enable the Office of Education to carry out its functions under this chapter are 
authorized to be appropriated directly to such Office. 
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“$1945. Reimbursement of expenses 

“The Administrator is authorized to enter into contracts or agreements with 
State and local agencies to pay such State and local agencies for reasonable and 
necessary expenses of salary and travel incurred by employees of such agencies 
in (1) rendering necessary services in ascertaining the qualifications of educa- 
tional institutions and training establishments for furnishing courses of educa- 
tion or training to eligible veterans under this chapter, and in the supervision 
of such educational institutions and training establishments, and (2) furnishing, 
at the request of the Administrator, any other services in connection with this 
chapter. Each such contract or agreement shall be conditioned upon compliance 
with the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


“SUBCHAPTER VI-—-APPROVAL OF COURSES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


“$1951. Apprentice or other training on the job 


‘“‘(a) Apprentice or other training on the job shall consist of courses offered by 
training establishments whenever such courses of training are furnished in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. Any training establishment desiring 
to furnish a course of apprentice or other training on the job shall submit to the 
appropriate State approving agency a written application setting forth the course 
of training for each job for which an eligible veteran is to be trained. The writ- 
ten application covering the course of training shall include the following : 

“(1) Title and description of the specific job objective for which the eli- 
gible veteran is to be trained ; 

“(2) The length of the training period ; 

“(3) A schedule listing various operations for major kinds of work or 
tasks to be learned and showing for each, job operations or work, tasks to 
be performed, and the approximate length of time to be spent on each opera- 
tion or task ; 

“(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the beginning of the course of 
training, at each successive step in the course, and at the completion of 
training ; 

“(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by the establishment to employees 
already trained in the kind of work for which the veteran is to be trained; 
and 

“(6) The number of hours of supplemental related instruction required. 

“(b) The appropriate State approving agency May approve a course of appren- 
tice or other training on the job specified in an application submitted by a train- 
ing establishment in accordance with subsection (a) if such training establish- 
ment is found upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 

(1) The training content of the course is adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for which he is to be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the job for which the eligible vet- 
eran is to be trained will be available to him at the end of the training 
period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression and appointment to the next 
higher classification are based upon skills learned through organized train- 
ing on the job and not on such factors as length of service and normal turn- 
over. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible veteran for each successive period 
of training are not less than those customarily paid in the training establish- 
ment and in the community to a learner in the same job who is not 2 veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period of training of not less than 
three months and not more than two years of full-time training, except that 
this provision shall not apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is no longer than that customarily 
required by the training establishment and other training establishments in 
the community to provide an eligible veteran with the required skills, ar- 
range for the acquiring of job knowledge, technical information, and other 
facts which the eligible veteran will need to learn in order to become compe- 
tent on the job for which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruction for the individual eligible 
veteran who may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establishment adequate space, equipment, 
instructional material, and instructor personnel to provide satisfactory 
training on the job. 
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“(9) Adequate records are kept to show the progress made by each eligible 
veteran toward his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible veteran for previous train- 
ing and job experience, whether in the military service or elsewhere, his 
beginning wage adjusted to the level to which such credit advances him, and 
his training period shortened accordingly, and provision is made for certi- 
fication by the training establishment that such credit has been granted and 
the beginning wage adjusted accordingly. No course of training will be con- 
sidered bona fide if given to an eligible veteran who is already qualified by 
training and experience for the job objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agreement for each eligible veteran, 
including the training program and wage scale as approved by the State ap- 
proving agency, is provided to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of training furnished by the training 
establishment the eligible veteran is given a certificate by the employer indi- 
cating the length and type of training provided and that the eligible veteran 
has completed the course of training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other criteria as may be established by 
the State approving agency. 


“§$ 1952. Institutional on-farm training 


“(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled to the benefits of this chapter while 
enrolled in a course of full-time institutional on-farm training which has been 
approved by the appropriate State approving agency in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 

“(b) The State approving agency may approve a course of institutional on-farm 
training when it satisfies the following requirements : 

“(1) The course combines organized group instruction in agricultural 
and related subjects of at least two hundred hours per year (and of at least 
eight hours each month) at an educational institution, with supervised work 
experience on a farm or other agricultural establishment. 

(2) The eligible veteran will perform a part of such eourse on a farm 
or other agricultural establishment under his control. i 

“(3) The course is developed with due consideration to the size and char- 
acter of the farm or other agricultural establishment on which the eligible 
veteran will receive his supervised work experience and to the need of such 
eligible veteran, in the type of farming for which he is training, for pro- 
ficiency in planning, producing, marketing, farm mechanics, conservation of 
resources, food conservation, farm financing, farming management, and the 
keeping of farm and home accounts. 

“(4) The eligible veteran will receive not less than one hundred hours 
of individual instruction per year, not less than fifty hours of which shall 
be on such farm or other agricultural establishment (with at least two visits 
by the instructor to such farm each month). Such individual instruction 
shall be given by the instructor responsible for the veteran’s institutional 
instruction and shall include instruction and home-study assignments in the 
preparation of budgets, inventories, and statements showing the production, 
use on the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and livestock products. 

“(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of control of such farm or other 
agricultural establishment (whether by ownership, lease, management, agree- 
ment, or other tenure arrangement) until the completion of his course. 

“(6) Sueh farm or other agricultural establishment shall be of a_size 
and character which (A) will, together with the group-instruction part of 
the course, occupy the full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will permit in- 
struction in all aspects of the management of the farm or other agricultural 
establishment of the type for which the eligible veteran is being trained, 
and will provide the eligible veteran an opportunity to apply to the opera- 
tion of his farm or other agricultural establishment the major portion of 
the farm practices taught in the group instruction part of the course, and (C) 
will assure him a satisfactory income for a reasonable living under normal 
conditions at least by the end of his course. 

“(7) Provision shali be made for certification by the institution and the 
veteran that the training offered does not repeat or duplicate training previ- 
ously received by the veteran. 
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“(8) The institutional on-farm training meets such other fair and reason- 
able standards as may be established by the State approving agency. 


“§ 1953. Approval of accredited courses 


“(a) A State approving agency may approve the courses offered by an educa- 

tional institution when— 
“(1) such courses have been accredited and approved by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association ; 
“(2) eredit for such course is approved by the State department of edu- 
cation for credit toward a high school diploma; 
“(3) such courses are conducted under sections 11-28 of title 20; or 
*“*(4) such courses are accepted by the State department of education for 
eredit for a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s degree. 
For the purposes of this chapter the Commissioner shall publish a list of nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agencies and associations which he determines to 
be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered by an educational 
institution and the State approving agencies may, upon concurrence, utilize the 
accreditation of such accrediting associations or agencies for approval of the 
courses specifically accredited and approved by such accrediting association or 
agency. In making application for approval, the institution shall transmit to 
the State approving agency copies of its catalog or bulletin. 

“(b) As a condition to approval under this section, the State approving agency 
must find that adequate records are kept by the educational institution to show 
the progress of each eligible veteran. The State approving agency must also 
find that the educational institution maintains a written record of the previous 
education and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate 
credit has been given by the institution for previous education and training, with 
the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the Adminis- 
trator so notified. 


“$1954. Approval of nonaccredited courses 

“(a) No course of education or training (other than a course of institutional 
on-farm training) which has not been approved by a State approving agency 
pursuant to section 1953 of this title, which is offered by a public or private, 
profit or nonprofit, educational institution shall be approved for the purposes 
of this chapter unless the educational institution offering such course submits 
to the appropriate State approving agency a written application for approval 
of such course in accordance with the provisions of this chapter. 

“(b) Such application shall be accompanied by not less than two copies of the 
current catalog or bulletin which is certified as true and correct in content and 
policy by an authorized owner or official and includes the following: 

“(1) Identifying data, such as volume number and date of publication; 

“(2) Names of the institution and its governing body, officials and 
faculty ; 

“(3) A calendar of the institution showing legal holidays, beginning and 
ending date of each quarter, term, or semester, and other important dates; 

(4) Institution policy and regulations on enrollment with respect to 
enrollment dates and specific entrance requirements for each course; 

“(5) Institution policy and regulations relative to leave, absences, class 
cuts, makeup work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatisfactory attend- 
ance ; 

“(6) Institution policy and regulations relative to standards of progress 
required of the student by the institution (this policy will define the grading 
system of the institution, the minimum grades considered satisfactory, condi- 
tions for interruption for unsatisfactory grades or progress and a description 
of the probationary period, if any, allowed by the institution, and conditions 
of reentrance for those students dismissed for unsatisfactory progress. A 
statement will be made regarding progress records kept by the institution 
and furnished the student) ; 

“(7) Institution policy and regulations relating to student conduct and 
conditions for dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct ; 

“(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for tuition, books, supplies, tools, 
student activities, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, deposits, and all 
other charges ; 

“(9) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to the refund of the 
unused portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the student 
does not enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom ; 
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“(10) A description of the available space, facilities, and equipment ; 

“(11) A course outline for each course for which approval is requested, 
showing subjects or units in the course, type of work or skill to be learned, 
and approximate time and clock hours to be spent on each subject or unit; 
and 

“(12) Policy and regulations of the institution relative to granting credit 
for previous educational training. 

“(c) The appropriate State approving agency may approve the application 
of such institution when the institution and its nonaccredited courses are found 
upon investigation to have met the following criteria : 

“(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
content, and length with similar courses in public schools and other private 
schools in the State, with recognized accepted standards. 

“(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of good quality. 

“(3) Educational and experience qualifications of directors, adminis- 
trators, and instructors are adequate. 

“(4) The institution maintains a written record of the previous educa- 
tion and training of the veteran and clearly indicates that appropriate 
credit has been given by the institution for previous education and training, 
with the training period shortened proportionately and the veteran and the 
Administrator so notified. 

“(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees, and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to absence, grading policy, and rules of oper- 
ation and conduct will be furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

“(6) Upon completion of training, the veteran is given a certificate by 
the institution indicating the approved course and indicating that training 
was satisfactorily completed. 

“(7) Adequate records as prescribed by the State approving agency are 
kept to show attendance and progress or grades, and satisfactory standards 
relating to attendance, progress, and conduct are enforced. 

“(8) The institution complies with all local, city, county, municipal, State, 
and Federal regulations, such as fire codes, building and sanitation codes. 
The State approving agency may require such evidence of compliance as is 
deemed necessary. 

“(9) The institution is financially sound and capable of fulfilling its com- 
mitments for training. 

“(10) The institution does not utilize advertising of any type which is er- 
roneous or misleading, either by actual statement, omission, or intimation. 
The institution shall not be deemed to have met this requirement until the 
State approving agency (A) has ascertained from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission whether the Commission has issued an order to the institution to 
cease and desist from any act or practice, and (B) has, if such an order 
has been issued, given due weight to that fact. 

“(11) The institution does not exceed its enrollment limitations as es- 
tablished by the State approving agency. 

“(12) The institution’s administrators, directors, owners, and instructors 
are of good reputation and character. 

“(13) The institution has and maintains a policy for the refund of the un- 
used portion of tuition, fees, and other charges in the event the veteran fails 
to enter the course or withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at any time 
prior to completion and such policy must provide that the amount charged 
to the veteran for tuition, fees, and other charges for a portion of the 
course shall not exceed the approximate pro rata portion of the total charges 
for tuition, fees, and other charges that the length of the completed portion 
of the course bears to its total length. 

“(14) Such additional criteria as may be deemed necessary by the State 
approving agency. 

“$ 1955. Notice of approval of courses 

“The State approving agency, upon determining that an educational institu- 

tion has complied with all the requirements of this chapter, will issue a letter 
to such institution setting forth the courses which have been approved for the 
purposes of this chapter, and will furnish an official copy of such letter and 
any subsequent amendments to the Administrator. The letter of approval shall 
be accompanied by a copy of the catalog or bulletin of the institution, as ap- 
proved by the State approving agency, and shall contain the following informa- 
tion: 
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“(1) date of letter and effective date of approval of courses ; 

“(2) proper address and name of each educational institution or training 
establishment ; 

“(3) authority for approval and conditions of approval, referring specifi- 
cally to the approved catalog or bulletin pubiished by the educational in- 
stitution ; 

“(4) name of each course approved ; 

“(5) where applicable, enroliment limitations such as maximum num- 
bers authorized and student-teacher ratio ; 

“(6) signature of responsible official of State approving agency; and 

(7) such other fair and reasonable provisions as are considered neces 
sary by the appropriate State approving agency. 

“§ 1956. Disapproval of courses and discontinuance of allowances 

“(a) Any course approved for the purposes of this chapter which fails to meet 
any of the requirements of this chapter shall be immediately disapproved by the 
appropriate State approving agency. An educational institution or training 
establishment which has its courses disapproved by a State approving agency 
will be notified of such disapproval by a certified or registered letter of notification 
and a return receipt secured. 

“(b) The Administrator may discontinue the education and training allowance 
of any eligible veteran if he finds that the course of education or training in 
which such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any of the requirements of this 
chapter or if he finds that the educational institution or training establishment 
offering such course has violated any provisions of this chapter or fails to 
meet any of its requirements. 

“(e) Each State approving agency shall notify the Administrator of each 
course which it has disapproved under this section. 


“SuBCHAPTER VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“§ 1961. Authority and duties of Administrator 

“Payments under this chapter shall be subject to audit and review by the 
General Accounting Office as provided: by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
and the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 


“$1962. Educational and vocational counseling 


“The Administrator may arrange for educational and vocational counseling to 
persons eligible for education and training under this chapter. At such intervals 
as he deems necessary, he shall make available information respecting the 
need for general education and for trained personnel in the various crafts, trades, 
and profesions. Facilities of other Federal agencies collecting such information 
shall be utilized to the extent he deems practicable. 


“§ 1963. Control by agencies of United States 

“No department, agency, or officer of the United States, in carrying out this 
chapter, shall exercise any supervision or control, whatsoever, over any State 
approving agency, State educational agency, or State apprenticeship agency, or 
any educational institution or training establishment. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to prevent any department, agency, or officer of the United 
States from exercising any supervision or control which such department, agency, 
or officer is authorized by law to exercise over any Federal educational institution 
or training establishment, or to prevent the furnishing of education or training 
under this chapter in any institution or establishment over which supervision 
or control is exercised by such other department, agency, or officer under 
authority of existing provisions of law. 


“§$ 1964. Conflicting interests 

“(a) Every officer or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, or of the 
Office of Education, who has, while such an officer or employee, owned any 
interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratuities, or services 
from, any educational institution operated for profit in which an eligible veteran 
was pursuing a course of education or training under this chapter shall be 
immediately dismissed from his office or employment. 

“(b) If the Administrator finds that any person who is an officer or employee 
of a State approving agency has, while he was such an officer or employee, 
owned any interest in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
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ties, or services from, an educational institution operated for profit in which 
an eligible veteran was pursuing a course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making payments under section 1945 of this title 
to such State approving agency unless such agency shall, without delay, take 
such steps as may be necessary to terminate the employment of such person and 
such payments shall not be resumed while such person is an officer or employee 
of the State approving agency, or State Department of Veterans Affairs or State 
Department of Education. 

“(c) A State approving agency shall not approve any course offered by an 
educational institution operated for profit and, if any such course has been 
approved, shall disapprove each such course, if it finds that any officer or 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of Education, or the State 
approving agency Owns an interest in, or receives any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, such institution. 

“(d) The Administrator may, after reasonable notice and public hearings, 
waive in writing the application of this section in the case of any officer or 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of Education, or of a 
State approving agency, if he finds that no detriment will result to the United 
States or to eligible veterans by reason of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 


“§ 1965. Reports by institutions 


“(a) Educational institutions and training establishments shall, without de 
lay, report to the Administrator in the form prescribed by him, the enrollment, 
interruption, and termination of the education or training of each eligible 
veteran enrolled therein under this chapter. 

“(b) The Administrator shall pay to each educational institution which is re 
quired to submit reports and certifications to the Administrator under this chap 
ter, an allowance at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible veteran enrolled 
in and attending such institution under the provisions of this chapter to assist 
the educational institution in defraying the expense of preparing and submitting 
such reports and certifications. Such allowances shall be paid in such manner 
and at such times as may be prescribed by the Administrator, except that if any 
institution fails to submit reports or certifications to the Administrator as re 
quired by this chapter, no allowance shall be paid to such institution for the 
month or months during which such reports or certifications were not submitted 
as required by the Administrator. 


“$ 1966. Overpayments to veterans 


“Whenever the Administrator finds that an overpayment has been made to a 
veteran as the result of (1) the willful or negligent failure of the educational 
institution or training establishment to report, as required by this chapter and 
applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ Administration excessive absences from 
a course, or discontinuance or interruption of a course by the veteran or (2) 
false certification by the educational institution or training establishment, the 
amount of such overpayment shall constitute a liability of such institution or 
establishment, and may be recovered in the same manner as any other debt 
due the United States. Any amount so collected shall be reimbursed if the 
overpayment is recovered from the veteran. This section shall not preclude 
the imposition of any civil or criminal liability under this or any other law. 


“§ 1967. Examination of records 


“The records and accounts of educational institutions and training establish- 
ments pertaining to eligible veterans who received education or training under 
this chapter shall be available for examination by duly authorized representa- 
tives of the Government. 


“§$ 1968. False or misleading statements 

“The Administrator shall not make any payments under this chapter to any 
person found by him to have willfully submitted any false or misleading claims. 
In each case where the Administrator finds that an educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully submitted a false or misleading claim, or 
where a veteran, with the complicity of an educational institution or training 
establishment, has submitted such a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
the facts of the case to the appropriate State approving agency and where deemed 
advisable to the Attorney General of the United States for appropriate action. 
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“§ 1969. Information furnished by Federal ‘trade Commission 

“The Federal Trade Commission shall keep all State approving agencies ad- 
vised of any information coming to its attention which would be of assistance 
to such agencies in carrying out their duties under this chapter. 


“$1970. Effective date and retroactive allowances 

“The provisions of this chapter shall take effect as of September 1, 1959. In 
the event this chapter is enacted subsequent to such date, the Administrator shall 
prescribe regulations for making retroactive payments of education and train- 
ing allowances, upon application therefor, to eligible veterans for education or 
training pursued by them on or after September 1, 1959, and prior to the date of 
the enactment of this chapter.” 

(b) The table of contents at the beginning of such title is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after 


“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans 1901” 
the following: 
“40. Education of Veterans Who Serve Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 1908”. 


(c) The table of chapters at the beginning of part III of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately after 


“39. Automobiles for Disabled Veterans 1901” 


the following: 
“40. wancaes of Veterans Who Served Between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 


1908”, 


(d) Such title is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 102(a) (2) immediately after “chapter 33” the 
following: “or 40”, and by striking out “chapters 19 and 33” in section 
102(b), and inserting in lieu thereof “chapters 19, 33, and 40” ; 

(2) by striking out in section 111(a) “33 or 35”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following : ‘33, 35, or 40” ; 

(3) by inserting in section 211(a) after ‘1761,” the following: “1961,” ; 

(4) by striking out in section 1662(b) ‘chapters 31 and 35” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapters 31, 35, and 40” ; 

(5) by striking out in section 1711(b) “chapter 31 or 33”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40” ; 

(6) by striking out in section 1734(a) “chapter 31 or 33” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “chapter 31, 33, or 40” ; 

(7) by striking out in section 3013 “and 35” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “35, and 40”; 

(8) by inserting after “chapter 35” in section 1611(a) (2) the following: 
“or education or training under chapter 40” ; and 

(9) by inserting in section 1634 immediately before the comma following 
“therein” the following: “under this chapter or chapter 40”. 

(e) Public Law 85-857 (72 Stat. 1264) is amended by adding at the end 
of section 12(a) the following: “The period of education or training to which 
a veteran is entitled under part VIII, Veterans Regulation Numbered 1(a) 
as saved from repeal by this subsection together with education or training 
received under chapter 33 or 40 of title 38 of the United States Code shall not 
exceed forty-eight months in the aggregate.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 1502(a) of title 38 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Every veteran who is in need of vocational rehabilitation on account of 
a service-connected disability which is, or but for the receipt of retirement pay 
would be, compensable under chapter 11 of this title shall be furnished such 
———— rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the Administrator, if such 

sa ty— 

“(1) arose out of service during World War II or the Korean conflict; 
or 

“(2) arose out of service either between July 25, 1947, and June 27, 1950, 
or subsequent to January 31, 1955, and is rated for compensation purposes as 
30 per centum or more, or if less than 30 per centum is clearly shown to have 
caused a pronounced employment handicap.” 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (2) of section 1502(c) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 
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(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded a veteran on account 
of post-World War II service after nine years following his discharge or 
release; except vocational rehabilitation may be afforded to any person 
until— 

“(A) August 20, 1963, if such person was discharged or released 
before August 20, 1954; or 
“(B) nine years after the date of the enactment of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959 if such person is eligible for voca- 
tional rehabilitation by reason of a disability arising from service prior 
to such enactment either between July 25, 1947, and June 27, 1950, or 
subsequent to January 31, 1955.” 
(c) Paragraph (3) of section 1502 of such title is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be afforded outside of a State 
to a veteran on account of service after July 25, 1947, if the veteran, at the 
time of such service, was not a citizen of the United States.” 

(d) Section 1502(d) of such title is repealed. 
Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 37 of title 38 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 1817 the following new section: 


*§ 1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and Jaly 1, 1963 


“(a) Each veteran who served on active duty at any time between January 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, shall be eligible for the benefits of this chapter (except 
sections 1813 and 1815, and business loans under section 1814, of this title), 
subject to the provisions of this section, if his total service was for a period 
of more than one hundred and eighty days, or if he was discharged or released 
from a period of active duty, any part of which occurred between January 31, 
1955, and July 1, 1963, for a service-connected disability. 

“(b) No veteran shall be eligible for benefits under this section so long as 
he is eligible under this chapter for any unused benefits derived from service 
during World War II or the Korean conflict. Any veteran who is eligible for 
benefits under this section and who has obtained benefits under this chapter 
by reason of service during World War II or the Korean conflict shall have his 
benefits under this section reduced by the amount of any benefits previously 
obtained under this chapter. Benefits shall not be afforded under this section 
to any individual on account of service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
= a Survey, or the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 

rvice. 

“(c) Loans may be guaranteed under this section if made before July 1, 1973. 
If a loan report or application for loan guaranty is received by the Administrator 
before July 1, 1973, an additional period not to exceed one year will be allowed 
for disbursement of the loan and the issuance of evidence of guaranty. Direct 
loans authorized by this section shall be subject to the provisions of section 
1811(h) of this title. 

“(d) A fee shall be collected from each veteran obtaining a loan guaranteed 
or made under this section, and no loan shall be guaranteed or made under this 
section until the fee payable with respect to such loan has been collected and 
remitted to the Administrator. The amount of the fee shall be established 
from time to time by the Administrator, but shall in no event exceed one-half 
of 1 per centum of the total loan amount. The amount of the fee may be in- 
cluded in the loan to the veteran and paid from the proceeds thereof. 

“(e) There is hereby created a Mortgage Guaranty Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Fund’) which shall be available to the Administrator to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter with respect to all transactions arising from 
the guaranty of loans under this section. Fees collected by the Administrator 
under subsection (d) of this section shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
eredit of the Fund together with all other moneys received, including those 
from the management or sale of properties or the liquidation of any security 
acquired, as a consequence of the guaranty of loans under this section, 

“(f) The guaranty on any loan made to a veteran which is guaranteed under 
the provisions of this section shall be payable to the holder under the provisions 
of this chapter without regard to the amount on deposit to the credit of the Ad- 
ministrator in the Fund. If the balance in the Fund is insufficient at any time 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter with respect to transactions arising 
from the guaranty of loans under this section, the Administrator shall use funds 
appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration under the heading of ‘Readjust- 
ment Benefits’ for such purpose, and sums sufficient therefor are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated. Reimbursement to the appropriation shall be made 
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of the amounts thereof which may have been used by the Administrator for 
the purposes of the Fund when, and if, in the opinion of the Administrator the 
balance in the Fund is sufficiently in excess of the probable demands thereon 
to permit such reimbursement. 

“(g) From time to time, but not earlier than five years after the termination of 
authority to guarantee and make loans under this section, the Administrator 
shall cause to be deposited into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts, such of the moneys in such Fund as in his judg- 
ment are not needed for the purpose for which they were provided. When all 
claims, expenses, or losses which may arise under the provisions of this chapier 
with respect to transactions arising from the guaranty of loans under this section 
have been paid, any balance remaining in the Fund shall be deposited by the 
Administrator with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

“(h) Moneys in the Fund may be invested by the Administrator from time to 
time in obligations of the United States or obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States.” 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning of chapter 37 of such title is amended 
by inserting immediately below 


“1817. Release from liability under guaranty,” 


the following: 
“1818. Veterans who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 


(ec) Section 1822(a) of such title is amended by striking out “or 1813”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1813, or 1818”. 
Passed the Senate July 21, 1959. 
Attest: Fe.ton M. JoHNsTON, 
Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. E. Teacur, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TrAGuE: Attached is a copy of a wire I received from the 
Governor of Nebraska, Hon. Ralph G. Brooks, urging favorable consideration by 
your committee of legislation to extend educational benefits to peacetime vet- 
erans. I am sure you will want to consider this with the evidence you are 
collecting and to include it in the record of hearings. 

I would also like to add my own personal feelings on this subject. I have often 
stated that I feel new veterans’ programs and other new legislation involving 
large outlays of Mederal funds should be based on some evidence of need. How- 
ever, I strongly feel that as long as young citizens are involuntarily inducted 
into our armed services, interrupting their normal period of education, one of 
the best financial investments we can make in our country’s future is to assist 
and encourage these veterans to continue their education. I heartily support 
legislation of this type. 

Sincerely, 
Dona.p F’, McGInLey. 


Lincoin, Nesr., February 7, 1960. 
DonaLp McGrIntey, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

With reference to committee hearings held on February 16 I again urge 
favorable action in the matter of expending educational benefits to our youth 
who entered the armed services subsequent to January 31, 1955. Any assistance 
given these young men and women to improve their status through the medium 
of education and training represents an investment that will bear dividends in 
the continued progress and security of the Nation. 

G. Brooks, 
Governor, State of Nebraska, 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovusE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1960. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I received your recent letter advising that your com- 
mittee has scheduled hearings to begin February 16, 1960, on the so-called peace- 
time GI bill legislation. 

Enclosed are copies of four letters received from Mr. Wallace J. Wanek, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; Mr. Allen C. Bjergo, Battle Lake, Minn.; Mr. Royce Van Sickle; 
Wahpeton, N. Dak.; and John A. Bakke, Battle Lake, Minn., expressing their 
concern regarding this legislation. These are being sent so that the members 
of your committee may have the benefit of their views as consideration is given 
to this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Optn LANGEN, 
Member of Congress. 


GREEN ACRES TRAILER COURT, 
Fergus Falls, Minn., December 18, 1959. 
Hon. Opin LANGEN, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANGEN: I am writing in reference to what I and meny other 
people believe is essential legislation. This is the extension of the GI bill. 

I recently have been released from military service, and I am now attending 
college. I plan to obtain a bachelor of science degree, if at all possible. I am 
married, and we are having an extremely difficult time financing my education. 
We are in debt now, and will owe a sizable sum by the time I receive my degree, 
The benefits of the GI bill would be a godsend to us. 

Many of my friends and associates share my sentiments. Scores of young 
veterans would go on to school if they could receive this aid. The income tax 
from better educated and higher paid Americans would more than pay for the 
extension of the GI bill. Besides that, America as a whole would greatly 
benefit from the advancements in all fields. 

I do believe that this bill should be restricted to only those students who 
are attending a full-time college or trade course. This would prevent any 
encroachment on these funds, and thus insure the taxpayer that his money 
is being spent wisely. 

In my estimation, anyone who is against this legislation is not truly concerned 
with the future of our great country. I sincerely hope that the 86th Congress 
will not hesitate in acting affirmatively on it. Remember, sir, that the assur- 
ance of a better America lies in your hands, and in the hands of your colleagues. 

Sincerely yours, 
WalLiace J. WANEK. 


Batrte Lake, MINN., December 23, 1959. 
Representative Opin LANGEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. LANGEN: As a constituent from your home district, I would like to 
express my opinions on a very important subject. First, as you know, our 
educational progress has been seriously questioned lately ; the shortage of people 
with professional educations is alarming. Secondly, I wish to protest the 
discrimination against men who entered the Active Armed Forces after January 
31, 1955; not only being denied the benefits accorded previous veterans but 
being forced to serve for extended periods in the Reserve Forces. Many of 
these veterans, myself included, served in times and places of more physical 
danger and mental anguish than many of the men who served during the Korean 
conflict. 

The two situations I have mentioned could well be resolved in the passage of 
the proposed extension of the GI education bill, which will be brought up for 
consideration in the House this coming session. In view of the fine results pro- 
duced by the previous GI bill, in producing so many qualified and educated people, 
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an extension must be properly termed as an investment and not an expense. 
The money laid out to give veterans an education would soon enough be paid 
back in extra taxes from better incomes. 

At present, I am a student, preparing for a career in teaching vocational 
agriculture. I have also served a total of 7 years in the Regular and Reserve 
Forces. My wife is teaching, and helping me through school. If this income 
should stop, I would be forced to quit my college courses and obtain any kind 
of a job just to make a living. The Federal student loan funds are so small 
and hard to obtain that they are worthless to most students; therefore, an 
extension of the GI bill would be the only answer. 

I understand the President is opposed to the passage of this bill; however, 
since he has personally abhorred the shortage of educated people in this country, 
then turned around and urged passage of the draft and compulsory reserve 
service bills, this appears to be contradictory. I feel that passage of this bill 
would assure thousands of enterprising young people the very chance they need 
to be of much larger service to their communities and for our country. I hope 
those of us who have served, and wish to be of even larger service in civilian 
life may count on your support of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN ©. 


Wanperton, N. Dax., January 10, 1960. 
Optn LANGEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Again this year, as has been the case ever since the end of the GI 
bill, there is talk circulating around nearly every campus about plans for either 
reinstating the old law or presenting a new law for passage which will give 
financial aid to ex-servicemen working toward degrees. 

I have listened to many points of view, both pro and con. The one argument 
proferred to me against the program is the cost of administering the program. 
I find it easy to comprehend administration costs since I was once assigned to an 
organization in the higher echelon of naval supply. But, can you tell me what 
if any, excuse can be made for the payment of allowances to a select group of 
individuals (veterans) and yet another group of men who rendered an equal 
amount of time to their country have practically no rights or benefits from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Upon my release from the Navy in September 1958 (3-year hitch) I attempted 
to take the battery of aptitude tests given by the V.A. for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the type of higher education I would derive the most benefit from. I was in- 
formed that I was inelligible since I was not under the GI program. In itself 
this incident was unimportant but it does illustrate the lack of any sort of benefits 
to wr who entered the service even a few months after the expiration of 
the GI bill. 

If expense of the proposed bill is deemed too high, wouldn’t it be possible in 
other ways to give aid to ex-servicemen? Though I’m not a politician and un- 
familiar with the intricacies of government, I have often wondered why, if the 
leading nations of the world are placing so much stress on an educated citizenry, 
doesn’t the U.S. Government give more incentive and aid? Tuition and books, and 
in some cases commuting expenses, comprise a large part of college expenses. 
Isn’t there some method by which these items could be made tax deductable for 
undergraduate students as they already are for graduate students. This item 
alone would be a help to ex-servicemen working toward degrees. 

Another question if I may. There have been many articles in periodical pub 
lications concerning the abundance of scholarships which are available for the 
asking. I happen to be working in preeducation and I plan on a social science 
major with an eventual master’s degree in political science. I am on my second 
year at Wahpeton State School of Science and I will be taking my junior, senior, 
and very possibly my masters from the Moorhead State College. What I am 
wondering is if there are any scholarships which you may be aware of that are 
available for obtaining degrees in the social or political science fields. 

If there is an attempt at reinstating the GI bill, I would appreciate it if you 
would lend your full support. Also, I would appreciate any information you 
might have concerning scholarships or tax deductions for undergraduates. 


Respectfully yours, 
YOE VAN SICKLE. 
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BaTrLeE LAKE, MINN., December 21, 1959. 
Opin LANGEN, 
U.S. Representative, Crookston, Minn. 


Dear Mr. LANGEN: I am interested in the current pending legislation concern- 
ing the post-Korean GI bill, especially the educational benefits, 

Such a bill, if enacted, would raise the standard of education, the morale of the 
cold war soldier. ' 

This legislation would be a compensation for the cold war soldier who sees 
such signs as “Dogs and Soldiers Keep Off.”’ 

I would appreciate your consideration of this proposed legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
A. BAKKE. 


KeENTUCKY House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFrFIce or Crier CLERK, 
Frankfort, Ky., January 22, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SPEAKER RAyBuRN: We are enclosing a copy of House Resolution No. 16, 
which was adopted on this date by the House of Representatives of Kentucky. 
We would appreciate your attention to this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Troy B. 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


A Copy or House No. 16 


A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to extend Public Law No. 
550, 82d Congress, relating to education and training benefits, to service men and 
women as long as the draft continues 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, expressing the will of the citizenry 
by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 
78th Cong.) and the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d 
Cong.), recognized the justice, equity, and general value of a sound education and 
training program for the veterans of our country; and 

Whereas the legislation enacted to provide such education and training bene- 
fits was for the purpose of restoring lost educational opportunities to those men 
and women who served in the Armed Forces of our country and has accomplished 
this purpose and has been an immeasurable factor in contributing to the economic 
security of our veterans and their families as well as to the security of the Nation 
as a result of the increase in our general educational level and in the profes- 
sional and technical skills of the veterans; and 

Whereas the increased earning power of the veterans directly attributable to 
the program is resulting in payment of increased income taxes which will more 
than repay the total cost of the program ; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the continuing involuntary military service pro- 
gram, Public Law 7, 84th Congress, denied entitlement to education and training 
benefits to all veterans who first entered service after January 31, 1955, which 
is grossly inequitable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United States extend education and train- 
ing benefits similar to the benefits provided by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, as 
amended, to all veterans of our country who served during any period in which 
involuntary military service is authorized, and urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to accomplish this objective ; 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the house send attested copies of this resolution to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of the Education Committee of each House, and to each 
Member of the Kentucky delegation in the Congress of the United States. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
LorpD-HATFIELD Post 253, 
Irwinton, Ga., January 27, 1960. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Conunittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: In our regular meeting Monday night, January 
25, Lord-Hatfield Post 253, the American Legion, adopted a resolution approving 
the extension of education benefits to veterans who served in the Armed Forces 
after February 1, 1955, and for so long as the draft law remains in effect. 

We would appreciate your support of this bill in the Congress. A copy of this 
resolution is enclosed. 

For God and country, 
Henry Forp, Adjutant. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict 
have been afforded educational benefits under the provisions of the veterans’ 
education program established by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has substantially contributed 
to an increase in the educational level of this country and has produced a major 
asset which has contributed to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas statistics have proved that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher educational or vocational training will more than offset the 
entire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order, stopped edu- 
—_ benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces after February 1, 
1955; and 

Whereas we believe that it is only fair and equitable to continue educational 
training to veterans who have served their country since February 1, 1955: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Lord-Hatfield Post 253, the American Legion at a regular 
meeting on Monday, January 25, 1960, does hereby go on record as approving the 
extension of educational benefits to veterans who served in the Armed Forces 
after February 1, 1955, and for so long as the draft laws remain in effect; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished to Members of the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Representatives from Georgia and to the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the House of Representatives, Washington, 


D.C. 
Epwin M. Boone, 
Commander, 
Henry Forp, 
Adjutant, 
Lord-Hatfield Post 253, the American Legion, Irwinton, Ga. 


Dated January 25, 1960. 


Dexter ALLEN Pos'r No. 90, 
Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
Statesboro, Ga., January 28, 1960. 
Hon. B. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: In view of the hearings scheduled before your committee 
on the GI educational bill for veterans discharged after January 31, 1955, the 
following resolution from Dexter Allen Post 90, American Legion, Statesboro, 
Ga., is submitted for your information and consideration : 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict have 
been afforded educational benefits under the provisions of the veterans’ educa- 
tion program established by the Federal Government ; and 
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Whereas the education of millions of veterans has substantially contributed 
to an increase in the educational level of this country and has produced a major 
asset which has contributed to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas statistics have proved that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher educational or vocational training will more than offset the 
entire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order, stopped edu- 
cational benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces after February 1, 
1955 : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Dexter Allen Post 90, American Legion, Statesboro, Ga., dogs 
hereby go on record as approving the extension of educational benefits to vet- 
erans who served in the Armed Forces after February 1, 1955, and for so long 
as the draft laws remain in effect. 

THOMAS W. PRESTON, 
Commander. 


MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 
REGULAR SESSION 1960 
House ConcurrENT RESOLUTION No. 13 
Adopted by House 
(By Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, and Waddell) 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to extend the 
time limits of the veterans education program established by the Federal Government 
pertaining to World War II and Korean conflict veterans 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict have 
been educated under the provisions of the veterans education program estab- 
lished by the Federal Government; and 

Whereas many veterans were able to obtain further education through the 
benefits of the veterans education program which would not have been possible 
otherwise; and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has contributed to an increase 
in the level of education of this country and has produced a major national 
asset in better and more skilled manpower and has done much to improve the 
economy of our country ; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that increased income to veterans 
resulting from higher education and improved skills will more than reimburse 
the national treasury of the entire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the draft is continued that all persons 
serving in the Armed Forces should be extended the educational benefits that 
were granted to veterans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been established by reliable statistics that the investment in 
education for our own American youth will be more than repaid to the public 
treasury through increased taxes, resulting from higher incomes earned by such 
veterans : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Mississippi (the 
Senate concurring therein), That the Legislature of the State of Mississippi does 
hereby memorialize the Congress of the United States to extend GI education 
benefits to all veterans who entered or who will enter military service from and 
after February 1, 1955, and that such educational benefits be extended as long 
as the provision of the draft law shall exist ; be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this resolution, a copy thereof be mailed by 
the clerk of the house of representatives to the President of the U.S. Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Member of Congress from the State of Mississippi. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Onin E. TEAGUE, f 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the light of your approaching hearings on the peace- 
time GI bill, I thought you might like to have the views and comments of my 
friend and constituent, George N. Robinson, White Street Extension, Leominster, 
Mass. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu J. PHILBIN. 


BrorHeRHOOoD RAILWAY CARMEN OF AMERICA, 
Leominster, Mass., January 21, 1960. 
Hon. J. PHILBIN, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Last year I requested that you sponsor a bill favorable to peace- 
time veterans who were given medical surveys service-connected disabilities 
incurred in the line of duty while serving on foreign soil during a military 
campaign which was so declared by the Congress of the United States. Such 
veterans be given the same rights as veterans of World Wars I and II and the 
Korean campaign of June 1951. Please try again this year. 

Thanking you very much, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE N, ROBINSON. 

P.S.—Mr. Kennedy is too busy with his presidential campaign to bother, 
I guess. 


ALTO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Palo Alto, Calif., January 28, 1960. 
Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, 
Glendale, Calif. 


Dear Mr. SmitH: The independent business schools of California are inter- 
ested in the passage of 8. 1138 which extends educational choice and privilege 
to veterans of the cold war who have been taken out of school by either enlist- 
ment or draft for a long tour of duty in their country’s service and defense. 

We understand that this bill will come before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee in early January. As one of these interested schools, we ask that 
you support passage of the bill with vigor. Trained men are an economic first 
line of defense. This has been proved by the World War II and Korean war 
men who have paid millions of dollars of income tax to Uncle Sam as a result 
of subsidized education. 

Would you also be good enough to see that copy of this letter goes to the 
House committee. 

An acknowledgment of this letter would be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puuie D-B. Perwam, Director. 


Rorary CLuB or WAycROosS 
WAYCROSS, GA. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict have 
been afforded educational benefits under the provisions of the veterans’ educa- 
tional program established by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has substantially contributed to 
an increase in the educational level of this country and has produced a major 
asset which has contributed to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas statistics have proved that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher educational or vocational training will more than offset the entire 
cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 
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Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order, stopped 

a benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces after February 1, 
; and 

Whereas we believe that it is only fair and equitable to continue educationag! 
training to veterans who have served their country since February 1, 1955: 
Now, therefore, be it ; 

Resowed, That the Rotary Club of Waycross at the regular meeting on February 
1, 1960, does hereby go on record as approving the extension of educational benefits 
to veterans who served in the Armed Forces after February 1, 1955, and for so 
long as the draft laws remain in effect ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished to Members of the U.S. 
Senate and the House of Representatives from Georgia and to the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the House of Representatives, Washington, 


D.C. 
ORLANDO W. Foss, Jr., President. 
Rosert H. Harrtiey, Secretary. 


STATE oF GEORGIA 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
House 313 


(By Messrs. Huddleston of Fayette; Floyd of Chattanooga; Keever of Bartow; 
and Smith of Whitfield) 


A joint resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to extend education 
benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces who entered or who enter the service subse- 
quent to February 1, 1955 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict have 
been educated under the provisions of the veterans education program established 
by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas many veterans were able to obtain further education through the 
benefits of the veterans education program which would not otherwise have been 
possible ; and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has contributed to an increase 


in the educational level of this country and has produced a major national asset’ 


which has contributed much to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas reliable statistics have proved that increased income to veterans 
arising out of their higher education level will more than reimburse the National 
Treasury of the entire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order on January 31, 
1955, stopped the educational benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States after February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the draft is continued that all persons 
serving in the Armed Forces should be extended the educational opportunities 
enjoyed by veterans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and : 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the investment in the education of such 
veterans will be more than repaid to the Public Treasury through increased taxes 
resulting from higher incomes of such veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) , That— 


SECTION 1 


The General Assembly of Georgia does hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to extend GI educational benefits to all veterans who entered, or 
who enter, military services from and after February 1, 1955, and that such edu- 
cational benefits be extended so long as the provisions of the draft law exist. 


SECTION 2 


Upon adoption of this resolution, a copy thereof shall be mailed to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each Member of the Congress from the State of 
Georgia. 
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This resolution shall become effective upon its adoption. 
In senate: Read and adopted February 2, 1960. 
Gerorce D. Stewart, Secretary. 


In house: Read and adopted January 29, 1960. 
, Clerk. 


AMERICAN LEGION 
ROY DOZIER POST 8 
Crawfordville, Ga. 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict 
have been afforded educational benefits under the provisions of the veterans’ 
education program established by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has substantially contributed 
to an increase in the educational level of this country and has produced a major. 
asset which has contributed to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas statistics have proved that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher educational or vocational training will more than offset the en- 
tire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order, stopped edu- 
cational benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces after February 1, 
1955; and 

Whereas we believe that it is only fair and equitable to continue educational 
training to veterans who have served their country since February 1, 1955: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Roy Dozier Post No. 8, American Legion, located at 
Crawfordville, Ga., at a regular meeting on Monday afternoon, January 25, 
1960, does hereby go on record as approving the extension of educational bene- 
fits to veterans who served in the Armed Forces after February 1, 1955 and for 
so long as the draft laws remain in effect ; and be it further, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished to Members of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives from Georgia and to the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

CLARENCE GRIFFITH, 
Commander, 
D. B. ATCHISON, 
Adjutant. 
JOHN V. WYNN, 
Service Officer. 
JAMES C, PIERCE, 
Junior Vice Commander. 


No, 22 


A resolution extending education and training to veterans who enlisted subsequent to 
January 31, 1955, and to continue so long as men are drafted into military service, thus 
delaying their educational opportunities because of military service 


The educational leadership of the State of Mississippi, represented by the 
citizens, the great mass of superintendents and teachers of the Mississippi Edu- 
cation Association, recognizing the inestimable values which have accrued to 
this State by the education and training of its youth, under the provisions of 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress, Public Law 550, 82d Congress and the other 
GI bills, which training is now denied to all veterans who were inducted subse- 
quent to January 31, 1955, by Public Law 7, 84th Congress. 

The Mississippi Educational Association, in conference assembled, March 
14, 15, 1957, hereby memoralizes the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation similar to Public Law 550 to extend or restore training to those men 
inducted into service since January 31, 1955, and to continue as long as men are 
drafted into service. 
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The Congress of the United States expressed the will of the citizenry of these 
United States by enacting Public Law 346, 78th Congress and Public Law 550, 
82d Congress, thus recognizing the justice, equity and general value of a sound 
education and training program for the veterans of this country who had to leave 
off training because of military service. 

The purpose of the veterans’ training program was to restore lost educational 
opportunities to those who, because of selective service had lost such opportuni- 
ties. However, notwithstanding the continuing involuntary military service 
required, Public Law No. 7, 84th Congress, denies training benefits to those 
enlisted in service since January 31, 1955, which we believe to be grossly 
inequitable. 


Waycross, Ga., February 10, 1960, 
Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deagk CHAIRMAN TEAGUE: This post organization has been notified by Mr, 
Pete Wheeler, State director of veterans’ service, 125 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga., 
also Mr. R. L. Barton, manager, Waycross district office, Waycross, Ga., that 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee was considering legislation for the purpose of 
giving peactime veterans educational benefits. 

Mr. Teague, the information that I had on this proposal was brought-up at 
our regular meeting of February 9, 1960, and after careful consideration there 
was a motion made on the floor for the post to go on record as favoring such 
legislation. There was a second and it was carried unanimously. 

Enclosed you will find a resolution in suport of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK PaRKER, 
Commander, American Legion Post No. 10. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict 
have been afforded educational benefits under the provisions of the veterans’ 
education program established by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas the education of millions of veterans has substantially contributed 
to an increase in the educational level of this country and has produced a major 
asset which has contributed to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas statistics have proved that increased income to veterans arising out 
of their higher educational or vocational training will more than offset the en- 
tire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order, stopped 
goer benefits for pei'sons serving in the Armed Forces after February 

, 1955; and 

Whereas we believe that it is only fair and equitable to continue educational 
training to veterans who have served their country since February 1, 1955: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That American Legion Post No. 10, Waycross, Ga., at the regular 
meeting on February 9, 1960, does hereby go on record as approving the exten- 
sion of educational benefits to veterans who served in the Armed Forces after 
ae, 1, 1955, and for so long as the draft laws remain in effect; and be it 

rther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished to Members of the 
U.S. Senate and the House of Representatives from Georgia and to the chair- 
man of he Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington; D.C. 

JACK Parker, Post Commander. 
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DISTRICT, 
Mountain View, Calif., February 4, 1960. 
Subject: Extension of Public Law 550. sn 
Hon. E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Education and Training, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE TEAGUE: As your committee considers the extension of 
Public Law 550, would you please call their attention to the following points: 

1. The law as originally concéived was to assist veterans whose education was 
interrupted because of required military training. The laws seems to have 
served this purpose well, but conditions have now changed. 

2. With the requirement of universal military service, young men in high 
school and college can now plan to meet the military service requirement with- 
out interruption of their educational programs, unless they so desire; therefore- 
hardships can be avoided by careful planning. 

3. Many veterans do not need the financial assistance which the law provides. 
Would it not be better to create scholarships for veterans whose financial 
status-would prevent college attendance unless the scholarship and subsistence 
were granted? 

The reaction of your committee to these suggestions will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. Semans, Dean of Instruction. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas millions of veterans of World War II and of the Korean conflict have 
been afforded educational benefits under the provisions of the veterans’ edu- 
cation program established by the Federal Government ; and 

Whereas the education of million of veterans has substantially contributed 
to an increase in the educational level of this country and has produced a major 
asset which has contributed to the economy of this country ; and 

Whereas statistics have proved that increased income to veterans arising 
out of their higher educational or vocational training will more than offset the 
entire cost of the GI training program by 1970; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive order, stopped 
educational benefits for persons serving in the Armed Forces after February 
1, 1955; and 

“Whereas we believe that it is only fair and equitable to continue educa- 
tional training to veterans who have served their country since February 1, 
1955: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ladies Auxiliary, Standford Ellington Post 6447, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., at a regular meeting on January 28, 1960, does hereby go on record 
as approving the extension of educational benefits to veterans who served in 
the Armed Forces after February 1, 1955, and for so long as the draft laws 
remain in effect ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be-furnished to Members of the 
U.S. Senate and the House of Representatives from Georgia and to the chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mrs. CARRIE JENKINS, 
President. 
NAOMI CHAPMAN, 
Secretary. 
Mrs. HELEN LEE, Jr., 
Vice President. 
Mrs. WILLIE CASTEEL, 
Secretary, Ladies Auviliary to Post 6447, VF W. 
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OMAHA, NeEsR., February 17, 1960. 
Congressman E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives: 


I urge support for Yarborough bill proposing extension of Public Law 550. 
Cart M. Retest, 8.J., 
President, the Creighton University. 


University OF SANTA CLARA, 
February 18, 1960. 
Hon. GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 


Recommend extension Federal veterans educational benefits as provided Senate 
bill 1188 as introduced by Senator Ralph Yarborough. Do not favor proposed 
amendment of loan type program which would change payment of educational 
and training allowance to veterans. Provisions Public Law 550, 82d Congress 
most satisfactory and should be extended. 

Parrick A. Dononog, 8.J., 
President. 


Cuico State 
Chico, Calif., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Orin E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. TeacuE: As your Committee on Veterans’ Affairs considers exten- 
sion of title 88 (Public Law 550) and as long as the Federal Government has 
selective service we would like for you to know that a tremendous and over- 
whelming number of college administrators feel this should be done and is highly 
desirable. No one needs to make the point today that all people with capacity 
and ambition to have a college education should be encouraged in every way, in- 
eluding financial, to get that educational opportunity. 

I have just returned from traveling in a number of States, recruiting staff 
members for our college. It is almost disheartening to find that the supply is 
not adequate for the job and I know, of course, this is not limited to college 
teachers; it is in every major field. 

Many young people cannot go to college because of lack of funds. For every- 
one of these who does go through the cost is more than repaid through the 
individual’s increased earning and productive power. 

We sincerely hope that your committee will find it possible to extend this bill 
for as long as the draft law continues. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN KENDALL, President of the College. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., February 16, 1960. 
Hon. OrIn TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. TreaGueE: It does not appear likely that I shall have the opportunity 
to be. in Washington during the hearings which your committee is conducting 
on S. 1138—the so-called peacetime GI bill. I regret this very much because 
I would so much enjoy the opportunity for renewal of a valued personal acquaint- 
ance as well as the chance to speak in behalf of this bill. I hope, therefore, 
that you will permit me to make my thoughts known to you via this letter and 
know that I shall be pleased to be of any other assistance possible should you 
wish to call upon me. 

At the outset I should like to make it clear that my comments do not reflect 
in any way an official position of the University of Denver. By the same token, 
I do not speak as president-elect of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. There are certain items, as I shall point out, on which I believe I 
can quite safely predict that the vast majority of the 10,000 members of the 
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American Personnel und Guidance Association would find themselves in quite 
lete agreement. 

The paar provisions of S. 1188 reflect the careful study of the entire pro- 

gram of veterans’ educational benefits which you have made. In this respect 

I believe the bill is well-designed to prevent some of the abuses which crept into 

the operation of earlier veterans legislation. 

Having been intimately associated with higher education, and with special 
interest in the education of veterans since 1946, it is my personal belief that our 
country would be well-served by the passage of a bill of this type. There have 
been several studies which have clearly brought out the fact that many veterans 
after World War II would not have pursued specialized training or higher educa- 
tion had it not been for the assistance afforded them under the laws enacted 
by the Congress. For most of these veterans the benefits created the possibility 
of attaining an educational level that had seemed a hopelessly unattainable goal 
pefore their war service. 

I am sure it has never been necessary to argue the values of a well-educated 
citizenry. This has been a keystone of American democracy. With the ever- 
increasing demands of world participation, as well as our breathtaking strides 
in technological development, the need for the highest possible level of education 
in all fields is self-evident. From all sides we continue to hear the demand for 
young men and women with specialized skills and higher education in all lines 
of human endeavor. 

It has been said that our most precious natural resource is to be found in the 
educated intelligence of our citizens. Certainly unless this natural resource is 
developed as widely as possible, we cannot hope to exploit fully the potential 
of our physical resources. By the same token, we cannot continue our position 
of world leadership without a citizenry which is conscious of its human responsi- 
bilities and knowledgeable in the pursuit of international understanding and 
amity. 

Although we refer to S. 1138 as a peacetime bill, in actuality we must never 
lose sight of the fact that the men and women currently serving in our Armed 
Forces are participants in a cold war which has had at times all the features 
of a shooting war. And with the universal uncertainties and anxieties caused 
by the unwillingness of certain countries to avow by act as well as word their 
peaceful intentions, there has never been a moment of guarantee that the cold 
war would not give way to a hot war. In this light, it seems to me that a 
national obligation to those who have served and are serving through this period 
is just as real as it may have been in 1945. 

It is considerations such as I have suggested above that lead me to suggest 
to you that the passage of a bill such as 8. 1138 would be a proper recognition 
both of the service to our country and the benefit to our country that would result 
from the uses of the bill by the men and wor.en affected. 

With your permission I should like to comment a bit more extensively upon 
section 1962 of subchapter VII of the bill, dealing with educational and voca- 
tional counseling. Here, though I am not authorized to do so, I believe I speak 
the minds of the vast majority of professionally qualified persons in urging that 
the present bill be modified so as to include provisions for counseling similar to 
those set forth in Public Law 6384, the War Orphans Educational Assistance 
Act. In Public Law 634 the provision is that counseling will be required but 
that the orphan and the parent or guardian are not required to follow the 
counselor’s recommendation. It seems to me that in this provision Congress 
achieved an admirable and wholly desirable solution of the problem which I 
know was one of your earlier concern; namely, the fear that the requirement 
of counseling might appear to be a limitation of personal rights. 

As the provision for counseling has operated in Public Law 634, no restric- 
tion of individual rights has been placed. Rather, the important object has been 
the exposure of the individual seeking training to a learning experience in which 
he is able, with competent professional assistance, to evaluate his own potenti- 
alities and limitations, the various educational and vocational opportunities open 
to him, and in the final analysis, to make his own choices. In ths light, counsel- 
ing may extend rather than limit personal rights insofar as the veteran would 
be acting on more complete information about himself and his opportunities 
than he would otherwise have. There would be the further assurance that 
veterans would be given complete advice as to their benefits available. This 


would be particularly true relative to cutoff dates and other benefits to which 
they might be entitled under the law. 
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Even under current legislation we are still observing considerable of the ex. 
ploratory experiences which proved wasteful of the veteran’s eligibility, | 
know from our conversations that you have been greatly concerned with the 
amount of such energy and dollar waste that resulted under earlier forms of 
legislation. At least, with the provision of counseling, some insurance would be 
provided that the best possible effort on the behalf of the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion would have been made for the veteran. . 

A simple translation of this in dollar terms can be seen in the case of @ single 
veteran without dependents who could receive $110 per month for 36 months 
under the provisions of 8. 1138. This represents a total of $3,960. The cost of 
counseling such a veteran might average about $75. There is ample evidence to 
show that objectives selected with the assistance of counseling are far more apt 
to remain permanent objectives, and that the educational achievement of 
counseled students is significantly superior to that of uncounseled students, 
The investment in counseling, at a cost of about 2 percent of the cost of the in- 
vestment in the veterans education, is a small insurance premium indeed when 
evaluated in the light of the potential cost of the entire program, should this 
bill pass. 

Int the final analysis, the veteran still would have the right to decide whether 
or not to accept the counselor’s recommendation under the provicion such as! 
have proposed. It would actually protect the veteran’s interests in giving him 
assurance that he will not waste the substance of the benefits provided him in 
chasing educational and vocational will-o’-the-wisps which will not, in the long 
run, provide him with constructive lifetime satisfactions. 

I am reliably informed that counseling service available in a community has 
frequently served as a deterrent to the creation of phony or submarginal types of 
schools. It is generally the practice of counselors to visit such facilities and in- 
spect them at firsthand in order to determine whether their program will meet a 
particular kind of need. The school which is not operating at a fully legitimate 
level does not welcome such visitation and in this sense the counseling require 
ment could serve as additional protection of the veterans’ educational 
opportunities. 

Although I can document this final statement only on the basis of many con- 
versations with veterans who benefited from the original GI bill and the Korean 
bill, I believe that the enactment of 8S. 1138 would do much to enhance the longer 
period of military service, and hence the value of the program in the national 
interest. I would predict that many young men would willingly extend their 
service to the full 2-year period or longer with the knoweldge that upon dis- 
charge they would have the benefits of an assured educational program. Rather 
than being an unwelcome interruption of normal lifetime pursuits, the necessary 
and required military service would become 2 means for opening educational 
opportunity to many who now see it as unattainable. 

I am deeply grateful to you for giving me this chance to voice these views 
to you and hope that I have been of some assistance. If I can help in any other 
way, I hope you will call upon me. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. Feper, Dean of Students. 

The Cuarmman. Our first witness will be Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough, who is the author of the Senate bill, and certainly I want 
to commend him for the work he did on the Senate bill. I do not 
think, Ralph, we would be holding these hearings over here if it had 
not been for the work you did. 

Mr. Smrrn. Good or bad. 

The Criamman. Good or bad, he is responsible for it. 

With that, Ralph, we will be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, it is a great privilege and pleasure to 
appear before the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs which devotes 
its attention to the affairs of veterans, on behalf of the cold war GI 

ill. 
; I want to express my gratitude to the chairman for his generous 
remarks, but of course I cannot take, and will not attempt to tak 
sole credit for the legislation which oie the Senate, and which 
think of as being the greatest act as of this date, of the 86th Congr, 
because there were 26 cosponsors on this measure, as introduced into 
the Senate on February 19, 1959, more than 25 percent of the Sen- 
ators from every part of the country, and including some Senators 
from both political parties. i 

Also, this bill was on behalf of the many young Americans serving 
in our military establishments without receiving any educational or 
other governmental help after their discharge at this time. This 
country needs their full educational development, for to train men 
isto aid the Nation. nd g 

Mr. Chairman, it was also a pleasure, in working on this bil! on the 
Senate side, to be associated with persons there who had devoted a 
great deal of time to the original GI bill. ei 

A number of Senators were in the House when the original concept 
was developed during World War II, and some of them were co- 
sponsors of the original bill as well as cosponsors of the cold war GI 
bill passed by the Senate. 

The principles and concepts of the World War II GI bill were fur- 
ther developed by the chairman of this committee, and this committee 
in the formulation of the Korean conflict bill. And we had, over 
there, helping very assiduously with the cold war bill and making 
very able arguments in the days of debate in the Senate, some of those 
who were in the House and helped originate this idea and bring it to 
amie with the type of postservice training that the GI bill pro- 
vides. 

Now, S. 1138, which the Senate passed by an overwhelming vote, 
provides for educational readjustment for 414 million veterans of the 
post-Korean cold war, that is, from January 31, 1955, the termination 
date of such training under the Korean GI bill, to July 1, 1963, the 
date of termination of the draft, who served as the Senate bill pro- 
vides, for longer than 6 months at a rate of 114 days of schooling for 
each day of service, not to exceed 3 years’ schooling. I might point 
out here, Mr. Chairman, that the Korean GI bill had the limit of 
3 months of service. That is a tougher bill on the veteran. He has 
to serve at least more than 6 months now to come under the provisions 
of this bill that was passed by the Senate. 
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The Cuamman. Would you expect that if the draft were extended 
the bill would be extended beyond 1963 ¢ 

Senator Yarsoroven. I cannot look into the seeds of time, Mr, 
Chairman, and say which grain will grow and which will not. I think 
it would be a just thing to do if we had the same economic circum- 
stances prevalent then, that we have now, and if we had the same lack 
of service by a majority of the young men that we have now. . 

I will touch on that more fully in the course of this. I will point 
out that only 45 percent of the young men serve at this time. 

Now this payment rate is the same in dollars as the Korean rate, 
$110 a monith for single men up to $165 a month for married men 
with two children. But even the Korean monthly allowance of $110— 
and this was proven by the testimony on the Senate side, concerning 
oe present value of that allowance, in 1952 dollars—would be only 

40. 

The purchasing power of the 1952 dollar has gone down that much; 
so in keeping this allowance at the amount in dollars that the Korean 
bill provided in 1952 you are only giving the veteran 78 percent. as 
much in purchasing power. 

In the meantime, I would like to point out, the ave tuition rates 
of American colleges, all 1,400 of all types, public and private, have 
yeoe up 72 percent in the last 8 years. That is an average across the 


Under the Korean plan, unlike the World War II plan, the vet- 
eran’s tuition is paid by him to the college of his choice. He picks his 
college and has to pay his tuition out of his educational allowance. 

These payments run from $110 a month for single veterans up to the 
maximum of $165 per month for married veterans with two children, 
and also provide for guaranteed home and farm loans, and for voca- 
tional rehabilitation for disabled veterans. There are no guaranteed 
pregeiny loans, as there were under the World War II and Korean 

I think, Mr. Chairman, as was said on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday in the statement by the able Senator from Alabama, Mr. 
Sparkman, who was a Member of this House and who helped origi- 
nate the first GI bill—the World War IT bill—I think, as he stated, in 
his opinion, there has been no more constructive act by this Govern- 
ment in any particular field in the course of its legislation, because the 
GI bill was so all-embracing after World War IL giving the veteran 
the chance to go into business, take on-the-job training, business train- 
ing, or to go to school. ’ 

Ficstes military service creates unique problems for those who enter 
the Military Establishment, as compared with those who remain in civil 
life, governments have always recognized the special situations of the 
veteran of military service. Until the establishment of the World 
War II GI bill, however, consideration for their situations was gen- 
erally expressed in law by some kind of bonus-type program. en 
came the World War II GI bill. Its program provided for important 
readjustment benefits which were not iatendad as mere cash income, 
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but which provided constructive, long-range direction and training, 
intended permanently to improve the veteran’s economic status in 
terms of income, job prospects, and homeownership; his whole status 
as a civilian for a fuller life. 

This new gg has been completely successful, as we all know 
by looking at the results of the veterans’ education and training as- 
sistance program and the home loan assistance program. 

The results and success of these programs are legend throughout 
our land and the Halls of Congress. I cannot rifeiin from com- 
menting on the success of those laws because I am firmly convinced 
that it was good legislation then and it is good legislation now, and 
I am inclined to agree with Senator Sparkman that it is one of the 
very best programs—if not the best program, ever provided by the 
United States, and I do not mean only for veterans alone, but I mean 
for the entire country. 

Mr, Chairman, I have some charts here that will help illustrate 
this very briefly. 

_ Here isa reproduction of a drawing that appeared in the American 
Legion Magazine for June of 1955, with a brief showing of what had 
vr nee under the World War II GI bill. 

This was too early for the Korean GI bill to be in effect. Under 
Public Law 346, the World War II GI bill, there had been produced 
by June of 1955, under that bill, 2,200,000 college students. 

I want to commend this committee at this point on the fine research 
it does, and its fine publications. On the subcommittee on the Senate 
side we get the publications, but you know, being well versed in 
veterans’ affairs, that of our total of over 31 million veterans in the 
history of America, about 1514 million were veterans of World War II. 
Of that 1514 million veterans, a are A 7,800,000 took educa- 
tion training under the World War II GI bill, and of that 7,800,000 
who took the schooling or training, 29 percent went to college and 
the other 71 percent took on-the-job training of some type, or business 
college training or correspondence courses or high school. However, 
me 50 percent of the 1514 million went to school. 

ow when the GI’s of the Korean conflict came along, again 50 
took advantage of the training although they were much 
younger than the veterans of World War II. It was thought that 
the percentage going to school would be much higher. 
say, again the percentage who went to school under the 
Korean bill was about 50 percent, but the schools that they went to 
changed, to the extent that where 29 percent of the World War II 
veterans went to college, 51 percent of the Korean veterans who took 
the training went to college, on-the-job industrial training, on-the- 
farm training, and all other types, and also to finish high school. 
Going back to the World War II GI bill, of this 7,800,000 veterans 


who took educational training under it, 2,200,000 were college stu- 
dents, 450,000 went into communications, 380,000 into highly tech- 
nical construction workers, 100,000 lawyers, 63,000 doctors, 180,000 
mechanics, 238,000 schoolteachers, 75,000 farmers, and 145,000 engi- 
neers. Under the homebuilding part of the bill there were 4 million 
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homes constructed, furnishing that many homes for Americans, and 
also that much employment to the people who built the homes, and 
that much employment to the people who built the appliances that go 
into the homes. 

This was one of the greatest stimuli to oo economy we have 
known, and it kept our gross national product up to 1952 to about 
41% percent a year as against 214 percent a year gross product increase 
since 1952, with a resulting economic lag. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out here, briefly, the 
tremendous lag—and this is well known publicly—in the output of 
—— and scientists in our country as compared to the people 

ind the Iron Curtain. 

We did not have this lag when the GI bill was in its heyday, because 
these young men who served in the armed services dealt with radar 
and electronics equipment and the number who go to college and take 
scientific training after they get out is much higher than the number 
who take scientific training from civilian life. 

I also want to point out the teacher shortage, 150,000 schoolteachers, 
is alleviated somewhat by the number of teachers turned out, but, in 
addition, there were turned out, and this is not shown in the chart, 
about 110,000 medical technicians serving in the laboratories, or medi- 
cal nurses who serve, in other words, at the right hand of the doctors, 
and we have a médical personnelin this country. 

In 1958 we gradu 7,000 medical doctors. Russia graduated 
16,000 medical doctors in the same year. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am not urging this 
just because of the educational lag in this somes as a means to 
stopping that alone, but I intend to point out here why these veterans 
are in a special class and that they are among a group whose educa- 
tional opportunity is gone without the aid of this bill, and whereas 
the sheila are opened, all of them, the grammar schools and high 


schools and colleges, to those who have not suffered this detriment of 
having more than 2 years pulled out of their civilian life. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record at this time a 
copy of this chart. 
- CuairmMan. Without objection, that will be placed in the 
record. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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WHAT THE G.I. BILL 
DID FOR AMERICA 
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Senator Yarroroueu. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like, briefly, to 
refer to a few other charts. This is a chart based on a Bureau of the 
Census report, up to 1955. 

It shows the occupational distribution of veterans in 1955, and be- 
fore they entered the Armed Forces. The black lines are the employ- 
ment in 1955 and the white are preservice employment. At the bot- 
tom of the scale we have the service workers and laborers, and just 
above the bottom are the operatives and semiskilled workers. It will 
be noted that of these veterans before they entered and took this train- 
ing, 44.6 were service workers, common workers, or semiskilled 
workers. 

At that time you had the professional and managerial class, in- 
cluding farmers, plus the craftsmen and foremen, and you had there 
14 — 12, or 26 percent. 

ow, after they had been in the service and had taken veterans’ 
training, you had, in the professional and managerial class, 28 per- 
cent, and among the craftsman class, foremen and kindred types of 
workers, you had 21.5 percent, or 4814 percent pooled into these two 
highest pay brackets in our country, as a result of that training. In 
other words, the training and education enabled the veterans to lift 
themselves ye the lower pay brackets to the highest pay brackets 


of our income scale. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to place a copy of that chart in the 
record at this point. 
The Cuarmrman. Without objection, that may be placed in the 


record. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Senator Yarsorouecn. Mr. Chairman, this third chart shows the 
occupational distribution of males 25 to 34 years of veterans and 
nonveterans, or a comparison between the veterans and nonveterans of 
World War ITI. 

The charts are slightly different in percentage because this chart on 
your left hand shows the number of males employed in April of 1955 
and the chart on your right hand shows those who worked at any time 
during the year ending October 1955. 

The Census Bureau has taken two different censuses and they cover 
slightly different dates, so the percentages are not exactly the same, 
In this chart on your left, the hatched marks show the veterans of 
World War II an the dotted ones, the nonveterans of World War IL. 

This shows what had matpened to them by 1955. Now, I might 
point out that among the male nonveterans, and this is the same 
group as the veterans—those are the best ages for military pore 
young ones are the best—I might point out that among the nonservice 
veterans you had many people of high income who were building the 
submarines, the airplanes, and who were the atomic scientists working 
in our plants, and who were very high income people. 

Now, in 1955, as a result of this training, these veterans had so 
bettered themselves, in this age bracket, those who did serve and those 
who were in the proper age to serve but were in critical trades, of those 
who were in the professional groups, 21 percent were the veterans and 
14 percent the nonveterans. 

o, by that time, due to this training, the veterans were making that 
much greater contribution to the country. 

Now, as to the craftsmen, the foremen, et cetera, the veterans were 
20 percent, outnumbering the nonveterans, and when we get down to 
the lowest scale of income, where you get to the common laborers, the 
nonveterans were then outnumbering the veterans. In other words, 
those who took the training were able to lift themselves out of the 
—— worker class, +g moved themselves up to the semiskilled 
class. 

Now this chart here shows all veterans on this side, the veterans 
who took the training and those who did not. You will recall that 
half did take the training and half did not take the training. Of the 
veterans who used the GI training, 44 percent of this age bracket who 
were in professional and managerial classes, 44 percent of the total 
here, of that, 31 percent had taken the training and 11 percent had 
not. 

So, of the veterans who rose into the managerial professional class, 
three out of four were ones who took the training me consequently got 
there by virtue of the GI training. 

However, when you get to the bottom groups of your income scale, 
you see that those who took the training make up the smaller figure 
and those who did not take the training furnish the bulk of the vet- 
erans who stayed in the lower income bracket. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask permission to place this in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Senator Yarsoroven. Mr, Chairman, the fourth from the last chart 
here, this is also a Bureau of the Census report on income, population, 
report on income, and this is a chart that shows the median income 
of men 25 to 34 years of age, and that is considered the age bracket 
where most of your veterans come from, and this is from 1947 to 
1955. 

This was made up from the Bureau of Census population reports. 
The black lines are for the veterans and the hatched marks are for 
the nonveterans. 

Now, in 1947 your nonveterans in this age bracket, and this is 10 
years, this bracket here, the nonveterans had a higher income than 
the veterans. The nonveterans’ income averaged across the country 
over $2,500 and the veterans’ income was under $2,500. 

Now, you can see what began to happen after the veterans came 
out of the service and took this training. By 1955 the average vet- 
eran of World War IT was earning 31.4 percent more money per year 
than your average nonveteran in the same age bracket. And. I want 
again to call the committee’s attention to the fact that while the non- 
veteran included some who were physically disabled and could not 
serve, it also included the very highly paid workers in the aircraft 
inde hs and the shipbuilding industry and in all the industries 
which built the machines of war and it included, of course, man 
scientific workers in the very high pay brackets, but despite that this 
GI training enabled the veterans to go ahead. That is why the Census 
Bureau has reported that this GI bill will pay for itself before 1970. 

On this GI bill of World War IT, Mr. Chairman, we are not dealing 
with some giveaway as has been talked about. We are dealing here 
with a capital investment. When you train brains, you are making 
a capital investment in this country for your youth, and I think no 
country on this earth has better demonstrated that than West Ger- 
many after two world wars, and with the devastation of their coun- 
try, which, with practically universal education, even earlier than 
we had it, up through high schools and now shooting at junior col- 
leges, have built bac aaa this occurred after two devastating wars, 
but simply because of the higher degree of training they gave their 


people. 

These two GI bills were two of the greatest things that I think 
happened in this Sunteys in making up the educational lag that we 
would have otherwise had. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss some special provisions of the 
bill and I do not want to take up too much time of the committee in 
doing it because I know there are other witnesses scheduled to testify 
before you, so I will condense this statement, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
and file the entire statement with the committee, 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator YAarsoroucn. There are a few basic departures that were 
made in the Senate from the Korean GI bill, with which the chairman 
iy this committee are familiar, and that is, familiar with the GI 

ill. 

This bill, as introduced, was patterned on the GI bill and the admin- 
istrative provisions, including the method of direct. payment of allow- 
ances for the veterans being identical with those contained in the 
Korean GI bill. I think the Korean GT bill is a fine bill because it 
worked out the bugs, so to speak, of the World War IT legislation. 
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Whatever had not worked out well in the World War IT bill, this 
committee worked out in the Korean GI bill, and we have followed 
the administrative provisions of the Korean GI bill here. 

However, there are some departures: 

(1) A loan feature which was put in and debated on the floor 
of the Senate, but which was not in the bill as introduced by the 
26 sponsors of the bill. 

I will refer to that a moment later. 

(2) A Department of Defense amendment made in the com- 
mittee, and that preserves the educational right of enlisted men 
during the period covered by a first reinlistment. 

The Department of Defense contends that a man might be deterred 
from reenlisting if he had this opportunity to go to college after his 
first enlistment, so they wanted this provision put in there, to let the 
man take this benefit as to college training regardless of how long he 
stayed in the service. 

t was the sense of the committee and the Senate that if he did, 
that would be an extra bonus after a full lifetime of service, and not 
a readjustment benefit for the veteran; so, in lieu of that, we put a 
provision in the bill that provided that the first reenlistment would 
not cut them off, and the man could see if he wanted to make a life- 
time career of the military service. 

(3) An amendment was proposed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and made in committee to make the vocational rehabili- 
tation training program a permanent program. 

It was felt by the Veterans’ Administration and by the Senate that, 
as regards the man who was disabled in the service, this vocational 
rehabilitation is a good thing for the country and our economy, and it 
has been made permanent, but with a tighter qualification standard 
for the cold war veteran. He has to have a greater percentage of 
disability than the Korean veteran. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to mention, for a moment, the Senate 
amendment on loans, 

There was some publicity about that, the fact that it wus ee 
into a loan provison. There was a loan amendment put in this bill 
on the floor of the Senate, but I want to point out,that that amend- 
ment affects education at the college level only. The loan provision 
does not affect education at the high school level or in the case of on- 
the-job training of any kind, or vocational training or commercial 
college training. It affects only the college training and it would 
apply to the college training only after the first year, ’ 

nybody that goes to odlinee under the bill can go for the first year 
without reference to his grades. In brief, this loan provisiun pro- 
vides that if a veteran falls below the top 50 percent of his class, then 
this grant is turned into a loan for the next school year, but it is 
inapplicable for the first year. In other words, he gets an opportu- 
ney to readjust himself and to learn how to make his grades, in his 

rst year. 

Then, for the second year, it would become a loan program if he 
falls below the top 50 percent at the end of the first year. However, 
if he can then pull himself back up later into the top half, then the 
loan is forgiven. ; 
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So, this was put in on the floor of the Senate as a stimulus to keep 
these veterans studying. 

Now, may I put in the record that I do not think this would apply 
to many veterans, because the college deans and presidents have 
testified that the veterans as a group were the best students they had 
ever had. They had testimony from these college presidents and deans 
on the National Defense Education Act of 1958, and the hearings were 
much more extensive, and we had about a 1,300-page record before the 
Educational Committee. I heard some of them say there that they 
thought the first veterans’ bill was just OT ree for the veterans. 
The presidents have now been enlightened and they have found that 
they never had a better group of students than these veterans, in their 
pac Bou history, never had more serious students, and that these 
students had Canteed the whole nature of theiroutlook as to veterans 
on the college campuses of this country. As to the disciplinary prob- 
lems, the veterans were involved in less than one-tenth the number of 
cases as compared with the students who were nonveterans. These 
veterans were found to be serious minded, worked harder, and raised 
the tone of education in the colleges they attended. 

The Cuarrman. Senator, you mentioned, a number of times, that 
this loan feature was put in the bill on the floor. Do you now favor 
the loan feature or would you prefer it not to be in the bill? 

For example, we would have these students who come from the small 
high schools out in the rural areas, who may not get as good high 
school training as students in some of the larger cities, and what would 
we furnish for our students who may have come from a small school, 
and who may not have had a chance to prepare for college ? 

Senator Yarsorouau. I feel dutybound to present the bill as passed 
the Senate. I did not fight it on the floor. We heard the debate and 
discussion on it, and there was a body of opinion there that felt that 
the incentive in our educational system ought to be on scholarship, so 
this was really a compromise view between those who wanted to see 
these veterans have an opportunity to make up for their lost time, 
considering the fact that 55 percent of the young men do not serve at 
all, and with those that wanted a scholarship incentive. 

I do want to point out that the man will get in his first year of train- 
ing and he has an het pend to pull up into the top half later on. 

am not one that thinks only the brilliant student in college is the 
one who makes a success in life. We know we have people who do 
not really begin to forge ahead until after 30 years of age, and you 
cannot tell by the grades a man makes in grammar school, high school, 
or college whether or not he is going to succeed in life in the absence 
of other criteria we are using, because we do not know until he has 
lived out his life. 

Maybe in the majority of cases this would be a good criteria but 
it does not work always. I personally like the bill as introduced, but 
this is the Senate version of it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, what was the length of the hearings held on your side 
on this bill ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. They were very extensive hearings. 

Mr. Harry. By that, what do you mean? 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Well, this started in April and in May there 
were 8 days of hearings, and there was very careful consideration by 
the full Labor Committee. 

We had the Veterans’ Subcommittee and then we went through 
the full Labor Committee, and we debated the bill very fully before 
that committee. 

Mr. Hatey. I am glad to hear that, and it may be a little unfortu- 
nate that some of these things were not followed in the hearings, 

I would just like to make this observation to you: I just have won- 
dered sometimes why, with the tremendous number of veterans that 
we have in this Nation, approximately 221% million, I just sometimes 
wonder why the Senate does not establish a Veteraas’ Affairs Com- 
mittee on the other side? It seems to me that you operate over there 
with a kind of a scattergun approach to this whole veterans’ Program, 
and we over here, of course, are right under the gun, and I had hopes 
that you elderly brothers over there would begin to pick up some of 
the responsibility in a committee in which they could shoot at it, so to 
speak, so the committee here would not have to take the brunt of the 
legislation affecting the veterans. They are all scattered out over there 
to the point where apparently nobody assumes any responsibility. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Haley, I personally agree that the vet- 
erans are worthy of a full-time committee, and that is why I am co- 
sponsor of a resolution pending in the Senate to create a full-time Vet- 
erans’ Committee. 

Mr. Hauer. I knew you were, Senator, and I merely brought it to 
i attention because we have a standing committee on both sides on 

abor, which apparently represents 12 or 15 million people, and here 
we have 2214 million people, and a cost of, as you well know, a cost for 
the veterans’ program, of considerable proportions in our national 
budget, and I would hope that the Senate would not become so in- 
volved in other activities, to the extent that some of them might not be 
disrupted and that you could not take some action, and I hope, Senator, 
you will move forward on the creation of such a committee over there. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. In defense of my own side, Mr. Haley, I think 
it is greatly to the credit of the Senate that without an actual veterans’ 
committee it was able to have such remedial legislation as this one, 
which I think was the most admirable measure of the 86th Congress, 
which expressed that view, too, and I might say that I think the only 
reason we were able to have this productive labor was the fact that 
Senator Hill, a long-time Member of this body before he went to the 
Senate, and who now has 35 years in the House and Senate combined, 
but he was chairman of that full committee and picked this bill u 
as one of the major bills in the Senate of the 86th Congress, and too 
the full Senate Labor and Welfare Committee, and scheduled it;as a 
major bill and gave it full consideration before the full committtee, 
and also, when it reached the floor, it had his strong support, that is, 
Senator Hill’s support, the chairman of that committee, and with the 
very able assistance and direction of the Senate majority leader, who 
put the full weight of his effort in back of this bill, thinking it one 
of the major measures of this Congress. 

Of course, with a measure of this magnitude we could not have 
gotten it passed without the leadership—and I donot claim to be 
one of those who has that long seniority, because I am a relative 
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newcomer, Mr. Haley, and could not have passed this bill alone, but 
this bill could not have been passed without the very active backing 
of Senator Sparkman and a number of others who helped write the 
first World War II GI bill. Senator Kerr of Oklahoma took a very 
active par in the debate on this bill. Some people call it a spending 
bill. I want to point out that some of the most conservative govern- 
mental bodies in America have endorsed this bill. The Legislatures 
of Georgia and Mississippi each endorsed it since it passed the Senate 
just the the whole Veterans of Foreign Wars did in the national con- 
vention at Los Angeles. 

This is not a question of reckless spending. The budget has been 
thought out and it has been endorsed by some of the greatest conserva- 
tive bodies in America, because of the t lag in education in this 
country, and this is an effort to get aid for the young people in these 
areas who have lost an opportunity at this time to get an education. 
This is a type of bill that gives n fren the opportunity, on an equal 
basis, to pick out the college and take the payments and go to the 
college of their choice. 

The Carman. Mr. Haley, do you have another question ? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes. May I inquire as to this: What is the basic policy 
behind this bill? Is it a rehabilitation measure or is it an award for 
service? I would just like to clear that up. 

Senator Yarsorovueu. The major +9: in back of it is to put 
the young men who have served in the service in a position so as to 
restore them to a semiequal opportunity in life, as compared with the 
people who have not served. Under the draft now, 45 percent of the 
young people are serving. 

If a young man has enough money to stay in college today he does 
not have to serve, because, under the draft, as the law reads now, this 
is not a criticism of the draft—I have supported the bill to extend 
the draft but as an evolution of our economic circumstances and what 
is found will make good soldiers, wher. the men were brought in 
after 26 they did not make good soldiers. So 26 years of age is the 
cutoff date. But under the law as it now reads, if a man has enough 
money to stay in college until after 26 years of age or can get by mili- 
tary service until he is 26 years of age, he is never drafted. Of course, 
many are not drafted, because they volunteer, so they can pick their 
branch of service and the type of service. However, if a man is a 
father he is not drafted, and also if he stays in college. 

Now, during the Korean conflict he had to be in the top bracket to 
stay in college and not serve. Now if he stays in college at all, and 
he can just be taking a bunch of physical education courses, but if he 
stays in college at all he is not drafted. If he has a child he is not 
drafted, and if he reaches the cutoff date of 26 years of age he is not 
drafted. That is operating inequitably against those with the least 
economic opportunities. 

Mr. Harry. If he performs satisfactorily in school, he is not drafted 
anyway; is he? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Surely, unless he is in colle 

Mr. Harry. Well, I meant if he is in college and performing satis- 
factorily, he is not drafted ; is that right ? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Yes; that is right. If he can pass enough 
to stay in college he is not drafted. If he can stay in college until 26 
years of age he is never drafted, and that is inequitable, sir, to those 
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young men who are not able to stay in college and have to be pulled 
out of civilian life and to say to them, “You serve and defend the 
rest.” 

Some of those boys quit high school and work in normal peace- 
time 2 or 3 years, so as to save up enough money to go to college, 
but if they fall out today, they are drafted into the Army. 

You will pardon the personal reference, but I was a little slow in 
finishing college. I worked 3 years in-between. I taught school and I 
worked in a lumberyard, and I would work a year to save up enough 
money to go to school for a year, and even that was not enough. 

Many other young people are having’ that same experience. Now, 
if you fall out 1 year you will be drafted now and be gone for 25 
months and your opportunity would be gone. You would be coming 
back over 2 years behind those who had had money enough to stay 
in college. 

1 think without this bill we would have one of the most inequitable 
situations in the history of America, insofar as what we would be 
doing to the young people, unless we give them an opportunity to have 
some rehabilitation after that. a 

Mr. Hater. I agree with you, Senator, because [ realize in World 
War 1 many of our young people’s education was disrupted. I had 
had approximately 3 years of service and I received no Government 


handout. They gave me $b) anda ticket home in a day coach and 
they told me, “Godspeed,” so I am not falling out with your bill and 


your philosophy in this business, because 1 think probably some of 
this additional education is al) right, but I had to dig out by own 
strength, sa to speak my education. Nobody helped me. 

Now, let me ask you this, Senator: é 

Will you explain to me why a man who desires 19 spend 2D or even 
D0 or pat in the service should have the benefit of this particular 
bill? What good is it going ta da hin? 

Senator Yarrorover. If he spends the 30 years in the service, you 
mean 

Mr. Harry. Yes. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Well, it was not intended that a man spend 
30 years in the service. 

Mr. Hater. Well, this gives him that benefit, does it not, this 
amendment ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Well, this amendment provides that if a 
man reenlist for one time, that when he comes out after that he can 
have the opportunity to go to school. ‘ 

I agree with you that this should not apply to the man who would 
serve out his term of 30 years and then would come out and go to 
school. For the purpose of this, he would have ‘ived out his career, 
and would have had his career, but the Defense Sy. snd took 


the position that if he conld come right out after his first enlistment 
it would tend to slow ret reenlistments, so this amendment was adopted, 


providing that he could reenlist one time and would not have his rights 
eut off, that he could come out after one reenlistment and still take 
the training. That would be to give the man time enough to see if 


he wanted a military career and would not cut off those first reenlist- 
ments. 


Mr. Hater. Thank you. 


Hon. EB. 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CHAIRMAN TeaGuE: On reviewing the statement that I presented to 
your committee yesterday, I find that one statement which I made as to the 


present provisions of the bill was in error. In our discussions of the preserva- 
tion of readjustment benefits for those reenlisting, I stated that the rights 
would be preserved for the first reenlistment only, whereas the bill as finally 
passed by the Senate provides that readjustment benefits would be preserved 
for the duration of a period of continuous service in the Military Establishment. 


The provision arose as a result of an amendment offered by Senator Prouty 
during committee consideration of the bill, and it was decided by the committee 


to accept generally the provisions desired by the Defense Department. Al- 


though it was my original intent that this should apply only to the first reen- 
listment, during the subsequent negotiations and final drafting of the amend- 


ment on this point by Senator Prouty’s office, Fred Blackwell, our committee 
counsel, and representatives of the Defense Department, the Defense Depart- 


ment insisted on the language as it now appears. 

I regret that I did not recall this variance between my intent and this 
amendment as actually adopted during my testimony yesterday, and am sending 
you this letter to correct any misunderstanding that may arise as a result 
thereof, I would be grateful if you would call the contents of this letter to 


the attention of the members of your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


W, YARBOROUGH, 


Senator Y arsoroven. I do want to say this: I want to commend the 
able Congressman for having attained this position of influence here, 
despite the handicaps of his service in World War I. I had many 
relatives and friends in that service. [ was too young to go in then, 


but I did go in in World War II to try to make up for that lag. 


Out of the injustice to the World War I veterans this Nation has 


turned its back on that kind of treatment of veterans, and I ho 
it never treats them that way again after any other conflict, e 
just had not, as a people, progressed far enough to see this lac, this 
need, this injustice. But we did see it, and out of the vision in this 
Congress, the World War II GI bill was wrought out right in the 
midst of the conflict—and a lot of the men involved had served in 
World War I and they said they did not want these men to come 
back and face what they faced when they came back from World 
War I. They worked out this GI bill and passed it, and it was there 
waiting for the veterans, even before the guns died out on the battle- 
fields of World War II. 

Mr. Harry. Of course, Senator, not disagreeing too strongly with 
ou, because education, of course, in our day and age, is very vital ; 
owever, my service to my Nation I am glad that I gave and would 

Ve if again if it was necessary, but I do not think that just because 
served my Nation in time of its need that I have to have every- 
thing. I realize that we ought to do something for these people 
but, on the other hand, I think that a man sometimes enjoys educa- 
tion or other things in life only if he is forced to accomplish some- 


thing himself. If he digs it out and educates himself, I think he 
gets a great deal of satisfaction out of that particular thing. 


I think, from my experience in the Army, while it did disrupt, more 
temporarily, I might say, my education, nevertheless I think I came 


out of there a broader and a better man by reason of that service. 
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‘Senator YarBoroven. Well, I agree in general with the philosophy 
that the distinguished Congressman has stated. Now, by own experi- 
ence, my own service, being a licensed attorney and seeing my prac- 
tice go to pot in my 314 years’ service in World War II, there was no 
part of the GI bill that I could use or did use, or could find one 
single facet that would fit me. ' 

ow, I volunteered and went in. I was over age. I do not feel 
discriminated against, but I had already finished college. I had my 
stake and was ready to start when I eel: 

Now, these young men who had not finished college, they are taken 
out for 2 or 3 years, and if you do not give them an opportunity to 
get that education, they are permanently deprived of getting that 

worked my way ee rem too. I told about being out for 
2 or 3 years before I got through law school, and I waited on tables. 
I think the good Lord was kind to me. I think I had just about the 
cere constitution of an ox, as near as you can have it in man, but 
had classmates in the University of Texas Law School, some of 
the most brilliant men in the class, and I am thinking of two of them 
particularly, two of the most brilliant, who were working their way 
through school, who broke down and died witu tuberculosis. 

Now, if a man does not have a strong physique, like that, but has 
a brilliant mind, we should not break him down that way, and state 
that he has to work his way through. We should not do that—many 
sig are just not physically able to do that. 

e CuHarrMaNn. Senator, if we are going to extend this program, 
what is wrong with the Korean GI bill? y do we have to set up 
another program making changes, and having two programs going 
on doing the same thin Why limit them to 3 years. Why not just 
extend the Korean GI bill? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Well, there were certain provisions in the 
Korean GI bill that the Defense Department wanted changes on. We 
amended it from “3 months” to “6 months.” There was a require- 
ment of a minimum service of 6 months. There were a number of 
administrative reasons why the other bill was considered in drafti 
this bill. We had the aid of legislative draftsmen, and we conferr 
with different people in the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Cuarrman. I can understand why they would ask for 6 months. 

Senator YarsoroueH. However, an outright extension of the Korean 
bill, I personally have no objection to just an outright extension. 

The CHarmman. Why not just extend it from an admmistrative 
point, instead of changing it? 

Senator YarsoroueH. This does not contemplate any new admin- 
istrative setup, but just defines eee cory al You would really go 
ahead with the same personnel, exactly the same administrative setup. 

This is just a redefinition. This extends the class. What this bill 
really is, Mr. Chairman, is an extension of the Korean GI bill, but with 
some restrictions because there was some feeling it should not be quite 
as broad, since this is the cold war, rather than a hot war. Except for 
being more restricted it really extends the Korean GI bill. That is 
what the basic purpose is. The Korean GI bill administrative provi- 
sions were . Many errors were worked out of the World War II 
GI bill. It was to extend basically that Korean period to this cold 
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war period; something had been sold in some quarters, and this has 
been called a Peacetime Veterans’ Bill. 

As you all know, in this first session of the 86th Congress we voted a 
budget of nearly $40 billion for defense and we voted over $2.5 billion 
for foreign aid, and $2.6 billion for the development of atomic power, 
mainly for defense. Add that together and it is over $46 billion, to 
defend ourselves out of a total budget of $80 billion. 

Now, we have $46 billion to defend ourselves in the cold war. If 
that $46 billion is for the cold war, why is not this $300 million a year 
for the cold war? Why are not the fellows out there mounting these 
launching pads in Turkey, West Germany, Spain, or wherever they 
are, these fellows manning the airfields and manning the bases in 
Libya, and the deserts, why are not they cold-war veterans if this $46 
billion is for the cold war? 

If this is all peacetime, why do we vote for $46 billion for defense? 

I say, if this is a cold war, so are these veterans cold war veterans. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hater. Senator, I am glad you brought up the question of 
“physical” responsibility, as we seem to have called it here. But Iam 
extremely glad that you brought up the foreign aid program. 

Now, Senator, do you not think that the first consideration that we 
ought to have, as Members of the Congress, would be our own people; 
therefore, if we would refuse this giveaway program that the Presi- 
dent has asked for, and the President has asked for a little better 
than $4 billion; if you go along with us and let us cut that out, we 
can stop it, because we are pouring it into the ratholes of Europe and 
Asia and every place else and are doing no good; so why do we not 
take that money and really take care of the veterans of this Nation ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I would vote to shave out of that $300 million 
and put that down for the veterans. I have voted to reduce foreign 
aid at each session T have been in Congress; not that I think that all 
of it is going down a rathole. I think it has been wasted, and I voted 
to reduce it to make it more economical and efficient, but I do not think 
the people who really recommend foreign aid think they are doing it 
from altruistic motives, but the crux of the matter is that we are trying 
to defend America and we spend this money abroad in the hope that 
all of those underdeveloped countries will not fall under the power and 
influence of the Communist bloc. I think some of it has been waste- 
fully spent, and I have voted to reduce it each time to try to force 
economies and tighter control over expenditures, so that it will be more 
efficiently done. 

Personally, I think one of the most critical defense expenditures we 
have is educating these young people. There is no doubt about our 
education lagging. The President’s own Commission, in their report, 
which was plbaned in September of last year, shows that our educa- 
tional program, particularly the engineering, science, and other 
branches, is lagging terribly behind. 

The figures also show that a much higher percentage of the veterans 
go into the higher types of work than do the ordinary students. 

Mr. Hatxy. You agree with me, Senator, of course, that unless we 
take care of the people who have defended our country in time of 
necessity, that when the necessity arises again we may not have that 
fine spirit of patriotism and cooperation; so therefore, do you not 
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think we ought to take care of our own people at home before we take 
care of our soldiers and other crafts in all other parts of the world? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Absolutely. I think we ought to take care 
of our own people at home. I think the spirit of America will always 
rise when the need is there, Mr. Haley, but I think, to be able to rise 
to the occasion, you have to have them educated and trained, because 
this civilization has become so complex now, the demands of warfare 
are so complex, that without trained men we are helpless to defend 
ourselves. 

I think this a national defense measure of the highest degree, giving 
these young men training and helping us catch up some on this educa- 
tional lag. 

So, oe to your earlier question concerning the various motives, the 
motivation that goes into the bill, the national defense is one moti- 
vation. 

Now, if you will pardon the personal reference again, I have had 
about 81 years of military experience, and I am still a colonel in 
the Active Reserve, and I generally go to meetings once a week here. 

Mr. Hatey. Well, I think that unless we do take care of the vet- 
erans, there might come a time when they will say, and putting this on 
the basis of one thing that has happened recently, there might come 
the time when they will say payola is the American way of life, and 
probably you are not going to have that American spirit too long, 
unless we begin to pull in our horns and take care of our own. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I thoroughly agree with you, Mr. Haley, and 
I want to express my wholehearted concurrence with you, that thin 
like payola poe atl people and help sap the moral fiber of the people. 

I think we need a moral strengthening of this fiber, and I think 
this kind of training will help bring it about. I think taking care 
of our own people, as you pointed out earlier, is not a handout. There 
is no bonus here. Now, we had an original mustering out pay and I 
hate to see a soldier come out of the service and go es without a 
red cent, but due to the objection of the administrative departments, 
that was taken out. I think a soldier ought to have a few dollars in 
his pocket when he goes home. I remember our unit was in Germany 
at the end of World War II, and I saw some men who had been 
demobilized a aa and they stopper and talked. They were ap- 
proaching a little village where they lived, and by the time they passed 
two or three checkpoints they did not even have the canteens left. 
So they stopped and picked some wildflowers, and I stood around the 
corner, where they could not see me and I saw those men go home.and 
be greeted, and all they had was the wildflowers. 

No soldier ought to go home like that. We ought to have a little 
mustering out pay. That is not going to send him to school or help 
him much at that. ; 

I want to point this out—this is not something free. A man just 
cannot get this free and have a lark in college. The proof is in the 
record, and we have a record of it. The college deans who have han- 
dled these students and have handled their lives indicate that 80 
percent of them borrow money or have wives working or have to 
work outside, themselves, and that only 20 percent are able to get by 
in nig and pay their tuition with the present educational allow- 
ances. I want to point out again that the tuition has gone up 72 
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reent since 1952. Eighty percent are working, holding a second 
job, or their wives work, or they have borrowed money. 

That is why only 50 percent are taking these benefits. They have 
to work or do something else, work on the outside or have their wives 
work or have some income in addition to this. They are not going to 
get by on this alone. This is not an easy thing, no sinecure for them, 
to go to college and have a picnic for 3 years; they cannot do it on 
these small payments, but it is enough to give them a toehold and to 
encourage them to go through and to light that spark so they can get 
this toehold in college and start up. 

Mr. Haney. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 
nator YarsoroucH. Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to answer 
some of the very intelligent questions put to me, but have taken so 
much time with that that I have not finished my statement, and I will 
ask leave, in the interest of time, to file my statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, the entire statement will be 
placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Senator Yarsorovucnu Re S. 1138 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, it is a great pleasure and a high privilege to appear before 
this committee on behalf of the cold war GI bill, and to add my 
voice to those who seek consideration for the many young Americans 
serving in our Military Establishment without receiving any educa- 
tional or other Government help after their discharge. The country 
needs their full educational development and to train men is to aid 
the Nation. 

It was a pleasure, also, to be closely associated on the Senate side 
with this meritorious measure, which, in regard to general principle 
and concept, was develo by the chairman and other members of 
this committee during the formulation of the GI bills for veterans 
of World War II and of the Korean conflict. A number of persons 
who served on the House side and aided on the original bills, now 
in the Senate, fought valiantly in the Senate for this bill. 

S. 1138 provides for educational readjustment for the 414 million 
veterans of the post-Korean cold war (from January 31, 1955, ter- 
mination date of such training under the Korean GI bill, to July 
1, 1963, date of termination of the draft) who served for longer than 
6 months at a rate of 114 days of schooling for each 1 day of servi 
not to exceed 3 years schooling, at a payment of $110 monthly for 
single veterans up to a maximum of $165 per month for a married 
veteran with two children. It also provides for guaranteed home 
and farm loans, and for vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
veterans. 

Every time I think of the GI bill legislation, particularly of the 
veterans educational program, my faith and pride in our democratic 
Government are renewed and increased—for no other government, no 
other society, has yet conceived, enacted and successfully administered 
such farsighted, wise legislation for dealing with the ake of vet- 
erans, which aided the country even more than it aided the veterans. 
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Because military service creates unique problems for those who enter 
the Military Establishment, as compared with those who remain in 
civil life, governments have always recognized the special situation 
of the veteran of military service. Until the establishment of the 
World War II GI bill, however, that consideration was generally ex- 
ar in law by a “bonus” type program. Then came the World 

ar II GI bill. Its program provided important readjustment bene- 
fits which were not intended as mere cash income, but which provided 
constructive, long-range direction and training intended permanently 
to improve the veteran’s economic status in terms of income, job pros- 
pects and homeownership. This new approach has been completely 
successful, as all know by looking at the results of the veterans educa- 
tion and training assistance program, and the home loan assistance 
program. 

The results and success of these programs are legend throughout 
our land and the Halls of Congress. I can never refrain from com- 
menting on these successes, however, as I am firmly convinced that 
this legislation is one of the best programs—if not the very best»pro- 
gram—ever provided by the Congress of the United States. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS OF BILL 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to use the major part of my time in 
discussing some of the specific provisions in the bill, S. 1138, as it may 
be helpful for you to know the thinking which led to a few departures 
from the basic concepts of the Korean GI bill. The bill as intro- 
duced, and also in its present form, is patterned after the Korean GI 
bill. The administrative provisions, including the method of direct 
payment of allowances to the veteran, are identical with those con- 
tained in the Korean GI bill. The departures from the Korean bill 
concern— 4 
(1) An amendment made during consideration of the measure 
by the full Senate. This amendment contains a loan feature which 
I shall touch on later. 
(2) A department of defense amendment made in the com- 
mittee and found in section 1912(c) and 1913 of the bill, pages 
9 and 10 of S. 1138. 
This amendment preserves the educational rights of certain 
career enlisted men. 
(3) An amendment epee by the Veterans’ Administration, 
made in committee and found in section 3 of the bill at page 57. 
This makes vocational rehabilitation training a permanent pro- 
gram, and, in addition, provides a tighter qualification stanthard 
for post-Korean veterans than for Korean veterans. 


SENATE AMENDMENT 


_ Regarding the Senate amendment, it is important to note, first of 
all, that the amendment affects education at the college level only. 
It would not apply to below college training, that it, persons training 
under the bill below the college level would receive a monthly educa- 
tion and training allowance on an outright grant basis, just as is 
now provided for all veteran students under the Korean GI bill. At 
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the college level, however, the educational allotment would be offered 
on a combination grant-loan basis. 

During the veteran’s first school year, the allowances would be on 
a grant basis. This applies to all veterans during the first school year. 
After the first school year, allowances would be on a grant basis or 
on a loan basis depending on the veteran’s scholastic performance. 
If he achieves a scholastic average that places him in the top half of 
his class, he would receive a grant allowance during the following 
school year. If he does not place in the top half of his class during 
a given year, he would receive for the following year the same amount 
of allowance but on a loan basis. 

Perhaps it would be well to give a specific example of how this 
would work. A veteran would receive an allowance on a grant basis 
for his first school year, even though he does not place in the top half 
of his class. In the following year this veteran would continue receiv- 
ing his allowance but he wou i have to pay it back as provided in the 
repayment provisions of the bill. If he does not during his entire 
college career place in the top half of his class, he would receive the 
grant allowance for the first school year and a loan allowance for 
the next 3 school years. A redeeming feature about the amendment 
though, is that, iP a veteran receiving a loan in the second year of 
college, manages to place in the top half of his class during such second 

ear of schoo , he would transform the loan for the whole second year 
into a grant. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, while I did not 
personally favor this amendment, and did not offer it during our 
committee work on the bill, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the committee the thinking of the advocates of the amendment, 
It was believed that the amendment would affect some overall savings 
on the bill without imposing undue burdens on the individual veteran. 
It was thought that many of the Prete who do not place in the 
top half of their college class would be better off in another type of 
training, and that the amendment would tend to channel such persons 
into more suitable training in other college courses or out of colle 
where, of course, they could receive their allowance on an outright 
grant basis. A student may not be able to qualify as an atomic 
scientist, yet make an excellent schoolteacher, civil engineer, account- 
ant, lawyer, or businessman. 

My own belief is that the loan feature of the bill will not push 
many of these veterans out of college training into below colle 
courses. I think we are going to find that the vast bulk of these 
young men will place in the top half of their class and will, therefore, 
never be affected by the amendment. The reports that I have on 
the average veteran shows that as a student he is usually going to 
be right up in the top part of his class, well above the halfway mark. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense opposed this legislation in our hearings 
on the ground that the educational program would induce men to 
leave military service and return to civilian life. The Defense De- 
partment has concluded that, if the educational program were not 
made available, there would be a substantially larger number of 
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reenlistees who of course are more valuable, militarily, than persons 
serving their first period of military duty. 

Accordingly, the Defense Department asked that, should S. 1138 
or similar legislation be enacted by the Congress—and I quote from 
the report of the Department— 

The Department * * * recommends that the final termination date for eligi- 


bility for educational and vocational training be extended indefinitely for those 
personnel who have remained continuously in the Armed Forces. 


The argument of the Defense Department, its purely negative ap- 
proach to our needs for reenlistments, strikes me as a rather poor ples 
of sophistry, because half of the veterans never go to school under GI 
bills, and those who love the military life wouldn’t give it up to get 
in college on an allowance which, for 80 percent of them, is inadequate 
to pay the costs of staying in college. Many individuals are so con- 
stituted that they cannot abide military life under any circumstances, 
no matter how great its attraction or how unattractive civil life might 
be. So regardless of what we do about this legislation, substantial 
numbers will continue to leave the service at the end of their first 
hitch. The Cordiner plan of increased incentive pay that the Congress 
adopted in 1958 has caused and will cause many to reenlist. 

Despite the weakness of the Defense Department argument, we 
nonetheless amended the bill in committee in a way that provides 
positive assurance that the reenlistment rates will not be adversely 
affected by the readjustment program. The committee amendment 
preserves the educational rights for the career enlistee who enters 
service prior to July 1, 1963. This, in my judgment, certainly gives 
reasonable assurance that the educational benefit will influence man 
away from a military career. 

I think it would have been unwise for the Congress to approve the 
Department of Defense’s request for an indefinite extension of the 

rogram. To do that would have the effect of turning the legislation 
into an extra bonus for all retired personnel with a full life of service 
instead of a program to help young service men and women readjust 
to civil life. 

Before leaving this subject, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, I would like to say that the Defense Department did not 
prove its case on this point and that we made the amendment out of 
an abundance of caution and concern for the national security. The 
materials submitted to us by the Defense Department simply did not 
indicate any meaningful relationship between the enlistment rates and 
the veterans’ educational program. In fact, the reenlistment rate of 
the Air Force increased from 27.3 percent, where it stood at the middle 
of 1954, to 61.5 percent for the first 6 months of fiscal 1959. Every 
airman who reenlisted in the Air Force during the 1954-59 period was 
entitled to Korean GI benefits. The fact that they still reenlisted, in 
numbers sufficient to show this remarkable increase, shows what little 
influence the availability of these educational benefits has on reen- 
listment motivations, and gives me complete confidence that the enact- 
ment of this legislation will not adversely affect our reenlistment 


program. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The Veterans’ Administration recommended, and the Senate agreed, 
that the vocational rehabilitation program for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities should be established as a permanent program. 

We recognized that the actual occurrence of service-connected disa- 
bilities will be far less during periods of the cold war, as compared to 

riods of armed conflict. We felt, nonetheless, that when one of to- 
ea servicemen does sustain a service-connected disability which 
causes a serious employment handicap, he is entitled to be restored as 
nearly as possible to the employability status he might have attained 
had the handicap not occurred. 

We felt also that, if the rehabilitation program is now made perma- 
nent, we should go back and _ up the pre-Korean group and afford 
them eligibility. You will find, therefore, that the bill in its present 
form provides vocational rehabilitation training for service-connected 
disabled veterans who served between World War II and the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict, as well as for those acquiring service-connected 
disabilities after January 31, 1955. 

Pursuant, also, to a VA recommendation, the Senate committee 
provided a stricter standard of proof regarding need for vocational 
rehabilitation in the cases of veterans rated as less than 30 percent 
disabled. In these cases, the veteran will receive rehabilitation train- 
ing only if there is a clear showing that his disability has caused a 
employment handicap. The 30-percent breaking point 

oes not, of course, have any application to our existing vocational 
rehabilitation program for World War II and Korean veterans. 


LOAN GUARANTEE FEE 


Another difference between the Korean pro. and the 
Korean program concerns the guarantee fee called for by this legisla- 
tion. Under the bill a post-Korean veteran seeking home loan assist- 
ance would be charged a guarantee fee not in excess of one-half of 1 
percent of the amount of the loan, This fee would go into a guaran- 
tee fund to be used by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for the 
payment of any losses that might arise from the program. There are 
no business loan guarantees under this cold war GI bill, only farm 
and home loans. 


SIX MONTHS’ SERVICE REQUIREMENT 


The pending bill is also less generous with respect to the period of 
valviow Yeoited: Unlike the Korean GI bill, which affords basic 
entitlement to benefits for 90 days’ service, this measure limits eligi- 
bility to persons who serve more than 180 days, 6 months in effect. 
The 6 months’ provision is not only desirable from the standpoint of 
limiting assistance to situations involving serious interruptions of 
civil life, but also to show the intent not to afford benefits to 6 months’ 
reserve trainees. 


8 
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DRAFT INEQUITIES 


I will not attempt in my limited time to elaborate all facets of the 
rationale of this legislation. It is founded on the simple, fundamen- 
tal proposition that when young people are drafted into military serv- 
ice—when the Government takes a 2-year or larger siice out of young 
peoples’ lives for the protection of all our ¢itizenry—the Government 
should help overcome the losses to their civilian careers. 

This basic rationale is strongly reinforced by the inequities and 
discriminatory features found in our present draft situation. 

More than one-half of all young men within the present draft age 
group will never perform a substantial tour of military service under 
the present application of the laws. This fact was set forth in a re- 
search paper prepared by the Library of Congress which also con- 
cluded that of the 1,150,000 American males reaching age 26 in 1958,. 
only 530,000 will have entered military service for 2 years or longer 
before becoming overage for the draft. Mr. Chairman and members,. 
this means that only 46 percent—less than 5 out of every 10—of our 
young people are carrying the military burden for everybody. And 
while I am not suggesting that we can have a truly universal draft 
Arise. just because we have used universal in labeling the draft law 

do suggest that great weight should be given to the existence of 
these draft inequities in the consideration of the cold war GI bill. 

When we look behind these inequities, we find seeming justification 
for each individual cause contributing to the inequitable result. For 
example, there is sound reason for deferring fathers from the military 
service. The circumstances of military life itself, as is generally 
known, works a greater hardship on men with children, particularly 
since the lower ranks in ‘the Military Establishment cannot take their 
families with them overseas, Apparently though, the fatherhood ex- 
emption is one of the chief causes of the most recent baby boom, be- 
cause the evidence shows that the number of fathers 19 through 25. 
has increased markedly since the fatherhood deferral order was put 
into effect in 1956. The 1958 report of the Director of Selective 
Service points out that— 

This group (fathers 19 through 25 years old) has grown rapidly during the 
ee few years, from 150,905 at the end of fiscal 1956, to 471,651 on June 30, 


The college student deferment enters the eras also. It provides 
an easy means to postpone the military obligation for those youn 
men who are intellectually and financially able to enter college an 
remain there. If these young men marry and are blessed with a child 
while still in college, they are moved over into the column headed 
“Fatherhood deferment” and are forever excused from the draft. 

Then, of course, there is the “26 and out” provision, which in effect 
says that once a man reaches age 26, he has for all practical purposes 
escaped the draft and escaped serving a tour of active military duty. 
Put into effect as a reform measure, out. of concern with the rising 
average age of inductees, the “26 and out” provision nonetheless pro- 
vides a particularly fertile field for svebh 


through continuance in a draft-deferred status until age 26. For ex- 
ample, those who can finance advanced or sy sa work in col- 
ey remain in the student 


lege can be deferred from the draft. If t 


ance of military service, 


t 
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deferment class until age 26, or if they become a father before that 
time, they have successfully avoided the military application. Thus, 
for those in command of adequate finances, there are several obvious 
alternatives to the actual fulfillment of the actual military obligation. 
On the other hand, young people who must take time away from 
school and work to save money for further education are drafted and 
pec a serve out their active military obligation before returning to. 
school. 

Now, obviously, each of these exemptions and deferments finds. 
je in apparent military necessity or other national policy. 

ut when their total impact is to excuse more than half of all men 
in the draft-age group from any substantial form of military service, 
the time has come for the Nation to take action on behalf of those 
who do serve. 

The point is not that there are, or are not, valid reasons for exempt- 
ing or deferring a given group. The significant fact is that the 
present draft conditions are plainly unfair to many. It simply is 
not right and just to permit the draft to exact from one man consider- 
able sacrifices in time and loss of earning power, interruption of edu- 
cation, separation from home and family, to say nothing of the sacri- 
fice of personal liberty, while leaving his civilian contemporary to 
pursue the more lucrative, comfortable pursuits of civilian life. 

And while those youn one who do not serve, because of physi- 
cal reasons, fatherhood deferment, occupational deferment, or other- 
wise, are not to be criticized for having a draft status given them by 
law, it is nonetheless true that they enjoy valuable advanta eco- 
nomic, educational, and many others, as compared with those who do 
service. Both the dictates of fairplay and our great American heri- 
tage command us to deplore the inequity involved in this situation, 
wherein only a minority of our youth perform military service to 

rotect the entire Nation, particularly since time lost in a competitive, 
free enterprise society a as ours is almost never offset or regained— 
no matter how hard one tries. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OPPOSITION AND VETO 


Certain administration a launched their strong opposition 
to the enactment of a readjustment program for our post-Korean 
veterans. They advanced every conceivable argument against the 
legislation, and each of them was fully and carefully considered dur- 
ing our committee action on the bill, and on the floor of the Senate, 
pe though they called up many objections, all were found wanting. 

These agencies argued that the characteristics of cold-war service 
do not justify a readjustment program for today’s servicemen. This 
argument was made, interestingly enough, during the same year that 
the administration asked for ad got more than billion from the 


American people to spend on national defense in the cold war in 1 
ear. 

. The Budget Bureau’s opposition is most unfortunate because this: 

bill represents a capital investment, not an expenditure. In an effort 

to satisfy the Budget Bureau, mustering-out pay was eliminated al- 

together—and the loan assistance program was made self-sustaining 

by the loan guaranty fee. 
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Therefore, in its present form, there can be no doubt that this legis- 
lation is a conservative measure from the standpoint of monetary 
considerations. Nonetheless opponents of the measure continue to 
treat the educational allowances as new outlays when in fact they 
just amount to replacement of the Korean GI bill allowances, which, 
as we know, were in effect during our “balanced budget” years. Fur- 
thermore, since our Federal budget has demonstrated its ability to 
absorb the Korean G1 bil) cost, I believe it is safe to say we can afford 
the post-Korean allowances, particularly since they will not be as 
high as the Korean allowances. 

e all want to conserve the taxpayers money, but when we attempt 
to save dollars by eliminating the veterans educational program we 
are doing just the opposite from our duty. Our duty is to examine 
all the merits of this legislation. The necessity to treat our young 
servicemen fairly and justly—these rise far above any budgetary 
consideration. 

Moreover, even if we did approach this from a pure dollars and 
cents standpoint, the cold war bill still makes good sense, for the fact 
is that this legislation is a moneymaking proposition. The self- 
liquidating character of the World War II program will have it paid 
for completely by 1969, After that, according to a 1954 VA report, 
there will be a net profit to the Government to the extent of $1 bil- 
lion annually. In addition State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments receive and will continne to receive higher income and property 
taxes because of the increased earnings of our veterans. 

There is no other program in effect today, either Federal or State, 
which can match this record of financial benefit to the Government. 
So, instead of treating the educational allowances as ontlays of money 
that are gone and forgotten, the allowances should be regarded as 
an investment in the future of the youth of America, as well as 
an investment in America itself, . 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to con- 
clude my remarks by commenting on possibility of a Presidential 
veto. This was mentioned quite frequently during the work on 
this measure on the Senate side and I imagine you will soon hear 
the same talk over here. Despite this talk, I frankly do not believe 
that the chief executive of the United States will veto this measure. 
He rose to greatness with the help of millions of young citizen 
soldiers, just like these we seek to help here today. Surely the mem- 
ory of this fact would die hard in the mind of any man. Therefore, 
T do not believe he will aim the veto pistol at the hopes and dreams 
and educational opportunities of these 4 million worthy young 
Americans, 

Fact Sueet on S. 1138, toe Comp War VETERANS BILL, WHICH PASSED THE 
SENATE, TUESDAY, JULY 21, 1959. 


(1) It will be a sound, self-liquidating investment, for such training will so 
greatly raise veterans earning power that their increased income taxes will 
more than pay the costs of the program within a few years. This is based upon 
actual proof from the Bureau of the Census, which shows that the training 
received by veterans under the World War II and Korean conflict bills is pay- 
ing the Government more than a billion dollars a year more in taxes than 
we would collect without that training, and those bills will pay themselves 
out about 1967. This bill is not at the expense of the taxpaying public; educa- 
tion is the one certain method of strengthening the taxpaying public. 
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(2) It will open education and on-the-job training assistance to some 4 
million young men who honorably serve their country in the cold war, more than 
1,300,000 of whom would actually take this training. 

(3) It will help our Nation produce more school teachers, doctors, medical 
technicians, scientists, and engineers, whose services are critically needed; it 
will help increase the brainpower of the Nation, our most neglected asset, There 
is —_ a shortage of 140,000: school teachers in America, and the shortage grows 
yearly. 

(4) 3 is an act of justice, becavse only 45 percent of our young men serve 
militarily under the present operation of the draft law. This law intends 
to help that 45 percent gain back some lost time, and their educational oppor- 
tunity, that without this bi) is dost forever. 

(5) The veterans make the highest grades of any comparable sized group 
in our colleges. It is the best and most economical investment in developing our 
brainpower yet found by the American people. In his Sunday, July 26, 1959, 
article in many American newspapers, Dr. Teller, inventor of the H-bomb, 
warned that unless we step up our educational effort, Russia will be ahead of 
us in the sciences by 1969. Admiral Rickover, after visiting Russia with Vice 
President Nixon, warned us that the great danger we face from Russia is not 
in her present armaments, but in her efficient schools, 

(6) This year the Congress appropriated $391 billion per year to the Defense 
Department, over $244 billion more for atomic development, and is about to 
appropriate over $3 billion more for foreign aid, all to support the cold war, 
This is a total of over $45 billion per year for the cold war. The highest esti- 
mate of the cost of the GI bill is $300 million per year. The cold war military 
expenses cost 150 times as much in 1 year as this veterans’ educational bin. Yet, 
the big daily press talks about our cold war for the billions spent on farflung 


bases, but immediately shouts “peacetime veterans” when we speak of the men 


who man those bases in the frozen Arctic wastes, in the Lybian Desert, in the 


unarmed planes on the edge of the Sea of Japan, and in lookout planes on the 


Turkish-Russia live ammunition frontier. 

(7) The annual cost will not upset the budget, because as the expense of 
educating the Korean conflict veterans phases out, the cold war veterans edu- 
cational expense will take its place. It will not be an expense for the next 
generation, because just as the cost of the World War II veterans bill will be 
paid out by increased taxes paid by those veterans alone before 1970, so the 
cost of educating these cold war veterans will be paid out of their increased 
taxes, due to their higher brainpower, before their normal earning years are 
over. 

(8) The pending bill is not as generous with cold war veterans as the Korean 
conflict law was. For cold war veterans, there is no mustering out pay, no 
business loars; the minimum service period for educational benefits is 6 months, 
instead of only 3 months required of World War If and Korean veterans. The 
payment of $110 per month now will buy only as much as $78 would buy in 1952. 
In addition, the average college tuition rate in America has gone up 71 percent 
since 1952. The average veteran must make loans or hold a job on the side in 
order to go to college under the GI bill. 

(9) Under the World War II GI bill, 7,800,000, or one-half of the more than 
15 million veterans, took training. Of these, 29 percent, or 2,262,000, went to 
college. Of the 4 million veterans of the Korean conflict, one-half, or 2 million, 
took training under the GI bill, and 51 percent of these, or slightly over 1 
million, went to college. From these GI educational bills (World War II and 
Korean conflict), the Nation obtained an additional badly needed 180,000 doctors 
and nurses, 113,000 physical and research scientists, 450,000 engineers, and 
230,000 school teachers. The cold war GI bill is badly needed now to do the 

ob 


(10) It will, in brief, equip the breadwinners of many thousands of American 
families to provide a better standard of living and to become more productive 
and useful citizens. This bill is not a giveaway ; it is an investment in the future 
of America. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I want to thank the committee for the cour- 
tesies they have shown me here, and for the privilege they have given 
me of testifying. : 

If there are any further questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Adair. 
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Mr, Apam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman... 

Senator, we appreciate your coming over here, because this com- 
mittee is traditionally greatly concerned in this type of legislation, as 
you have pointed out, 

Now, I have just a few points which are not clear in my own mind: 

What were the major changes made by the Senate on the floor in 
the bill as it originally was proposed ? 


Senator Yarsorouecn. I am not certain I can distinguish between 


the changes in the committee and on the floor. On the floor, as I 


recall, the only major change was the one which made it a partial | 
loan 
Like the World War II GI bill and the Korean GI bill, it was still 


a grant program for any training below the college level, whether 
it bein high school or elsewhere. 

Remember, a lot of these young men had not finished high school 
and did go to high school under the GI bill, and they will go to high 
school under this one, too. It was shown that only 20 percent went 
to college, that is, in the table on the amount of training these young 
men have had. 


Now, if they had below college training, it is still completely a grant . 
1 This gran for that, bu fh 


rogram. t program provides t when they go to 
college for the first vane Bis still grant program, but on the second 
year in college they have to stay in the mz so 50 percent of their class 
In grades, otherwise it is changed into a loan program and the Gov- 
ernment loans them this money. 

However, in the third year, if they pull their grades up to the top 
half, that loan bate is forgiven. 

Mr. Avarr. That is, for the third year, and not the second ? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I believe for the second. 

Mr. Avarr. And is retroactive for the whole —— course ? 

Senator Yarsoroven. It is retroactive if they pull their grades back 
up to the top half, and it becomes a grant program again. That is 
the Kerr-Long amendment. 

Mr. Aparr. Let me make sure I understand. The college student 
goes in and gets a year of grant aid; is that right? 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avarr. If he is in the lower half of his class, then his second 
year is loan aid? 

Senator Yarsorovex. It would be loan aid, yes. 

Mr. Avarr. If, during the second year, he raises his marks to the 


point where he is in the upper half of the class, the aid then for the 


third and second years becomes grant aid again, is that right? 
Senator Yarsoroven. Grant aid, that is my understanding; yes, sir. 
Mr. Anatr. So he really has two chances to make the grant aid? 
Senator YarsoroueH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Apvatr. The chairman asked about the application of the Ko- 


rean GI bill to this situation. I must say that the chairman has, — 


cree the years, shown a tremendous interest—as all of us in this 
room know—in legislation of this sort. 


I know of no one who has taken a more active and deep interest in . 
legislation of this type than the chairman of this committee, and we _ 
certainly appreciate it. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Aparr. Now, would you enlarge:a little upon that question that 
was asked: Why, if we determine that something should be done, 
why it should not be handled through the medium of an extension 
of the Korean bill ? 4 

Senator Yarsorouen. Well, basically, that is what this bill, S. 11 
pro to do. This is no new setup of any kind. We first h 
a bill to just extend the Korean GI bill. We worked with this for 
some weeks with the legislative counsel there, and the legislative coun- 
sel briefed it, got some legal aid from the Library of Congress, the 
legal department, and also talked to the Veterans’ Administration. 
And for administrative reasons they thought it was sounder just to 
write in this measure. 

We had a simple little bill. I introduced this with the aid of 25 
other Senators, but it was introduced the 19th day of February. 

We had been working on this since before the 86th Congress con- 
vened, and it took w to work out, and we were trying to work 
out all the bugs. 

Administratively, they advised us this was the smoothest way to do 
it, from an administrative standpoint, that a single act just saying 
“This is extended” would prove difficult in the administration of it. — 

I do not have all of their argument on that at this time, but we 
did originally have a very much shorter and simpler bill. 

Mr. Apatr. If we do set up this loan proposal, would that not mean 
a considerable amount of extra administrative activity ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. That would mean more administrative ac- 
tivity than outright grants would; yes, sir. We have a letter from the 
Veterans’ Administration on that, which they wrote to us after that 
was put in on the floor of the Senate, and we asked them what effect 
this amendment would have. 

We have a memorandum from them, from the Chief, Benefits 
Director, dated vac, ap 6, 1959, and they estimated that the loan fea- 
ture would probably cut out 5 percent, not 5 percent, but probably 
cut out 5 percent. 

Mr, Aparr. It would cut out 5 percent of the people? 

Senator YarsoroucuH. Five percent of the veterans; yes sir; 5 per- 
cent could not make the top 50 percent, based on their past experience. 

They said: 

The loan feature is expected to reduce overall participation from the 46 
percent level originally estimated to about 4344 percent of the eligible veterans’ 


population programed. All of this reduction would occur amongst the veterans 
who were expected to enter college-level training. 


And it states further: 


We have not estimated the increase in the administrative cost which would © 
be caused by the loan feature; however, it is obvious that there would be a 
substantial increase in the administrative costs, extending over a much longer 
period of time than would have been required for administration of the original . 
proposal. 

And it is true that it will cost money to keep ie keep up with 
the grades they are making, and to determine eligibility by as, Po 

_Mr. Apatr. Do you regard that provision, as now written in the 
bill, as being workable or unworkable? 


Senator Yarsoroven. I think it is workable. Quite frankly, they 
were sponsored by a group of Senators who wanted incentives for 
higher grades. 
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Some have studied the challenges to us from other educational 
systems, and they want students to study harder and there was a good 

eal of sentiment for it in the Senate. 

I was not a sponsor or cosponsor. I liked the original proposal. I 
liked the Korean bill, but there was a body of sentiment that did not 
want to deprive any veteran of his opportunity to go to school but 
wanted to encourage him to greater efforts. 

That was really the sentiment of that group that prevailed in the 
Senate on it. 

Mr. Apair. I think we understand each other, that the loan provi- 
sion relates only to college students; is that right? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. And it does not relate to those who would be in high 
school or those who were taking on the job training? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Or business college training. 

Mr. Apvarr. Does not apply to those taking business training either? 

Senator YarBoroucu. And it does not apply to those taking cor- 
respondence courses. 

Mr. Aparr. Yes. Upon what basis would it be felt that it would be 
fairer to say to college students, “Now, you have to be in the upper 
half of your class,” but not to say the same thing to other people? 

Senator Yarsoroveu. I think it is on the educational attainment 
that will show, which is on page 431 of the Senate hearings, the 
number that had been to college, and the thought that a man who 
had been to college and finished a year of college had shown a higher 
aptitude, higher educational attainment, and therefore would prob- 
ably have more drive to go ahead and follow through and more push, 
maybe, than a man who was taking on the job training on a farm or in 
a factory, or maybe a business college course, or finishing his high 
school. 

Mr. Aparr. He could be in high school at the bottom of his class 
or in business college at the bottom of his class, or in an on thé job 
training course, and he could be doing the worse conceivable work, 
and we are still going to give him a grant under the bill as now 
proposed ? 

Senator Yarsorovuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. This would apply only to those who go to college, is that 
correct ? 

Senator Yarsoroven. Yes, sir. 

There were many debates, of course, as some thought that there ought 
to be loans for everything. ; 

Senator Cooper of Kentucky had an amendment to make it all a 
loan program, and many thought that those who were in the lower 
group of the college training perhaps did not have the capacity to 
make the kind of grades necessary, but they felt that those who got 
into college and went for a year, if they were passing enough courses 
to stay in, could put that extra push on to stay in the top half and that 
was based partly on the experience of our veterans in college from 
World War II and Korean GI bills, because, as a group, they made 
higher grades than the nonveterans, simply because they had more 
application. 

Mr. Apatr. What would you think of a proposal of that type, putting 
the whole program on a loan basis? 
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Senator YarsorovGn. I think it just cuts the heart out of it, because 
these men, 80 percent of them, unless they work and their wives work, 
are.going to have to borrow money anyway, so as to stay in college. 
That is what happened to the National Defense Education Act. That 
bill was introduced in 1958 and we had grants there based not on 
service to the country like this, but grants based on the intellectual 
brilliance and when that was changed over to the loan program, it 
was ve a limping oe eee It was not getting the job done that 
the National Defense Education Act was supposed to do, that job of 
helping young America to obtain an education, which is just as serious 
as a challenge as that rocket that went so many thousands of miles and 
hit the area called for on the map. 

In many respects this is a greater challenge to us in the field of 
education. We are losing a lot of brains. Much of the testimony we 
had before the Education Subcommittee on the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, like this, rt national defense, shows 
that of the top 30 percent of the pupils in high school in the United 
States, only half of those go to college and in over 90 percent of the 

ot eve y in this country can go to colle any are orphans 
and have i brothers and proven If polio or Penile hits a family it 
takes everything a whole family can put in to keep the family going. 

Take the situation where there are five or six children with our 
cost of going to pom and with the incomes we have in this country. 
There are only 12 million families that have incomes as much as $8,000 
a year and that is what the Commerce Department calls the well to do 
in America and those making $8,000 a year are called the well to do. 

Now, we have a family averaging $8,000 a year and that puts them 
in the well-to-do class, and if hay have to try to send six ildren to 
college, they cannot do it. 

Mr. Aparr. Under the terms of the bill as now proposed, and I 
understand you might have dealt with this earlier in your statement, 
do I understand that the boy who goes to high school or the boy who 
goes to business college or the fellow who gets on-the-job training gets 

e same amount as the fellow who goes to college? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Yes, they get the same amount. 

Mr. Aparr. Even though that boy in high school may be living at 
home and his expenses may be substantially lower ? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. What is the monthly amount he will get? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. $110 a month for single men and for married 
$135 and the maximum is $165 if they have as many as two children. 

Mr. Apair. And if he wants to take a correspondence course he 
would get the same amount ? 

Senator Yarsoroven. He would not get any allowance for cor- 
respondence. He has to be in residence at college. This pert was 
taken ottts the allowance for taking a correspondence course while stay- 
ing at home 

r. Apatr. I did not understand your last remark. : 

Senator Yarsoroven. Well, it is scaled down to the extent he stays 
at home. That is, for full time, full time at school, of course he would 
get.the full amount. If he takes three-quarters of his time, a single 
man in school, it is $80 and if takes about half time, it is $50 a month. 
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Now, if he is doing something’else, like in a high school, which does 


not require his full time, that is scaled down. 


Mr. How is that determination made ? 

Senator Yarsorouen. That is made by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. They have elaborate standards, and I think, Mr. Adair, it is 

fairly made. 

ow, after World War II there were so many millions of those vet- 
erans that came in at first where there were complaints of boondog- 
gling but I think the Veterans’ Administration has done a m 
job of weeding out these fly-by-night schools and in tightening up the 
controls in the Administration to the point where the money is not 
wasted any more. 

Mr. Apam. I agree with you that a great deal has been done in 
the Korean bill to tighten that whole program. You know, that was 
one of the things that we were deeply concerned about, that is, tight- 
ening that whole program. The bill as now proposed makes no dis- 
tinction between a draftee and an enlistee, is that correct? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Apatr. Some people speak about the hazards of military serv- 
ice. Would you address yourself to that? That is, duri orld 
War II and the Korean war, one of thef actors which we discussed 
was the matter of hazardous military service, wartime service, and 
that those hazards are, by and large, much less in peacetime service. 
What is your thinking about that? 

Senator Yarsorouen. I think that many of these men in the serv- 
ice now face far greater hazards than some of those in the service 
in World War II and the Korean conflict who never got out of the 
United States. 

Now, this was not based, in either of those cases, on oversea service 
or on that kind of hazardous service. It was based solely on being 
in the service. A man could have gone in the service, he could have 

a garrison soldier for all of his time or he could have gone in 
and have been too old for oversea service because in certain age limits 
they did not send them overseas, yet in that case they would be eligible 
for benefits under both acts, but this was not based on actual hazards 
like you would find in flight pay or in submarine pay. It was there 
regardless of the service. I believe that the testimony showed before 
our subcommittee there had been 51 instances of our men having been 
fired on since either 1950 or 1952, not including the North Korean 
conflict, at different points around the Iron Curtain. They have 
been fired on in planes, fired on on land, and fired on in omg and 
planes have been shot down with all the crews aboard being lost. 

The cold war was not so cold to those boys who got fired on. 

Mr. Aparr. Then you would feel the element of the hazard of the 
service is not the matter upon which this legislation should be pred- 
icated, is that right ? 

Senator YArsoroucn. Not the physical hazard to them. The hazard 
is the hazard of having their lives disrupted and their economic op- 
portunities gone and the Nation’s losing the good minds and ending 
up more poor in the development of its brainpower, which is the 


only think we have tosave this Nation with. — 
Tt has been pointed out over and over again on a population basis 
we cannot compete with other nations but can compete only from the 
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‘standpoint of brain: power and if we do not develop it, I’ would not 


want to talk about the consequences. 

Mr. Apa. A year or so ago we passed a bill which, among other 
things, was designed to give better a to people in the service. 
Senator Yarsoroven. Yes, the Cordinerplan. 

Mr. Aparr. That was to make the military service more attractive. 

Now, if we do pass this legislation, would you see any conflict 
between those pieces of legislation and this one and the other? 

Senator Yarsoroven. No, Mr. Adair, I do not. Now, it was con- 
tended in effect by the Defense Department there would be a conflict. 
I supported the Cordiner plan and I have in this statement here a 
statement of what happened under enlistments in the Air Force, for 
example, after the submission of the Cordiner report. : 

In 1954 they had a reenlistment rate of 27 percent and in 1959 a 
reenlistment rate of 63 percent. Remember, only 50 percent of these 
veterans take any kind of educational training whatsoever. Some 
men just do not want to go to school. If a man has a liking for the 
military, I do not think schooling will pull him out. It is not the 

ing to school that pulls them out of the service and this is shown by 
the fact that of those coming out 50 percent will not to go to school 
at all, and that was true after the Korean war and after the World 
War II. I think a man who has an urge for the military service will 
stay in and a man who does not like the military service will get out, 
but I do not think school will pull him out. Low pay will pull them 
out and also will cause them not to reenlist, but the reenlistment rate 
has grown so when you take the known fact that some people had an 
antipathy for the military service and some have a love. I personally 
have a liking for it, being in the reserve. You see, some people cannot 
do the military training and just get their N.A.T. I do not think 
that will have an appreciable effect on reenlistment. 

Mr. Anatr. This is my final question, Mr. Chairman. 

We have not said much about the cost of the bill. Do you have any 
estimate of that? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. There were estimates as it was passed by the 
Senate. They have broken it down between the loans and grants 
columns. It would average out over an 8-year period to about 
$300 million, that is, with the figures they had before over an 8-year 


period. 
Mr. Anarr. $300 million per year for 8 years? Is that right? 
Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes, that is an average. Now, there would 


be oe and downs in it because of the influx of the veterans at the first 


e program. 
Mr. Rete In the breakdown that you have, Senator, do they dis- 
tinguish between loans and grants? 
nator YarsoroucH. Yes. 
Mr. Aparr. Can you give us the figures on it? 
Senator Yarsoroven. I have a preliminary estimate on that, the 
average cost, and they break it down into loans and tai for 1 year. 
For example, take the peak year of 1964, they think it will be a: 
year that year, and they think the grants will up to $393 
million and the loans to $64 million. The loans will be abotit one- 


sixth of the amount of the grants 


Mr. Aparr. Is the table being made a part of the record? 
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Yarzoroucnu. It has not been, but. it could be included at 
i int. 
Throne Mr. Adair, the committee priate No. 178, is the cur- 
rent report from the Administrator, and the first year calls. for, in 
1961, $178 million for education and training alone, in 1962 it rises to 
$360 million, and in 1963 it rises to $379 million, and in 1964, $375. mil- 
lion and in 1965 it drops back to $362 million. 

This vocational education is in addition to that, and so are the 
housing and loan programs. You will find that on pages 4 and 5 of 


committee print. 


Mr. Apair. Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. That is more recent than the ones we had 
there. This is February of 1960 and ours was the first preliminary 
ones. 

I will point out, Mr, Adair, there was a conflict in the figures that 
the Government had. First they said the average was $300 million a 

ear averaged over a period of 8 years, or a total of $2,400 million. 

hen in the testimony before our committee they said that was the 
absolute maximum amount, that it could cost as little as $14% billion 
total spread over the 8 years. That was over 8 years and in this 
riod of time it has gone up further in 8 years, the reason being I think 
why this figure is higher is because they Gave projected it beyond this 
period, out really 10 years further. at is why I think the figure 
is higher than the preliminary one they gave in the Senate. 

The Carman. Mr, Ayres. 

Mr. Ayres, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 7 

Senator, you mentioned, I believe, that many conservative bodies 
were for this, is that right ? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. Now, you mentioned a couple of State legislatures. 

Senator Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ayres. Do you think that is a valid argument? Have you ever 
seen a State legislature that would not endorse any money for their 
from Washington ? 

enator YarsoroucH. I do not think those two State legislatures 
would endorse Federal aid to education. Yes, I think they would 
oppose the money from Washington. 

r. Ayres. Is this not a Federal aid program ? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Yes, this is a Federal aid to veterans pro- 

am. 

Mr. Ayres. Well, if we follow out your line of reasonjng, this is 
the only way we are going to get people into college, that. is, to give 
them a college education through some program of this type, and why 
not just confine it to the man who has been a time veteran ? 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Well, I did not say that is the only way we 
would get them into college, sir, but I do say we are not. getting them 
there now. We are having terrible failures in the country, and I say 
that these men have already gone out and have defended their coun- 
try and have done more to defend their country than a majority of 
the men of their age will ever do because we have only some 44 or 45 

reent that are serving and they have gone out and have manned 
these defenses and have given their service to their country and in 
many respects peacetime service to a man who is not voluntarily in the 
service is many times more onerous than wartime service. 
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When you have a war you are caught up in the spirit of the thing 
and when there is a spirit of war qverguadd goes, but everybody does 
not want to go now because it is peacetime and they do not like to be 
pulled out of school and college. It is harder on them psychologically, 
many of them, than it is in time of war. 

Mr. Ayres. But, at the present time the law is this, insofar as suf- 
fering and injury, that during peacetime if a man loses an arm, say, 
falling off a jee while he is in the service, he only gets 80 percent. of 
what he would have gotten had he been serving during wartime. Do 
you think that is fair, that we come along now with a peacetime bill 
and ignore these men who have actually suffered disability ? 

Senator Yarsorouen. I do not think the fact that we have another 
law which might be unjust is any reason for defeating this just Jaw. 
However, I do feel personally we should give them the same payment 
as a man who lost an arm in wartime. I see no reason just because he 
loses an arm when we have no war that he should receive any less than 
aman who loses his arm when the war is on. 

Of course that bill is not before us. We are considering this bill. 

Mr. Avres: I think we should equalize this phase of our peacetime 
veterans’ benefits before we start going into 100-percent education. 

Senator Yarsorovan. I do not object to that, but this just happens 
to be the bills that the committee have decided to take up. This is a 

arate matter and it is certainly not in my jurisdiction to say what 
this ~_ committee which puts full time on veterans’ affairs ought to 
consider. 

Mr. Hatey. Historically, the veterans’ organizations have adopted 
the attitude that such a man should receive about 20 percent mor; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Well, Senator, it is very apparent you have gone into considerable 
work and effort in studying the bill, but are you of the opinion there 
will be veterans who have the mentality to avtend college but who will 
be denied the right because they do not have the finances? 

Senator Yarsorouen. You mean without this bill? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Senator Yarsorovuen. Absolutely, sir, and that is not just some 
whim of mine. I listened to the testimony before the Senate Educa- 
tional Subcommittee, on which I serve, on the National Defense Educa- 
tional Act of 1958. We have some 1,300 pages of testimony. I am 
considering that along with the testimony on this bill here, over 400 

from leading educators in this Nation and from scientists like 
Wernher von Braun and others who testified not on the bill but other 
bills and I think there will be great numbers of them denied an oppor- 
tunity to get an education. 

Mr. Ayres. You havea loyalty oath in your bill? 

Senator Yarsorovuen. In this bill? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Senator Yarsorover. There is not one in the Korean bill. We fol- 
lowed the Korean bill. I think if a man goes out and serves his coun- 
try and comes back and he has served it honorably while in the service, 
if that is not enough proof of his loyalty higher than any statement or 
declaration he might make, I do not know, but I think the proof of the 


pudding isthe eating. He has proven his loyalty. 
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Mr. Ayres. You say we followed the Korean bill in that respect ?. 

Senator Yarsoroues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ayres. Now, following up Mr. Adair’s statement, we have spent 
a lot of time on the Korean bill and Chairman Teague worked day 
and night sparkplugging it and I doubt that without his drive and 
ener hind it we would have gotten it as soon as we did, and from 
all the testimony we have had, people have been happy with it, so 
why would it not be a lot simpler in the case of this peacetime educa- 
tional program to just extend that bill? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Basically, that is what the bill was that I 
introduced. I say, “I,” but I mean the 26 cosponsors. Basically, 
that is what we introduced. 

Mr. Ayres. But could we not do it without having another bill? 

Senator YarsoroucH. This is basically an extension of it. As I 
explained, we took it up with the legislative counsel and the Veterans’ 
Adseinidinedion. It was just a short bill extending this. 

They said that administratively it would put all kinds of burdens 
on them and this would be easier in its administration. 

The Veterans’ Administration said it would be easier administra- 
tionwise to define it this way and they worked for weeks to get this 
bill, not to make it complex, but to simplify it. The loan provisions 
were put on on the floor of the Senate. That was not with the help 
of the Veterans’ Administration. This was not put in to write a com- 
ie bill but to make the administration of it simpler and we. had the 

nate legislative staff draw it up with constant conferences with the 
Veterans’ Administration and basically that is what it did, extend it. 

Mr. Ayres. Are you saying here this morning that under the na- 
tional defense program hens a high school graduate goes to college 
and has to pay the money back upon graduation, are you saying that 
under that program it will be impossible for very many veterans to 
get an education ? 

Senator YarBorouaH. Yes, sir. You are putting a price tag on 
them. They have already served their country They ave already 
defended us and you want to hang—and I do not mean to say “you,” 
but those that say they have to lend that money and pay it ne —it 
would be equivalent to hanging the three balls of a pawnshop on them 
when they come out. 

I do not think we are getting the brainpower we need. I think 
Edison is about ap ps Ninety percent of the brainpower is wasted. 
The average man does that. I do not say we do. I am not.able to 
mobilize my own life like I would like to. 

Mr, Ayres. I was reading the other day that in our Sfate univer- 
sities throughout the country 30 percent of the freshmen fail to go 
back as sophomores so apparently we have a lot of people that have 
to be accepted because they have a high school diploma who really 
are not qualified to take this work. 

Senator Yarsorovuen. I think that is one of the reasons why these 
veterans make higher pee than the others, even though they have 
had no college work. They have this training in the armed services’ 


which I think enables them to discipline their minds so that they can 
ony better and do better work in their college training. Were 

_ We are losing some of the best brainpower of all when we do not. 
train these veterans, and the average time lost by.the veterans now is. 


25 months and during the Korean conflict the veteran lost 24 months 
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Mr. Ayres, Then your position is-not one of readjustment but of 
getting more people to go to college because our country needs more 
ora graduates and since the veteran has served 2 years he is en- 
titled to a little preference and whether he needs readjustment or not 
is immaterial, is that right ? 

Senator Yarsorouen. No, I say he needs this readjustment. Here 
you jerk a young man out, and if you will pardon my personal ex- 
perience, I served with one infantry division for 2 years and 11 months 
and for part of the time I was in G-1, which is the section in charge 
of personnel in the division, and I just feel, deep in my bones, based 
on my experience, that these men need this. 

What I am pointing out is that you are not giving somebody some- 
thing but you are building up for the country. The err e Is going 
to make money. These charts prove it. If we put this in cold dollars 
and cents the Government will make money off of their increased 
training, but we need them, too, for the defense of this country. We 
are not getting, as I say, enough trained personnel. We are not spend- 
ing enough money. I say that our first ae ought to go to those 

e 


- who have spent the best years of their lives in defending this country. 


Mr. Ayres. You would give the preference to the young man who 
now goes down to the recruiting center and enlists rather than the 
fellow who sits back and shakes in his boots for fear he is going to be 
drafted, is that right? w ad 

Senator Yarsorouen. No, sir; we made it apply to all, the enlistees 
and the draftees both. 

Mr. Ayres. Why should not the man who is going to volunteer for 
his country, if you are going to put it on your basis, volunteer to take 
2 or 3 years out of his life, why should he not be given the preference 
over the fellow who just happens to be caught ? 

Senator YarBoroucH. Well, then you get into one of these problems 
that has been mentioned here of administration. That womb! develop 
into an awful lot of complications with the administration. 

Mr. Ayres. Well, they would know exactly who enlists and who 

Senator Yarsorouen. That distinction was not made in the other 
bills. ‘The World War II and Korean GI bills were without dis- 
tinction as to whether they were volunteers or draftees and those 
bills worked very well. They were considered as two of our best bills 
and I want to take my hat off to the chairman of this committee for 
bare the bugs out of the first bill during work on the Korean 

Mr. Ayres. I agree and I honestly believe those were the best re- 
adjustment bills for the veteran, but I cannot see that the peacetime 
bill you are Proposing is for 

Senator Yarsoroven. All right, if it is peacetime for the veterans 


why is it not considered peacetime as far as this $40 billion that we 
spend on defense? “That is cold war,” we are always told, “that is 
cold war.” But’ he is a peacetime veteran and let’s not do anythi 
more for him. 

I say that if it is peacetime for him, it is peacetime with this $46 
billion that’ we are spending on defense, too, and the only way you can’ 
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Justify $46 billion on defense to defend this country is that it is a 
cold war. 

I say it is just as cold for the men who are putting their sweat and 
blood and brains and their lives into it as it is for the manufacturers 
who are selling them the machines. : 

Mr. Ayres. I believe your bill is more of a bonus than a readjust- 
ment and if you are going to go that far why not give them a bonus 
when they get their discharge papers and say, “Go to college, go out 
and buy a business.” Does not the man that does not go to Ce 
need just as much readjustment, if we are going to go that far? We 
have never gone that far and I do not say we need a readjustment bill 
for these boys at this time. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I submit, sir, without argument about it, 
these charts show it isnot a bonus. It isa moneymaking deal, sir, not 
merely for the veteran but for the Government. 

It has often heen said we have never financed such readjustment 
benefits to so-called peacetime veterans. I call them “cold war vet- 
erans” because that is what our $46 billion is being spent on, the cold 
war. Because the Korean conflict stopped-in 1953 and the President 
issued his proclamation terminating these readjustment benefits as of 
January 1955, a man could enter the service after the Korean fighting 
was all over, provided he entered before January of 1955 and if he 
came out in 1957, 1958, or 1959, he was entitled to readjustment benefits 
and we have actually had this period where it worked to the benefit 
of the country during a time that there was no shooting war. 

Mr. Ayres. And you had the highest college registration since that 
time that we have ever had in the history of this country. 

Senator Yarsoroven. And that is the greatest hope for this coun- 


a Ayres. What are we going to do for those boys who served and 
who had gone ahead and paid their own college education? Are they 
going to come in and say, “What are you going todo for me? I went 
ahead and spent all of my money.” 

Senator TV anacnen I do not want to argue that, but I personally 
think the Veterans’ Administration’s estimate on that. is high for that 
reason. Some of those young men have already gotten their college 
education and others are so far behind and have two or three children 
and I have been told they cannot quit and go to college, so I think that 
percentage is due to this lag here. 

We have had this lag with no law effective since 1955. We need this 
badly now and I am hopeful it will be enacted this session so that we 
can stop losing some of the best brainpower in this country. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. George 

Mr. Groree. Is it not. true that once a youngster drops out of school 
a year or two it is very difficult for him to come back? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes, sir. The educators have testified to this. 

Mr. Grorce. Would not your bill give him an incentive to return? 
Or give him cause to come back and resume his studies ? 

nator YarsoroucH. Yes, sir. I am glad you brought that up. 
This has been proven. We have had these deans and presidents of the 
colleges who have testified to that. When these boys fall out of hi 
school, it seems the way to get them back to high school would be under 
the GI bill, to come back as a veteran sponsored by the Government, 
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ou might say, and that is one way of getting these boys to ¢ome back 
to finish their high school. 

The table shows that these young men in service now, 12 percent of 
them have had 4 years of college, 8 percent have had less than 4 years, 
or 1 to 3 years of college, 29 percent have had 1 to 3 years of high 
school, 35 percent have had 4 years of high school, and the other 16 per- 
cent have not been to high school. 

4 Mr. Grorcr. And that would be true no matter what this bill would 
0. 
Senator YarsoroucH. Yes, sir. But we would have that incentive 
to come back, that extra urge, and I am glad you mentioned those in- 
tangible factors, such as the morale factor of returning to school. 

r. Grorcr. I want to congratulate you on introducing a resolution 
such as this and I hope it will be successful, and hope you will get a 
chairman such as we have. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Thank you for your kindly remarks. 

Mr. Dorn (acting chairman). : Sir, let me say that I am personally 
delighted that you could be with us today and I appreciate and have 
an. unfailing interest in your testimony. 

Now, Mr. Boykin has another engagement and would like to have 
the floor for a moment. 

Mr. Thank you. 

Senator, I think you made a fine statement and brought out some 

oints that I had never thought of before, and I was also very glad to 
iat you mention what you did about Senator Kerr and Senator 
Sparkman and I imagine Senator Lyndon Johnson also was behind 
that, was he not? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Yes, sir; he put the full weight of his efforts 
in back of this bill in the Senate. 

Mr. Borxtn. Senator Hill has talked to me a great deal about it. 
He has just about dedicated his whole life to this sort of thing, and his 
father was a doctor and his mother is from Mobile. I have served 
with Senator Hill for a quarter of a century and I am glad he is chair- 
man of this committee. 

Senator Sparkman has discussed this with Dr. von Braun. I just 
picked up a newspaper last night and I am writing him this morning. 

We had lunch with Dr. von Braun last Thursday. We meet every 
Thursday, our group, the delegation from Alabama, and Senator 
Sparkman made one of the greatest talks he ever made. I wish all of 

ou could have heard it, and especially you. Senator. I am for your 

ill. I do not think that we can do too much for our veterans and I 
am really for this all the way. I do not think it will conflict. I know 
that a lot of these boys will never get the schooling. My friend 
brought out the fact about these boys getting all shot up but I think 
they ought to have just as much in peace as in war. 

hairman Teague has done a great job. This whole committee loves 
him, and he is really and truly doing an outstanding job, the same as 
you are over there, and I hope all of you will read this story in the 
newspaper of Dr. von Braun. He ee your statement that our 
trouble is that we need more brains. This item was in the paper and 
my wife called my attention to it this morning because she was at the 
luncheon, too. 

‘The article says: 
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Pressed by the committee to suggest something that would speed the Saturn 
project, Dr. von Braun said that more “supergrade” jobs to boost the pay of top 
members of his team at Huntsville, Ala., was a “matter of very great urgency.” 

That is true. He said not to forget education. He told us what 
they were doing down there. He said we put billions of dollars of 
money down there to develop these t war weapons that they have 
and he says his people are quitting and going into private enter- 
prise because they are getting twice as much on the outside. 

He said that in his statement here, and he said it before your com- 
mittee. He did not tell that to us over there the other day but he 
did tell us not to forget this education. 

I want to repeat I think you are doing a great job and I am glad 
you told us about his work and about Senator Sparkman, who has 
worked on it all his life. 

I do know that if you give a boy an education nobody on earth can 
take it away from him. I certainly hope we can do what you state or 
something similar to it. We might, possibly put a little more mone 
or something else into it. However, I think we cannot do too muc 
for these men. 

I do think it would be good to put this in the record. 

Mr. Dorn. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The newspaper clipping referred to follows:) 


Von Braun Is SNARLED 
(By Jack Steele, Scripps-Howard staff writer) 


Dr. Wernher von Braun’s “urgent” request to Congress for more pay for scien- 
tists working on the Saturn space rocket has become tangled in Government 
redtape. 

Von Braun told the House Space Committee February 2 that he had enough 
money for the Saturn project, the U.S. hope for a big rocket booster to catch the 
Soviets in the space race. 

He testified that the United States had enough trained scientists and engineers 
for. its missile and space programs, but that his “‘toplayer” rocketeers could 
command twice as much pay from private industry as they now get from the 
Government. 

SUGGESTION 


Pressed by the committee to suggest something that would speed the Saturn 
project, Dr. von Braun said that more “supergrade” jobs to boost the pay of 
top members of his team at Huntsville, Ala.. was a matter of “very great 
urgency.” 

The pay ceiling for these supergrade jobs is $19,000 a year—and in a few 
exceptional cases $21,000 a year—compared to the top salaries of about $14,000 
for most Government employees. 

’ Dr. von Braun warned that some of his scientists might take imdustry jobs 
unless more supergrade jobs are provided for his team when it is transferred 
July 1 from the Army Ballistic Missile Agency (ABMA) to the Civilian Space 


Agency (NASA). 
TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY JOBS 


He noted that present law gives NASA 260 such high-paying jobs for its 10,000 
employees and that only about 20 of these are unfilled and will thus be available 
for the 4,000 members of his team. 

Representative George P. Miller, Democrat, of California, without consulting 
Dr. von Braun, suggested that Congress give NASA 100 more supergrade jobs 
for ey He urged this authority be included in legislation approving the 
transfer. 

But the committee decided not to do this after Richard E. Horner, NASA’s 
Associate Administrator, asked for more time to study the plan. 

PR then a hassle has developed inside NASA and the administration over 
proposal. 
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ect 4 UNDER STUDY 


Officials of NASA today would only say that Dr. von Braun’s request was 
still “under study.” They noted that it would have to be approved by the Budget 
Bureau and Civil Service Commission and hinted that NASA would not ask 
Congress for anything like the 100 extra supergrade jobs suggested by Repre- 
sentative Miller. 

Dr. von Braun’s office in Huntsville said he was “not available” to discuss 
the issue and aids said they did not know exactly how many more supergrade 
jobs he wanted. 

Mr. Borxrn. I never saw this man but one time and that was last 
Thursday in the Speaker’s dining room and I know Speaker Rayburn 
will help us in every way he can. We love and respect him, too. 

Thank you for your wonderful statement. 

Senator YArsoroucu. I want to thank you, Mr. Boykin, for those 

erous and kind words. 

When you started out I thought of my experience in practicing law 
when the judge got to praising you, ta generally felt that you were 
going to get an adverse decision, so I was relieved by your response. 

I do want to say your fellow American, Senator Hill, as chairman 
of our committee, gave his full interest and support to this legislation 
and that is one reason we have had these excellent hearings and a 
favorable report. 

He and Senator Sparkman were two of the most active members in 
support of the bill. 

As I said before, there were about 25 Senators, but Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph of West Virginia, and I would be a little amiss with- 
out mentioning him, served on the House side for a number of terms 
and he was one of our most able advocates in the committee and on 
the whole in the Senate. 

There are a number of others but it would take too much time of 
this committee to pay tribute to all of them. 

Mr. Borxtn. They have just dedicated their lives to this and they 
are doing a great job and Senator Hill, all over the world, wherever 
they know him, they appreciate him for doing this fine job just like 
you are doing: and I hope re stay here a long time. 

Senator Yarsorouen. You are certainly generous in your state- 
ment. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Frvo. Senator, I wish to compliment you this morning for your 
very able and fine presentation. One of the purposes of foreign aid, 
as we understand it, is to help rehabilitate people throughout the free 
world, and I am one of those who believes in the old adage that 
charity starts at home and if there is any rehabilitation to be done, 
we should start rehabilitating right here in this country and I favor 
this legislation and will support it. 

Now, I am curious to know what the vote was on final passage in 
the Senate. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. It was 57 to 34. 

Mr. Fino. And my next question out of curiosity is, how did my 
colleagues from the State of New York vote? Did Senators Javits 
and Keating vote for this bill ? ) 

Senator Yarsorover. Counsel for the committee and my legislative 
assistant says that they think they were both for it in the final passage. 
I do not have the tabulation before me. 
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Mr. Frvxo. Well, I am inclined to believe they were. , 

Senator Yarsorouen. Well, they thought they were both for it, I 
feel certain that Senator Javits was for it and I think both of the 
Senators were for it. I have not checked the record and that. is sub- 
ject to verification. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr, Teague of California, 

Mr. Txacusr of California. I have a question to ask, but before I 
ask that question this thought occurred to me: 

We hear a lot these days about a scientific and educational lag. Is 
it not true that most of that developed during the time we had the GI 
bill in effect ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. No, sir. With the GI bill we did better than 
we are doing today. We turned out more scientists and more engi- 
neers then. “We are turning out far less as the BI bill is playing out. 
The lag is getting more acute each year with the playing out of the 
GI bill and the fact that we are losing those veterans. 

_ Mr..Txacus of California. Well, I do not wish to argue that point, 
but I. have seen lots of statistics which take the other point of view. 

Now, Ido have this question. It is my understanding that almost 
all of the colleges and high schools in the country are seriously over- 
crowded. Now, if we should pass this bill and add thousands, and 
thousands to our student population, would it not also be incumbent 
ry the Congress to pass a very generous Federal aid to education 

1 
Yarsoroucw. You mean at the college level or at other 
evels? 

Mr. Teacue of California. Well, both levels, to take care of the 
additional students. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well, I have voted for tlie bill which passed 
the Senate, Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Teague of California. Do you feel that in order to provide 
educational institutions for this greatly increased number of students 
we ought to have to do nemateing to provide facilities for educating 
them, particularly in the colleges 

Senator Yarsorouen. I think this is the most critical need of all 
in education, because in time these men are losing their chance forever. 
Most of them are married, and I think the figures will show many 
of them have children, and with the passing of time they are losing 
their chance forever. 

A child can go to school in a crowded room. It may be it is not 
as good for them, but the child would get the schooling ; but here you 
would have a group that you are losing if you do not pass this legis- 
lation; this is one group whose opportunity is gone for good. 

Mr. Teacue of California. But we do have to provide the physical 
facilities to educate them, do we not ? 

Senator Yarsorouen. Yes, sir; there has to be the facilities, but 
that does not mean the colleges now will not take them. That ques- 
tion was raised in the Senate in the questions, and Pe lvania State 
College said, “We will take care of ours; we can provide for them.” 

There may be a few schools that do not want them, but they were 
asked that specific question, and they say, “We can and will make a 

place for these students, because they are some of the best.” 
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One dean of admissions testified—and it seems to me this was Wayne 
University in Detroit, Mich.—that they had 30-some-odd dormitories 
and they had a monitor of each dormitory in order to keep order, a 
student monitor, and they noticed that out of 35 dormitories 31 had 
veteran monitors. One dean testified that among the nonveterans 
they had 5 percent disciplinary problems but among the veterans it 
was only one-half of 1 percent. 

These men are welcome in our colleges. They will make room for 
them. It is true that they are going to be crowded, but we would be 
losing here some of the Dest potential we have; and, as I say, that 
question was brought up with the deans. 

This was not all unanimous. There were some people opposed and 
I think every question raised was raised where we had people better 
qualified to answer than I, because the people who were testifying 
were professionals in this field and sometimes it would be the presi- 
dent of a college but generally it would be the deans of admissions 
who had direct charge of the student’s lives in their universities and 
colleges and that included some of the greatest ones. 

Mr. Teacue of California. I do not doubt the ability of these ex- 
GI’s as students, but certainly in the western part of the country our 
colleges all over are overcrowded and I do not know how they are 
going to make room. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to take my hat off to your State of 
California for what it is doing in the field of education because, of all 
the young people in California between the ages of 18 and 21, both 
years inclusive, 60 percent are in college. 

Utah is the highest State, with 84 percent. 

In my State it is only 3114 percent. 

In some States it goes down to 18 percent and the figures show that 
those people will go, too, under this bill, but the college opportunities 
are not equal all over the country. 

You have a higher income per capita in California and have a much 
higher percentage in college and you have great colleges there. 

Mr. GUE of California. And we pay much higher taxes. 

Senator Yarsoroven. And you have profited greatly because some 
of the defense plants that have pulled out of our State told us they 
were going out there because of that great string of schools you have 
which could turn out the technological trained people and that re- 
sulted in the location of industry there. 

I think education is paying off in California. 

_ Mr. Teacvue of California. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smrru. No questions. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Nix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, the most outstanding educators in the country have told 
America of this need for education increasing over the years. They 
have been insistent that the preservation of the country depends upon 
that. This is one source that is not being tapped. ithabieer source 
that: there is you think should be tapped at whatever cost because 
preservation is worth any cost to this country, is that not true? 

Senaor Yarsoroven. Congressman Nix, I agree with you and I 
think we cannot afford to let our students grow up, or half of our 
veterans grow up without being educated. I think each child should 
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have the opportunity to be advanced educationally to the limit of his 
capability. This is just one source, and I do not mean to the exclu- 
sion of other educational efforts. ‘The Government has loaned money 
to build dormitories to house these students but no money to build the 
classrooms. 

The colleges are suffering qreaily now from the lack of classrooms 
and libraries. I have supported legislation very vigneaanly: since I 
have been in the Senate to attempt to get a loan program to help col- 
leges build their classrooms for these students who live in the dormi- 
tories financed by the Federal Government through loans to colleges 
but at whatever level I voted for aid to education, the high school 
and ar school level, whatever the level. 

‘All of the surveys and the President’s own Commission shows we 
are terribly lagging in education in this country and if ip | 
for our schooling lags, particularly where it is in a high school an 
college level, I think it is no longer a matter of whether we want that 
as a choice, or just a good life that we all aspire to, but I think it is 
an absolute imperative if we the ~~ are to survive as a free people. 

Mr. Nix. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Slack. 

Mr. Stack. No questions. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. dall. 

Mr. Ranvaty. Thank you. 

I just want to clarify this, Senator. 

our philosophy in back of this is multiple, and, as I understand 
it, it is not simply on one basis. It is not alone readjustment as has 


been suggested but it is a question of tying it in with the national 


defense, and also, even despite that, you have the figures there to show 
that it is an investment even though there was not a cold war, is that 
right, that there are several of those bases in your philosophy? 
enator Yarsoroucu. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpauu. Mr. Chairman, I have a lot of other questions, but 
I believe I will ask them of the other witnesses. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. Randall, you stated that better than I 
could state it myself. When I went into the bill and heard the argu- 
ments it seemed to me on every score this is good legislation that should 


Mr. Ranpauww. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, I concur in what has been said here 
today about the fine services that our chairman, Olin Teague, has 
rendered to the veterans of this Nation. : 

I am intimately familiar with the work of our distinguished chair- 
man, Olin Teague, in the field of education. 

The veterans of this country and the Nation asa whole are currently 
benefiting from the outstanding job he did on rewriting the education 
and training ponen for Korean service veterans. 

Based on the experiences gained in this investigation, Chairman 
Olin Teague wrote one of the most significant pieces of legislation to 
pass the Congress in many years—the Korean GI bill. Later he 
authored the war orphans’ scholarship bill which adapted and ex- 
tended the education and training benefit to 150,000 children of per- 
sons who had lost their lives in the service of their country. When 
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he first.came to Congress he introduced a bill along these lines and 
through his persistent efforts, his ambition was achieved 10 years later. 
I know that he must have received immense satisfaction in creating 
this fine program for this most deserving group. 

No Member of Congress has been more closely associated nor made 
a greater contribution to the education of veterans than has the 
chairman. 

I know that he will give this legislation before you his most careful 
attention and I know that if a bill is reported by this committee, it will 
be correct in philosophy, as well as technically correct. The chair- 
man’s record of achievement for veterans is unmatched in this Con- 

as is his record of service during World War II. 

I commend him for his fine work in the field of education on behalf 
of the veterans and the children of veterans. 

I know of no man who has given more thought or time to this 
effort than our present chairman. In the minds of most of us, he is 
known as Mr. Gir. Bill himself. 

Mr. Dorn. I would like to say, for the benefit of some of the mem- 
bers of this committee who were not members at that time, that in 
the 81st Congress the chairman of this committee sponsored the crea- 
tion of a special committee to study and investigate the education 
and training of the World War ITI GI bill of rights. 

In the 82d Congress this was broadcast to include the loan guarant, 
rogram. I well remember the report based on the hearings whic 
f eld. He uncovered numerous abuses in this field, which were 
largely corrected by the enactment of Public Law 550, which he 

sponsored and which was enacted into law in the 82d Co 

I was a member of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs at the time 
Public Law 550 was enacted and, if I recall correctly, we had several 
weeks of hearings and then the staff had weeks of conferences with 
all of ry interested Government agencies until this bill was finally 

ecte 
PeThe concept of paying a veteran a given amount of money and 
letting him decide oe to use it in educational institutions was con- 
ceived by the aay ina from Texas, our chairman, and the bill which 
was reported by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs reflected these 
views and reflected practically all of the suggestions he made when 
he was chairman of the special committee it retenred to previously. 

If my memory serves me correctly, we had the full cooperation 
of such educational institutions as the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the American Council on Education, the National Education 
Association, the Association of Colleges and Reference Libraries, the 
National Council of Chief State School Offices, and others. 

From checking with the Senator’s hearings, I do not find these 
outstanding organizations listed among your supporters. I wonder 
why. Also, ft recall correctly, the Government departments were 
very Pappy with the bill which was finally reported and enacted 
into law. 

My information is that all of the Executive agencies at the present 
time are either opposed to your proposal or at least very luke warm. 
I am won what their position is regeeding your bill, that is, 
the American Council on Education, the ociation of Land-Grant 


Colleges, the Association of Colleges and Reference Libraries and 


so on. 
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Senator Yarsorovcn. Well, the Bureau of the Budget, the adminis- 
tration has opposed the legislation; it does oppose it. ‘It has opposed 
it all along. Now, the veterans’ organizations have all endorsed it. 
except the American Legion, which taken no stand on it, It is 
my understanding they have all endorsed it. I know the Veterans. 
of | Foreign Wars did in their public open convention, not just by some 
officers, but by unanimous vote in their national convention last. 
August. Now, the Disabled American Veterans did not endorse it,. 
not that they were opposed to it, but they said under their code they 
were histtited solely to dealing with wounded or disabled veterans, 
They had a very limited scope. There were a number of others, the 
Jewish War Veterans, the TS, I believe all the others have 
endorsed it. 

Mr. Dorn. What about these educational associations, some of whom 
I respect very highly ? 

Senator Yarsoroven. The educators testified, large numbers of 
them, for it. The vocational educational organizations endorsed it. 
Some of those other organizations are for it but did not testify because 
they told us off the record they wanted legislation for loans for dor- 
mitories and classrooms worse than legislation for our purpose. None 
of them are opposed to it. There is no educational group that I know 
of that is opposed. The individual leaders among them came and 
testified for it but did not want to get crosswise in their trying to 
get these loans to build the dormitories. 

Mr. Dorn. The Association of Land Grant Colleges and these others 
have not op you people? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. No; no. Every high educational organiza- 
tion we know of in the country, they were invited to come and testify; 
none of them came to testify against it and they were invited by letter. 

Mr. Dorn. Let me say that it has been a great pleasure to have you 
before the committee. You have contributed greatly to our thinking 
and consideration of this great national peal an) and we are most 
happy to have had this opportunity to have you with us and I want 
to express my personal appreciation for your splendid presentation. 
It was one of the nicest conversations we have had recently about. 
our history. 

Senator Yarsorouen. I am very grateful for this privilege to ap- 
pear before this committee, but I had not dreamed I Wont take up 
this much time. I want to apologize to the gentlemen who are waiting 
to testify. I want to assure them that if it had not been for the search- 
ing inquiries by the committee members it would not have taken me 
this long. 

Mr. 5» Well, we were very interested and that is why we kept 

ou. 
* Senator YarsoroueH. I have just been advised that we have a. 
quorum call over on our side and they have called for me to come on 
over. 

May I be excused? I am willing to come back if there are any more 
questions. If I have not furnished as much information as the com- 
mittee desires, I will be glad to come back at their pleasure. 

If I might, I would like now to,be excused. As I said before, I do 
want to apologize to the Members of the House that are waiting to- 
testify. I hope they will clarify any points that I have left unclarified. 
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and I want to thank you very much for your kindness and say again 
it was a pleasure to appear before you. 


Mr. Dorn. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON G. ROGERS, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Dorn. Mr. Rogers, would you prefer to go ahead, or would you 
rather wait? We want to be fair to you and if you would like to come 
back on a morning when you would have more time, it would be per- 
fectly all right. 

Mr. Rogers. If it is permissible, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
file my statement and epitomize it by stating that it constitutes a let- 
ter from a GI who has served his country pr who expresses his desire 
to see this legislation enacted by saying that there is no difference 
between peacetime and wartime service and that it would be to the 
interest of the Government to have this enacted. 

That would be the first part of my statement. 

The second part of the statement comes from the dean of students 
at the University of Denver, who does not speak on behalf of the 
University of Denver, but who outlines the necessity for this legisla- 
tion and suggests that you amend it so that there may be a gui 
pro put in the bill just like in the orphans’ bill. 

r. Aparr. What sort of a guidance progam’ 

Mr. Rogers. Well, as you understand and know, under Public Law 
634, which authorizes a guidance program, in the War — Edu- 
cational Assistance Act, there was a provision for counseling in that 
legislation. It was permissive only. It is not compulsory. But the 
dean of students believes that if there is a program of guidance he 
may better determine what he wants—whether go to college or take 
some other course, or to take an on-job training program. This 
would be a suggestion a good deal like you now have in, should we 
say, the Defense Education Act. While they may not call it that, 
they have what they call a guiding counselors’ school to confer with 
these people and make suggestions, 

Mr. a Would that be mandatory or optional according to your 


r. Rogers. The dean has suggested it be optional. He points out 
that it would cost probably less than $75 per person in the guidance 
counseling. 

Mr. fg Did I understand you to say it would cost $75 per 

n 

Mr. Rogers. Not to exceed that, as he put it. 

Mr. Apam. Well, that.seem a little high. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. I concur with you on that, that it may appear 
to be a little high but at the same time I think that was his statement. 
His statement is as follows: 


The cost of counseling such a veteran might average about $75. 


Mr. Dorn. Are there any further questions? 

There are no questions. a 
Without objection your full statement will be placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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or Byzon G. Rocers, Memzer or Concress, District, 


My name is Byron G. Rogers, Representative of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, State of Colorado, which constitutes the city and county of Denver. 

I urge the passage of S. 1138 or any substitute proposal which would bring 
about the opportunity for men who have served in the Armed Forces since the 
Korean conflict to obtain an education with Government assistance. 

We have constantly maintained a system of drafting the young men of the 
Nation and certainly we should do everything possible to encourage their well- 
being and high morale as they are the defenders of this Nation in the future. 

When this legislation was proposed, I received many letters. Most of them 
were favorable to the enactment of this legislation, and I would like to quote 
from a letter by a man who has rendered service and gives his reasons why 
there should be enactment of this legislation : 

“My argument for the proposed bill consists of two main points. The first 
point is how can we differentiate between peacetime and wartime servicemen 
for the purpose of using the GI bill? The second point is why should we even 
want to make a distinction in the first place? 

“Actually, is there such a thing as a comer gf soldier? Isn’t he prepared at 
any and all times to give his life for his country? 

“Isn’t a peacetime soldier just as much of a soldier as a wartime soldier? 
Doesn’t he bleed just as much? Doesn’t he die just as horribly? 

“And aren’t the terms ‘peacetime’ soldier and ‘wartime’ soldier and ‘armistice’ 
soldier and ‘truce’ soldier mere technicalities—or even more, a mere figment of 
someone’s mind? They are all soldiers, and all are capable of dying at any 
moment for their country. 

“The World War II and Korean GI bills were inaugurated hecause veterans 
were actively engaged in the military service rather than in their civilian jobs 
or in their role as students. The GI bill was formed to help these veterans to 
catch up due to the time that had been lost to them while performing their 
military duties. 

“You lose that time whether you are labeled ‘peacetime’ or ‘wartime’ soldier, 

“Thus, how can we differentiate between peacetime and wartime military 
service as a basis of qualification for the GI bill? Whether you spent 2 years 
of active duty in 1955-57 (wartime) or 2 years of active duty in 1956-58 
(peacetime, yet overlapping periods of time), it still boils down to the fact 
that those were 2 years in which you could not complete your education, work 
at your job, or build your home. 

“The GI bill is compensation for time lost. If our military leaders state that 
peacetime servicemen were not necessary, then why did they bother to draft 
them in the first place? Seemingly, our military leaders now feel that the 
draft is not the necessity it once was and the RFA 6-month program is in effect. 

“But that doesn’t help those 2-year draftees who were not covered by the 
GI bill in that period of time from 1955 to 1957—too late for the GI bill, yet too 
early for participation in the RFA 6-month program. 

“Now for point 2. The investment the U.S. Government put into its veterans 
by. virtue of the GI bill was the best investment this country ever made. 

“Taken from a purely mercenary point of view, the GI bill enabled thousands 
of men to acquire better and higher paying jobs. This, in turn, means that if 
they are making more money, they will, in turn, pay higher taxes to the 
Government. 

“It also means that thousands of additional jobs were created in order to 
construct homes purchased by veterans on the GI bill. 

“And probably what is most important of all, the GI bill made a college edu- 
cation available for thousands of people who never would have been able to 
receive this education without the help of the GI bill. 

“Knowledge is power. It makes a country and its people strong. Certainly 
ao country understands this axiom better than does Soviet Russia. 

“The Russian leaders know that for Soviet Russia to overtake the United 
States in economic power and resources, they must have educated and well- 
trained manpower. Fifty years ago, 95 percent of the Russian people were 
illiterate. Now they send sputniks into space. 

“The battle between two ideologies is a battle of the minds. We must) have 
well-schooled, well-educated people in order to cope with this battle... 

“The renaissance of education in this country was brought about by, the 
GI bill. We need this education even more today.” 
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It was my pleasure to submit a copy of S. 1138 to the dean of students of the 
University of Denver, Dean Daniel D. Feder, requesting his comments. Here 
is what he had to say: 

“At the outset I should like to make it clear that my comments do not reflect 
in any way an Official position of the University of Denver. By the same token, 
I do not speak as president-elect of the American Personnel & Guidance 
Association. There are certain items as I shall point out, on which I believe 
I can quite safely predict that the vast majority of the 10,000 members of the 
American Personnel & Guidance Association would find themselves in quite 
complete agreement. 

' “The essential provisions of 8S. 1138 reflect the careful study of the entire 

of veterans’ educational benefits which the Honorable Mr. Teague has 
made. Im this respect I believe the bill is well designed to prevent some of the 
abuses which crept into the operation of the World War II GI bill. 

“Having been intimately associated with higher education, and with special 
interest in the education of veterans since 1946, it is my personal belief that 
our country would be well served by the passage of a bill of this type. There 
have been several studies which have clearly brought out the fact that many 
veterans after World War II would not have pursued specialized training or 
higher education had it not been for the assistance afforded them under the laws 
enacted by the Congress. For most of these veterans the benefits created the 
possibility of attaining an educational level that had seemed a hopelessly 
unattainable goal before their war service. 

“T am sure it has never been necessary to argue the values of a well-educated 
citizenry. This has been a keystone of American democracy. With the ever- 
increasing demands of world participation, as well as our breathtaking strides. 
in technological development, the need for the highest possible level of education 
in all fields is self-evident. From all sides we continue to hear the demand for 
young men and women with specialized skills and higher education in all lines. 
ef human endeavor. 

“It has been said that our most precious natural resource is to be found in 
the educated intelligence of our citizens. Certainly unless this natural resource 
is developed as widely as possible, we cannot hope to: exploit fully the potential 
of our physical resources. By the same token, we cannot continue our position. 
of world leadership without a citizenry which is conscious of its human respon- 
— and knowledgeable in the pursuit of international understanding and 

ty. 

. “Although we refer to S. 1188 as a peacetime bill, in actuality we must never 
lose sight of the fact that the men and women currently serving in our Armed 
Forces are participants in a cold war which has had at times all. of the features. 
of a shooting war. And with the universal uncertainties and anxieties caused 
by the unwillingness of certain countries to avow by act as well as word their 
peaceful intentions, there has never been a moment of guarantee that the cold 
war would not give way to a hot war. In this light, it seems to me that a 
national obligation to those who have served and are serving through this 
period is just as real as it may have been in 1945. 

“It is considerations such as I have suggested above that lead me to suggest to- 
you that the passage of a bill such as S. 1188 would be a proper recognition both 
of the service to our country and the benefit to our country that would result 
from the uses of the bill by the men and women affected. 

“I feel most at home in commenting upon section 1962 of subchapter VII of 
the bill, dealing with educational and vocational counseling. Here, though I 
am not authorized to do so, I believe I speak the minds of the vast majority of 
professionally qualified persons in urging that the present bill be modified so as. 
to include provisions for counseling similar to those set forth in Public Law 
634, the War Orphans Educational Assistance Act. In Public Law 634 the 
provision is that counseling will be required but that the orphan and parent or 
guardian are not required to follow the counselor’s recommendation. I have 
discussed this type of provision with Mr. Teague on other occasions, and know of 
his original feelings (by now dispelled, I hope) that the requirement of counsel- 
ing might appear to be a limitation of personal rights. As this provision has 
operated in Public Law 634, however, no such restriction has been placed. 
Rather, the important objective has been the exposure of the individual ‘seeking 
training to a learning experience in which he is able, with competent professional 
assistance, to evaluate his own potentialities and limitations, the various edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities open to him, and in the final analysis, 
to make his own choice. 
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“Parlier experiences with veterans’ education have given ample testimony 
to the tremendous energy and dollar waste that resulted from the myriad of 
exploratory experiences which some veterans went through until they finally 
found themselves in a program of education or training suited to their abilities 
and interests.- A simple translation of this in dollar terms can be seem in the 
case of a single veteran without dependents who could receive $110 per month 
for 36 months under the provisions of S. 1138. This represents a total of $3,960, 

“The cost of counseling such a veteran might average about $75. There is 
ample evidence to show that objectives selected with the assistance of counsel- 
ing are far more apt to remain permanent objectives, and that the educa- 
tional achievement of counseled students is significantly superior to that of 
uncounseled students. The investment in counseling, at a cost of about 2 
percent of the cost of the investment in the veteran’s education, is a small in- 
surance premium indeed when evaluated in the light of the potential cost of the 
entire program, should this bill pass. 

“In the final agalysis, the veteran still would have the right to decide whether 
or not to accept!the counselor’s recommendation under the provision such as I 
have proposed. It would actually protect the veteran’s interests in giving him 
assurance that he will not waste the substance of the benefits provided him in 
chasing educational and vocational ‘will-o’-the-wisps’ which will not, in the long 
run, provide him with constructive lifetime satisfactions. 

“Although I can document this final statement only on the basis of many 
conversations with veterans who have benefited from the original GI bill and 
the Korean bill, I believe that the enactment of S. 1138 would do much to en- 
hance the longer period of military service, and hence the value of the program 
in the national interest. I would predict that many young men would willing- 
ly extend their service to the full 2-year period or longer with the knowledge 
that upon discharge they would have the benefits of an assured educational 
program. Rather than being an unwelcome interruption of normal lifetime 
pursuits, the necessary and required military service would become a means for 
opening educational opportunity to many who now see it as unattainable.” 

While 8S. 1138 has many good proposals that will bring about educational 
benefits for veterans, I am hopeful this committee can take this proposed 
legislation and from the hearings arrive at a fair bill which will give to those 
who spend their time in the military service an opportunity to become educated 
and compete in the American way of life. So long as we do maintain a draft 
and require service of our young people, let’s permit them to feel that the U.S. 
‘Government wants them to compete equally with others and the best way to do 


this is to obtain an education. 

Mr. Dorn (acting chairman). Let me say that we are most. pleased. 
and honored and glad to have had you with us. 

Mr. Apvair. First, Mr. Chairman, before you finish, I would like 
to say that perhaps this counseling and guidance suggestion is one 
that is worthy of a little further or more detziled consideration: 

Mr. Dory. I think so, too. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Rogers. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee adjourned until 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, February 24, 1960.) 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS ENTER- 
ING THE ARMED SERVICES AFTER JANUARY 31, 1955. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1960 


Hovse or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 356, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Thaddeus J. Dulski presiding. 

Mr. Dutsx1. The committee will come to order. 

Before we start the meeting: I am very happy that we have some 
students here from the Kensington Junior High. We are very happy 
to see you with us and we welcome you to our hearing on an education 
bill. 

The first witness is Representative Udall, my professor from my 
seminar. 


STATEMENT OF HON, STEWART L. UDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Upaux. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure 
to appear before your committee today. I feel a little like an inter- 
loper, since this is the first time I have appeared before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee; but I do have a particular interest in some phases 
of this pending legislation, and I wanted to come here this morni 
primarily to try to stimulate the thinking of some of the members o 
the committee with regard to the problems raised by this legislation. 

I might say in the first place that I have rather mixed feelings with 
regard to whether there should be a program at all. On the one hand, 
as a participant and beneficiary of the original GI bill, I feel this is 
probably one of the most successful ventures in developing human 
resources that the Congress and the country have ever engaged in. 
On the other hand, I think there are some rather convincing and per- 
suasive arguments that perhaps a new program for the hier da. 
veteran of service, if there is any program at all, should be muc 
different. 

I do have a few general ideas I feel the committee should consider 
as guidelines, and I have tried to set them out in the prepared state- 
ment I have submitted. I want to summarize them very briefly. 

I think the old program was designed primarily with the idea of 
rehabilitation of the individual first and the welfare of the country 
second. If we are going to have a new program, it seems to me that. 
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we ought to put the national welfare and national interest first, with 
the individual’s development being geared to that interest and in 
effect taking second place. — 

Now, my main interest in the legislation is that I am a member of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor. I was a member of 
the subcommittee that wrote the National Defense Education Act. 

I regard the veterans’ legislation now under discussion, when we 
look at it realistically, as a scholarship program. In other words, it is 
an educational program. And it seems to me that if we are.to have 
such a program, it ought to be geared to our national needs. We made 
an attempt, writing the Act 3 years 

, to gear that program to national needs. I think in some respects 
we id S aout job and in some respect we did not. But nevertheless, 
it does seem to me that if we are to have nt ga of this kind, the 
most important thing is to direct it toward the great national goals 
that confront us. 

I am of the opinion that we face in the next 10 or 20 years probably 
the most demanding period in the history of our country. I think the 
importance of brain power, of trained manpower of all kinds, will 
probably be more important in this period than ever before. 

On page 3 of my statement I have suggested, and this is really the 
essence of my brief presentation this morning, what I call a writeoff 
schedule. This schedule would gear the program, if we are going to 
have one, to the national interest. 

The first point I would make is that we need to retain some of our 
well trained and bright young people in the military service. The 
first writeoff provision would gear the program to that. 

My second point—and I would make this very emphatically—is that 
I personally feel that one of the t needs of our country is to up- 

e our educational systems. I think above all we need to encourage 
some of our first rate minds to go into the teaching profession. 

We attempted, in the student loan title of the National Defense 
Education Act, which incidentally has proved the most popular pro- 
vision in the act and was oversubscribed in a matter of months, to 
writeoff a portion of these loans «proms the person had completed 
his course, acquired a degree, and had gone into teaching). I am sug- 
gesting for this legislation that up to 50 percent of the loan be written 
off, at the rate of 10 percent for each year that a person who benefited 
from the loan program were to teach full time. There is a serious 

‘shortage of trained teachers, people who have the degrees that are 
necessary to do proper teaching. d 

It also seems to me that emphasis might be placed on requiring an 
individual to complete whatever course of study he undertakes, and 
I believe the greatest stress in the next few years is going to be in 

education at the college level. 

These are just a few general ideas; and if I may reiterate, Mr. 
Chairman, the remark I made at the outset : If I were on this commit- 
tee, I think I would at the moment be openminded with regard to 
whether we should have any program of this type. I have not yet 
formed any definite conclusion on that point. But I do think if you 
ane sms to have a program, the program ought to be geared to the 

s of our country in the years ahead. 

That is all I have to say. 


Pear 
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(presiding). Does that complete the gentleman’s state- 


‘ment ? 

Mr. Upauu. Yes. 

Mr. Hauzy. Let the Chair say that he has observed the gentleman 
from Arizona for all the years that he has been in the Congress, and 
I know of his deep interest in the educational system of our Nation. 
And while the Chair sometimes may disagree with the gentleman, 
nevertheless his sincerity and honesty of purpose is something that 
should be commended. 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apam. Mr. Chairman, as you may know, the statements of 
previous nee who have testified with respect to this bill, and 
indeed the bill as it came over, speak of on the job training, high 
school education, things of that sort. How would your proposal 
tie in, for aaa to on the job training? 

Mr. Upauu. I have not given too much thought to that, because 
that phase of it is something that is a little outside my experience. 
Tam ni Magne with the college loan program for students in the 

ere 1s, Of course, a need, an ngress recognized it in the 
National Defense Education Act, for strengthening vocational educa- 
tion in the high schools. We need technicians as well as scientists. 

One mistake I thought we made in the National Defense Education 
Act is that we gave a preference to people who were to take courses 
in science and engineering. Well, we need trained minds of all kinds. 
We need Einsteins of diplomacy and politics and human affairs and 
every other area, in my opinion. And I thought it was a mistake to 

ut that kind of emphasis in the National Defense Education Act. 

ut it does seem to me that the on the job training program, such 
as we had in the olu original GI bill—this gives it a rather »road 
scope, and maybe this is an area where the committee, if we are to 
have a program, would want to contract it some. 

Mr, Aparr. Some people have suggested that if we are to have a 
program of this sort, instead of presenting a new bill, we just simply 
extend the provisions, with such modifications as might be necessary, 
of the so-called Korean GI bill. 

Now, if I follow your line of thought, that would not be your 
thinking. 

Mr. Veins. You are quite right. I think this is a new situation, 
and the committee, if it is going to write legislation, ought to write 
legislation that represents a completely new approach an is directed 
more toward the needs of the country than toward the needs of the 
veteran. I think the actual wartime service that we had in World 
War ITI and the Korean war called for the type of program that we 
had previously. 

Mr. Aparr. Then it would be your approach to the problem that 
this ought to be regarded basically as a awn ho program and not 
as an assistance to veterans type of program ? 

Mr. Upatz. Whether we call it that or not, as far as I am concerned, 
it isa scholarship program. It is an education program. Therefore 
the main point that fo make here is that I think we then ought to 


say, “Well, what type of education program will serve the needs of 
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the Nation in the next few _cegpebigiggcs gear it to those needs, what- 
ever they are determined to be. uh {terete 

Mr. Aparr. If this is true—and this is an interesting line of discus- 
sion you have opened up—if that is true, do we need legislation of 
this sort, in view of the National Defense Education Act? 

Mr. Upaty. Of course, the National Defense Education Act is very 
limited. For instance, the college student loan program was over 
subscribed almost before it was put into force. It does seem to me 
that if Congress determined that the public interest would be served 
by a program in this field, it could establish a supplementary program 
which would be geared to the veteran. Such a cep eee could very 
well fit in, if it were designed right, to the National Defense Education 
Act program. 

Mr. Aparr. Based upon your study and consideration of this prob- 
lem, that you have given it through the years, which would you think 
would be better: Assuming that we feel our country needs an ex- 
panded scholarship program of some sort, then should we enlarge upon 
the NDEA, or should we embark upon this program ¢ 

Mr. Upatu. Well, frankly, I would like to see the National Defense 
Education Act enlarged. We passed a 4-year program in 1958, and 
Congress next year will have to come back and take another look at it, 
and I am hoping that it will be expanded in some respects. But Iam 
not sure that expansion will answer al] the problems. 

Again, my basic point is that if we are to have a program in this 
field of veterans’ rehabilitation, I think it should be closely geared to 
national needs, and that that should be considered as more important 
than veteran rehabilitation. We do not have, really, the rehabilita- 
tion problem we had when young men served 4 and-5 and 6 years and 
had the choice years of their lives devoted to military service. 

Mr. Apart. Ina period of wartime? 

Mr. Upatt. Yes. 

Mr, Apvatr. Well, I think you make the point very well: That your 
feeling is that the stress, the principal emphasis, should be laid upon 
the scholarship aspect of the program. 

Mr. Upatx. Yes; although when I say “scholarship,” I do not mean 
the type of outright grants. Congress rejected that, you know. We 
deleted that in the National Defense Education Act and ended up with 
a loan program. But nevertheless, a loan program with writeoffs in 
essence is a scholarship, except that the writeoffs put in the priorities 
you want. 

_Mr. Apa. My final question would be: If there is legislation of the 
kind that is now begin. before this committee, would you feel that a 
distinction should be made between the service which a veteran gave in 
wartime and that which he gave in peacetime ? 

Mr. Upatt. I think there is a distinction. It is a very difficult one 
to draw; but I think the distinction is sufficient that the programs 
ought to be different. I have already indicated that. | 

r. Apar. Just one other question, if I may: Some have suggested 
that if we undertake a program of this sort, it might even be culeiaed 
to include the facilities for purchasing businesses, small businesses, 
establishing people in them, and that sort of thing. Would you think 
that.that would be proper in a program of this kind ? 
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Mr. Upauu. I would have very serious reservations about that. 

Mr. Aparr. You would rather stick to the scholastic aspect ¢ 

Mr. Upatu. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Aparr, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hater. Any further questions? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to join with our colleague in commendin 
our colleague from Arizona who has served on another committee wit 
me. While we have not always seen eye to eye, I have admired his 
forthrightness in meeting every issue which he has had presented to 


Now, in this statement which you have submitted to us, you have 
stated that you feel this should be geared to national need. 

Now, the question that comes to my mind is: Who is to determine 
our national need? Because we are going to need storekeepers. We 
are going to need butchers. We are going to need tailors. We are 

ing to need innumerable artisans, as well as scientists. Now, who 
is to determine whether or not someone who would apply under a 
program is qualified, because what he proposed to do is geared to the 
national need ¢ 

Mr. Upauy. Well, of course, this is a tough problem, but it is a 
problem that I am going to throw right back in your lap. I think you 
are going to have to determine it yourself. 

I think we can all agree that in the fast-moving period we face and 
with the challenges we face, the more highly trained people we have 
in all fields, the better. The more education we have, the better. In 
the National Defense Education Act, we particularly directed na- 
tional effort toward improving the instruction in sciences and mathe- 
matics, and then we went on to the college level and gave preference 
to people who were going to be scientists and engineers. Maybe there 
was some stress needed in that area. I would hate to see us confine 
our efforts to that area entirely, however, because I think we then 
would run the risk of becoming a nation that is overspecialized, and 
we would lose sight of some of the things that are equally or more im- 
portant in a democracy. 

I admit I have no ready solution as to what all the national needs 
and priorities are. I have suggested a few in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, do you feel that because a young man has given 
2 years of his life for the defense of his country, that in and of itself 
makes him a potential scientist or a potential doctor or lawyer or 
qualifies him in any other field that he chooses to go into? 

Mr. Upatu. No; it is quite obvious that that in itself does not. I 
am suggesting, however, that if we are going to help anyone, we help 
= — who have capacities and ambitions and will really follow 

rough. 

Mr Sartor. Well, conceding that point, are you going to then say 
to the man who does not have the IQ that is sufficiently high to go on, 
that merely because he has not been blessed with that IQ, we are not 
going to do anything for him? 

Mr. Upaut. No. I think there were some provisions in the Senate 
bill that attempted to goar the age to'the grades a person made. I 
am not sure that is wise. I think the plodding student who may not 


be brilliant sometimes makes a better teacher—maybe he even makes 


j 
him. 
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a better Congressman—than the flashy fellow, who is only around 
here a day or two a week. I am not referring to my colleague, I as- 
sure you. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, I might say to my colleague that if we depended 
on the members of Phi Beta Kappa, I think that the Halls of Congress: 
would be rather sparsely settled at the present time; not only now, but 
in the past and, I ope, in the future. 

That isall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grorer. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not think anybody knows any more about education than our 
witness. But you indicate you had certain reservations about the en- 
tire bill. Would you tell us why ? 

Mr. UDALL. Well, it primarily rests on the factor we have already 
discussed : That is the different type of service rendered by game 
who were drafted or volunteered into service in World War I or the 
Korean conflict. The circumstances were different then, the type of 
service was different; these differences are too great for us to simply 
say, “Well, let’s extend the Korean program”—I do not think thin 
that I personally would favor that. But I do think that maybe we 
could draft a smaller program that would be designed more to encour- 
age the type of training and education that our country peony 
needs most in the years ahead; this would help some veterans and, 
above all, help the country. 

This is my basic thought. 

Mr. Quierey. Practically every member of the committee has ex- 
ressed admiration for the witness, even when they disagree with 
im. I want to say I do not think there is any member of the com- 

mittee who admires him more, the principal reason for which is that 
T cannot remember anything he has said with which I disagree. 

I gather that you are telling this committee that the GI education 
bill of World War IT and Korea was enanittnd a good thing for the 
veteran and was admittedly a good thing for the country, as it oper- 
ated; that there is no question, looking back, that it had tremendous 
impetus in raising the educational level and standard of this country. 
I gather what you are saying is that because it was a good thing in 
World War II and Korea, we might run a good thing into the ground 
if we just willy-nilly extended it into what we referred to as this 

Mr. Upat. I think that is the essence of the point. Also during 
World War II, particularly, most able-bodied young men at one time 
or another got in the service. We have a situation now where 50 per-. . 
cent or less of our people serve. A broad gage program was particu- 
larly suitable, under prior circumstances. I think now the situation. 
is sufficiently different that the members of the committee have a much 
tougher job than you would have had if you just said, “Let’s extend’ 
the old program.” 

Mr. rin Let me ask you this: Do you think this committee, 
which of necessity is charged with approaching this problem from the 
viewpoint of the veteran, can devise a program which will be beneficial 
to the veteran, without making it as a supplement or part and parcel 
of an overall national 

Mr. Upaut. This is a tough assignment. I frankly do not envy the © 
task that you gentlemen have, because I think it is a very tough job. ' 
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I think. you might—and you, should certainly make every effort to.do 
this if you are going to draft a bill of some kind—weigh it with 
priorities and with the national interest and national needs. That is 
all I am saying. This is not a simple question. It is not a matter of 
taking the old guidelines and the old es and passing them. I - 
think that would be a lazy, easy way to do the job. 

I think the committee has a tough job ahead. 

Mr. Quietey. And perhaps a long way to travel. 


Mr. Yes. 
Mr. Hauer. Any other questions? 


If not, I thank the distinguished gentleman from Arizona for his 
testimony. Your prepared statement will a in full in the record. 


(The prepared statement of Representative Stewart L, Udall is 


as follows :) 


SraTeEMENT or Representative Stewart L. Upactt Berore tue House Vererans’ 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 22, 


Mr. Chairman, less than 50 percent of our young men enter military service 
these days. This minority group sacrifices at least 2 years of life to accept 
duty that often leads into areas filled with tension and danger. Clearly, vet- 
erans of this service are deserving of special consideration. 

A cold war GI bill established along the lines set forth in Senate bill 1138 
would be of great benefit to these veterans; however, I do not believe it would 
give sufficient consideration to the needs of the entire Nation. 

I urge the drafting of legislation that will go beyond the short-term goal 
of veteran rehabilitation. We need a law which gears veteran need to broad, 
national purposes. 

I am in favor of the 1-year educational grants outlined in certain portions 
of the Senate bill. These allowances would be given to qualified veterans as out- 
right scholarship grants, and would enable the eligible veteran to complete his 
first year of postservice schooling without other aid. 

While I also favor extending educational aid beyond the first school year, I 
do not believe S. 1138 is designed to ensure that the funds expended will develop 
to the maximum the brainpower needs of our country. We are on the threshold 
of the most demanding era in our history, and any Federal scholarship program 
(which, in fact, is what we are considering today) must serve great national 
objectives in order to justify itself. 

There is danger that 8S. 1138, with its emphasis on high grades, would 
encourage veterans to consciously or unconsciously select easy courses and me- 
dioere institutions. They would do this because of a natural human desire to 
be certain of a position in the top half of their classes—a position that would 
ingure continued receipt of grants instead of loans. We don’t need the medioc- 
rity this condition might develop. We need talent honed to the finest possible 
edge by institutions that emphasize excellence. 

As an alternative to the Senate’s plan for benefits beyond the first school year, 
I suggest that all such aid be extended in the form of loans patterned after 
the student loan title in the National Defense Education Act. Then a program 
of loan cancellations or writeoffs should be developed to encourage the veteran 
to follow a course tied to America’s needs and goals. 

Asa start, I suggest the following writeoff schedule: 

1. Cancel 5 percent of any educational loan for each year the individual 
spends in service beyond the basic 2-year draft term. 

2. Cancel 10 percent of any educational loan for each year the borrower 
spends in a full-time teaching position. Again following the National 
Defense Education Act example, cancellations under this clause should be ~ 
limited to 50 percent of any loan. 

3. Cancel 10 percent of any educational loan at the time an individual sat- 
isfactorily completes an entire approved course of study. 

4, Cancel an additional 20 percent of any educational loan for completion 
of an approved course of study above the college undergraduate level. 
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Under this proposal, those veterans who closely relate their educational 
programs to the interests of the country as a whole will receive maximum bene- 
fits; those who do not, or who fail to complete their education, would receive a 
lesser priority, and lesser benefits. 

Such a scholarship plan, Mr. Chairman, would help our Nation develop the 
kind of brainpower pool we will need in the years ahead. 

I believe the Congress will support a program geared to excellence and 
carefully conceived to consummate future national goals. In my opinion, 
our colleagues will not, and should not, support any program which fails to meet 
the national needs test 

Mr. Harry. We will now hear from our colleague, Judge Trimble, 
from Arkansas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Trrmepie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to make this statement in behalf of legisla- 
tion to provide educational and other benefits to veterans who have 
served in our military services since February 1, 1955. 

Our young men are compelled to serve in the Armed Forces today. 
Their only choice is which program of duty they will follow in ful- 
filling their military obligations. 

It is true we are not engaged in actual fighting. All of us hope we 
will not be. But we know that it could break out at any time. The 
members of our military forces are trained and ready to fight on short 
notice. They have no choice. They are stationed at posts scattered 
throughout the world and are exposed to danger. We are at war in 
nearly every way except the fighting. 

Our success in this great contest will mean the survival of our way 
of life. Failure will mean a life of slavery under the conquerors. 
We are depending for our success toa large extent on these young men 
in service. I think it is not too much to ask that these bens ts be 
ro 64 to them as a matter of appreciation for what they are doing 

or us. 

This involves a major policy decision for the Congress. I am aware 
of the great pasponsiiliey resting on the shoulders of the committee. 
I know you will give mos daxetal ccaisideveticn! tothe problem. It is 


my earnest hope you will recommend a bill to provide educational and 
other benefits for these young veterans. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much, Mr. Trimble. 

Any questions ¢ 


Next is Hon. James Roosevelt, Member from California, 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roosrveit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
most gratifying that you have chosen to consider early in this session 
an inquiry into peacetime GI legislation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to go on record in favor of a program 
that will aid and assure, among other things, higher education and 
vocational training opportunities for many young men who are serv- 
ing in our Armed Forces during peacetime. 
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I do.not believe the basic issue is one of offering educational aid to 
wartime veterans vis-a-vis peacetime veterans. Rather, I believe it is 
one involving the question: Should we or should we not. have a com- 
prehensive approach and a single standard in dealing with the educa- 
tion of young men who serve in our Armed Forees? ‘This question is 
equally valid applied to other cts; namely, vocational rehabilita- 
tion and guarantee and direct-loan assistance for the purchase of 
homes. 

If one concludes that there should be a uniform or a single standard 
in dealing with veterans, then it follows that support should be given 
to enacting legislation to cover our young men who have been drafted 
or have voluntarily enlisted for military service. 

There is another overriding consideration. While this committee 
cannot concern itself with the entire area of what should be done to 
develop a sound, comprehensive, and a needed national blueprint to 
achieve optimum use of manpower through education, I believe it is 
important to stress such a national approach. To the de that we 
assure greater educational opportunities—to that degree O we assure 
greater national advance and security. Additionally, and of para- 
mount importance, the opening of such opportunities assures a mean- 
ingful measure of greater self-dignity and happiness to the individual 
who wishes to broaden his horizon. Thus, every approach to this 
problem is another step forward in resolving today’s need to act 

sitively in offsetting the Soviet challenge in education and to per- 
fect our democratic concept that an enlightened people will be a free 
people. 

It is my firm conviction that the peacetime veteran who would par- 
ticipate under a peacetime GI bill, if enacted, would contribute mate- 
rially to and be an active citizen of his community, State, and Nation. 
Such results would more than repay the investment in his education. 

The facts, I believe, bear this out if one is to evaluate the results of 
the World War II GI bill and the Korean GI bill. There is no 
reason why such favorable results would not likewise be forthcoming 
if we offer educational opportunities to post-Korean veterans. 

In this connection I would like to make reference to a press release 
issued on June 22, 1954, by the Veterans’ Administration. Issued on 
the 10th anniversary of the World War II bill, this release under- 
scored some salient facts, and I quote: 

Through the GI bill, World War II veterans have become the best educated 
group of people in the history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raised their income level to the point 


where they now are paying an extra billion dollars a year in income taxes to 
Uncle Sam. 


At this rate GI-bill-trained veterans alone will pay off the entire $15 billion 
cost of the GI education and training program within the next 15 years.. 

During the hearings in the other body, conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, a spokesman for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration stressed the national values which derive from the veterans’ 
readjustment training programs. He stated the programs, in addi- 
tion to assisting Korean and World War II veterans in making satis- 
factory adjustment to civilian life— 
also raised the educational level and technical proficiency of the Nation by im- 
parting greater knowledge and skill to millions of veterans. Thereby, the 


Nation has been placed in a better position to cope with the difficult and chal- 
lenging problems facing it. 
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The VA spokesman also testified to the excellent record of Korean 
veterans and noted that : 


A comparison with World War II trainees discloses that a greater proportion 
of the Korean trainees have taken courses in the scientific fields or other fields 
which require the most extensive training and knowledge. 

With the facts and res available on this subject—and not just 
from the aforementioned agency—there is no doubt in my mind that 
this worthy record will be continued by post-Korean veterans if the 
opportunity is afforded them. 

n view of this, it is difficult for me to understand—both from the 
viewpoint of national policy and economic considerations—why the 
administration looks with disfavor on a peacetime GI bill. Proclama- 
tions which I have heard in recent days by administration spokesmen 
declare that we are not nor will we be second best—these proclama- 
tions mean very little if the administration’s position does not, in fact, 
reflect its lofty pronouncements. 

This committee is, of course, apprised of the Department eet 
and the reasoning and position contained therein. However, I do 
wish to make note of a certain observation made by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In opposing such legislation, and 
in pointing out that the Bureau of the Budget advises that enactment 
of these bills would not be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Flemming makes the observation that we believe that broad 
Federal programs in the field of education shouid be broadly con- 
ceived to serve the needs of all our young men and women and to 
strengthen education in the national interest. 

I heartily concur in this concept. To say this is what you are for, 
however, and then to oppose any workable effort to progress in achiev- 
ing a declared goal is merely Sleiririg with words in order to skirt the 
issue and to rationalize one’s opposition. 

Approval of a program for post-Korean veterans would be another 
advance in this overall objective to which Mr. Flemming has referred. 
No one supporting it would claim, I am sure, that it is the perfect 
answer to a broad national problem and challenge, but certainly it 
can help to minimize further the educational problems we do face. 

Mr. irman, to the dollar-minded administration there seems to 
be no connection between balancing the human budget and the na- 
tional budget. This disassociation cannot overtake our thinking, for 
if it does, then we, as a Nation, and as representatives of a culture, are 
headed for trouble we can ill afford. 

The times demand of our Nation, through its leadership, new an- 
swers based on new and provocative world challenges. How we act on 
the resolution of these challenges will determine whether or not.we 
are a first-rate or second-rate power. Words alone will not determme 
the outcome, 

Mr. Chairman, I have every confidence that you and the members of 
the committee will consider the pending legislation with the serious- 
ness you have given to other measures also affecting our national sta- 
ture and interests. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Hater. And now we will hear from Hon. Lee Metcalf, Repre- 
sentative from Montana. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mereatr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear in support of the Veterans Readjustment Act. 

I favor the readjustment assistance which S. 1138 makes available 
to persons who entered active military rely ee the Armed Forces be- 
tween January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. This involves education or 
vocational training assistance, vocational rehabilitation training for 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, guarantee and direct loan 
assistance for the purchase of homes, including homes on farms, farm- 
lands, livestock, machinery, et cetera, to be used in farming operations 
conducted by the veteran, and mustering-out payments. 

I believe that the readjustment assistance we can give our veterans 
is a vital part of our national defense. As a strong supporter of edu- 
cation, it is my hope that S. 1138 will be brought to the floor. It is 
time we did something for the veterans who served in this cold war 

riod. 
ve will appreciate it if the petition and other correspondence I have 
with me in support of this legislation can be made a part of the hear- 


ing record. 
r. Hatey. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


We, the undersigned persous, hereby respectfully petition you to bring your 
best offices to bear in order to bring about the passage of the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Act (S. 1138) : 

WILLIAM B. COGsweELL, 
(And 60 others). 


Srema Cur FRATERNITY, 
Beta RHO CHAPTER, 
Bozeman, Mont., February 9, 1960. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It has been brought to my attention that act S. 1138, a revision to 
extend the GI bill of rights, is to be discussed before the House sometime this 
coming week. I wish at this time to express my desire and deep concern for the 
progression of this bill to becoming a law. 

Having served in the U.S. Marine Corps from August 1956 to August 1958, 
I now find myself enrolled at Montana State College. The challenge that I have 
found here in school has put considerable meaning into my life. My deep-down 
hopes amount to more in the way of schooling than a 4-year degree. But I have 
a major problem, as I know many students have. And that problem is a financial 
one. 

To start in at a job upon my release from the service was a very tempting 
idea. But this would have been throwing away one of my biggest ambitions, that 
of a college education. My finances upon graduation from high school were next 
to nil. I chose the Marines for 2 years to serve my obligation to my country, to 
grow mature physically and, if possible, to continue my savings program toward 
an education. But I realize that it was more the thought than the material 
gain that was to be realized from this savings program of mine. Attaining the 
maximum rank for 2 years, E-3, I ended the latter part of my service being paid 
at the rate of $99 per month. Yet I am proud to say that my savings for these 
2 years amounted to nearly one-half of my pay. I must admit this was very 
trying at times, to say the least. 

So here I am in my second year at college, already worried about completing 
the school year for lack of funds. But I am willing to borrow to finish the term. 
Where does this leave me? In a position of paying off this debt from my sum- 
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mer’s work. Then there is next fall. Am I going to have to stay out of school 
and work? I certainly don’t want to but I have given the idea serious considera- 
tion. 

Leaving school at this stage would be disastrous as far as I am concerned, 
Getting into the swing of student life, I find my grades are on a constant up- 
swing. Last quarter I earned a B— average. I’m pointing still higher this 
quarter. I have been initiated into a fraternity and several extracurricular 
activities have gained my attention. I also hold down a part-time job. Last 
quarter I worked 3 afternoons a week, this quarter I worked 2 due to a heavy 
load in credit hours. One of the most valuable things I have learned from al] 
this is the budgeting of time. 

I don’t mean to bring out a complaining attitude. This is not my purpose nor 
is it the way I feel. But I wonder how many other students across the United 
States are in the same predicament? 

Presently we have the National Defense Act but this pertains only to students 
studying science, mathematics, or languages who are pointing to a teaching 
career, The stipulation amounts to paying less back for longer teaching service. 
But I can’t agree with the selected fields of study and I know there are others 
who feel the same way. My personal ambition is to enter some part of the 
Foreign Service. Here the challenge is demanding but the need is even greater. 
Our world situation as it is today will verify this and the future promises 
exemplification of such matters. Bettering the economic conditions of friendly 
foreign countries is the way to world peace. I sincerely believe this. 

Realizing that my comprehension of the situation and circumstances sur- 
rounding Act S. 1138 is limited. I would appreciate any correspondence or 
literature that can be sent to me in reference to this act. I hope to hear that 
you find my reasoning valid for supporting this measure. I am aware of no 
detrimental effects that could be brought about by Act S. 1138. 

Respectfully yours, 


DUANE A. Bor. 


HEADQUARTERS BATTERY, 
2p BATTraLion, 37TH ARTILLERY, 
U.S. Forces, February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Meroarr: I read with extreme pleasure in the Army Times of your 
positive vote for the enactment of the cold war GI bill. I am a resident of 
Columbia Falls, Mont., and would benefit greatly from this legislation. I plan 
to further my education after separation from the armed service in May of 
this year. 

I speak for other servicemen from Montana, as well as 1ayself as I express my 
appreciation for your support of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
DvuANE D. Kirt, Pfc., U.S. Army, 


Butre, Mont. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Metcatr: We are very much interested in the early passage of S. 
1138—Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959. This bill was referred to 
the House in July of 1959. 


We will appreciate anything you may be able to do to insure its enactment 
into law. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. TowNnseEnp. 
Mrs. H. E. Townsenp. 
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Fesruary 4, 1960. 
Representative MErcacr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


THe HONORABLE Mr. MerTcatr: As a fellow Montanan, qualifying veterans, and 
full-time student of Montana State College, I respectfully and urgently request 
that action be taken on Act S. 1138 pointing toward passage as soon as possible. 

This bill which concerns the extension of the GI bill of rights to veterans 
who entered the service of the United States after January 1955 is vital to the 
continuance of my college career, as well as those of many other veterans here. 
In the interest of a better educated America, I wish to reiterate my plea 
requesting the passage and effectment of Act 8. 1138. 


Most respectfully, 
Rosert D. Borp, USMOR 1631773. 


cy Harry. Next is the Honorable Carl D. Perkins, from Ken- 
tucky. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perxrns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for the opportunity to appear here today in support of 
the legislation before you. 

Every young man who is called into the armed services is forced 
to interrupt his education. It is only equity to compensate these 
youngsters in part at least for the intangible loss caused by this in- 
terruption of their educational opportunities, 

Much attention has been given by the newspapers and other news 
media to the weaknesses in our educational program. There is a 
serious shortage of technical workers and engineers in particular. 
This shortage is quite noticeable in a labor market where unemploy- 
ment is now approaching the 5 million mark, the highest since 1938. 

When a young man drops out of school for a 2-year period, and in 
many cases this 24 months actually covers or interrupts 3 school years, 
it is extremely difficult for these students to make a successful return 
to school even if they face no financial problems. They should be 
encouraged at least to the point of where the Government takes over 
a portion of their financial problem by providing adequate payments 
based on their resumption of school work. These payments should 
be based on their term of service in the Armed Forces and considered 
as supplemental payments to those students who have potential apti- 
tuces which may be developed by additional training. It is clear that 
if we have almost 5 million unemployed in this period of prosperity 
and at the same time a scarcity of technical workers the development 
of these technical skills has to all men in the armed services so long 
as we continue to draft these youths into the service. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much, Mr. Perkins. 

The next witnesses are from the Department of Defense, repre- 
sented by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve, Stephen S. Jackson. 

Mr. Secretary, if you would care to bring some of your colleagues 
along with you, you may come right up. 
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STATEMENT OF STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY REAR ADM. B. A. CLAREY, USN, DIRECTOR OF 
MILITARY PERSONNEL POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (M.P. & R.); HAROLD WOOL, STAFF 
DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION, OFFICE OF AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (M.P. & R.); COL, ARTHUR C. 
RUSH, USAF, CHIEF OF PERSONNEL RETENTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; LT. COL. LEWIS H. STREHLOW, 
USA, OFFICE OF ADJUTANT GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY; AND COMDR. SYBIL A. GRANT, USN, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (M.P. & R.), WHO SERVED AS DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE COORDINATOR FOR HEARINGS AND LIAISON 
WITH VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Jackson. I would like to bring with me Admiral Clarey, Direc- 
tor of the Military Personnel Policy Division; Mr. Wool, Director of 
the Plans and Analysis Division, both of my office, and Colonel Rush, 
of the Air Force. 

My name is Stephen S. Jackson. 

Mr. Haxey. Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you and your col- 
leagues before the committee. You have a prepared statement, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I do, sir. 

Mr. Hater. You may proceed in any manner that you care to, sir. 

Mr. Jackson, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Department of 
Defense welcomes the opportunity of presenting to this committee its 
views on S. 1138 which would provide readjustment assistance to vet- 
erans who serve in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1968. The type of readjustment assistance would include edu- 
cational and vocational training, vocational rehabilitation training for 
service-connected disabilities, and loans for homes, farms, livestock, 
and farm machinery, and closely parallels the World War II and the 
Korean GTI bills. 

May I say at the outset that the Department of Defense whole- 
heartedly subscribes to the idea that Government assistance, and par- 
ticularly educational benefits, should be extended to veterans called 
Sag service in time of war to assist them in the transition to civilian 

ife. 

Military service in time of war spans a broad range of age—from 
young men in their teens to middle-aged men. It interrupts civilian 
careers, and in many cases necessitates changing the civilian career. 
The influx of large numbers of wartime veterans on the civilian econ- 
omy in rapid demobilization following war offers additional reason 
for supporting Government assistance to wartime veterans, And a 
final justification is the hazards of war—more than a million killed 
or wounded in action in World War IT and the Korean conflict. 


' 
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On the other hand, with the exception of those retired for sub- 
stantial disability the Department of Defense does not believe that 
such Government assistance is warranted in the transition of the 
peacetime veteran from military to civilian life. In the decade of the 
fifties, the military service obligation became an accepted fact of life 
for young American men approaching adulthood. A post-World War 
II draft law, ery enacted in 1948, remained continuously on the 
statute books throughout the fifties and in 1959 was extended again 
by the Congress until 1963. During this decade, a total of mil- 
lion youth, or up to 70 percent of the young men in the age bracket to 
which the draft law was applicable, had entered the military service. 

In sharp contrast with wartime veterans, peacetime veterans can 
choose 1 of 30 programs by which military service obligations may 
be met with least interruption of education or civilian careers. The 
draft is applicable only to young men. And each year since 1954, the 
median age of men entering the service has consistently been 1814 

ears. me, Samenronne 85 percent have been in the 17-19 year age 
racket. e economic adjustment of the peacetime veteran is much 
less of a problem than that of the wartime veteran by virtue of the 
smaller, and relatively stable number of peacetime veterans—about 
600,000 each year since Korea—as compared to the 10,218,000 de- 
mobilized from World War II service in fiscal year 1946. And finally, 
i contrast of hazards to life during war and peace requires no edaply. 
cation. 

Peacetime veterans’ benefits of the type contemplated by S. 1138 
were a major topic of consideration by the President's Commission 
on Veterans’ Pensions established in 1955, with Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley as Chairman. This Commission, in its final report to the President 
dated April 23, 1956, concluded that in view of the changed character 
of our national military responsibilities for the foreseeable future, 

time veterans should not be accorded benefits such as were pro- 
vided to veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. This posi- 
tion was essentially the one adopted by the Department of Defense 
in respect to previous bills (S. 6675, S. 714, S. 1095, and S. 1282) in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress to extend or amend the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952. 

Let me emphasize that the Department of Defense position should 
in no way be construed as eR to education. To the contrary, 
this Department supports the national policy of raising the educa- 
tional level and strengthening the skill level of the work force of 
our population. 

At this time I would like to cover the contribution of the Armed 
Forces toward raising national educational and skill levels. After 
this, I will discuss the deleterious effects of S. 1138 on inducing 
critically needed personnel to leave military service. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MILITARY 


All services have programs of full-time schooling of selected indi- 
viduals, both officers and enlisted personnel, in civilian colleges and 
universities, to meet ming requirements for personnel so trained 
in specialized fields, primarily mathematics and science, at the gradu- 
ate or undergraduate levels. 
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In addition, off-duty educational sa am are broad. Corre- 
spondence courses and group study classes are offered by the U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) at nominal cost, in spoken lan- 
guages, vocational subjects, and general high school and college level 
subjects. Through contract agreements with 44 participating col- 
leges and universities, approximately 6,000 correspondence courses 
are made available through USAFI. Nearly 250,000 military per- 
sonnel were enrolled in courses administered by USAFT in fiscal year 
1959. The cost of this program to the Government was $3,500,000. 
The Government also pays up to 75 percent of tuition costs for resi- 
dent courses. Some 210,000 military personnel in off-duty time were 
attending courses in high schools, colleges, and universities in the 
same period. The expense of this program to the Government was 
$3,300,000. These res—a half million Armed Forces personnel 
annually pursuing off-duty courses of study—offer conclusive proof, 
we believe, that the Department of Defense positively supports edu- 
cation. Considerable effort is expended to keep constantly before our 
personnel the desirability of self-improvement through education. 
Additional information on the educational program in each of the 
Armed Forces is submitted for the record. 

We turn now to a consideration of military service schools and the 
Defense contribution to improving the skill level of the work force. 
With regard to vocational or occupational training, table I shows 
the distribution of enlisted personnel in the Armed Forces by occu- 
pational grouping. It is readily ae sae that, with the exception 
of the ground combat group, all of the military occupational grou 
have their counterparts in the civilian economy. Even though the 
civilian economy has no occupation parallel to the ground combat 
specialists—the infantry riflemen, artillery crewmen, tank crews and 
combat engineers—these hard-core combat personnel have become 
highly specialized craftsmen in their own right. The unit combat 
leader in a modern pentomic division must possess special qualifica- 
tions and training in a wide range of skills, including operation and 
firstline maintenance of complex weapons, map reading, communica- 
tions, and supply procedures, among others. And, in addition to 
this knowledge, he must possess qualities of leadership, resourceful- 
ness, and initiative which have assumed even greater importance 
under conditions of decentralized combat operation in an atomic 
era. Many of these latter skills are always in demand in the civilian 
economy. 

Table II shows the percentage of enlisted personnel in the broad 
occupational ups who receive training in service schools and the 
average length of such courses in weeks. The range is from 40 
cent of personne) in the services group receiving 9 weeks of formal 
schooling, to 86 percent in the electronics group who receive an aver- 
age of 21 weeks of formal schooling. The proportion of en)isted per- 
sonnel initially trained in service schoo)s, and the aver. length of 
the training courses, tend to vary directly with the complexity of the 
slall.. In highly technical specialties, such as electronics maintenance, 
virtually all personnel are sent initially to school for courses averag- 
ing about one-half year in leneth. In contrast, less than half of the 
personne! assigned to clerical, crafts, or services occupations received 


initia) schoo) training for courses averaging between 2 and 4 months. 


] 
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In the pase decade, 64% million of these services trained men have 
added their skills to the civilian manpower pool upon discharge from 
the Armed Forces. | 

While the degree to which this military skill training has been ef- 
fectively used in later civilian employment is not susceptible to exact 
measurement, we do know for example that pilots trained in the 
Armed Forces during or after World War I served as the prime 
source of airline pilots in the then new civilian aviation industry. 
Simones a Bureau of Labor Statistics study conducted in 1952 re- 
vealed that 34 percent of all electronics technicians employed in the 
civilian economy had been trained—in whole or in part—in Armed 
Forces technical schools, mainly during World War i. 

Another contribution of the armed services to the civilian economy 
is illustrated by the fact that in 1957 over 1,000 training publications 
used by the Department of Defense in service schools were made avail- 
able to the Department of Labor for inclusion in training material 
centers established by that Department as part of its program to 
strengthen the skills of the Nation’s work force. 

While Armed Forces service schools are operated to meet the re- 
quirements of the military, such training and skills acquired durin 
muneeny service have their impact on the civilian educational and skill 
lev 


EFFECT OF S, 1138 ON RETENTION OF SKILLED PERSONNEL IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


And now, I would like to discuss the effect, as we see it, of proposals 
such as §, 1138 on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain qualified 
personnel. My remarks are directed to section 2 of the bill which 

rovides educational and vocational assistance to personnel with at 
east 180 days service in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, 
and July 1, 1963. Sections 3 and 4 dealing with rehabilitation for 
payee ly disabled veterans and the loan assistance program will be 

iscussed by the Veterans’ Administration. ; 

_ Postservice programs of educational and vocational assistance tend 
to encourage personnel to leave military service immediately after 
accruing the maximum entitlement to educational benefits under such 
propenn This results in a serious handicap to the Armed Forces 
in their efforts to retain qualified personnel on a career basis. The De- 
partment of Defense must reemphasize that maintenance of a force- 
m-being, of sufficient strength to assure the peace and security of 
the Nation without unreasonable expenditures of funds, requires re- 
tention of a large percentage of personnel who volunteer for service in 
the Armed Forces on a long-term basis. The situation was critical in 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 when the reenlistment rate for regulars 
completing initial tours of duty averaged less than 15 percent. 

To correct this unacceptably low retention rate and to improve 
career attractiveness, the Congress has enacted since 1955 10 important 
laws affecting personnel—pay increases, improved promotion oppor- 
tunities, dependents’ medical care, and survivors’ benefits, to name a 
few. These laws and the administrative actions taken by the Armed 
Forces have contributed substantially to increasing career attractive- 
ness, However, problem areas still remain within many critical skills 
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which require additional and continuing emphasis. Our reenlistment 
rates are lowest in the occupational areas requiring the greatest 
of ability and training. This situation is aggravated by the fact that 
as our weapons systems become more complex, the proportion of per- 
sonnel required in the more technical skills increases. As shown in 
table ITI, a comparison of the present pattern of skills, by major 
occupational groups, with that in 1945 and in the early 1950’s, reveals 


an unmistakable trend: the sharp relative expansion of the technical- 
mechanical skill groups, 

The most dramatic increase has been in the electronics group which 
has more than doubled in relative size since the end of World War II. 
To illustrate—the multiplication of types of electronics equipment 
and the vast increase in its complexity is suggested by the fact that the 
number of electron tubes in the equipment of a Navy destroyer rose 
from less than 200 in 1940 to 5,000 at the present time. Similar com- 
parisons can be made between World War IT submarines and the 
present nuclear submarine, as well as between World War II aircraft 
and their recent counterparts. The modern jet bomber includes items 
of equipment such as speed brakes, cabin pressurization. heat reduc- 
tion systems, seat ejection, air refueling, antifogging flight control 
systems and many others not even in existence in World ar I. 

Such complicated weapons and equipment require men with a hi 
degree of ability. Faced with an increasing gap between more tech- 
nical job requirements and quality of personnel, the Department of 
Defense, beginning in 1955, authori higher standards of accept- 
ability for regular enlistees and qnvenaal large-scale programs for 
screening out personnel with limited training potential. In addition, 
under an amendment to the draft law enacted in 1958, mental stand- 
ards for inductees were raised. 

Sustained by a massive research and development effort of the 
1950's, the rate of technological advance in military equipment has 
been unparalleled in our a history and can be expected to 
accentuate further the need for highly qualified personnel. 

The Department of Defense believes strongly that the enactment 
of this bill reinstituting GI educational benefits will compromise the 
desirable results of recently enacted legislation and the effectiveness 
of the efforts now being directed toward retention of high quality per- 
sonnel required in the Armed Forces today and in the future. We ess 
this soncheiiees on extensive studies which have been made of the 
reasons why personnel choose to leave the Armed Forces. In the De- 
partment of the Air Force, for example, attitude surveys have revealed 
that one of the primary reasons for the separation of first-term airmen 
has been the desire and intention to take advantage of educational op- 
portunities offered to our wartime veterans. In the past, these surveys 
indicated that approximately 45 to 50 percent of all separating first- 
term airmen left the service to pursue courses of forinal education: 
Similarly, in the other services, the desire to avail themselves of earned 

GI educational benefits has been a significant reason for failure to 
reenlist. And the problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
separations to take advantage of educational benefits were significantly 
greater among highly technically qualified airmen. These are the 
individuals most asad by the services from the standpoint of skill 
training, educational, and mental levels and they are more difficult 
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to replace than individuals in the nontechnical fields. In sharp.con- 
trast to the 45 percent to 50 pares of airmen leaving the service to 
take advantage of the World War II and Korean GI bills, recent sur- 
veys made by the Department of the Air Force indicate that only 20 
percent of the first-term airmen separating without educational rights 
obtained under the GI bill do so for the purpose of pursuing higher 
education. 

To summarize, the Department of Defense is opposed to the enact- 
ment of section 2 of S. 1138 for the fo)lowmg reasons: 

The peacetime veterans’ transition to civilian life is relatively easy 
as compared with that of the wartime veteran. 

The military obligation is the norma) way of life for young men 
today and requires no special reward, 

The Department of Defense supports the nationa) policy on ad- 
yaneing the educational level by 

(1) Assignment of military personnel to civilian courses of in- 
struction on a full-time basis as necessary to meet military require- 
ments. 

(2) Sponsoring extensive off-duty educational opportunities 
through USAFI and resident courses in which one-half million mem- 
bers are enrolled annually. 

(3) Providing intensive training in service schools of the Armed 
Forces in military occupations related to the civilian economy. 

Enactment of the bill would seriously affect the ability of the Armed 
Forces to retain the quality of personnes required for the highly com- 
plex weapon systems of the Military Establishment and thus ad- 

We urge serious consideration of 


versely affect the national defense. 


this fact. 

In view of the above, the Department of Defense recommends against 
enactment of section 2 of S. 1138. I will be pleased to answer ques- 
tions on this subject. And as indicated, representatives of the mili- 
tary departments are available for specific questions on the various 
educational programs in the armed services. 

The following officers, representing the military departments, were available 
for questioning : 

Army: Lt. Col. Lewis H. Strehlow, Chief of Education Section, Office of The 
Adjutant General. 

Navy: Lt. Cmdr. P. B. Rickey, Head of Personnel Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Air Foree: Col. Arthur C. Rush, Chief of Personnel Retention Division, 
Directorate of Personnel Procurement and Training (DCSP). 

This concludes my formal presentation. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

_ Mr. Secretary, it is the position of the Department, as I understand 
it, according to your statement here, that in the first place the Defense 
Department, due to the complexity, and so forth, of weapons today, 
must have highly technically qualified men to operate those engines 
of war,sotospeak. Isthat substantially correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

_ Mr. Harey. And you are now giving to the men in the armed serv- 
ices the training that is necessary to man these machines insofar as the 
defense of this country is concerned ? 

Mr. Jackson. We are doing that, yes. 
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Mr. Hater. So, therefore, if we are going to set up a program, here, 
that would train young men on a national level, so to s what we 
are actually doing is to put young men in a position of being educated 
by the Government, ok they go in and do their 2 years and they are 
immediately out in the civilian economy and out of the services. That 
is about the situation, is it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is not what we are hopeful of a. sme j 
We _ hopeful of accomplishing the retention of these stintlil 
people. 

Mr. Hater. I understand that. I understand that. But if you have 
trained him in the particular skill that is necessary, you would be in a 
better position to hold that man in the service, would you not? 

Mr. Jackson. We would if there were not the unwarranted lures 
of the attraction to go out. 

Mr. Hater. Of course, Mr. Secretary, it is my observation today 
that a young man wisihng to acquire an education has an abundance 
of sources where he can acquire that education, certainly more so than 
in my younger days. The possibilities for a man who really wants to 
acquire an education are nearly unlimited in our country today. 

Mr. Jackson. I agree. And even under the draft, the opportunity 
to acquire an education—there is very little interference now with re- 
gard to the fact that we do have a draft. A person who seriously want 
to get an education is in a pretty good position to complete it, even 
with the draft; and as you say, the facilities and resources are much 
greater than they were years ago. 

Mr. Harry. I do not think, Mr. Secretary, that anyone could seri- 
ously charge the services of this country with being opposed to educa- 
tion; because the many training courses, the many opportunities that 
the services have provided for a young man to acquire all the knowl- 
edge which he is capable of absorbing, I think are tremendous. And 
I think the Defense Department and the Defense services of this Nation 
are to be commended. I think they have met this situation head-on, 
and they are doing the job that is necessary, from their standpoint, 
their point of view, to equip men to man the defenses that we have pro- 
vided. Do you not pretty well agree with that statement? 

Mr. Jackson. I certainly do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harter. Now another thing: Getting back to the draft situa- 
tion, if a young man is relatively high in his studies, and so forth, it 
has been my Shiékrvetion that if the young man wants to defer his 
military service, that is pretty generally an accepted situation, is it not? 
He is deferred until he can commen his education. j 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina ? 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Secretary, the 2 years you keep people in the serv- 
ice—is that not in itself an education that is almost invaluable? Do 
they not have the opportunity during these 2 years to go to various 
schools? And really, it is an education, I believe, that is beyond any- 
thing available to a man in the way of—I think it is worth much more 
than a 2-year equivalent in college or public school or anything else. 
Is there not training in all kinds of mechanics and various things ? 

Mr. Jackson. As I have indicated, we have a very extensive train- 
ing course in each of the Armed Forces. 
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Mr. Dorn. And as I have indicated, they come out much better edu- 
cated than they goin. I do not see where it is such a terrible thing to 
have to serve a couple of years. ; 

Under the present bill, is it not true that we have a lot of majors 
and lieutenant commanders 55 years of age enrolling in colleges? We 
have them down home. Then they are retiring and getting some of 
this education money at the same time. ; 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I think some of the officers of that rank are still 
eligible and taking advantage of that eligibility. 

Mr. Dorn. Almost 60 years of age, sitting up there in college. Of 
course, that is commendable, but I am not so sure the education they 
are getting they hope to return to the country in the future. I rather 
think it is the money involved. 

Mr. Harry. I might say to the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina that under seme of our educational benefits, in my great 
State of Florida, we have very frequently colonels and brigadier gen- 
erals and major generals—and the same situation applies to the Navy; 
men who have spent 25 years in the service—and they come down there 
and take advantage of additional training that the services afford them 
and claim to be real estate people and so forth. While that is fine, 
and we are glad to have people to sell real estate in Florida—we have 

lenty of it, by the way, if anyone is interested—I do not see how that 
ind of trainmg woulld be very helpful to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Secretary, how many people are we taking in the 
draft now; say, for the last year? Do you have those figures? 

Mr. Jackson. The last call was 6,000. And I think for fiscal 1961— 
do you have the figures, Mr. Wool ? 

Mr. Woot. It is in the order of magnitude of a hundred thousand. 

Mr. Apatr. Per year? 

Mr. Woot. Per year. It is running about that. We will have the 
precise figures for the record, sir. 


Inductions 
Actual, fiscal year 1959 
Estimated, fiscal year 1960 
Estimated, fiscal year 1961 

Mr. Aparr. And is that for the year past ? 

Mr. Woot. I can get the exact figures. 

Mr. Aparr. That is close enough. 

Mr. Jackson. I might say that is for the projected fiscal year 1961, 
approximately 100,000. This is our planned input this time, and it is 
borne out as to what we have taken in and what we plan to take in. 
Around that re. 

Mr. Avarr. In other words, you do not see any great increase in 
the draft calls for the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Jackson, No, sir; we do not see any substantial change. We 
do not see any at the present time, and under present conditions; no, 
sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Since we passed the bill a year or two ago, increasing 
rates of pay and giving ertain other benefits to the armed services, 
the history has been that people have tended to stay in the services 
longer ; is that not true? 
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Mr. Jackson. Our retention has improved; yes, sir. 
ee nations And as you said earlier in your statement, you think 
that is ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apamr. You think that is the way it ought to me? 

Mr. Jackson. We think it is good in the skills where there is a 
scarcity of trained men. We have, I think it is only fair to add, taken 
means to control reenlistment in skills of which we have sufficient num- 
bers and which we are not in need of. But particularly in those skills 
where there is a large training investment and where there is a short- 
age, we are very happy to have increased retention. But we are still 
not at the desirable optimum. 

Mr. Apa. It is your feeling that if legislation of the nature of 
S. 1138 were en , it would tend to pull people out of the service. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is very definitely our feeling and our concern; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. In other words, it would be working at cross-purposes 
to existing legislation ? 

Mr. Jackson. It would, we fear, counteract some of the advantages 
that were intended and indeed are being realized under present legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. Apatr. Do you consider that if we would pass legislation similar 
to this that is now before us, the rate of draft might be increased ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not think so. 

It is difficult to say. Some people might go in to get the benefits 
and get out. This might be the effect. Others hight not reenlist, 
which would cause a greater manpower input to make up the loss. 

Our grave concern is the fact that some of these people that we are 
referring to in these skills where we have shortages require a very 
considerable inves*ment, a long period of time; and if we lose them, 
we have to start :ll over again on the replacement. And that is our 
main concern in this area, the requirement for skilled people, as our 
tables indicate, have shown a salutary and decisive increase. As you 
have indicated, the enactment of this bill would be at cross-purposes 
to what we have done to build it up. 

Mr. Aparr. And would tend to pull those people out of the services? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Hauey. Mr. Fino? 

Mr. Fino. Mr. Secretary, am I correct in saying that your Depart- 
ment’s position is that you are all for education, but only if these 


- draftees, enlistees stay in the service ? 


_ Mr. Jackson. Well, I am not so sure that it is that broad, sir. I 
say we are for education, but we are also extremely anxious to have 
the military posture from the standpoint of competent personnel to 
have the maximum degree of effectiveness as a deterrent to war. And 
the area, as I have indicated before, that we are concerned about, 
I would not say is retaining the draftees or indeed. retaining all the 
enlistees. But to retain for career purposes the skilled people that 
we desperately need. 
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Mr. Frxo. What about these young kids who cannot possibly ac- 
climate themselves to ——— life, and still want an education? 
Are you going to deprive them? In other words, you are telling them 
that if they stay in the service they can get all the education the 
want and need, but, if you go out, you are going to have toug 
sledding. 

Mr. et I do not think that we guarantee to everyone who 
comes into the service all the education he will need. As I have 
indicated, this is primarily designed to enhance their usefulness as 
military personnel. And the lad that comes in for a couple of years— 
I agree with what has been said; he has a gain no matter how inade- 
quately he may have been trained in accordance with his capacity, even 
if he goes out at a couple of years. But I do not think his we Br 
opportunity for education has been very seriously impeded if he 
comes in at 17 and gets out a couple of years later. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from California, Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Traevue of California. I have two observations. The first is 
that I think you have given us, Mr. Secretary, some very sound and 
sensible arguments on this matter. If it is any comfort to you, you 
will have at least one vote against S. 1138, and that is mine. 

I have one more comment you might not like so well. We hear a 
lot of talk these days about the point that Congress does not appro- 
priate enough money for the Defense Department. It seems to me 
a mistake to have brought so much of the Army with you today. 
They look like very good people who could have been doing something 
else rather than attending this hearing. 

Mr. Harey. Do you care to comment on that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would like to have the opportunity of commentin 
with reference to these distinguished officers who have socctipented 


me. 

Within the last 2 weeks, Mr. Teague, in my Office, we have had 
approximately 10 hearings. I have personally had to attend four in 
a row. I try to familiarize myself as much as I can, and indeed I 
hope I have a grasp of the broad policies. 

F uently, the committees are anxious to know detailed statistical 
data, detailed information, and it is just impossible for me to absorb 
it all and have it available for you gentlemen of the committee. 
And that is why we have asked from each service those who do 
have that information and who could give it to the committee in the 
event that they asked for it. 

Mr. Tracur of California. I want you to be sure to understand: 
I was not referring to those with you at the table. I was referring 
to the people who occupy such a large percentage of the chairs in 
the room. Now, maybe all the services are naeded And there is no 
reflection against them as individuals. My point is that there must 
be something else they could be doing at the Pentagon. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, all four armed services are represented here, 
as well as my office, and it might appear that there is a superfluity. | 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. George. Mr, Secretary, I think you mentioned that the surve 
indicate that 40 to 50 percent of airmen left for school, and since the 
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GI bills expired only 20 percent gave that excuse. What is the dif- 
ference between the total number leaving in both situations? 

Mr. Jackson. This is a percentage figure. 

Mr. Georer. I want the percentage, the total number that left 
voluntarily, when those two bills were in effect, and the total number 
that separated when they were not. ; 

Mr. Jackson. I will ask Colonel Rush of the Air Force, if I may 
eall on one of my assistants to give me that information. 

a Mr. Gzorce. That is why he brought these people with him, Mr, 
eague. 

Colonel Rusu. We are losing, in the Air Force, about 40,000 to 
50,000 first termers a year, or were at the time the figure of 45 to 50 
percent was derived. So it is in the neighborhood of 20,000 to 25,000 
that are getting out to pursue further education and take advanta 
of benefits. A drop to 20 percent would be of about the same magni- 
tude and the same absolute figure. 

Mr. Georcr. That is the reason for leaving? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. My question was what percentage was leaving, regard- 
less of the reason, then as compared to now. 

Colonel Rusu. As for those coming up at expiration of service 
every year, about 45 to 50 percent are leaving. 

Mr. Grorce. What was the percentage when the GI bills were in 
effect? About the same? 

Colonel Rusu. Yes. That is true. But the change has been that 
they are saying, in our surveys, that they are getting out for different 
reasons. 

Mr. Grorcr. The reasons are different, but the percentage is about 
the same. Is that correct? 

Colonel Rusu. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Grorce. Now I would like to ask the Secretary one more ques- 
tion: What percentage of these people you say you have been edu- 
cating, that are in service, complete any speneptamn of education? 

Mr. Jackson. I am not sure that I understand what you mean by 
a program of education. They complete the required service school 
terms, which our charts show run from 9 to 21 weeks. 

Mr. Grorcr. Does that qualify them to go out and become engineers 
or scientists, or merchanics, or anything oF the sort ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, it qualifies them to do the job which they have, 
which may be that of a technician with respect to aircraft or main- 
tenance and so on, and with that experience it would better qualify 
them to handle a job of that kind when they got outside. 

Mr. Groree. Another question, Mr. Secretary : Did you present this 
same argument before the Senate committee? Or was a similar argu- 
ment submitted ? 

Mr. Jacxson. May I ask the gentleman at my left? I think he was 
the witness there. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes, essentially the same. The statement today is 
longer and has been amplified with concrete data from the Department 
of Defense records. 
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Mr. Fiynn. Under the draft law, those students attending col- 
leges—must they at the present time maintain any standard or be in 
the upper half of their class? 

Mr. Jacxson. Yes. As the chairman has indicated, they are re- 
quired to maintain a standing equivalent to the upper half of their 
class ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuxnn. So that boys and ae of college age who did not hap- 
pen to be in the upper half of their class, would have to be drafted 
out of school and into service, would they not? 

Mr. Jackson. The young men would be liable for the draft. As to 
whether or not they would actually be drafted—or put it this way: 
Their deferment for attending college would be removed. But it 
ae at be automatic; as I understand it, they would be liable for 
the draft. 

Mr. Fiynn. Whether they would be reached in the 100,000 a year 
you are now may - would be questionable ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is probably a proper way to state it. Mr. Wool 
is more familiar with this area. 

Mr. Woon. Yes, the fact is that the minimum age for involuntary 
induction under Selective Service currently is 22 years or higher. 
In other words, very few if any young men who are continuing hon 
high school through college would be reached normally for the draft 
until they had an opportunity to graduate. 

Mr. Fiynw. If they were not in the upper half they could be 
drafted, however ? 

Mr. Woot. If they were age 23, for example, and were not in the 
proper percenta in some cases it is the upper half of their class— 
they might then be draft vulnerable. 

Mr. Fiynn. Now, referring, Mr. Secretary, to your chart, table 
III, you have the more skilled trained military personnel in the top 
three categories. And in the bottom three categories, administrative 
and clerical, crafts, and ground combat. It is a fact, is it not, that 
you did not consider those as skilled as the top three crafts? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that’ is correct—meaning “skilled”—the par- 
ticular degree of specialization in the skill. 

Mr. Fiynn. And therefore they are not quite as valuable to the 
services as the more skilled ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would hesitate very much to sit here and say that 
our ground combat people are not equally valuable as any other peo- 
ple in the services. 

Mr. Fuiynn. These bottom three categories constitute about 50 
percent of the personnel of the services? 

Mr. Jackson. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Frynn. And according to your chart, on table IT, these 50 
percent of the services receive from 9 to 15 weeks of schooling in 
service. 

Mr. Jackson. Right. Yes, sir. 

Administrative and clerical, crafts, and services total 40 percent. Ground 
combat, not shown in table II, accounts for an additional 12 percent of the 
enlisted strength, making a total of 52 percent. 
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Mr, Fixnn. And that is in the special skills? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frynn. And in those skills, there are only from 40 to 47 percent 
actuall schooling ; is that right ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Frynn. So that would leave about 25 percent of the boys com- 
ng. into the service that get no training at all while they are in 
military service? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct as far as formal school training is 
concerned. That is what this chart refers to, sir. But that is not to 
say that any that come into the service receive no training. 

Mir. Fiynn. Yes. We all admit that the service itself is a good 
training. But there would be 25 percent that would receive no formal 
training while in service. 

Mr. Jackson. School service training ; that is correct. 

Colonel Rusu. Formal technical training. However, they will re- 
ceive on-the-job training, which is a formal course out on the job. 
But this is where they actually go into a classroom situation in a 
technical school. 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes; I understand. So there would be 25 percent that 
would receive no formal training other than on the job, and another 
25 percent that would receive only from 9 to 15 weeks. 

‘olonel Rusu. Yes. You pallies many men come in that we give a 
directed duty assignment to in the Air Force; 25 to 30 percent of the 
men coming in get that, for many of them have a skill that is translat- 
able directly. For example a heavy equipment operator that has been 
trained outside. 

Mr. Fiynn. Now, it is possible, is it not, that many of the 50 percent 
could be young men who had indicated a desire to go to college and 
were possibly drafted out of college or at least had their education 
interrupted, who might hare a very strong desire to attend the uni- 
versity after separating from service; is that not right? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know. I would dare say there could be some 
in that group who would want to go to college or gain similar educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Fiynn. It is a fact, is it not, that the formal training they re- 
ceive while in the service is more of a technical nature, to fit them for 
a craft or a trade, rather than formal training that one would receive 
in the arts division of any college or university ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. More of it is of the former, as you 
indicated. PU 

Mr. Fiynn. Now, do the armed services have any objection to those 
boys and girls that have put in their service and performed their duty 
to the country receiving some assistance after their education has been 
interrupted, in petting the type of formal or arts type of education 
that they desire ‘ 

Mr. Jackson. I do not want te quibble. I am not sure as to what 
“assistance.” The type of educational assistance pro in section 
2 of the bill we are opposed to. All of the people who leave the service 
have some benefits that accrue to them as a result of their service. 
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Mr. Fiynn. What I am trying to get is: Would it not be a rather 
selfish attitude on the part of the services to deny these boys and 
girls assistance after they leave the service to get their higher educa- 
tion, merely because they, wanted to keep them in service on the job 
they are in, and because they do not want to a other boys and girls 
through from 9 to 28 weeks of training when they receive them? 
Would that not be rather a selfish attitude on the part of the services, 
to not train new boys and thereby deny some educational benefits to 
those who have already served ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am afraid I am a little confused as to what you 
are addressing yourself to. I thought you were talking about these 
young men who get the minimum amount, as we say, of service. And 
your question is—— 

Mr. Fuiynn. I will make it more simple. As I understand your 
objection to this bill, S. 1138, it is because you feel that it would draw 
trained personnel from the services who would leave because of the 
educational benefits they might get on the outside. 

Mr. Jackson. Right. 

Mr. Fixnn. Thereby making it necessary for the armed services 
to train more personnel. 

Mr. Jackson. Correct. 

Mr. Fiynn. I am pointing out that at least in the last three cate- 
gories, which includes 50 percent of the service, you do not train 25 

reent at all; that the other 25 percent are trained only to 15 weeks. 

ask you the question: If, in appearing in opposition to this bill, the 
ihr services are somewhat selfish in attempting to deny these 
educational benefits to these boys and girls merely to make it unnec- 
essary for the armed services to train boys from 9 to 15 weeks. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think, sir, that it would be quite different 
or anomalous if we were to provide these benefits to this group and 
then to deny it to those in the critical skills. I do not think that 
would be very practical. 

Mr. Fiynn. The same thing would apply to those in the critical 
skills, except in those cases, I note from your table that they have 
received as much as 28 weeks of training. 

Mr. Jackson. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Fiynn. And that, of course, is in the particular school; not 
in the arts or other education? 

Mr. Jackson. That is generally correct; yes sir. 

Mr. Fiynn. And I would feel the same thing would apply to them 
if they wanted to go on. And might not your opposition to their 
getting an arts school education be somewhat selfish, merely because 
you did not want to train some of these boys as much as 28 weeks 
to replace them? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I think the motive certainly is not any selfish 
motive directed toward these individuals. I think the motive is to 
attempt to maintain a minimum standard of efficiency for the security 
of the country, and I do not believe necessarily, because these skilled 
people are kept in, that it follows that they would have been deprived 
or would have gone to college. But we do feel that unless we have 
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the minimum requirement of skilled people to muintain the posture 
which is felt necessary for the national security, we are increasing 
the hazards of war or perhaps inviting an attack. 

_ Mr. Fuynw. Let me goa step further in that regard. You are only 
drafting 100,000 boys a year? 

Mr. Jackson. Approximately; yes. . 

Mr. Fuynn. An Dhewe is no question but that there is a much larger 
pool that could be tapped; is there not ? 

Mr. Jackson. There is a larger pool increasing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Friynn. So there is manpower available in this age group to 
train and replace those that would be leaving service; is there not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Oh, we could get replacements if he wanted to in- 
crease the draft, the call. 

Mr. Fiynwn. And you could get replacements capable of being 
trained, could you not? 

Mr. Jackson. It is hard to say. The draft is a 2-year period, and 
if we trained a man for 28 weeks, we would get a very short net use 
out of him, if he went out in 2 years. 

Mr. Fuynn. But you would get a man capable of absorbing the 
training that you gave him, would you not? 

Mr. Jackson. We would get some. 

Mr. Fiynn. Now, could you repeat that figure for me, please, as 
to the number of boys in 1958 that left the services, or during the 
ree war, I believe, to take advantage of these educational 

acilities 

Colonel Rusu. About 45 to 50 percent of those who departed stated 
they were leaving to take advantage of educational opportunities. 

Mr. Fiynn. So, if that figure were to be correct, we could then 
anticipate if it ran true to form that 45 to 50 cent of these boys 
who had received only from 9 to 28 weeks of technical training would 
actually have a desire to leave service in order that they might get a 
formal education in one of the universities of the country ? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not believe the colonel indicated that those boys. 
had only 9 weeks’ training. 

These are boys that have served 4 years, I believe, Colonel. 

Colonel Rusu. Yes; with similar experiences in the other services. 

Mr, Fiynn. But 45 percent indicated they were leaving to take 
advantage of educationa) opportunities ? 

Colonel Rusu, Yes. 


Mr. Fuyxn. [¢ that ran true to form, we conld sores that of 


these 145,000 coming out, 45 percent of those would leave. 
reason ? : 
Colonel Rusu. Yes to that question; but a qualified yes to your 
previous question, that came from that; because if you are saying 
that the bottom part of this chart, here, the low aptitude and intelli- 
gence people, are in this group—these people do not leave to enter 
the universities. Many of them, of course, will leave to go to an occu- 


pational or trade or business schoo), or something like that. But 
these are not the types who can qualify for advanced education, It. 


or the same 
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is the highly skilled man in the other groups above that. If they 
leave, a higher percentage of these will leave for advanced education 
in your colleges and universities. 

Mr. Fuynn. I feel it would be the responsibility of this committee 
and Members of Congress to decide in their own minds, in passin 
upon this, whether it is more important to save the military the wor 
involved in training 50,000 new personnel per year in the various 
services, or whether it would be more important to permit these ap- 
proximately 45,000 boys’a year to come out and receive an advanced 
education, considering what they might be able to contribute to their 
country after they had received that education. 

In other words, should they be denied that advanced education 
merely because the armed services do not desire to train replacements 
when it is admitted that the source for replacements is available? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Congressman, none of these boys are required to 
stay on. 

Mr, Fiynn. I understand that. 

Mr. Jackson. So we are not precluding them from the option to go. 
What we are saying is—and we are still below the minimum—if we 
are to keep to the minimum requirements for national security in these 
areas, we need these boys and more boys to stay on. And we feel that 
anything that would increase, as we have tried to indicate with our 
figures, the likelihood of their leaving, would be not in the interests of 
national security. 

Mr. Fiynn. That is right, Mr. Secretary. I understand that no 
force is used. But I understand also that if the benefits of this act are 
not available, they will be less apt to separate and thereby take advan- 
tage of the educational opportunity. 

Mr. Jackson. That is just why we are here. 

Colonel Rusu. But there is the equality of opportunity for the man 
out there, and I think he is in a better position once he is in the service. 
We are not denying him the education that is available to the rest 
of the manpower pool of the country. 

Mr. Harry. May I just say this: Mr. Secretary, the primary objec- 
tive of the Department of Defense is the security and the defense of 
this Nation. And if this bill, you were convinced or the Department 
were convinced, would contribute anything to more securely defending 
this country, you certainly would not be in here opposing this bill? 

Mr. Jackson, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hacer. The gentlelady Foon Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Rogers. {[ am not a member of the subcommittee, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman; just ex ofeio. But 1 would )ike to te)) a)) of the serv- 
icemen here how grateful I am to them for taking care of us all these 
years. There is not a day that I do not thank God for that. I have 
introduced a bil), Mr. Secretary, and perhaps I can talk to you about 
it later on, 

Mr. Gerorcr. I have one brief question. I understand the Senate 
wrote an amendment in respect to second enlistments, which I shes 
would meet some of your objections. What do you think of that 
amendment 
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Mr. Jackson. Well, we think particularly since that amendment was 
made, we have now the figures of the incidence of those who say they 
were leaving for education, which we think is quite markedly differ. 
ent from the other. We do not now think that the amendment would 
be very effective in accomplishing what we are concerned with. 

Se, Hawes The gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Secretary, I am just curious to know what percent- 
age of these men, of the 2-year enlistment period, go overseas. Do you 
have any breakdown on that, on the average? As to the Air Force, I 
would say most of them do, but I was just wondering about the Navy 
and the Army. I consider that a very broadening part of this service. 
I mean, it costs the rae At a lot of money and is in itself an educa- 
tion. I would just like to know. 

Colonel Rusu. I assumed, when you spoke of the 2-year people, you 
were limiting it to draftees. 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

Colonel Rusu. The Air Force has no draftees. We only enlist peo- 
ple for 4 years. A good proportion, 25 percent, approximately, will 
go overseas. 

Mr. Dorn. What percentage of the 4-year-enlistment people ? 

Colonel Rusu. We have no draftees, so the 35 percent is of the 4-year 
men. 

I will have to address that problem to the Army. 

Colonel Streniow. I do not have that information. It will be sub- 
mitted for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In the Army, 50 percent of enlisted personnel and 25 percent of the officers 
are stationed outside the continental limits of the United States. 

get Dorn. Just offhand it is a considerable percentage, though, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Jackson. If you will bear with us just one moment, we will have 
that for you. 

Admiral Crarey. We have no draftees. I would say 60 to 65 percent 
of our people are in the operating force, which makes them susceptible 
to deployment on ships anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Woot. For the Department of Defense as a whole, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all active duty personnel are either based overseas, 
or are on board ships in the Navy. 

Mr. Dorn. Now, how much does it cost, on the average, just roughly, 
to keep a young man in the Armed Forces for 1 year? Now we 
know about West Point and Annapolis. But just in the enlisted 
status, I would like to have some idea. 

Mr. Woon. We have estimated that the initial cost of training, just 
the initial cost of training and processing a young man, during his 
first half year of service, is over $3,200. This is not the total cost of 
supporting him for an entire year, but just this initial entry cost. We 
can supply the latter figure. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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The personnel costs of maintaining an enlisted man for a year is estimated 
at $4,400. This includes the cost of his initial training and processing as well as 
his pay, allowances, subsistence, and related items. 

Mr. Dorn. Just to get started. 

I just wanted that in the record, Mr. Chairman, because I think it 
is important to note that we are spending a lot of money to more or 
less help educate these boys as well as make good soldiers of them. 
And I am sure that, as you put it, going abroad is a very broadeni 
thing. And then I might ask this, too: The school’s 28-week peri 
by no means ends his training. I mean, he is being continually edu- 
cated from that day until he gets out. 

I might say this, Mr. Secretary. I think you have made a splendid 
statement, and we are certainly delighted to have you, as far as I am 
personally concerned, and all of your fine, distinguished officers from 
all of the branches of the service. I think it. is nice that they come 
here to help us out. 

Mr. Hater. I want to concur, Mr. Secretary, in that. You have 
made a fine presentation. And while at the moment it seems that in 
the Congress it is very popular to jump on the various Departments of 
Defense, the gentleman from Florida is certainly not in that category. 
I think that you are doing a splendid job. I think that it is a very bad 
situation in our Nation when the men charged with the defense—and 
they are usually dedicated men—are called to heel, so to speak, and 
maybe not given the proper opportunity to present their side of a 

uestion. 
. I think that the defense of this country rests in the hands of dedi- 
cated men who want to do as they see it the best things for the United 
States of America. And I certainly do not go along with this propo- 
sition that everything is wrong in the Defense Department. 1 think 
that under trying and very rapidly changing conditions in the world 
today, you are doing a splendid job. 

I want to thank you and your colleagues for appearing here before 
this committee this morning. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hazy. Without objection, the tables which were attached to 
your statement and the other material you submitted will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The tables and referenced material follow :) 
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Tas_e I.—Percentage distribution of assigned enlisted personnel by occupational 
group, Department of Defense, Dec. 31, 1958, 


Percentage of 

total assigned 
Group enlisted personnel 
Total 100.0 
Ground combat 12.9 
Infantry 69 
Artillery 3.0 
Armored vehicle crews 1.6 
Combat engineering 14 
Blectronics 13.5 
Electronics equipment maintenance 7.0 
Electronics equipment operators, excluding radio. 3.2 
Radio operators 2.7 
Air traffic control 
Other technical 7.4 
Medical and dental 4.3 
Intelligence 1.0 
Surveyors and draftsmen .6 
Photography. 
Weather .4 
Other. .6 
Administrative and clerical 20. 6 
General administration and clerical 6.9 
Supply 6.8 
Communications. 2.4 
Personnel 1.7 
Disbursing and finance 8 
Machine accounting and statistics 6 
Other .9 
Mechanics and repairmen 25.8 
Aircraft and engine, including parts 11.0 
Shipboard machinery 4.5 
Electrical and wire communications 3.9 
Automotive 3.6 
Munitions and weapons 2.6 
Other. 
Crafts 7.6 
Construction and utilities : 3.3 
Naval operating crafts 1.3 
Metalworking .9 
Firefighting .8 
Fabric, rubber, and leather 5 
Other 
Services 11.8 
Food service 4.7 
Security 8.2 
Motor transport 2.7 
Other 1.2 


Miscellaneous (musicians) 
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TasLE I11.—Percentage of enlisted personnel initially trained in service schools 
and average length of training courses, by major occupational group, 1956 


-READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Average 
Occupational group Percent | length of 
trained courses 
(weeks) 
Electronics equipment operation 78 25 


TaBLe III1.—Percentage distribution of enlisted jobs by major occupational group, 
end World War II, Korean conflict, 1958 


Major occupational group End World Korean Dec. 31, 1958 
War II! conflict ! 
Mechanics and repairmen. --_.-.--...-.---.---.-..--.---..-... 21.3 22.6 25.8 
Administrative and clerical. 15.3 20.8 20. 6 
Total 2 100. 0 100.0 100.0 


1 Estimates for World War II based on authorized strengths in first half 1945. Estimates for Korean con 
flict based on authorized strengths as of varying dates between 1951 and 1953. The occupational groupings 
for these periods are designed to assure maximum comparability with current occupational groups, but are 
necessarily inexact due to major provisions in service occupational classifications during the intervening 


7 Exclude recruits, trainees, transients, and other nonspecialist categories, who have accounted for about 

10 to 15 percent of total authorized enlisted positions in recent years. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN KOREAN GI BILL AND §. 1138, “AN ACT TO 
PROVIDB READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO VETERANS WHO SERVE 
IN THE ARMED FORCES BETWEEN JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 
1963” (AS PASSED BY SENATB JULY 21, 1959) 


Pusiic Law 550, 82p CONGRESS 


8. 1138 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Education and training up to 36 
months on the basis of 1144 days’ entitle- 
ment for each day’s creditable service. 
; Requires 90 days’ service for eligibil- 

ty. 

Education and training allowances up 
to $160 per month for veteran with two 
or more dependents pursuing full-time 
schooling. Lesser rates for other types 
of training. 


Education and training entitlement 
and rates of allowances same as af- 
forded Korean conflict veterans. 

Requires 6 months’ service for eligi- 
bility. 

Liberalizes deadlines for career serv- 
icemen. 

Benefits retroactive to September 1, 
1959. 

Provides grants for all training below 
college level. Grants for first year col- 
lege, and any succeeding year if veter- 
an places in upper half of class for prior 
school year; loans for any succeeding 
year if veteran placed in lower half of 
class the previous school year, but grant 
paid retroactively if in upper half of 
class for current school year. 
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HOME AND FARM LOANS 


Home, farm, and business loan guar- 
antees, as well as direct home loans on 
same basis as World War II veterans. 

Ninety days’ service required. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Home and farm guarantees subject 
to payment of a mortgage guarantee fee 
not to exceed one-half of 1 percent of 
principal amount of loan. 

Six months’ service required. 

Direct home loans subject to payment 
of fee during period they are available 
to World War II and Korean veterans 
(until July 25, 1960). No additional 
money provided. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Special program administered by De- 
partment of Labor. 


No provision in bill. Unemployment 
compensation program for peacetime 
ex-servicemen provided on permanent 
basis by Public Law 85-848. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS 


Program similar to that for World 
War II veterans administered by serv- 
ice departments. 


No provision in bill. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


Continuation of World War II pro- 
gram administered by Department of 
Labor. 


No provision in bill. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Vocational rehabilitation provided 
for Korean conflict veterans by Public 
Law 894, 8ist Congress, if veteran is in 
need of such training to overcome hand- 
icap of a compensable service-connected 
disability. 


Provides vocational rehabilitation for 
persons in need thereof as a result of a 
disability arising from service between 
July 25, 1947 ,and: June 27, 1950, and 
after January 31, 1955. 

Not limited to induction period. 

Requires stricter proof of need in 
eases of disability rated less than 30 
percent as suggested by VA. 
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REENLISTMENT RATES—DEFINITIONS 


The following definitions established under Department of Defense Instruc- 
tion No. 1304.3 dated September 20, 1954, and revised July 13, 1956, apply to 
reenlistment rates listed in this section. 

Separatees eligible to reenlist—Consists of enlisted personnel who, under cur- 
rent policy in each service, are acceptable for reenlistment in the Regular com- 

nents, either at expiration of term of service or who receive a separation 
action, prior to expiration of normal tour of service for the purpose of reenlist- 
ment. Excluded from eligibles are enlisted persons given medical, disciplinary, 
inaptitude and unsuitability discharges, persons separated for retirement and 
dropped from rolls, persons separated for transfer out of enlisted status, trans- 
fer between components of the same service or to another service, and other 
separatees who, under service policies are not eligible to reenlist. 

Reenlistments.—Entry into active duty in the Regular component of individ- 
uals with prior military service, either as regulars or as inductees of the same 
service, within 90 days after separation from a prior tour of active duty. Ex- 
cluded from reenlistments (for rate computations) are reenlistments in or from 
the Reserves or National Guard, extensions of tours of duty for less than a nor- 
mal term of service, enlistments in a service of individuals with prior service 
only in another service, and reenlistments of those individuals who reenlist after 
90 days from the date of their separations. 

Reenlistments listed in the following tables represent reenlistments used in 
computation of rates given in the adjacent columns. Prior to July 1, 1956, 
reenlistments of “persons Separated” during the specified period are shown. 
For July 1956 and subsequent periods reenlistments “occurring” during the 
specified period are shown. 

Reenlistment rate: Fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1956.—Reenlistments 
of enlisted personnel separated in a given period as a percentage of the total 
separated in that period who were eligible to reenlist. This is the official re- 
enlistment rate for release outside DOD. 

Reenlistment rate: Fiscal year 1957 to date—Ratio of total reenlistments 
occurring in a given period to total separations, eligible tc reenlist, occurring 
in the same period, expressed as a percentage. This is the official reenlistment 
rate for release outside DOD. 

Adjusted reenlistment rate——A modified reenlistment rate designed to measure 
the net reenlistment yield from a group of separatees who would normally com- 
plete a term of service in a given period, excluding the effect of early separa- 
tion for reenlistment. (The adjusted rate is designed for use in analysis of 
trends in the career attractiveness of military service and for longer range 
barinspvn gt planning, rather than for current administrative or operating 
purposes. 

Types of separatees—DOD instruction 1304.3 provides for reporting reenlist- 
ment rates for three major groups of separatees. First term regulars consists 
of individuals serving on an initial term of service in the Regular component 
of a service. Career regulars consists of individuals serving on active duty for 
a second or subsequent term of service in the Regular component of a Service. 
Inductees represent persons inducted under the UMTS Act of 1951. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Reenlistment rates for regulars and inductees, fiscal year 1950 to date 


[Percent] 
Regular Induet- 
ees | 
Total 
Depart- | Army Navy Marine Air Army 
ment of Corps Force 
Defense 
Fiscal years 54.6 50. 61.0 50.0 56.1 
Fiscal year 1954, total_ 23.7 22.0 23.7 18,1 
July-December 31.0 25.4 41.7 31.4 43.4 (4) 
January-June 1954... 18.8 18.6 13.1 12.7 27.3 5.0 
Fiscal year 1955, total_.........-......---- 27.2 59.0 14.2 20.6 23.5 3.0 
July-December 1954. 23.8 54.7 8.2 20.0 21.2 33 
January-June 1955_.........-........- 30.6 63.2 19.4 21.2 25.8 2.6 
Fiscal year 1956, total_....-............... 43.6 59.0 32.6 37.8 44.2 3.5 
July-December 44.1 65.4 31. 35.1 44.6 4.0 
Jannary-June 1956__............-.--.- 43.1 54.1 33.6 39.8 43.5 3.0 
Fiscal year 1957, total..........-..-..--.-- 45.9 49.6| 44.9 29.1 49. 4 7 
July-December 1956-__.........-.----- 45.0 49.8 42.5 32.4 47.5 2.2 
January-June 47.0 49.4 48.7 25.2 52.1 37 
Fiscal year 1958, total_._.........-....---. 48.6 48.1 43.7 39.8 54.8 7 
July-December 43.5 46.4 41.1 30. 9 45.6 4.0 
January-June 55.5 50. 2 47.0 59.8 66.9 5.5 
Fiscal year 1959, 524 34.3| 31.9 61.5 5.1 
July-December 1958_.........---..--.- 50.8 53.9 35.8 38. 6 61.5 4.7 
January-June 1959__.__..---..---.-_.. 46.0 50. 4 32.7 26.2 61.6 5.5 
Fiscal year 1960, ist 5 months__........... 30.6 50.3 23.9 20.9 48.1 9.8 
July-September 1959__._..-......._.-- 36.2 47.1 25.8 19.8 45.4 8.4 
. 43.2 51.4 34.1 22.8 50.7 14.0 
50. 4 60.7 40.4 24.2 56. 3 12.3 


1 Comparable rates are not available for Army inductees prior to January 1954. Rates for Marine Corps 
and Navy inductees are omitted because meaningful rates cannot be derived from available data. 


Nore.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on p. 1231. 
Statistical Services Center, Office of Secretary of Defense, Jan. 27, 1960, 
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Reenlistment rates for Army Regulars by category, fiscal year 1955 to date 


Total Regulars ist termers Career Regulars 
Re- Re- Re- 
en- Re- Eligi- | en- Re- Eligi- | en- Re- Eligi- 
list- | enlist- | bles list- | enlist- | bi list- | enlist- | bles 
ment | ments ment | ments ment | ments 
rate rate rate 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cent 
Fiscal year 1955_.................- 59.0 | 62,698 |106, 353 | 38.9 | 22,317 | 57,364 | 82.4 | 40.381 | 48,989 
Fiscal year 1956................... 59.0 | 77,830 |131, 806 | 28.2 | 18,207 | 64,665 | 88.8 | 59,623 | 67,141 
Fiseal year 1957 .........-.-..-...- 49.6 | 65,625 [132,343 | 18.9 | 13,066 | 69,145 | 83.2 | 52.559 | 63,198 
Fiscal year 1958, tota]_........ ----| 48.1 | 68,230 |141, 836 | 17.2 | 12,442 | 72,476 | 80.4 | 55,788 | 69, 360 
July-December 1957..........| 46.4 | 36,030 | 77.729 | 14.5 | 5,777 | 39,857 | 79.9 | 30,253 | 37,872 
January-June 1958_..........- 50.2 | 32,200 | 64,107 | 20.4 | 6,665 | 32,619 | 81.1 | 25,535 | 31,488 
Fiscal year 1959, total............. 52.4 | 54,261 |103, 579 | 21.5 | 11,283 | 52,375 | 83.9 | 42,978 | 51,204 
July-December 1958_-. ....... 53.9 | 31,615 | 58,664 | 22.8 | 6,704 | 29,357 | 85.0 | 24,911 | 29,307 
January-June 1959__-......... 50.4 | 22,646 | 44,915 | 19.9 | 4,579 | 23,018 | 82.5 | 18,067 | 21,897 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months. ....| 50.3 | 20,092 | 39,959 | 20.6 | 4,282 | 20,767 | 82.4 | 15,810 | 19,192 
July-September 1959___.....-- 47.1 | 11,904 | 25,261 | 17.8 | 2,418 | 13,616 | 81.5 | 9,486 11,645 
October 1050... ..............- 51.4 | 4,087] 7,944 | 21.6 890 | 4,123 | 83.7 | 3,197 3, 821 
November 1959... ............- 60.7 | 4,101 | 6,754 | 32.2 974 83.9 | 3,127 8, 726 
ADJUSTED REENLISTMENT RATES 
Fiscal year 1957, total._..........- 49.0 | 64,020 |130, 738 | 18.8 | 12,951 | 69,030 | 82.8 | 51,069 | 61,708 
Fiscal year 1958, total............- 51.6 | 78, 574 |152,180 | 21.4 | 16,362 | 76,396 | 82.1 | 62,212 | 75,784 
July-December 1957-_.--...... 50.1 | 41,789 | 83,488 | 19.3 | 8,125 | 42,205 | 81.5 | 33,664 | 41,283 
January-June 1958_..........- 53.6 | 36,785 | 68,692 | 24.1 | 8,237 | 34,191 | 82.7 | 28,548 | 34,501 
Fiscal year 1959, total_............ 53.0 | 55, 532 |104, 850 | 22.6 | 12,012 | 53,104 | 84.1 | 43,520 | 51,746 
July-December 1958... ......- 54.9 | 32,894 | 59,943 | 23.0 | 6,780 | 29,433 | 85.6 | 26,114 30,510 
January-June 1959_..........- 50.4 | 22,638 | 44,907 | 22.1 | 5,232 | 23,671 | 82.0 | 17,406 | 21,236 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months_.-... 48.7 | 18,848 | 38,715 | 21.6 | 4,537 | 21,022 | 80.9 | 14,311 | 17,693 
July-September 1959.......... 46.6 | 11,659 | 25,016 | 20.8 | 2,942 | 14,140 | 80.1 8, 717 10, 876 
49.3 | 3,743 | 7,600 | 21.4 880 | 4,113 | 82.1 2, 863 3, 487 
56.5 | 3,446 | 6,099 | 25.8 715 | 2,769 | 82.0) 2,731 3, 330 


Note.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on p, 1231, 
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Reenlistment rates for Army inductees, fiscal year 1955 to date — 


Reenlist- Reenlist- Eligibles 
ment rate ments 

Fiscal 1955. ad 0 14, 866 
Fiscal year 1958, total._.............-.-- os 4.7 3, 799 80, 817 
July-December 1957 4.0 1, 654 41, 77% 
5.1 6, 234 122, 579 
5.5 3, 149 57, 4% 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months................--...-.--------.. 9.8 2, 850 29, 071 
July-September 8.4 1, 722 20, 502 
12.3 523 4, 239 

ADJUSTED REENLISTMENT RATES 

Fiscal year 1957, 3.6 5, 651 156, 629 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months____..........-..---.--....-.---. 5.4 . 1, 491 27, 712 
July-September 1050... 5.4 |. 1, 082 19, 862 


Nore.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on p. 12.31. 
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Reenlistment rates for Navy Regulars by category, fiscal year 1955 to date 


Total Regulars ist termers Career Regulars 
Re- Re- Re- 
en- Re- | Eligi- | en- Re- Eligi- | en- Re- | Eligi- 
list- | enlist- | bles | list- | enlist-| bles | list- | enlist-| bles 
ment | ments ment | ments ment | ments 
rate rate rate 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cent 
Fiscal year 1956................-.. 14.2 | 24,516 |173,106 | 9.0 | 14,278 |159, 124 | 73.2 | 10,288} 13,982 
Fiscal year 1956___..__..-.-.-_...- 32.6 434 |179, 297 | 11.5 | 15,452 |134, 018 | 94.9 | 42,982 | 45,279 
44.9 | 49,865 |110,985 | 15.6 | 10.042 | 64.576 | 85.8 | 39,823 | 46, 409 
Fiseal year 1958, total___..__.____- 43.7 | 39,450 | 90,320 | 22.6 | 13,957 | 61,688 | 89.0 | 25,493 | 28, 632 
July-December 1957. ........- 41.1 795 | 50,644 | 18.1 | 6,151 | 33,939 | 87.7 | 14,644 16,705 
January-June 1958._.........- 47.0 | 18,655 | 39,676 | 28.1) 7, 27,749 | 91.0 | 10,849 | 11,927 
Fiscal year 1959, total____-.___.__- 34.3 | 31,745 | 92,496 | 23.4 | 18,149 | 77,409 | 90.1 | 13,596 15, 087 
July-December 1958... 35.8 | 17,268 | 48,196 | 24.6} 9,853 40,009 | 90.6) 7,415 8, 187 
January-June 1959... 32.7 | 14,477 | 44.300 | 22.2 | 8, 296 , 400 | 89.6 | 6,18) 6, 960. 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months____- 28.9 | 14,219 | 49,188 | 17.8 | 7,425 | 41,599 | 89.5 | 6,704 7, 589 
July-September 1959_______ _- 25.8 | 9,092 | 35,230 | 15.2 | 4,582 | 30,201 | 89.7/| 4,510 5, 029 
34.1 | 2,769 | 8,121 | 22.6 | 1,513 | 6,689 | 87.7 1, 432 
40.4 | 2,358 | 5,837 | 28.2 1,330 | 4,709 | 91.1 1, 128 
ADJUSTED REENLISTMENT RATES 
Fiscal year 1957, total_............ 46.7 | 53,635 {114,755 | 16.2 | 10,543 | 65,077 | 86.7 | 43,092 | 49, 678. 
Fiscal year 1958, total !_........... 45.6 | 39,424 | 86,459 | 21.5 | 12,004 | 56,125 | 90.1 | 27,380 | 30,334 
July-December 1957 _ _..._.--- 45.2 | 20,491 | 45,330 | 18.4 | 5,178 | 28,216 | 89.5 | 15,313 17,114 
January-June 1958_... __.__..- 48. 18, 933 | 41,129 | 24.8 | 6,916 | 27,909 | 90.0 | 12,017 
Fiscal year 1959, total___...__..._- 33.5 | 32,597 | 97,183 | 23.2 | 19,039 | 81,909 | 89.3 | 13,558 | 15, 184 
July-December 1958__ _ _------ 33.6 | 17,579 | 52,342 | 22.8 | 9,989 | 43,845 | 89.3 | 7,590 8, 497 
January-June 1959___......_._| 33.5 |. 15, 018 | 44,841 | 23.7 | 9,050 | 38,154 | 89.2/| 5,968 6, 687 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months___-- 31.1 | 15,145 | 48,766 | 19.6 | 8, 0384 | 40,899 | 90.4 7,111 7, 867° 
July-September 1959___ ____- 29.2 | 9,970 | 34,154 | 17.6 | 5,048 | 28,747 | 91.0| 4,922 5, 407 
VRE cE 34.3 | 2,781 8, 100 | 23.7 1,598 | 6,754 | 87.9 1, 183 1, 346 
36.8 | 2, 6, 512 | 25.7 1,388 | 5, 90.3 1, 006 1,114 


! Adjusted reenlistment rates for fiscal year 1958 and thereafter eliminate to the extent practicable, distor. 
tions caused by large-scale early release programs. 


Nore.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on p. 12.31. 
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Reenlistment rates for Marine Corps Regulars by category, fiscal year 1955 to date 


Total Regulars lst termers Career Regulars 7 
Re- Re- Re- 
en- | Re- | Eligi- | en- | Re- | Eligi- | en- | Re- | Eligi. 
list- | enlist-| bles | list- | enlist-| bles | list- | enlist-| bles 
ment | ments ment | ments ment} ments 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cen 
Fiscal: year 20.6 | 6,392 | 31,023 | 16.5 | 3,877 | 23,565 | 33.7] 2,515| 7,459 
Fiscal year 37.8 | 12,699 | 33,587 | 23.7 | 6,036 | 25,467 | 821] 6,663| 8 1% 
Fiscal:yenr 29.1 | 15,696 | 53,939 | 17.0 | 7,487 | 44,066 | 83.1] 8209] 
Fiscal year 1958, total.._.........- 39.8 | 12,095 | 30,371 | 24.2| 5,369 | 22,222| 825] 6,726] 8149 . 
July-December 1957. ....-..-- 309 | 6,485 | 20,994 | 16.1 | 2,636 | 16,331 | 825] 3,849| 4,683 
January-June 59.8 | 5,610| 9,377 | 46.4 | 2733 | 5,801 |825| 2877] 
Fiscal year 1959, 31.9 | 10, 563 | 33,159 | 20.2 | 5,208 | 26,277 | 76.5| 5,265| 6,8R 
July-December 1958... .......- 38.6 | 5,829 | 15,116 | 25.3 | 2,844 | 11,241 | 77.0] 2,985| 
January-June 26.2 | 4,734 | 18,043 | 16.3 | 2.454 | 15,036 | 75.8| 2280] 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months... 20.9 | 3,135 | 14,975 | 11.6 | 1,449 | 12,484 | 67.7| 1,686| 2491 
July-September 1959_........- 19.8 | 2,043 | 10,317 | 10.9| 948] 8,685 | 67.1 | 1,005| 1,62 
2h 2662}125|. 276| 2202|722| ‘332 460 
242| 484} 1,996|141|°. 225| 1597| 259 399 
ADJUSTED REENLISTMENT RATES 
Fiscal year 1957, 31.1 | 17,247 | 55,490 | 18.5 | 8,280 | 44,850 | 84.3} 8,967] 10,631 
Fiscal year 1958, total............- 41.6 | 13,008 | 31,284 | 26.4 | 6,056 | 22,909 | 83.0| 6,952] 8,375 
July-December 1957. ......--- 36.0 | 8,166 | 22,675 | 220] 3,865 | 17,560] 841| 4,301 | 5,115 
January-June 56.2} 4,842] 8,609] 41.0| 2191 | 5,349] 81.3] 2651| 3,260 
Fiscal year 1959, total 1___......... 32.6 | 10,958 | 33,664 | 21.1 | 5,623 | 26,682 | 76.4| 5,335 | 6,982 
July-December 1958. ...-..--- 36.1 | 5,075 | 14,043 | 22.0 | 2,281 | 10,366 | 76.0} 2,794) 3,677 
January-June 1959...........- 30.0 | 5,883 | 19,621 | 20.5 | 3,342 | 16,316 | 76.9| 2.541 | 3,305 
Fiscal year 1960, 1st 5 months... 27.4 | 4,352 | 15,899 | 17.4| 2,265 | 13,037 | 729| 2,087| 2,862 
July-September 1959.......--- 26.8 | 2,925 | 10,807 | 17.2| 1,550| 9,015| 73.1] 1,375] 1,882 
ds 233} 801| 2833/17.6| '408| 2316| 76.0| 393 517 
November... 2.9| 62 | 2169/180| 307) 1,706|689| 319 463 


_ 1 Adjusted’’ reenlistment rates for fiscal year 1959 eliminate to the extent practicable, distortions caused 
by large-scale early release progrs ms. 


Norte.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on p. 1231. 
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Reenlistment rates for Air Force Regulars by category, fiscal year 1955 to date 


Total Regulars ist termers Career Regulars 
= Re- | Eligi- = Re- | Eligi- = Re- | Eligi- 
en- en- en- 
list- | enlist- | bles | list- | enlist-| bles | list* | enlist-| bles 
ment ment ments ment | ments 
rate rate 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cent 

23.5 | 55,700 |237,496 | 14.4 | 28,676 |198, 980 | 70.2 | 27,024 | 38, 516 
44.2 |105,617 |289,221 | 20.3 | 52,273 |178, 554 | 87.9 | 53,344 | 60,667 
Fiscal year 1957... 49.4 73,526 |148, 765 | 36.5 | 41,477 |113, 708 | 91.4 | 32,049 | 35, 057 
Fiscal year 1958, total. ............ 54.8 | 71, 203 |130,036 | 39.8 | 36,933 | 92,712 | 91.8 | 34,270 | 37,324 
a Ss scchvnnwedl 45.6 | 33,915 | 74,300 | 30.6 | 17,138 | 55,928 | 91.3 | 16,777 18, 372 
January-June 1958. ......_..-. 66.9 | 37,288 | 55,736 | 53.8 | 19,795 | 36,784 | 92.3 | 17,403 | 18,952 
Fiscal year 1950, total......______. 61.5 | 70,908 |115,219 | 45.7 | 34,940 | 76,512 | 92.9 | 35,968 | 38, 707 
july Poumbe, By iencuiina 61. 5 | 41, 232 | 67,064 | 45.7 | 20,243 | 44,270 | 92.1 989 | 22,704 
61.6 48,155 | 45.6 | 14,697 | 32,242 | 041 | 14,979 | 15,013 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months____- 48.1 | 21,176 | 44,008 | 28.9) 8,786 | 30,399 | 91.0 | 12,398 13,610 
45.4 | 13,014 | 28,674 | 27.4 | 5,586 | 20,379 | 80.5 7,428 8, 205 
50.7.| 4,272] 8,421 | 30.3) 1,724} 5,608 | 93.4 5A8 2,728 
56.3 | 3,800 6,914 841) 1,476 | 4,327 | 93.3 414 2, 587 
ADJUSTED REENLISTMENT RATES 
Fiscal year 1957, total-..... wpa Sib 42.1 | 54,620 |129, 859 | 27.9 | 27,955 [100,186 | 89.9 | 26,665 | 29,673 
Fiscal year 1968, total !_........__. 50.8 | 67,056 [112,057 | 43.7 | 32,819 | 75,005 | 92.6 | 34,237 | 36,962 
July-December 1957. ........ 57.9 | 27,344 | 47,204 | 38.9 | 11,919 | 30,662 | 93.2 15,425 | 16,542 
January-June 1958... _...-.._. 61.2 | 39,712 | 64,853 | 47.0 | 20,900 | 44,433 | 92.1 | 18,812 | 20,420 
Fiscal year 1959, total.........._.. 55.7 | 72.470 |130,138 | 42.6 | 40,560 | 95,161 | 91.2 | 31,910 | 34,977 
July-December 1958... ___- 54.8 | 41,256 | 75,335 | 40.4 | 21, 782 | 58,885 | 90.8 | 19,474 | 21, 450 
January-June 1959-__..-_.._._- 57.0 | 31,214 | 54,803 | 45.5 | 18,778 | 41,276 | 91.9 | 12,436 | 13, 527 
Fiscal year 1960, Ist 5 months... -_- 55.6 | 27,235 | 48,975 | 40.4 | 13,955 | 44,540 | 92.0 | 13,280 | 14,535 
“July-September 52.9 | 16,776 | 31,731 | 38.7 8,014 | 23,021 | 7,862/ 8,710 
55.1 | 5,203 | 9,607 | 2,600) 6,783 | 93.4) 2,684 2, 874 
67.6 | 5,166 | 7,637 | 50.8 | 2,482 | 4,786 | 95.9) 2,734 2, 851 
| Adjusted reenlistment rates for fiscal year 1958 and thereafter eliminate to the extent icable, distor- 
fiscal 


tions caused by large-seale early release programs. Increase in rate from year 1957 to 
year 1958 due in part to change in standards of eligibility for t. 


Nore.—See definitions of reenlistment rates given on pp. 1231. 
Estimated male nonprior service accessions to active forces 


Fiseal year: Fiseal year—Continued 
1951 1, 380, 000 1956 580, 000 
1952 960, 000 1957 570, 000 
1953 950,000 1958. 440, 000 
1954 650, 000 1959. 460, 000 
1955 = 700, 000 


52087 O—60——15 
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Estimated military manpower gains from civil life, by source, fiscal years 1957-59 


{In thousands} 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Total Activé and Reserve Forces___..__._._._-__..... v3 750 630 600 
From manpower pool '__...___-_..--------_------.---2-- 570 440) 440 
Reserve Forces, total nonprior service 90 
1 Includes volunteers 17 to 18% E 
loses to and wo Active Pores 


Estimated military service status of male population, aged 19 to 26, June 30, 1959 


Entered Active Forces 
Age nearest birthda: bh 
d Number | Percent of 
total 

9, 180 3, 673 40.0 


Initial enlistments and inductions by mental group, fiscal year 1959, Department 


of Defense 
Total Enlistments'| Inductions 
Number 
dl 392, 049 280, 798 111, 251 
Group II_. wail 109, 059 83, 646 25, 413 
~ 187, 104 145, 599 41, 505 
“Th 
Percent distribution 

27.8 29.8 22.8 

! Male non; service enlistments into regular components subject to qualitative distribution quotas. 

2 Includes inductees who scored below mental group IV but were administratively “hy 


| | | 
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HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Washington, D.C. 


ARMY EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The Army’s educational system comprises : 
On-the-job training (duty time). 
Training at Army service schools (duty time). 
Training of military personnel at civilian institutions to meet specific post 
schooling requirements (duty time). 
General educational development (voluntary individual study generally con- 
ducted after normal duty hours for self-development, increased understanding, 
and enhanced military performance). 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Much of the instruction that produces a skilled soldier is conducted on the 
job after he has completed basic combat and advanced individual training. 


AGPS-G 


ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 


The Army maintains 1 service Academy, atory school, 2 service colleges, 
19 branch schools, 11 specialist schools, a ma miscellaneous schools and Depart- 
ment of the Army separate school courses ys provide training for officer and 
enlisted personnel. ‘Training provided in these schools is to meet. specific per- 
sonnel requirements of the sone and includes courses within the following 
occupational areas: 

Combat. 

Diectronics. 

Electrical maintenance. 

Precision maintenance. 

Military crafts, 

Motor maintenance. 
Clerical. 


Special assignment (e.g., language and area studies). 

Courses at Army servic? schools range in length from 8 weeks to 42 weeks, the 
average being 14 weeks. In scope and substance the enlisted courses are com- 
parable to those of trade schools.and technital institutes. Most require the appli- 
cation of fundamental civilian school disciplines. Army service school training 
is considered for appropriate academic credit by civilian schools and colleges 
under the recommendations of the American Council on Education. The Com- 
mission on the Accreditation of Service Experiences thereof publishes a guide for 
evaluation.. This constitutes recognition of the formal educational nature of such 
schooling. 

Approximately 30 of every 100. men.coming into service are sent to an Army 
service school after they have completed basic combat training (8 weeks). Others 
may be selected for service schooling at some later date in order to provide 
progressive training in their occupational specialty. The rate of participation in 
this latter phase of service schooling is.approximately 15,in every 100 men. 

During fiseal year 1959, 57,677 officers and 73,932 enlisted personnel completed 
resident service school courses. Of the aggregate total of 131,609, 94,674 were 
personnel of the Active Army. The remainder were personnel of the U.S. Army 
Reserve, National Guard, foreign, and the other services. 


DUTY-TIME TRAINING EN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


During fiscal year 1959, 1,495 officers and 219 enlisted men completed high- 
level professional and skills courses in graduate schools, industrial organizations, 
and technical institutes. Long courses (over 20 weeks) were usually those in 
civilian universities at the master and doctoral degree levels in critical academic 
specialties. Requirements for the latter, e.g., comptrollership, personnel man- 
agement, nuclear studies, engineering, exist in general staff and the technical 
and administrative services. 
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Initiated in March 1958, enlisted personnel, on a voluntary basis, have been 
offered 1 or 2 years of onduty training at a civilian college, enlisting respectively 
for 3 or 6 years. This training is sponsored by the technical and administrative 
services according to their needs and is exceedingly selective. To date 306 
enlisted personnel have been enrolled with a present active enrollment of 287 
studying at 77 schools located in 40 States. : 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The following table illustrates the average participation (enrollments) and 
total course completions during fiscal year 1959 in the various levels of instruction: 


Enrollments | Completions 
level—enlisted 30, 128 

10, 412 168, 378 


. Responsive to the parents, clergy, and educators, the Department of Defense 
has promised “to provide the common services and materials by which depart- 
ments may assure for members of their commands, educational opportunities 
in subjects normally taught in civilian academic institutions.” 

The permanent field facility designed to implement that promise is the United 
States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. (USAFI). Policies govern- 
ing its operation derive from recommendations of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in the Armed Forces, comprising 15 civilian educators 
and 7 military representatives, reporting to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(manpower and personnel). 

With over 200 correspondence or self-teaching courses, ranging inclusively 
from elementary to college levels, USAFI implements in part, the promise that 
any soldier who wants more education (in the formal sense) can get it while 
in service. The records of all USAFI courses and tests completed are kept 
(permanently) at USAFI, Madison, Wis. Upon the request of the soldier (or 
former soldier) these records are referred to schools and other civilian agencies. 
The Army’s general educational development program provides for fulfillment of 
the remainder of the promise. 

Department of Defense augments USAFI by negotiating contracts with as 
many civilian accredited colleges as possible to provide correspondence courses 
to military personnel at a very nominal cost to the serviceman. 

The provision per se of opportunities for individual study, however, is in- 
sufficient as a basis for the Army’s program of general educational development. 
Without a commonder’s influence, usually not more than 1 of 30 or 40 men will 
take advantage on his own time of educational facilities while he is in the 
service. When 10 percent or more of a command undertakes programed studies 
and tests designed to raise their educational levels, it usually is because the 
commander and his full-time civilian education adviser take aggressive personal 
interest in bringing as many as posisble under accredited or accreditable, and 
therefore purposeful, instruction. Right now the rate of participation is over 
15 percent. Such activity contributes importantly toward the achievement of 
the Army’s personnel quality and prestige objectives as well as to the economy’s 
pool of better educated and skilled manpower. More education frequently en- 
ables an individual to qualify for service schooling in a critical skill that has 
an exact civilian counterpart. 

Each individual who comes into active service for more than 120 days is 
eligible for the following additional education services : 

Free advisement and counseling by a professional civilian educator at each 
installation Army education center. 

Free diagnostic and achievement tests. 

Free onpost vocational, high school, and college level classes in English, mathe- 
matics, history, science, and languages. 
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Tuition assistance of $7.50 per semester credit hour or $22.50 per Carnegie 
gnit (high school) for classes after normal duty hours in enteliind civilian 

schools. 

Installations establish Army education centers as required. Those having a 

strength of 750 and over are required to maintain at least one. In addi- 
tion, each battalion size unit is entitled to two classrooms in its own immediate 
area. The Army education center is the powerplant for the general educational 
development of Army personnel. In it are the personnel, materials, and facili- 
ties for advisement, registration, testing, instruction, and study. 

Preparatory instruction is for unit personnel whose aptitude area scores are 
below those required for Army service school attendance, who do not have a 
complete grammar school education, or who otherwise require review instruction 
on the adult level as basis for higher level studies. It is essential for career 
noncomissioned officers and specialists. This comprises classroom instruction 
in English, arithmetic, history, geography, and science. Most commanders au- 
thorize from 120 to 180 hours of instruction on duty time for this purpose. 

The Army pays a part of the cost for the after-duty-hour study of officer and 
enlisted personnel. In continental United States, over 100 colleges and universi- 
ties are involved. University of Maryland serves our personnel in England, 
Europe, and the Far East; Florida State University, Panama, and Puerto Rico. 
Universities of Hawaii and Alaska serve in those areas. All work is in the 
classroom for residence credit toward a college degree. Compensatory service is 
required of each officer who receives tuition asisstance. No compensatory service . 
(ie., no extension of period of service or reenlistment) is required of enlisted 
personnel. 


NAVAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


1. All education and training conducted by the Navy is directed primarily 
toward meeting needs of the service. 

2. With the Armed Forces at current size, retention of ideal proportions of 
career motivated personnel is a serious problem. We can expect continued high 
turnover ; therefore, the Navy must continue to devote much of its effort to train- 
ing of replacements for those personnel who choose to leave. 

3. Naval personnel must be broadly qualified in many areas to meet the require- 
ments of the present and future Navy. 

4. Tab A contains descriptive data concerning officer education and training 
programs. Tab B contains this type of data concerning enlisted training. 


Tas A’ 
OFFICER TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The Navy has long recognized the difference between education and training 
in the field of officer professional development. While the two concepts merge, 
and overlap, to varying degrees, in different categories and in different grades, 
in peacetime the Navy stresses deep, long-range professional foundations of 
strong educational connotations, and in mobilization and war, shifts emphasis, 
perforce, toward training. 


1, Five-term college training 

(a) Objective: To meet the requirement for baccalaureate level education for 
officers augmented from Naval Reserve status or integrated from enlisted status 
into the Regular Navy. 

(b) Scope: Examples of schools utilized are University of South Carolina and 
Stanford University. Officer students pursue curriculum which are approved by 
professor of naval science. 

(ce) Location of training: Conducted at 46 universities, particularly those 
which have an NROTC unit provided they have a summer session. 

(d@) Number of students : 370. 


2. General line school 


(a) Objective: To broaden the mental outlook and to increase the professional! 
knowledge of line officers in order that they may better perform the duties and 
meet the responsibilities associated with higher rank. 
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(b) Scope: This program allows officers to pursue such professional subjects 
as engineering, seamanship, and navigation. Courses are provided on elective 
and required basis. 

(c) Location of training: U.S. Naval Postgraduate seas Monterey, Calif. 

(@) Number of students : 540. 


8. Postgraduate education 


(a) Objective: To provide advanced education to eligible commissioned officers 
in order to meet the needs of the service. 
(b) Scope: This, program permits selected officers to take higher education 


_ in certain instances to the doctorate level. 


(c) Location of training ; At U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif, 
and at selected civilian institutions. 
(d) Number of students; 680. 


4. Service colleges 

(a) Objective: To provide professional education designed to equip officers for 
higher command. 

(b) Scope: Selected officers obtain professional broadening in both joint and 
oe subjects such as strategic planning, logistics, and military-political 
affairs. 

(c) Location of training: Various. Typical are the following schools te which 
naval officers are sent: Naval War College at Newport, R.I.; Armed Forces Staff 


‘College, Norfolk, Va.; National War College, Washington, D.C. 


(@) Number of students: 408. 
5. Functional training schools 


(a) Objective: To provide instruction in the performance of specialized tasks 
or functions which are not normal to professional training of officers. 

(b) Scope: Examples of this type of training at functional schools are: ad- 
vanced undersea weapons, deep sea diving; firefighting, guided missiles, and 
special weapons. Examples of training offered ashore are: antisubmarine war- 
fare damage control and firefighting, communications, air defense and combat 
information center, and gunnery. 

(c) Location of schools: 

Functional: Naval Guided Missile School, Dum Neck, Va., and Pomona, 
Calif.; Naval School, Deep Sea Divers, Washington, D.C.; Naval School, 
Advanced Undersea Weapons, Key West, Fla. 

Fleet: Fleet Training Centers, Newport, R.I., Norfolk, Va., Charleston, 
8.C., San Diego, Calif., Submarine School, New London, Conn., Fleet Sonar 
Schools, Key West, Fia., and San Diego, Calif. 

(d) Number of students: 1,450. 


6. Aviation training 


(a), Objective: To train selected officers in the techniques and theory of flight. 

(b) Scope: Example of training includes flight instruction, areodynamics, 
navigation, gunnery, and engineering. 

(c) Location of schools: Basic instruction taught at the U.S, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla. Advanced instruction taught at the U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

(ad) Number of students: 570. 


7. Special technical schools , 

(a) Objective: To provide special instruction in various technical specialties 
to meet needs of the service. 

(b) Scope: Examples of types of training are: electronics, freight transporta- 
tion, journalism, photographic interpretation, communication, supply, finance, 
and oil burning. 

(c) Location of training: Various. Schools typical of this area are: Freight 
Transportation School, Oakland, Calif.; Foreign Language Courses at U.S. 
Naval Intelligence School, Washington, D.C. 

(ad) Number of students : 760, 


8. Correspondence courses (including USAFI) 


(a) Objective: USAFI to provide personnel with off-duty educational oppor- 
tunities in subjects normally taught in civilian institutions. Other, to provide 
opportunity for self-study inprofessional naval subjects. 
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(b) Scope: Examples of types of education available are a complete coverage 
of professional subjects, mathematics, English, history, and languages from 
elementary through college levels. 

(c) Location of training: At ship or station of individual enrolled, admin- 
istered through USAFI, Madison, Wis., and in the case of correspondence 
courses administered primarily through U.S. Naval Correspondence Course 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(d) Number of students : 59,400 (includes 11,000 USAF participants). 

9. Tuition aid 

(a) Objective: To permit naval officers to take off-duty courses in nearby 
accredited colleges, universities, and junior colleges, with the Navy defraying 
part of tuition cost, 

(b) Seope: Examples of types of training are engineering, mathematics, and 
English normally on junior college and college levels. 

(c) Location of training: At or near major continental U.S. naval bases 
such as University of Washington at Seattle, Wash., and College of William and 
Mary Extension, Norfolk, Va. 

(d) Number of students: 800. program has been re- 
established and is expanding. ) ofits 

‘AB 


ENLISTED TRAINING 


‘Enlisted training is basically technical; i.e, it develops capability in solving 
standard types of technical problems. it is also oriented toward developing 
groups of people, who have similar abilities, to perform tasks that require 
particular skills. Therefore, enlisted training, dependent upon the degree of 
skill, intelligence, or judgment required, may be compared to that of civilian 
trade schools or institutions leading to higher educational! levels. 

Each young naval enlistee is given a period of recruit training, during which 
he learns the basic fundamentals required of a man-o-warsman, and concur- 
rently he transitions from civilian to sailor. Since this training is entirely 
oriented to this transition, it will be omitted from this discussion. 

Technical training either in formal school or on the job commences immedi- 
ately after recruit training. Of our 62 naval enlisted ratings, 58 require that 
at least some of the input be from technical schools. 

A. PROGRAMS 
1, Basic technical (class A) 

(a) Objective.-—To provide basic technical knowledges and skills required to 
prepare enlisted personnel for apprentice and lower petty officer rates. 

(b) Evamples of courses—Hlectronic technician, machinery repair, store- 
keeper, journalist, personnelman. 

(ce) Location of schoo}s.—U.S. Naval Training Centers at Great Lakes, IL. ; 
San Diego, Calif.; Bainbridge, Md.; U.S. Naval Schools Command, Treasure 
Island, Calif. ; : Newport, R.I. ; and Norfolk, Va. 

(d) Number of students.— 20,400. 


2. Advanced technical (class B) 

(a) Objective.—To provide advanced technical knowledges and skills required 
to prepare enlisted personnel for the higher petty officer rates. 

(b) Examples of cowrses—Construction mechanic, electrician mate, photogra- 
phers. 

(c) Location of schools.—U.S. Naval Schools, Construction, Port Hueneme, 
Calif. ; U.S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill; Naval Air Technical Train- 
ing Unit, Pensacola, Fla. 

(d) Number of students.—2,930. 


3. Special schools (class C) : - 

(a) Objective.—To train enlisted personnel in.a particular skill or technique 
which, in general, is not peculiar to any one rating. 

(b) Haamples of courses.—Camera repair, supply, oxygen repair. 

(c) Location of schools.—Naval Air Technical Training Unit at Pensacola, 
Fia.; and Lakehurst, N.J.; U.S, Naval Schools Command, Newport, R.I.; U.S. 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif. ; U.S. Naval School, Compressed tide, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

(ad) Number of students.—3,760. 
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4. Functional schools 


(a) Ovjective—To provide training in the performance of specialized tasks 
or functions which are not normal to rating training of enlisted personnel. 

(b) Examples of courses.—Assembly and maintenance of advanced undersea 
weapons, guided missiles, mines, special weapons, nets; deep sea and salvage 
diving; firefighting; operation and operational maintenance of various kinds 
of shipboard equipment. 

(c) Location of schools.—Various. Typical. are the following functional and 
fleet schools to which naval enlisted personnel are sent : 

Functional: Naval Guided Missiles Schools, Dam Neck, Va., and Pomona, 
Calif. ; Naval Schools, Mine Warfare, Yorktown, Va.; Naval School, Deep 
Sea Divers, Washington, D.C. 

Fleet: Fleet Training Centers, Newport R.I., Norfolk, Va., Charleston, 

§$.C., San Diego, Calif., Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Fleet Air Defense Training 
Centers, Dam Neck, Va., and San Diego, Calif. 
(d) Number of students.—700. 


5. Correspondence courses (including USAF!) 

(a) Objective— 

USAFI: To provide personnel with off-duty educational opportunities in 
subjects normally taught in civilian institutions. 
Other: To provide opportunity for self-study in professional naval subjects. 

(b) Examples of courses.—Complete coverage of professional subjects, Eng- 
lish, history, and languages from elementary through college levels. 

(c) Location of schools—At ship or station of individual enrolled, adminis- 
tered through USAFI, Madison, Wis., and in the case of correspondence courses 
administered through U.S, Naval Correspondence Course Center, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(d) Number of students.—352,400. (includes 44,000 USAFI participants). 

6. On ship or base (off-duty training) 

(a) Objective —To broaden enlisted personnel’s general knowledge, 

(b) Examples of courses.—Political science, Spanish, current events. 

(c) Location of training —On board ship or station. 

(d) Number of students.—Estimated 5,000. 

7. Tuition aid program 


(a) Objective——To permit personnel to take off-duty courses in nearby ac- 
credited colleges, universities, and junior colleges with the Navy defraying part 
of the tuition cost. 

(b) Ezvamples of courses.—Courses are available in engineering, mathematics, 
and English normally on junior college and college levels. 

(c) Location of training —At or near major continental U.S. naval bases such 
as University of Washington at Seattle, Wash., and College of William and Mary 
Extension, Norfolk, Va. 

(d) Number of students. —7,200. 

Nore.—This program has been recently reestablished and is expanding. 


8. Enlisted advanced school program 


(a) Objective.—To provide a program of adyanced technical education and 
training for enlisted personnel to provide the systems analysts required to operate 
and maintain the increasingly complex technical equipment for naval ships and 
aircraft. 

(b) of courses.—A 4-year college level electrical engineering course 
combined with 8 years obligated service. 

(c) Location of training.—Purdue University. 

(d) Number of students.—}4 (fiscal year 1957, first year this program; 
expanding. ) 


ATR FORCE BDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Are University 


Air University provides a coordinated program of professional education for 
officers of the U.S. Air Force within one integrated school system. This program 
is planned to equip officers with the knowledge and skills necessary for assuming 
progressively more important assignments in command and staff positions. 
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Within the Air University system are the War College; the Command and 
Staff College; the Institute of Technology; Headquarters Air Force ROTC 
(Reserve Officers Training Corps); the Extension Course Institute, USAF; 
the Research Studies Institute ; and the Air University Library. 

Air Force officers must be able to solve complex problems of military manage- 
ment, tactics, and strategy having many variable factors. Air University aims 
to teach the student how to seek solutions; to develop in the student the ability, 
the mental know-how, to attack problems in an orderly manner, by logic, by 
analysis, by applying tested principles at.every step. This approach differs from 
that of Air Training Command, where courses are vocational and are designed 
to qualify officers and airmen in a wide variety of technical specialties ranging 
from piloting airplanes to splicing telephone cables. In contrast with training 
in technical skills, where the aim is the imparting of known facts and approved 
techniques, in Air University education “approved solutions” are avoided 
wherever possible, in the belief that their use would narrow the range of the 
student’s thinking and discourage unfettered originality. : 


A. WAR COLLEGE 


(1) The mission of the War College is to prepare senior officers for high com- 
mand and staff duty with large Air Force units and to promote sound concepts 
of air power to assure its most effective development and employment. 

(2) Since major problems facing high command and staff officers are of such 
complexity as to require group solution, the instruction is so organized that at 
least half of the students’ scheduled time is spent in seminar work. Lectures, 


forums, conferences, student presentations, research, thesis preparation, and 
critiques take up the remainder of the students’ scheduled time. The War 


College does not provide approved solutions to the problems presented to the 
student body nor attempt to prescribe or suggest in any manner what the solu- 
tions should be. Seminar groups are encouraged te arrive at solutions to prob- 
Jems through individual study, analytical reasoning, reflective thinking, and 
group discussion. Qne hundred and sixty-six students attend this academic 
year course annually. 

B. COMMAND AND STAFF COLLEGE 


(1) The mission of the Command and Staff College is to increase the profes- 
sional competence of Air Force officers for command and staff duties. \ 

(2) The curriculum. as a whole is oriented toward a general approach to mili- 
tary education. The philosophy of a general education is supported by studies 
in the elements of national power, air staff organization, staff planning, com- 
mand, and basic military doctrine, and exercises in operational employment. 
The course consists of lectures and seminars. Guests and faculty members give 
the lectures. Material presented in the lectures is expanded upon and discussed 
in seminars. Other seminars.are devoted to solving simulated command and 


staff problems. Six hundred students attend this course annually. 
C. SQUADRON OFFICER SCHOOL 


(1) The Squadron Officer School operates the USAF resident professiona) 
school for squadron grade officers and prepares selected officers for the command 


tasks asociated with squadrons and for the performance of staff duties normally 


performed by captains and lieutenants. 
(2) The, Squadron Officer School is concerned with education rather than 


training and seeks to develop the whole man, In the mental, physical, and 
spiritual areas the Squadron Officer School tries to guide the young officer 
toward his maximum potential as a leader in the Air Force. The school offers 


3 courses of 14 weeks duration each, to 3,000 officers annually. 


D. ACADEMIC INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL 


The Academic Instructor School has the mission of increasing the effectiveness 
of selected Air Force instructors. The school offers 6 classes annually to officers, 
airmen, and civilians for an annual output of over 1,000 students. 
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E. WARFARE SYSTEMS SCHOOL 


The objective of the Warfare Systems School is to increase the technical 
knowledge of Air Force officers in warfare systems. It provides three resident 
courses and various briefings. This course has a maximum input of 150 officers 
annually. 

F. EXTENSION COURSE INSTITUTE 


(1) The Extension Course Institute at Gunter AFB, Ala., is responsible for 
conducting correspondence type training for the Air Force. Enrollment in BCI 
is approximately 300,000 students. Participation in ECI courses is open to Air 
Force officers and airmen both on active duty and reservists, Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps personnel, CAP members and civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense. 

(2) ECI currently offers a curriculum of 109 courses. Of these, five are gen- 
eral in nature and the balance are specialized, pertaining to Air Force career 
areas. In all, 29 career areas are represented in the curriculum. 


G. THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(1) The mission is to provide education to meet the technological, scientific, 
and other professional requirements of the Air Force as follows: 

(a) Provision of graduate and undergraduate engineering and graduate man- 
agement programs at the resident college located at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio. 

(b) Administration of the civilian institutions program under which Air Force 
personnel are educated in a wide variety of professional fields in civilian col- 
leges, universities, hospitals, medical schools, and industrial establishments. 

(2) Academic and military prerequisite vary somewhat for each particular 

m. However, the general basic eligibility criteria and academic pre- 
requisite is as follows: 

(a) Bea career officer in the grade of lieutenant colonel or below. 

(b) Completion of at least 18 months’ active duty as an officer. 

‘(c) Officers who do not possess a baccalaureate degree must successfully 
complete USAFI College level GED tests, and possess at least 30 semester hours 
of college credit. ; 

(3) In the foreign language training area, officers and airmen are selected 
to attend in order to satisfy specific Air Force needs. In all other phases of 
the IT program, officers submit formal applications for attendance. Personne! 
selected for IT training attend in a full-time duty status on official Air Force 
orders. They receive full pay and allowances. The Air Force pays all tuition 
charges, cost of books up to a maximum of $50 and all incidental fees. 

(4) Programs: 

(a) Resident program at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

(1) Training is offered in the following fields: 
Astronautical engineering. 
Engineering sciences. 
Aeronautical engineering. 
Electrical engineering. 
Nuclear engineering. 
Industrial administration.’ 
Engineering administration.’ 
Civil engineering (base and staff personnel entering are engineers 
but need training in service operations). 
Advanced logistics. 
Engineering management.’ 
(2) Officer input into this program was 392 in fiscal year 1959. 

(b) Civilian institutions program. 

(1) During fiscal year 1959, instruction was provided at 78 civilian col- 
leges (exclusive of short courses, training with industry, and medical) and 
universities in the following fields : , 


‘No further enrollments will be made in the resident 
courses are being transferred to civilian institution program in these courses. The 


cal 
ent 
ers 


Te 
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Engineering. 
Bio and physical sciences. 
Arts and social sciences. 
Management. 

Academy instructors and special sunceach instructors. 

Meteorology. 

Medical. 

(2) Officers attending civilian institutions can earn college degrees pro- 
vided they meet the degree requirements of the institutions attended and 
the program pursued is degree worthy. 

(3) Officers input into this program was 1,085 in fiseal year 1959, exclu- 
sive of medical personnel. 

(c) Foreign language training. 

(1) Intensive foreign language training against Air Force requirements 
is provided for both officers and airmen to qualify them to perform their 
duties more efficiently. 

(2) Instruction is accomplished primarily in civilian institutions. Some 
students are trained at Government-operated schools. 

(3) Personnel who attended civilian institutions may earn college degrees 
provided they meet the degree requirements of the institution concerned. 

(4) Input in fiseal year 1959 was 135 officers and 1,298 airmen. 

Training-with-industry program. 

(1) The Air Force industrial-training program has been developed to train 
selected officers either in the management or in the operational aspects of 
industrial operation. 

(2) The primary objective of the management program is to improve Air 
Force contractor relationships by acquainting officers with the characteris- 
tics of American industry, and the specialized procedures, skills, and proc- 
esses which contribute to the high degree of efficiency. The operational pro- 
gram, on the other hand, prepares officer engineers to assume responsibilities 
on specific aircraft weapons systems under development. 

(8) Officer input into this program was 110 in fiscal year 1959. 


HH. AIRMAN EDUCATION AND COMMISSIONING PROGRAM 


The airman education and commissioning program began in fiscal year 1960. 
The quota is a maximum of 388 active duty airman in the program, or 194 each 
fiscal year. ‘The Air University’s Institute of Technology establishes the aca- 
demic eligibility requirements for the program based upon the academic fields 
of study specified by Headquarters USAF, and on a maximum period of 2 years 
for the airmen to qualify for a baccalaureate degree. 


Arr Force EpucaTiIon SERVICES PROGRAM 
VOLUNTARY OFF-DUTY PROGRAM . 


The education services program provides continuing academic, vocational, and 
military career educational opportunities at all levels, Participation is volun- 
tary and is available to all officers and airmen on extended active duty. 

Provisions are made for an education services office on eyery Air Force in- 
stallation to provide counseling, enrollment, and testing services. As of Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, there were 21 officers, 387 airmen, and 213 civilian education 
advisers working full-time in the education services program. 


A, U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 


1. More than 200 correspondence courses are available to military personnel 
stationed anywhere in the world. The courses range in academic level from the 
elementary grades through second year college. There is wide coverage of sub- 
ject matter fields. While USAFI does not award academic credit, these courses 
are widely accepted for credit by high schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. USAFI forwards notification of course completion to schools upon request. 
The cost of an original enrollment is $5. Additional enrollments are free of 
charge as long as courses are successfully completed. 

2. Forty-four cooperating colleges and universities provide more than 6,400 
correspondence courses through USAFI. These courses are on the high school 
and college levels and are available anywhere in the world. The student upon 
successful completion receives correspondence credit for his work directly from 
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the college or university concerned. The military services pay the cost of lesson 
service for such courses. The student pays an enroliment fee and for the text- 
books and materials used. 

3. USAFI provides testing services on the elementary, high school, and first 
year college level. These permit the serviceman to progress at an accelerated 
rate, depending on his ability and past experiences. USAFI tests are widely 
accepted by civilian schools for academic credit. This is especially true of the 
general educational development (GED) tests.used to measure achievement for 
both high school equivalency and first-year college levels. During fiscal year 
1959 there were 38,462 high school GED tests and 20,435 college GED tests ad- 
ministered to Air Force personnel. 

4. During fiscal year 1959 there were 46,481 airman and 5,448 officer enroll- 
ments in USAFI correspondence courses. There was an overall decrease of 
18,117 from fiscal year 1956. The decrease in correspondence courses appears 
to be due to the dramatic increase in enrollments in civilian school classes during 
the same period. 


B. Group study classes 


1. Group study classes are organized on Air Force installations when needed 
and when there are 10 or more military personnel who desire to enroll. They 
range from elementary school through second-year college levels. 

2. USAF and BCI texts and end of course tests are recommended for use when 
available. When these materials are used, concurrent enrollment in the USAF! 
or BCI course is required. The credit earned is accepted by civilian schools 
for credit in approximately the same manner as are USAFI correspondence 


courses. During fiscal year 1959 there were 98,676 airman and 6,528 officer — 


enrollments in group study classes. 
OC. Ciwilian school classes 


1. Air Force personnel attend night classes offered on or near Air Force instal- . 


lations by accredited high schools, colleges, and universities. These classes are 
offered both in the United States and overseas. During calendar year 1959, 
a total of 124 high schools and 321 institutions of higher learning offered night 
classes which were attended by Air Force personnel. This program is pre- 
ponderantly at the college level. ’ 

2. The following colleges and universities offer on-base night courses in over- 
sea areas: 

(a) University of Maryland, Burope; north Africa; Near Dast; Far East 
(Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Guam, and Foremosa); North Atlantic (New Found- 
land, Greenland, Iceland, Bermuda, and the Azores). 

(b) Florida State University, Puerto Rico and Panama Canal Zone. 

(ec) University of Hawaii, Hawaii. 

(d) University of the Philippines, Philippine Islands. 

(e) University of Alaska, Alaska. 

3. Approximately 90 percent of these college-level classes provide full degree- 
granting credit transferable in the same manner as credits earned on the 
school campuses. The remainder provide “extension” credit, ordinarily trans- 
ferable in limited quantities. 

4. In fiscal year 1959, there were 86,919 airman and 28,063 officer enrollments in 
these classes. During fiscal year 1959, 74 airmen and 276 officers earned college 
degrees during off-duty time. In addition, 13,456 diplomas or certificates of 
equivalency were earned and 2,186 elementary certificates were attained. 


D. Final semester temporary duty 


1. Air Force personnel who have acquired sufficient academic credits so they 
can complete degree requirements within 6 months or less are eligible to apply 
for final semester temporary duty at the college of their choice... Officers and 
airmen who are approved for this program draw full pay and allowances while 
attending school, but pay their own costs of tuition, books, supplies, and fees. 
During fiscal year 1959, 91 airmen and 481 officers earned degrees through the 
final semester temporary duty program. 


E. Participation rates 


New enrollments, tests administered, and diplomas and degrees earned in 
the education services program are shown in tab A. Total participation figures 
are recorded by fiscal years. New enrollments and degrees and certificates 
earned during fiscal year 1959 only are shown in tab B. Total participation 
figures are divided into officer and airman categories. 


1 


Tf 


91, 212 85, 741 70, 106 68, 851 75, 715 
Group studv classes (on base)............... 65, 079 80,102 | 102,095 99, 175 79, 
Civilian schoo! classes (on or near base) ---_- 63, 571 74, 568 81,276 | 110,908 | 104, 213 
tary classes... 10,485 21,589| 19,749] 11, 


CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS, AND DEGREES EARNED 


Elementary certificates. 1,817 2, 552 3, 330 2, 
H school diplomas or certificates of 

10, 854 13, 284 14, 803 14, 479 
College degrees (earned on offduty time)_. - 1 353 301 366 342 
(Final semester temporary duty)... .....-. 608 485 508 484 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Tuition assistance. _.......-..4.---~-:.-<-.. off 357, 906 |$1, 420, 918 |$1, 804, 273 |$1, 656, 389 
Total cost, appropriated funds. 4, 527, 894 |2, 633, 143 |2, 313, 903 
Total cost, nonappropriated funds. _-.-....- 426,645 | 476,865 | 255,164 | 262,174 


! Data not available for these fiscal years. 
Source: Education services program quarterly reports. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 
1. New enrotlments 


USAFI |Groupstudy| Civilian 

courses classes school classes 
46, 481 98, 676 86, 919 


+ stud classes, 6.2 percent officers, 93.8 
: 10.5 percen group y - 
cent airmen; civilian school classes, 24.4 percent officers, 75.6 percent airmen. ve 


2. Certificates, diplomas, and degrees earned 


Blementary High school ~ 
certificates mas (or ollege 
certificate of degrees 
equivalency 


USAF MILITarRy AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The USAF military and technical training requirements are accomplished 
through an integrated training program of formal and on-the-job training con- 
ducted or supervised by Air Force commands and other By ghesvp voc agencies. 
Training requirements are developed and directed primarily toward meeting the 
needs of the service. 
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The formal military and technical training is administratively subdivided 
into the following general types of training advantages: 
1. Basic military training. 
2. Basic technical training. 
3. Advanced technical training. 
4. Specialized training. 
Attachment 1 contains descriptive data concerning officer technical training 
programs. Attachment 2 contains descriptive data concerning airman training. 


{Attachment 1] 


1. Technical training schools 

(a) Objective: To provide instructions in the performance of technical tasks 
or functions and in the supervision of airmen technicians. 

(6) Scope: Examples of this type of training at technical schools are: Air- 
craft and missile maintenance, communications and electronics, aircraft control 
and warning, armament and nuclear weapons, supply, comptroller, personnel, 
and administrative training. 

(c) Location of schools: Technical: Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.; Chanute 
Air Force Base, Ill.; Keesler Air Force Base, Miss.; Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex.; Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. ; Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. ; and Tyndall 
Air Force Base, Fila. 

(d) Number of graduates, fiscal year 1959; Basic, 2,512; advanced, 1,608. 


2. Special technical schools 


(@) Objective: This type of training is to provide instruction to experienced 
officer personnel on specialized equipment and/or functions. It is responsive 
to short-range one-time training requirements related to new operational pro- 
cedures and equipment. This training need is satisfied within Air Force 
resources or when necessary through contract training by equipment 
manufacturers. 

(b) Scope: Examples of types of training are electronic systems, maintenance 
and repair of missile and aircraft components, operation of electronic data 
processing equipment. 

{c) Location of training: At all bases enumerated above, and at facilities 
of various systems and subsystem manufacturers. 

(@) Number of students: 2,522. 

3. Flying training 

(a) Objective: To train selected aviation cadets and officers in the methods 
and techniques necessary to pilot and navigate military aircraft. 

(b) Seope: Examples of training includes flight instruction, aerodynamics, 
navigation, gunnery, and engineering. 

(c) Location of schools: (1) Pilot: Walden Airbase, Mo.; Webb Air Force 
Base, Tex.; Spence Airbase, Ga.; Reese Air Force Base, Tex.; Bainbridge Air- 
base, Ga.; Laredo Air Force Base, Tex.; Bartow Airbase, Fla.; Greenville Air 
Force Base, Miss.; Graham Airbase, Fla.; Vance Air Force Base, Okla.; Moore 
Air Force Base, Tex.; Craig Air Force Base, Ala.; (2) Navigator: Harlingen Air 
Force Base, Tex.; James Connally Air Force Base, Tex. 

(d) Number students entering training: 5,100. 


[Attachment 2] 


AIRMAN TRAINING 
1, Military training 

(a) Objective: Each Air Force enlistee is given a period of recruit training 
designed to teach him the basic fundamentals of becoming an airman. This 


—— is oriented entirely toward the enlistee’s transition from civilian to 
rman. j 


2. Technical training 


(a) Objective: This type of training is to provide instruction to airmen per- 
sonnel on the maintenance and operation of Air Force equipment and the pro- 
cedures for performing complex Air Force tasks. 

(6) Scope: Examples of this type training are communications and electronics, 
aircraft and missile maintenance, supply, personnel, atomic weapons, air traffic 
control and warning, data processing, accounting, and utilities. 


2. 2 238 


— 
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(c) Location of training: Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.; Chanute Air Force 
Base, Ill.; Keesler Air Force Base, Miss. ; Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.; Lowry 
Air Force Base, Colo. ; Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 

(d) Number of graduates, fiscal year 1959: Basic 45,557 ; advanced 11,819. 


$. Special technical schools 

(a) Objective: To provide instruction to experienced airmen on new equip- 
ment and/or functions where a short-range one-time requirement exists which 
cannot be satisfied by the normal technical training system. 

(b) Scope: Examples of this type training are primarily in the area of new 
communication-electronics systems and missiles. 

(c) Location of training: At all bases enumerated above, and at facilities of 
various systems and subsystem manufacturers. 

(d) Number of graduates, fiscal year 1959: 21,047. 

Mr, Hatry. May I say to the members of the committee, yesterday 
in connection with a question I propounded to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas, he gave us an answer which I thought at that 

articular time was in error. The distinguished Senator has had a 
ittle time to reflect on it and do a little research. He has addressed a 
letter this morning to the chairman of the full committee in explana- 
tion of his response to the question, which he admits was in error. 
And I ask unanimous consent that it be made a part of the record im- 
mediately after the response of the distinguished Senator and also at 
this point. 

Mr. Aparr. Which question was that, Mr. Chairman? What did 
it relate to? 

Mr. Dorn (handing). The Senator did some research. 

Mr. Hatry. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter from Senator Ralph W. Yarborough follows :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
February 24, 1960. 
Hon E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN TEAGUE: On reviewing the statement that I presented to your 
committee yesterday, I find that one statement which I made as to the present 
provisions of the bill was in error. In our discussions of the preservation of re- 
adjustment benefits for those reenlisting, I stated that the rights would be pre- 
served for the first reenlistment only, whereas the bill as finally passed by the 
Senate provides that readjustment benefits would be preserved for the duration 
of a period of continuous service in the Military Establishment. 

The provision arose as a result of an amendment offered by Senator Prouty 
during committee consideration of the bill, and it was decided by the committee 
to accept generally the provisions desired by the Defense Department. Al- 
though it was my original intent that this should apply only to the first re- 
enlistment, during the subsequent negotiations and final drafting of the amend- 
ment on this point by Senator Prouty’s office, Fre@d Blackwell, our committee 
counsel, and representatives of the Defense Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment insisted on the language as it now appears. 

I regret that I did not recall this variance between my intent and this amend- 
ment as actually adopted during my testimony yesterday, and am sending you 
this letter to correct any misunderstanding that may arise as a result thereof. I 
would be grateful if you would call the contents of this letter to the attention 
of the members of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. 
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Mr. Hauer. The next witnesses are from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, headed by Dr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick. 

We are glad to have you before the committee this morning, and 
of course you have some of your colleagues with you. If you will 
identify yourself and your colleagues for the record, then you may 
proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL. 
FARE (ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER FOR LEGISLATIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT; 
J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION; AND CHARLES W. RADCLIFFE, LEG- 
ISLATIVE REPORTS AND REFERENCE SECTION, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION) 


Dr. Derraicx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Lawrence 
G. Derthick, and I am the U.S. Commissioner of Education, in the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and I have with me Ralph C. M. Flynt, who is the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Legislative and Program Development, J. Harold Gold- 
thorpe, of the Division of Higher Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion, and Charles W. Radcliffe, of the Legislative Reports and Refer- 
ence Section of the Office of Education. 

We just had your chief State school officer, Dr. Bailey, helping 
us in the last couple of days. . 

Mr. Hauer. We think very highly of him down in my part of the 
country. 

Dr. Derruick. We do, also. 

Certainly I am very glad to appear before you today, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I have a brief prepared statement. I would like to read it, 
and then after that my associates and I will endeavor to answer any 
questions that you or the members of the committee may have. 

It is my understanding that we have been requested to testify 
concerning S. 1138 (in the House), a bill “To provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces between Janu 
31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” Essentially, this bill would extend, wit 
certain modifications, the education and training provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. The bill passed the 
Senate on July 21, 1959. 

S. 1138 would provide education and training benefits for those 

who served in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 
1, 1963. These provisions are substantially identical to those of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, except in the two 
scnitry | particulars: (1) An eligible veteran would be required to 
serve at least 180 davs in the Armed Forces to qualify for educational 
benefits; and (2) educational benefit payments would be made in the 
form or a grant during the first year of the ex-serviceman’s enrollment 
in an institution of higher education, thereafter in order to continue 
to receive the grant the veteran would be required to maintain a 
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scholastic average sufficient to place him in the upper half of his 
class. 

Should an ex-serviceman fail to maintain such ebpnding he would 
not be eligible for a similar grant in the following year. He would be 
authorized, however, to receive such allowance on a loan basis, if he 
so elects. In the event that the veteran improved his scholastic aver- 
age and placed in the upper half of his class, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, upon application would be required to cancel the amount of 
his loan and to pay him the difference, if any, between the amount 
of the loan and the amount of the t he might otherwise have 
received. The allowances for an academic year range from $990 for 
a single veteran to $1,440 for veterans with more than one dependent. 

Insofar as the provisions of this bill relate to the comparability of 
benefits to veterans under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 and other related and similar acts and the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of military manpower by the Defense Depart- 
ment, they do not fall within the purview of the Department of 
Health, Fducati and Welfare. We desire, therefore, to defer to 
the Department of Defense and to the Veterans’ Administration_in 
connection with such relationshi 

Section 3, subchapter VII, ofS. 1138 (in the House) would extend 
the provisions of existing vocational rehabilitation programs on the 
same basis as the provisions heretofore provided for veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. The President, in his 
budget message of January 18, 1960, has endorsed the principle of 
extending vocational rehabilitation services to the group of veterans 
of ime services aS a permanent program to and-in-hand 
with disability compensation. The Department, therefore, is pre- 
pared to concur in the recommendation of the President. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, except in re- 
lation to section 3 of S, 1138 (in the House) referred to above, is 
unable to recommend favorably concerning the extension of the edu- 
cational benefits for veterans as proposed in S. 1138 (in the House). 

The purpose of the educational benefits provided under the Vet- 
erans’ justment Assistance Act of 1952 was to provide for— 
vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportuaities to those 
service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have been 


interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during 
a period of national emergency. 


It is our understanding that at the present time y 


men are not 
_ being inducted into the Armed Forces below the age of 22 years. This 


is at or just above the average of those graduating from 
United States colleges. isdiustaran te lations of the selective 


service permit the deferment of military obligations on the part of 
college students. These regulations permit the deferment of military 
obligations at least until graduation and in some instances permit 
continued deferment for graduate or professional work. 

Moreover, the Department of Defense states that under the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 there are more than 30 ways whereby a young man 
may choose to fulfill his military service obligations. Many of the 
options thus provided under tha Master Forces Act. make it possible 
for the individual student to complete his educational program prior 
to rendering military service. 
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It appears to us, therefore, that the present selective service regu- 
lations and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 contain provisions which 
are adequate to permit a young man to synchronize his military serv- 
ice with his educational or vocational plans without serious detriment 
to the latter. 

While we have not made a detailed study of the impact of the fore- 

ing provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act and of the 
Reserve Forces Act, we do not have available information which indi- 
cates that the educational or vocational plans of young men are at 
this time being unduly interrupted or impeded by reason of their re- 
quired service in the Armed Forces. rtainly we would question 
whether the proposed legislation would fulfill the principles quoted 
above which were basic in the mind of Congress in passing the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

It isour judgment that the educational and vocational needs of y 
men subject to military service during peacetime should be Giunidorel 
as a part of the immediate and broader problem which involves the 
educational needs of all our young men and women. We would, of 
course, make a distinction in the case of men whose service was for the 
duration of war or a period of hostilities. Such men could not control 
either their time of induction or their length of service as can be done 
under present laws and regulations issued thereunder. 

It is particularly important during this period when we are under- 
going a shortage of young manpower that we consider the educational 
needs of the entire group of youth, including young women. It is of 
interest to note that we have several hundred thousand fewer young 
people aged 18 to 21 in 1960 than we had in 1940 when our population 
was only 132 million. Our population is now more than 145 million. 
We shall not again return to the same level of population in the 18- 
to 21-year-old group which obtained in 1940 until the end of 1960. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw your atten- 
tion and that of your colleagues to recommendation No. si (b) of the 
final report of the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
which states in part : 


Educational benefits for ex-servicemen should not be used, on a long-term basis, 
as a means for meeting national educational needs. The broader national in- 
terest in adequate education, particularly at the bigher levels, should be con- 
sidered on a general basis which will take into account the abilities and needs 
of all young people, including ex-servicemen. * * * 

These broader needs have been given intensive consideration during 
the past several years by the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the ~ School and by the President’s Committee for the Devel- 
opment of Scientists and Engineers. Moreover, many States and 
private associations and organizations have conducted surveys and 
studies in these areas of concern. 

The most important consideration which has taken place in the de- 
velopment of a program for the fullest utilization of our young man- 
power on a broad basis is contained in the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

The National Defense Education Act is based upon the premise that 
the Federal Government, in the national interest, must assist State and 


local educational agencies and private and public institutions of higher 
learning to remedy certain educational deficiencies detrimental to the 
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national security. Thus, this act is concerned with the broader na- 
tional interest in improved education. It is concerned with the need 
to ize and develop the abilities of our students without regard 
to whether or not they have had military service. re 

We are strongly convinced that this broad approach—rather than 
the singling out for benefits of those who have had military service— 
is in the best interest of education, and best serves all our young men 
and women whose abilities are nested by the Nation. 

Under the student loan program authorized by title II of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, loans with very liberal terms are au- 
thorized for needy students, including veterans. A recent estimate 
of the 1,365 participating institutions indicates that approximately 
eres needy students will be aided by this program in the current 

year. 

There is also available from other sources, including the States, 
i a a and business firms, and voluntary agencies, as well as the 
colleges themselves, a substantial volume of both scholarship and loan 
assistance for college students. Since 1956, four liforni 
Illinois, New Jersey, and Rhode Island—have ‘enacted substanti 
State scholarship programs for needy superior students. In a similar 
fashion seven States—Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wyoming—have adopted legislation 
for student loan guarantee programs. In the oldest of these guar- 
antee programs, that of Massachusetts, bank loans totaling $2.5 million 
have been mpereren and guaranteed for a 4,800 college 
students, a third of whom were veterans. e New York guarantee 
— has approved loans totaling $5.5 million to 9,000 college 
students, 
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There are indications that there will be substantial increases in 
student loan and scholarship funds in the coming decade to meet the 
needs of deserving students. It is our earnest hope that with the 
experience of another year or two with the national defense student 
loan program we shall have more complete data concerning how 
effectively this need is being met. 

Another National Defense Education Act program relevant to this 
inquiry is the area vocational educational program authorized by title 
VIII of the act. The act authorizes the ete aag es by the Federal 
Government of $60 million, to be matched dollar for dollar by the 
States, over a 4-year period to assist in the development of area voca- 
tional education programs designed to provide training and retraining 
for youths and of a or scientific character. These 
programs are, of course, available to ex-servicemen. . . 

It is our judgment that, ae periods of peacetime, consideration 
should be given by the Federal Government to assisting in the devel- 
opment. of the broadest possible pool of trained manpower. We con- 
sider the National Defense Education Act an important contribution 
to this ef and believe that future programs should be developed 
on this basis. ‘ 

For these reasons, we are opposed in principle to a further extension 
of the period of eligibility for veterans’ education and era bene- 
fits beyond January 31, 1955. There are, moreover, additional objec- 
tions to the particular bill before the committee. In our judgment, 
the partial loan, partial grant, feature of this bill—based upon aca- 
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demic pisaeaing +e neither sound in philosophy nor equitable in 
application. 
f academic standing is to determine whether an ex-serviceman is 
to receive a grant (I refer here to the requirement that the student 
be in the upper half of his class after the first year in order to receive 
a grant), this bill is a scholarship bill. We reiterate our belief— 
stated many times before the ae any Federal program 
of undergraduate scholarships should provide (1) that the assistance 
be based upon financial need, (2) that scholarships should be available 
on a competitive basis to all high school graduates, and (3) that such 
ucation, and Welfare through the Office of Education, 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like also to point out that 
the requirement of academic standing in order to receive @ grant 
would apply only to college students and would not be required of 
@X-servicemen who pursue courses of training below the co) level 
or who undertook on-the-job or on-the-farm training. This also rep- 
resents unequal treatment of those who would be eligible to receive 

ure v m n on to the t-foan 
ofS. the House) is would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to treat ex-servicemen equitably in the matter 
of class standing. For example, three sophomores in a unive 
might be pursuing, respectively, their courses of study in liberal arts, 
engineering, and agriculture. Under the terms of this bill, the engi- 
neering student might be in the upper half as com red to other - 
neering students but stil) not be in the “upper half of his class.” ‘He 
would be denied a grant. Nor would equity be achieved by deter- 
mining class standing only with respect to a icular course of 
study because the same amouat of effort and ability exerted in one 
college within a university might result in a different class standing 
when — in another college in the same university. This kind 


unequal treatment among ex-servicemen would be even more pro- 
nounced at the professional and graduate school levels, where nearly 
all the students enrolled would come from the upper half, or even 
upper third, or their undergraduate classes. Yet half of the graduate 
and professional school ex-servicemen would be denied a grant despite 


a ber of performance superior to many undergraduate students 
who are receiving the grant 


We would not wish it to be thought that we are in any way oblivi- 


ous to the effect of a period of military service which young 
are called upon to render to our country. However, I have already 
ome out that under Selective Service regulations and under the 
rve Forces Act young men are essentially able to complete their 
_ program of education prior to entering the military service. More- 
over, American higher education today is faced with some very diffi- 
cult problems due to the ever-increasing pressure of enrollments. 
These problems must be solved if the Nation is to have the highly 
educated men and women it requires for its very survival. The gradu- 
ate fellowship program of the National Defense Education Act is 
aimed at increasing the number of fully qualified teachers available 
to our coll The President has also recommended legislation to 
provide Federal grant assistance for the construction of all types of 


Yr 
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urgently needed college facilities. This recommendation would be 
carried out by enactment of H.R. 4267, now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives. 

Our concern, Mr. Chairman, is for the educational opportunities of 
all our young men and women, including those who undertake a pe- 
riod of military training. We believe that this is a national concern 
involving the basic strength of our Nation, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should act constructively to assist States, communi- 
ties, and public and private institutions of higher learning to make 
available to every American the kind of education which will most 
benefit the Nation. We do not believe that the extension of veterans’ 
education benefits in peacetime is the proper or wise way to achieve 
these a. Accordingly, we oppose enactment of S. 1138 (in the 

ouse). 

Mr, Hatey, Thank you very much, Mr, Commissioner, for a very 
clear and concise statement. 

Let me ask you this, Mr. Commissioner: Is it not true that today, 
Lage 8 en ever before in our history, there are more scholar- 

ips available 

Dr. Derruice. I think the record bears that statement out, Mr. 
Chairman. It certainly is true. FO 

Mr. Harey. What percentage, if you know—this is kind of off of this 
bill just a little bit, but what percentage of scholarships are available 
that are not now being utilised $ Apretty large percent} 

Dr. Dertuick. May I ask Dr. Goldthorpe? 

Do we have that figure ¢ 

Dr. Gouwrnorrs. Scarcely any, Mr. Chairman. In fact, the sit- 
uation is the reverse. The demand and applications on the part of 

ualified people in many institutions far exceeds the available scholar- 

ip resources. 

. Dertuick. Mr. Chairman, your question might relate a)so to 
the availability of loan funds that are not being . Until the Na- 
tiona) Defense Education Act, there was a disturbing amount of 
money in college loan funds that was not being utilized. The impact 
of title IU, the Youn title, of the National Defense Education Act, with 
its liberal terms, has changed the pattern im this country to a large 
degree of financing college education. Loans are becoming very 

pular, and the loan funds of institutions that hitherto have not 
been adequately used—they are liberalizing the terms of those loan 
funds—are being much more fully utilized than formerly. But I 
believe our specialists might bear me out that there are still loan funds 
in coll and universities that are not fully utilized. pn ik. 

Mr. orpe. That is true for a — number of institutions. 
However, we think it is changing rather rapidly. 

Mr. Hater. Yes, I am paves thet it is. But the utilization of these 
various loan programs or scholarships actually brings into the col- 
lege the young man or the young woman who really is pursuing a 


_ career or a road of attempting’ on its own individual initiative to se- 


cure that education that is so highly desirable ? 

Dr. Gotprnorre. That is very true. 

Mr. Hatzy. And you believe—I think you so stated in your presenta- 
tion of your remarks—that this assistance should be on need 
more than anything else, did you not, Mr. Commissioner ¢ 

Dr. Derruicx. Thatistrue. That is one of the factors. 
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‘Mr. Hatey. other words, to create an 
am or a loan program or a olarship program, where the 
arent himself is able to acquire all the necessary knowledge? 

Dr. Derrick. Exactly. 

Mr. Hater. Now, would the enactment of this particular bill to 
some extent probably have the effect of putting into coll young 
pe mac , who actually did not wish to acquire a co edu- 
cation 

For instance, if a man was going to make his life’s vocation, say, as 
a mechanic, there is no reason that he should be pushed into a program 
of this kind, is there ! 

Dr. Derruick. It might have a tendency, Mr. Chairman—although 
undoubtedly to a minimum. degree—of getting into college some peo- 
ple who were not college timber. I think certainly it would benefit 
a t number of people-who did not have the need for the financial] 
aid. I think that would be true. 

Mr. Hauey. It would have some effect. In other w we, say 
today that we need more educational facilities, and so forth. Weneed 
more classrooms, and we need more teachers. Now, while this prob- 
_ ably would not be very popular as a vote r, there is no need of 

forcing Johnny or Mary into a school if he is not going to use the 
benefit of those educational facilities. 

Dr. Derruicx. That would bea mistake. 

Mr. Hatey. I think you are absolutely correct. 

Any questions? | 

Mr. Frno. Of course, that would be a loan; it would not be a grant, 
if he did not measure up to the educational standards. So he would 
have to pay it, or he would not stay there. He would go down to the 
mechanic shop and learn how to become a good mechanic. 

Dr. Derruick. If he did not measure up to the upper half. Of 
course, a8 I pointed out in my testimony, we think that that is an 
inequitable provision. 

r. Fino. Of course, that is something else. 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes. 
|) Mr. Gzoroe. I had one question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
congratulate you on the rapidity and clearness of your privez, 
When I glanced at your statement of nine pages, I thought we wo 
be here until about 12: 30. 

You mentioned that most of these young people would have a 
chance to complete their educational program before entering mili 
et aa "he would be those who complete college before they are 

en in } 

Dr. Derrnicx. No; I think with all of the loan:and scholarship 
programs, and the opportunities for young a to go to coll 
re Lama who want to go to college pretty well could complete’ col- 
 ” fore they are taken into service. 

r. Georee. So that would leave mainly those who could not afford 
to go to college or for some reason did not get a loan who could take 
advantage of this bill ? 

Dr. Derruicx. The armed services, of course, give them about 30 
ways to choose how they will render their service. And for the young 
man who really wants to go to college, whether he has the money or 
not, I think he could go before entering. 
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Now, for those who did not elect one of these choices, more than 
30 choices, and who did not exercise the initiative to go, he would be 
left as a possible beneficiary of this legislation, if it were enacted. 

Mr. Georer. So there probably would not be too many that would 
take advantage of it ? 

Dr. Derruick. I would not think so. 

Mr. Groree. H.R. 4267, which you mentioned, which I suppose is 
the administration bill—if that were effective ay, how soon would 
we reap any benefit from it? 

Dr. 5 dig Let me ask Mr. Flynt to give an estimate. 


. Mr. Fiynr. Of course, if the backlog of requests before the pomaing 
like $2 


and Home Finance Agency, which now consumes something $2 
million, is any indicator of a ure of readiness to proceed, within 


a matter of months action could begin to flow. 


Mr. Georce. But that would not keep trained teachers from leaving 
and going into some other profession. 

Mr. Fiynt. This is concerned only with educational facilities and 
not with quality of faculty, of course. | 

Mr. Hauey. I believe you have a pamphlet or little book that you 
put out that lists the scholarships available and their amount. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Hatzy. Would you kindly mail copies of any publication 
to my office and to the committee so that it may be inserted in the 
record at the end of your testimony ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiynn. I, too, appreciate the military coming. I think the 
committee should be flattered that the military give this attention, 
because I think it is important that they offer their help and assist- 
ance in connection with this very important question. 

I notice on page 3 you state that the vocational readjustment was 
to take care of the veteran during a period of national emergency. Is 
it not a fact that the national emergency still exists? 

. Derruick. Well, as I understand it, in the sense of this act, 
it om not. As I understand it, that is the point of view of the 
military. 

Mr. Fiynn. Has the military at any time declared the national 
emergency to be at an end? 

Dr. Derruick. I do not know that that is true, but from the stand- 
point of these benefits, as I understand it, they do not so rd them. 

Mr. Fiynn. Would the military have the power to draft if a 
national aig did not exist? 

Dr. Derruick. I could not answer that, Mr. Flynn. 

Mr. Fiynn. Then would you say that the military would have th 
right to distinguish national emergency in one case and say it does not 
exist, and yet say it does exist for the purpose of drafting boys? 

Dr. Derruicx. I would think that he military would be in the 
posture of making that distinction. 

Mr. Fiynn. You would not feel they were bound to consider that a 
ee emergency existed insofar as education is concerned; would 
you 

Dr. Derruicx. As a father, I have had two boys who completed 
their service, and my point of view is quite different in their serving 
now and during a period of hostilities. 
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Mr. Fiynn. But that is your personal opinion ? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ayres. Will the gentleman yield? 

Co decides whether or not they can draft them. | 

Mr. eetieng But I do not believe Congress can do so unless they 
first declare a national emergency. 

Mr. Ayres. That is our fault, then. , 

Mr. Fiynwx. Not to take issue with the gentleman, but I believe 
your preamble would have to prescribe first that a national emergency 
existed in order for it to stand up in the courts. The courts interpret 
our actions. 

__ Mr. Fryyr. Mr. Chairman, may I remark that Public Law 550, the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 gives the President 

the authority to discontinue the benefits under that act when in his 

os ent a condition existed which no longer made it necessary. And 
e did so effective February 1, 1955, 5 years ago. 

Mr. Fuynn. Yes. I am trying to get the attitude of your Depart- 
ment on this, to consider it in the overall picture. You take care 
of the Department of Defense with the following sentence: “As I un- 
derstand it at the present time young men are not being inducted into 
the Armed Forces below the age of 22 years.” 

In that respect I call attention to the testimony given at page 2 of 
Mr. Stephen Jackson’s testimony, who just p ed you, where he 
said that the draft is applicable only to young men, “And each year 
since 1954 the median age of men entering the service has consistent] 
been 18% years. Approximately 85 percent have been in the 17-to-19- 
year-age bracket.” 

Dr. Derruicx. Yes, but those, as I understand it, are voluntary 
enlistments, Mr. Flynn, and they are not draftees. And I was refer- 
ring to the draftees. 

r. Frywn. But I believe he testified that they are not drafting 
older men at all; that they are drafting only the young men, 

Dr. Derrutcx. Well, I understand it is just the reverse. 

Mr. Fuynn. You take issue with that statement, then ? 

Dr. Derruick. I think I am correct. 

Mr, Ayres. Congressman, do you not consider a man of 22 young? 

Mr. Fiynn. I consider him very young. 

Mr. Fiyrnr. I believe, Mr. Flynn, that Assistant Secretary Jackson 
or the colonel accompanying him testified they were not drafting any- 
one under 22 and have not for years. ‘The figures he gave were for 
a median age of voluntary enlistments, not draftees. - 

_ Mr. Fiynn. That was my understanding, that they were not draft- 
except the young men. 

r. Fiynt. No; just the reverse, sir. His testimony, as I recall 
it—we have checked this testimony with the Defense Department, 
and they have advised us that men are not being drafted under age 
22, and have not been for some years. . 

Mr. Fiynn. You also testified that deferments can be secured until 

rofessional work is completed. Now, assuming a boy receives his 
-A. degree and then desires to go to a professional school, engi- 


neering, or what have you: Can he then be deferred by the draft 
boards? 


anes 
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Dr. Dertuicx. As.I understand it, in many cases they are deferred. 
In many cases they may be defe’ to go on for preasabe and pro- 
fessional training. 

Mr. Fiynn. But is not the general policy of the draft board to 
insist they take their military service upon completion of their first 


ae 

. Dertuick. That may be true, but there are many cases in 
which they are deferred to go on with their graduate training, pro- 
fessional training. 

Mr. Hatey. Any further questions 

Mr. Ayres. I am sorry, Mr. Commissioner, that I was not here to 
hear your complete statement. I will read it. 

One question that does not deal directly with what we have before 
the committee, that I am not clear on: Under the National Defense 
Education Act we passed, does a college that is wo aN in the 
program have to accept any student who has a high school diploma for 


app ication 


r. Dertuicx. No, sir. The college may have its own entrance 
requirements, and the student must meet that particular set of entrance 
requirements for that particular colle ut there are colleges to 
which any graduate of an approved high school may enter; yes. 

Mr. Ayres. Would you say the way the program is working out 
that any high school graduate who has the mentality to carry college 
work and vhs the requirements of this particular school that 


he applies to would be able to go to college if they want to pay the 
money back ? 
Dr. Derruicx. Well, not every youngster would be qualified for 
aid under the National Defense Education Act. The ele, the 
e 


institution itself, the finance loan officer, makes the decision. do 
not make that decision. 

Mr. Ayres. But he does not make the decision on the ability, the 
projected ability, of the student to repay it ? 

Dr. Derruick. Well, that is right. e colleges know, as we know, 
that the record of repayment is very good, extremely me The 
losses are negligible. And there is a provision to cover losses, of 
course. 

But there is no handicap on that score to a student desiring to enter 
college, if he qualifies otherwise for the loan. And of course if he 
does not qualify for a loan under the National Defense Education 
Act, in the mind of the institutional loan officer, there are many other 
sources of aid that he might secure. 

Mr. Ayres. Of course, at our municipal universities and State uni- 
versities, the tuition is so small that actually many of them find it 
easier to earn enough money with a small job to pay their tuition. In 
my own area, we have thousands of students living at home. 

a Derruick. Yes; the expense is little more than going to high 
ool. 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. So I am pleased with your observation on this 
bill we have before the committee. 

My own thinking on it is that this is a pretty serious step to take 
if we are going to start educating everybody. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner, and I want to concur 
in the observation that you made a short time ago, that there is a 


of 

r 
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difference when a young man is serving the Nation in a period of hos- 
tilities, or a hot war, as compared to today, in the Sid wir’ because 
from all indications, we are going to have this cold war with us for 
many, many years. 

you for being here before the committee. We rh: ghee 
the information and counsel that you have given us this 


"nat completes the witnesses to appear today, and the committee 
tit 2:20 h adjourned until 10 
ereupon, at 1 .m., the committee un 
Thursday, February 25, 1960.3 } am, 
(The material furnished by the Office of Education follows:) 


| 
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The 
National Defense 
Student Loan 
Program 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
ArtuHur S. FLemMine, Secretary 
Office of Education 
G. Commissioner 


You 

AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


If you are a college student, or a prospective 
college student, and you are in need of financial 
assistance to continue, or commence, your college 
education, you may be able to borrow up to $1,000 
a jear through the Student Loan Program of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. You 
will not have to make any repayment on this loan, 
nor will interest begin to accrue on it, until one 
year after you leave college. You will then have 
10 years to repay it, and part of your loan will be 
canceled if you become a public elementary or 
secondary school teacher. . 


Origin and purpose 


The National Defense Student Loan 
Program was authorized by the enactment 
of Public Law 85-864, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. It is one 
of several programs of this Act designed, 
in the words of the law itself, “to identify 
and educate more of the talent of our 
Nation,” and “to insure trained manpower 
of sufficient quality and quantity to meet 

2 


i 
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the national defense needs of the United 
States.” 

The Act provides for the creation, at 
American colleges and universities, of loan 
funds from which needy undergraduate 
and graduate students may borrow on 
reasonable terms for the purpose of com- 


How the funds are established 


The Congress appropriates funds for 
the purpose of the National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program. Funds are allotted 
among the States and Territories of the 
United States in the proportion of total 
full-time college enrollment in the State 
or Territory to total full-time college en- 
rollment in the United States. Within 
each State or Territory, these funds are 
distributed among all participating colleges 
and universities on the basis of institutional 
requests. 

A participating college or university is 
required to contribute to the creation of 
its National Defense Student Loan Fund 
a sum equal to one-ninth of the amount 
contributed by the Federal Government. 


These joint contributions constitute the | 


Loan Fund at this institution, and the re- 
sponsibility for its administration there- 
after rests with the institution. 4 
Within conditions prescribed by the Act 
and by regulations issued by the Comnjis- 


sioner of Education of the U.S. Depart. 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the institution itself selects student recip. 
.ients, arranges the loans, and is responsible 
for their collection. 


Who is eligible? 


The law requires that each borrower be 
a full-time undergraduate or graduate stu- 
dent, that he be in need of the amount 
of his loan to pursue his courses of study, 
and that he be, in the opinion of his in- 
stitution, capable of maintaining good 
standing in his chosen courses of study, 
The law further provides that special con- 
sideration in the selection of loan recip- 
ients be given to (A) students with a su- 
perior academic background who express 
a desire to teach in elementary or second- 
ary schools and (B) students whose aca- 
demic background indicates a superior 
capacity or preparation in science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, or a modern foreign 
language. 


What are the terms of the loans? 


A student may borrow for college ex- 
penses in one year a sum not exceeding 
$1,000, and during his entire course in 
higher education, a sum not exceeding 
$5,000. The borrower must sign a note 


ble 
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for his loan. The law itself establishes 
certain basic conditions covering student 
loans, including a requirement that repay- 
ment of the loan begin one year after the 
borrower ceases to be a full-time student 
and be completed within 10 years. No 
interest on the student loan may accrue 
prior to the beginning of the repayment 
period, and interest thereafter is to be 
paid at the rate of 3 percent per year. 
The borrower’s obligation to repay his 
loan is to be canceled in the event of his 


death or permanent and total disability. 


Cancellation of obligation for 
public school teachers 


The National Defense Education Act 
contains a further provision that up to 50 
percent of a loan (plus interest) may be 
canceled in the event the borrower be- 
comes a full-time teacher in a public ele- 
mentary or secondary school. Such can- 
cellation is to be at the rate of 10 per- 
cent a year up to 5 years. 


@A STUDENT interested in 
knowing more about the National 
Defense Student Loan Program 
should consult his secondary school 
principal or guidance counselor, 


and appropriate officials of the 

in which he is, or expects to be, 
enrolled. 
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FOREWORD 


IN RESPONSE TO requests for more accurate and complete infor- 
mation about financial aid for college students, the Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, undertook its Student Assistance 
Project for the collection, analysis, and dissemination of information 
about institutional student financial aid. This project is under the 
general direction of Ralph C. M. Flynt, Director, Higher Education 
Programs Branch, and under the supervision of J. Harold Goldthorpe, 
assistant director of the student assistance project. 

The present bulletin is the third in a planned series of 5 publications 
of the project, all of which are listed on page ii. It is concerned with 
the several forms of institutional financial aid, such as fellowships, 
loans, and employment for graduate students in the academic year 
1955-56. | 

This bulletin is the result of several conferences and many dis- 
cussions between staff members of the Office of Education and inter- 
ested groups. The project has had, from its inception,the valuable 
counsel of a national advisory committee who helped to formulate 
the original questionnaire and who made many suggestions for the 
directory. The members of the committee are: 


Homer D. Bassinesz, Jr., Director, Financial Aids Office, Yale University. 
H. F. Correrman, Dean of the Faculty, University of Maryland. 
InenE M. Davis, Registrar, the Johns Hopkins University. 


J, Kennera Litriz, Vice President, Student Affairs, Univérsity of Wis- 
consin. 


W. S. Mouuenxopr, Research Associate, Educational Testing Service. 

Joun U. Monro, Director, Financial Aid Center, Harvard College. 

Rexrorp G. Moon, Assistant Director, College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

In addition to the committee, several deans of graduate schools and 
heads of departments were consulted about the preliminary sum- 
maries of the student aid resources for graduate students at their 
institutions. 
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The author was also assisted in the preparation of the copy by 
Jane Conger, Alma J. DeWitt, Barbara A. Ferraro, Alice C. Hum. 
phrey, Dorothy C. Merrifield, and Margaret R. Wrenn. 

It is hoped that this directory will prove of value to college seniors 
planning to embark upon graduate work, and to those who have 
already received their bachelor’s or first professional degree and desire 
to continue their studies. It should also be of value to department 
heads and graduate school deans who are consulted by students and 
to administrators interested in the comparative analysis of graduate 
student aid programs. 

Luorp E. Buiavucs, 

Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education. 
C. M. Fiynt, 
Director, Higher Education Programs Branch, 
Division of Higher Education. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
GRADUATE 


INTRODUCTION 


This directory is based upon data assembled by questionnaires sent 
during May 1956 to 1,855 institutions of higher education listed in 
the Education Directory, Part 3, Higher Education. The student aid 
data sought included graduate fellowships, loans, and employment for 
the academic year 1955-56, Similarly, the data with respect to 
earned degrees, student enrollments, tuition and required fees, and 
board and room charges were those reported for the same year. If 
an institution is not listed in this directory, it (1) may not offer 
graduate work, (2) may offer graduate work but grant no financial 
assistance, or (3) may Not have answered the questionnaire. 

An earlier publication by the Office of Education in 1951 (Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of Higher Education, 
Bulletin 1951, No. 16, by Theresa Birch Wilkins), based upon data for 
the academic year 1949-50, indicated that 265 institutions of higher 
education awarded 13,659 fellowships having a total value of $9,266,- 
966. Figures in the present directory indicate that 330 colleges and 
universities awarded 24,885 fellowships in the academic year 1955-56, 


‘which had a total value of $18,239,150. Data on graduate fellowships 


are listed under the college or university, by major field of study 
where applicable, together with the average amount of the award. 

Information concerning financial aid to graduate students in the 

academic year 1955-56 is provided for each institution in the following 

order: | 

1. Name of institution, location, number of graduate degrees in 1955-56, 

graduate enrollment (full-time and part-time when supplied by the in- 

stitution), charges for tuition and required fees for the typical in-State, 

full-time student, and typical institutional charge for room and board. 

(The omission of any of these items for a specific institution indicates 

that either the information was not available or supplied or, in the case 
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Summary of Institutional Fellowships, Loans and Assistantships for Graduate Students in Institutions of 


Higher Education by States, 1955-56 


[Listed by States in which the institutions are located] 


RESERS 


$3885 


ESSE 


Assistantships 


' 
BES 


Number| Amount | Number} Amount 


ue 


406 | 24,885 (918,239,150 | 30,507 | $4,986,742 | 29,406 | $35, 007,79 


1 Includes loans to 23,819 students in the amount of $3,315,092, reported to the Office of Education as 


“undergraduate graduate. 


assistantships valued at $4,867,845, which were reported as “undergreduate and graduate”’ 


3 Includes 4,837 
by 6 universities. 


— — 
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117, 
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8, 
151, 2, 
181, 
655, 855 
207, 42 430 
176, 795 
259, 98R 540 
181, 121 465 
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of charges for room and/or board, that the college or university did not 
have such facilities.) 


2. Total number of fellowships (defined as ‘grants-in-aid, fee and tuition 
waivers, remissions and rebates which do not require work or service’) 
awarded, their average amounts, and fields of study when reported by 
the institution. 


3. Number of loans to graduate students (unless specifically stated “to 
undergraduate and graduate students”), average amount loaned, rate 
of interest while the student is in school, after the student leaves school, 
terms of repayment, and size of maximum loan. 

4. Number of teaching and research assistantships, their average annual 
stipend, together with total number other graduate students employed, 
and their average annual compensation. 

The fields of study index is arranged in broad categories, i. e., 
Agriculture, Biological Sciences, Medical Sciences, Social Sciences, 
with appropriate subheadings where necessary. : 

The omission of a field of study from the index, or an institution 
from the list of those which awarded fellowships in a particular field 
for the academic year 1955-56, does not preclude the award of a 
fellowship in a specific field, since a few institutions did not report 
the fields of study of their fellowship holders. Other institutions 
grouped several fields of study under one general heading. 

It should also be borne in mind that most fellowship awards were 
made from unrestricted funds and the fields-of study in which the 
fellowships were awarded may change from one academic year to 
another. 

‘The following definitions should be kept in mind when using this 
directory: 

Fellowships: grants awarded by the institution to a student working for a 
master’s, second professional, or doctor’s degree, either in the form of 
cash or credit against the institutional charges. 

Loans: advances of money or credit toward institutional charges which must 
be repaid, but later‘than 12 months (one fiscal year) after the date of the 
loan. (Excluded from this directory are the data relative to emergency 
and short-term loans which must be repaid within 12 months.) 

Employment: payments, either cash from institutional funds or in form of 
credit toward institutional charges, for which the student must render 
service (including so-called “‘work’”’ or “‘service’’ scholarships and “‘pay- 
ments in kind,”’ i. e., board and/or room). 


All average student aid figures have/been rounded to the nearest 
$5...The descriptions of the financial aid programs and practices 
were furnished by the student aid officers and graduate school deans 
of each institution on the Office’s questionnaire form RSH-59. In 
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the cases of omitted or inconsistent data, supplementary information 
was requested, and, in a majority of cases, received from the college 
or university student aid officers. In other instances such items were 
obtained, verified, and corrected by consulting catalogs and student 
aid announcements and brochures. 

Since the data were collected some changes have occurred in 
the listed expenses of various institutions and there have been several 
changes of names. For the latest information, a prospective graduate 
student should consult the institution’s catalog or write directly to 
the dean of the graduate school or to the departmental chairman of 
the institution in which he is interested. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn (awarded 209 master’s or second professional degrees and 7 doctor- 


ates in 1955-56; enrolled 200 full-time and 341 part-time graduate students; 


annual tuition and required fees, $105; typical charge for room and board, 
$432). 


Fellowships: Awarded 60 (average value, $850) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
6 $800 || Home economics. 3 $950 
1| 1,90 || Medical scleness: Pharmacy 
1 1, 800 || Physical sciences: 
3 1, 000 7 920 
Other sciences... 4 930 1 1, 430 
ee s 570 || Social sciences 


Taans: 1 at $400; 4 percent interest after student leaves school; first payment on principal due 6 months 
after leaving school, time of final payment varies. 


Employment: 62 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $845. 


Tuskegee Institute 


Tuskegee Institute (awarded 40 master’s or second professional degrees in 

1955-56; enrolled 22 full-time and 99 part-time graduate students; annual 

tuition and required fees, $330; typical charge for room and board, $415). 
Fellowships: Awarded 24 (average value, $615) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 : 2 3 


U 
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University of Alabama 
University (awarded 240 master’s or second professional degrees and 15 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 921 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $135; typical charge for room and board, $432). 

Fellowships: Awarded 73 (average value, $725) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 . 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Biology. 3 $1, 000 2 $375 
Engineering..........-... atoll 3 415 Business and commerce - - 5 620 
4 665 Economies... ...........- 4 1,200 
Fine arts: Art__.............- 1 500 7 965 
Foreign languages. -.........- 1 500 Political science 4 1,050 
Home economics... .......... 1 500 Public administration 5 695 
Medical sciences! Nursing. 3 1, 500 " re- 
5 575 


Loans: 6 at an average of $255; 5 percent interest after leaving school, schedule of repayment varies, 
Employment: 65 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $730; 143 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $15. 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska 


College (awarded 6 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 21 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $70; typical 
charge for room and board, $760). 
Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $170) in the field of wildlife management. 
Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200; 1 other student 
employed at an annual stipend of $600. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College 


Tempe (awarded 266 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 doctorates 
in 1955-56; enrolled 726 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$95; typical charge for room and board, $600). . 

Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $500) in the field of education. 

Employment: 803 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $140 
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University of Arizona 


Tucson (awarded 155 master’s or second professional degrees and 8 doctorate, 


in 1955-56; enrolled 365 full-time and 92 part-time graduate students, 
annual tuition and required fees, $102; typical charge for room and board, 
$602). 


Fellowships: Awarded 125 (average value, $325) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of 
awards awards 
1 2 x 1 2 é 
11 $385 || F languages: Spanish 1 $350 
ical Home economics_............ 2 360 
Bacteriology ............. 1 350 || Physical sciences: 
32 250 3 350 
4) 325 Other physical sciences _ 2 1,345 
Fine arts: 3 315 
6 345 || Socia) sciences: 
Speech and dramatic arts 1 500 Anthropology.........__- 13 345 
240 Business commerce... 6 305 


Employment: 98 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,220. 


Harding College 


Searcy (awarded 15 master’s or second stetten degrees in 1955-56; 

enrolled 34 full-time and 27 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $350; typical charge for room and board, $428). 
Fellowships: Awarded 19 (average value, $225) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
2 
Religious 17 160 


Loans: 7 at an average of $130; 3 percent interest after the student leaves school, schedule of repayment 
varies with the ability of the student; maximum loan, $600. 


University of Arkansas 


Fayetteville with professional schools in Little Rock (awarded 439 master’s 
or second professional degrees and 12 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 447 
full-time and 168 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $150; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $1,265) in the field of chemistry. 


Loans: 43 at an average of $125; 4 percent interest immediately, first payment on principal due between 3 
to 6 months after graduation, time of final payment varies; maximum loan, $650. 


Employment: 117 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $810; 60 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $650. 
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California College of Arts and Crafts 


Oakland 18 (awarded 15 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 16 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 


$633). 


Felowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $100) in the field of fine arts. 


California Institute of Technology 


Pasadena 4 (awarded 117 master’s or second professional degrees and 69 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 421 full-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $768; typical charge for room and board, $680). 


Fellowships: Awarded 285 (average value, $940) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
study study 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences. ........... 16 $805 || Physical sclences—Continued 
Physical 60 880 
Astronomy...........:-.- 8 670 sclences_.. 13 600 
Chemistry.............-.. 965 


Loans: 104 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $455; 4 percent interest after leaving 
school, schedule of repayments vary with the ability of student. 


Employment: 180 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $1,115. 


California State Polytechnic College 


San Luis Obispo (awarded 21 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 62 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $75; typical charge for room and board, $650). 


payment due 3 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. 


Chico State College 


Chico (awarded 21 master’s or second ceil degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 103 full-time and 166 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $40; typical charge for room and board, $540). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $200) in the ficld of education. 


Loans: 21 at an average of $55; 4 percent interest after 30 days, schedule of repayment based on individual 
arrangement; maximum loan, $500. 
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Claremont Graduate School (Inc. as Claremont College) 


Claremont (awarded 68 master’s or first professional degrees and 4 doctorates, 

in 1955-56; enrolled 388 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 

$300; typical charge for board at Claremont Men’s College, $430). 
Fellowships: Awarded 47 (average value, $905) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study , of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Botany-.. 2 $1,175 || Physical sciences: Geology. -. i $1,000 
9 510 || 4 
iL 1,065 sc’ 
Fine arts: Economics and political 
Other fine arts............ 5 580 History. 1,100 
languages: French... 1 850 


Employment: Teaching and research assistantships are available at the Associated Colleges at Claremont 
(the undergraduate schools associated with Claremont Graduate School). 


College of the Pacific 


Stockton 4 (awarded 37 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 doctor- 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 73 full-time and 165 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $585; typical charge for room and board, 
$656). 


Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $565) in the following fields of study: - 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 3 
iscellaneous: Physical edutation.. ........ 1 540 


Fresno State College 
Fresno (awarded 37 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 516 full-time and 129 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $62; typical charge for room and board, $700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 9 (average value, $210) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 
awards 


Field of study 


Loans: 63 at an average of $60; 4 percent interest immediately, 
ment; maximum loan, $1,000. 


Employment: 363 undergraduate and graduate students employed af an average annual stipend of $35. 
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Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena 1 (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 4 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $135; typical 
charge for room and board, $550). 


: 6 undergraduate and graduate teaching and research assistantships at an average annual 
stipend of $695; 7 other students employed at an average annual stipend of $165. 


George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles 40 (awarded 17 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955— 
56; enrolled 33 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $400; 
typical charge for room and board, $570). 

Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $375); fields of study not reported. 

Loans: 114 to undergraduates and graduates at an average of $130; other details not reported. 

Employment: 105 undergraduates and graduates employed at an average annual stipend af $235. 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary 
Berkeley 4 (granted 1 master’s or second professional degree and 1 doctorate 
in 1955-56; enrolled 11 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $63; typical charge for room and board, $400). 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $535. 


Humboldt State College 
Arcata (awarded 13 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 36 full-time graduate students; annual tition and required fees, $40; 


typical charge for room and board, $600). 
Employment: 18 students employed at an average annual stipend of $500. 


Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles 27 (awarded 18 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955 - 
56; enrolled 12 full-time and 84 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $350; typical charge for room and board, $850). 


Fdlowshipse: Awarded 1 (value, $1,200) in the field of English. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $300; no interest; first payment on principal due 2 months, final payment on prin- 
cipal due 1 year, after starting regular employment if loan is less than $500. 


Long Beach State College 
Lord 18 or profesional degrees in 1965- 
56; enrolled 2,150 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $59). 
Employment: 750 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $65. 


Les Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Los Angeles 29 (awarded 243 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 384 full-time and 2,818 part-time graduate students; annual tui- 
tion and required fees, $58). 

Employment: 220 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $275. 
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Leyola University of Les Angeles 
56; enrolled 26 full-time and 71 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $525; typical charge for room and board, $700). 
Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $360) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of a amount 


Employment: 4 undergraduate and graduate students employed’at an average annual stipend’of $150. 


Mills College 
Oakland 13 (awarded 18 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 38 full-time and 37 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $403; typical charge for room and board, $875). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $965) in the following fields of study: 


Number 

Field of study somber soon 
1 2 

Fine arts: Music... 1 $175 

Social sciences; History 1 $1, 750 


Employment: 19 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $960; 11 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $610. 
Occidental College 


Los Angeles 41 (awarded 14 master’s or second professional degtees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 64 full-time and 22 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $700; typical charge for room and board, $700). 

Felowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $570) in the following flelds of study: 


Number | Average N ber Average 
Field of study of amount ‘Field of study 7 amount 
awards awards 
a 1 $125 || Physical sciences; Chemistry. 2 $750 
English 1 Psychology 1 
3 


Loans: 9 at an average of $180; 4 percent interest 1 year after leaving school, final payment on principal due 
from 2 to 10 years after leaving school; maximum loan, $1,200. 

Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $295; 13 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $80. 
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Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley 9 (awarded 2 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 16 full-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $275; typical charge for room and 
board, $405). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 1 (value, $800) in the field of religious education. 

Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $800. 


Pacific Union College 
Angwin (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 21 full-time and 7 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $587; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $125) in the field of education. 

Employment: 1 graduate student employed at an annual stipend of $270. 


Pomona College 
Claremont (an undergraduate college granting fellowships to its graduates to 
attend other institutions). 


Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $980) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study awards} amount 


Fine arts: 
Music 
Other fine arts. 


2 
1 1°30 


Loans: 1 at $300; 4 percent interest after student leaves school; other details not reported. 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento 19 (awarded 32 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 154 full-time and 1,313 part-time graduate students; annual tui- 
tion and required fees, $60). 

Employment: 250 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $210. 


San Diego State College 
San Diego 15 (awarded 113 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 267 full-time and 600 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $44). 


_ Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $80) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study ‘of umber | amount 
1 2 3 
0 physical sclences.-__-.............. 1 100 


Leans: 13 at an average of $145; 4 percent interest 1 year after leaving college, first payment on principal due 
1 to 2 months after leaving college, time of final payment varies. 


Employment: 75 students employed at an average annual stipend of $100. 
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San Francisco State College 
1955-56; enrolled 795 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$53; typical charge for room, $400). 

Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $855) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of awards} amount 
i 2 a 
Education.......... 10 $980 
English 2 220 


Loans: 8 at an average of $205; no interest unless the repayment is not completed after 2 years from date of 
leaving college; first payment on principal due 2 months, final payment 2 years, after leaving school; maxi- 
mum Joan, $300. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary — 
San Anselmo (awarded 9 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 26 full-time and 11 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 


required fees, $300; typical charge for room and board, $550). 
Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,700. 


Stanford University 


Stanford, Palo Alto (awarded 497 master’s or second professional degrees 
and 187 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2425 graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $750; typical charge for room and board, $750). 


Fellowships: Awarded 285 (average value, $985) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 s 1 2 3 
Architect 1 $600 || Medical sciences: Physical 

edical microbiology - - 3 965 || Philosophy. 6 1, 

2 440 hysical sciences: 

15 665 Chemistry ................ 24 1,005 
Engineering .................. 47 1,265 19 1, 125 

5 olmic. 
peech dramatic arts. 12 515 Anthropology-........... 3 1,815 
Other fine arts....._...... 2 565 Business commerce... 24 825 
Economics... ...........- 6 1,060 
1 1,080 Political science. - ll 1,005 
1 2,000 Food Research Institute 2 


student leaves school; terms of repayment not reported; maximum loan, $1,000. 


Employment: $00 teaching and research assistantships at an average stipend of $185; 86 other students em- 
ployed at an average annual stipend of $165. 
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University of California 


All campuses (awarded 1,113 master’s or second professional degrées and 452 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 9,924 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $90 to $114; typical charge for room and board, $635 to $830). 


Fellowships: Awarded 284 (average value, $1,045) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 8 
Agriculture 14 $1. 955 || Medical sciences: 
Architecture. .................! 2 200 Medicine... .............. 51 $555 
Biologica) sciences: Public health............. 3 2, 665 
Bacteriology .............. 1 1, 00 Veterinary medicine... 3 600 
B 2 550 || Philosophy... -............... 1 1,500 
Microbiology............-| 4 540 || Ph sciences 
4 790 Astronomy. -............. 3 1, 500 
English 7 1,415 Geophysies._............. 2 1, 500 
Fine arts: Physics. 8 1,450 
3 1,160 
History of art__.........|.| 2 1,300 || Social 
12 1,410 Anthropology. ........... 2 750 
Speech and dramatic arts_ 7 1,060 B commerce - - 5 760 
1 150 Political science. -......... 5 1,115 
Romance languages....... 9 1, 255 3 1,300 
an 
y- 2 1,000 2 1,325 
2 700 2 1, 325 
Library science..............-| 2 1, 250 tical chemis- 
Mathematics... .............. 3 1,065 2 1,325 


Loans: 2,408 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $145;-8 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment on principal due 1 to 3 months, final payment on principal due 2 years, after gradua- 
tion; maximum loan, $600. 

Employment: 1,524 undergradnate and graduate teaching and research assistantships at an average annual 
stipend of $1,575; 2,200 other undergraduate and graduate students employed at am average annual 
stipend of $320. 


University of Redlands 
Redlands (awarded 44 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 34 full-time and 144 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $650; typical charge for room and board, $600). 
Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $650) in the field of speech and dramatic arts. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $230; 4 percent interest immediately, first payment on principal due 3 to 6 months, 
final payment on principal due 1 to 3 years; maximum loan, $700. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $325. 


University of San Francisco 


San Francisco 17 (awarded 9 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 180 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$340; typical charge for room and board, $700). 


Fellowships: Awarded 1 (amount, $340) in the field of history. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $365; 7 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $255. 
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University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 (awarded 966 master’s or second pai iii and 


146 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,309 full-time and 5,235 part-time 


graduate students; annual tuition and mained fees, $636; typical charge 
for room and board, $725). 


Fellowships: Awarded 200 (average valus, $846) in the following folds of study. 


Average 
amount 


8 


888s 


~ 


Loans: 41 at an average of $195; 4 percent interest; first payment by individual arrangement, final payment 
due 5 years after leaving the univefsity. 


Employment: 191 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $870; 100 other 
students employed st an average annual stipend of $400. 


Whittier College 


Whittier (awarded 15 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 48 full-time and 30 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $632; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $800) in the field of education. 

Employment: 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $170. 


COLORADO 
Colorado College 


Colorado Springs (awarded 9 master’s or second professional degrees in 

1955—56; enrolled 20 full-time and 4 part-time graduate students; annual 

tuition and required fees, $625; typical charge for room and board, $800). 
Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $535) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 
awards 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
Number Number | A 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
- Medical selences: Dentistry. 
ces: 
Bacteriology.............. Physical sciences: L 
ys. 
I 
Sovial scionces: 
: Speech and dramatic arts_ Economies __.........-... 
Forei: guages: 
. Fields not re- 
Other foreign languages... 
Field of study 7 Amount 
1 
Physical sciences: 
lin 1 450 
52087 O—60-——18 


| 


| 
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Colorado School of Mines 
Golden (awarded 13 master’s or second 
in 1955-56; enrolled 48 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $277; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Felowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $1,100) in the field of engineering. 

Employment: 9 teaching and research assistantships at an average sunual stipend of $1,335. 


Colorado State College 
Greeley (awarded 384 master’s or second professional degrees and 24 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 169 full-time and 132 part-time graduate stu- 
* dents; annual tuition and required fees, $151; typical charge for room and 
board, $528). 
Ieans: 261 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $115; 5 percent interest; first payment 


on principal due after receipt of first warrant from teaching, final payment on principal due usually 
% months after Jeaving school; maximum loan, $1,000. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $3,300; 412 under- 
graduate and graduate etudents employed at an average annual stipend of $145. 


Colorado State University 


Fort Collins (awarded 110 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 

enrolled 131 full-time and 105 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $183; typical charge for room and board, $615). 
Fellowships: Awarded 78 (average value, $1,325) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | A verage 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 8 1 2 i 
Biological sciences: Home economics. .........-.. 5 = Dt) 
4 1,400 || Medical selene: Veterinary 
Other biological sciences... 3 1, 400 || Physical 
dena 12 1,400 4 


Loans: 39 at an average of $55; 4 percent interest for first 6 months after leaving school, 6 percent thereafter: 
al] repayments due on principal within 1 year after leaving school; maximum loan, $300. 

Employment: 50 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500: 27 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $1,375. 


lliff School of Theology 
Denver 10 (awarded 4 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 106 full-time and 35 
part-time students; annual tuition and required fees, $250; typical charge 
for room and board, $275). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,000) in the field of theology. 


Employment: 1 teaching assistantship at an annual stipend of $900; 40 other undergraduate and graduate 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $280. 
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University of Colorado 


Boulder (awarded 300 master’s or second professional degrees and 69 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 950 graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $188; typical charge for room and board, $590). 
Fellowships: Awarded 116 (average value, $540); fields of study not reported. 
Lvans: 2,681 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $120; 4 percent interest immediately, 
6 percent upon meturity of loan; schedule of repayment not reported; maximum loan, $200. 
Employment: 1,800 undergraduate and graduate students employed: stipends not reported. 
Mepicat Center, Denver (enrolled 38 full-time and 110 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $156). 


Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $155) in the field of medical sciences. 
Employment: 8 students employed at an average annual stipend of $1,765. 


University of Denver 


Denver 10 (awarded 296 master’s or second professional degrees and 47 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 360 full-time and 815 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $531; typical charge for room 
and board, $747). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $330) in the field of library science. 

Zoans; 1,113 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $330; § percent interest 6 Months alter 


\eaving seboo); first payment on principal due 1 year, final payment due 1 year to 18 months, after leaving 
school: maximum Joan, $1,300. 


Employment: 127 teaching and research assistantstips at an average annua) stipend of $270. 


Western State College of Colorado 
Gunnison (awarded 65 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 41 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $158; 
typical charge for room and board, $441). 


Loans: 17 at an average of $70, 2 percent interest after leaving school; first payment on principal due 1 year, 
fina) payment on principal due 2 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $600. 


Employment: 7 teaching or research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $630; 10 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 


CONNECTICUT 
Berkeley Divinity School . 
New Haven 11 (awarded 1 master’s or second professional degree in 1955-56; 
enrolled 4 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$250; typical charge for room and board, $400). 
Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $285) in the field of theology. . 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $300. 


Fairfield University 
Fairfield (awarded 91 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


enrolled 346 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $545; typical charge for room and board, $700). 
Fellowships: Awarded 42 (average value, $65) in the field of education. 


BS 
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Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5 (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees and 6 doctorates 
in 1955-56; enrolled 49 full-time and 25 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $255; typical charge for room and board, $500). 


Felowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $1,140) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of of amount 
study 
1 2 3 
Religion: 6 $915 
Social sciences: Anthropology. 2 1,800 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,800. 


Trinity College 
Hartford 6 (awarded 39 master’s or second professional) degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 336 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 


$775; typical charge for room and board, $730). 
Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $965) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study | {amount 
i 
$1, 100 
Miscellaneous: Fields not 2 90 
University of Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 4 (awarded 69 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 16 full-time and 248 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $550; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $625) in the field of education. 

Employment: 3 students employed at an average annual stipend of $500. 
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University of Connecticut 


Storrs (awarded 284 master’s or second professional degrees and 28 doctorates 
in 1955-56; enrolled 1,126 full-time and 689 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $150; typical charge for room and board, 
$650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 19 (average value, $765) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A Number | Av: 
Field of study 2.1 amount Field-of study 
awards awards 
i 2 3 i 2 3 

1 $225 || 2 150 
1 2,000 || Social sciences: Social work. -. 8 180 
Physical " Miscellaneous: Fields not re- 

2 ported. 3 780 

2 


Employment: 143 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $100. 


University of Hartford 


Harrr Cotitece or Mosic, Hartford 5 (awarded 7 master’s or second pro- 
fessional degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 27 full-time and 3 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $675). 

Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $315) in the field of music. 

Hitityer Couiecs, Hartford 1 (awarded 151 master’s or second professional 
degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 750 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $400). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $500) in the field of education. 


Wesleyan University 
Middletown (awarded 34 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 213 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $650; 
typical charge for room and board, $700). . 

Fellowships: Awarded 50 (average value, $1,490) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average ° Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study ot amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Physical sciences: 
teriology ...-......--.- 2 $1, 500 Chemistry.............. 8 $1, 500 
Biochemistry. -...........- 4 1, 500 1 1, 00 
2 1, 500 5 1, 500 
4 900 || 1 1, 500 
Fine arts: Art_..............- 1 500 || Miscellaneous: Program for the 
1 600 Master of Arts in Teaching... 21 1, 600 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,755. 
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Yale University 


New Haven (awarded 366 master’s or second professional degrees and 198 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,545 full-time and 77 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $625; typical charge for room 


and board, $800). 
Fellowships: Awarded 505 (average value, $1,080) in the following fields of study: 
Number | Average | Number} Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 

Biochemistry............. 3 785 1 250 

— 6 6 2, 125 

Fine arts: 7 945 

17 760 31 1,116 

Speech and dramatic arts. 5 1, 065 17/1, 180 
pe fine arts........... 25 925 

Other foreign languages... 1 865 7 330 
18 1,170 42 1, 325 
16 1,405 1 1,500 

7 1,115 

Physiology 1 


Loans: 86 at an average of $315; 2 percent interest after leaving school; final payment on principal due 5 
years efter leaving school; maximum loan, $1,800. 

Employment: 40 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,615; 246 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $295. 
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DELAWARE 
University of Delaware 


Newark (awarded: 167. 94 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 181 full-time and 799 part-time graduate stu- 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $240; typical charge for room and 
board, $590). 

Fellowships: Awarded 118 (average value, $1,755) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study amount Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 2 
16 910 32 840 
Bacteriology.............. 5 1,420 athematies................. 3 1, 665 
1 3,000 || Physical sciences 


Employment: 42 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,915; 26 other 
dents employed ai an average annual stipend of $300. 


American University, The 
Washington 16 (awarded 111 master’s or second seredbilibdiiat degrees and 25 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2,059 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $520; typical charge for room and board, $610). 

Fellowships: Awarded 20 (average value, $705) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 1 2 
Education 1 $744 || Social re) 
1 International relations. 3 $415 
7 Sociology................. 1 744 
595 || Miscellaneous: 
Government and public Communications. ........ 1 744 
6 580 1 744 
History 2 1, 650 


Employment: 22 students employed at an average annual stipend of $500. 
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Catholic University of America 


Washington 17 (awarded 442 master’s or second professional degrees and 63 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 727 full-time and 953 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and 
board, $725). 


Fellowships: Awarded 261 (average value, $480) in the following fields of study: 


Average Number | Average 
Field of study amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
2 3 1 2 

1 $300 || 5 $540 

Biological sciences............ 16 195 
Engineering ................-. 6 725 Nursing education ........ 

Fine arts Physical sciences: 
10 285 Chemistry................| . 16 630 
Speech and dramatic 1 300 
Other fine arts............ 4 230; ion: Theology... .......- 3 300 

sciences: 

fical ll 355 Economics. ..........-.-- 1 690 
Other foreign languages... 5 litical 300 
2 450 || Social work............... 16 700 
Li 6 400 || 17 625 


Loans: 296 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $345; 4 percent interest; schedule of 
repayment dependent upon fund borrowed from, some funds require repayment within 1 year, others 2 
years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 37 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $690; Mew de 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $365. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington 2 (awarded 8 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 11 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$304; typical charge for room and board, $550). 

Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $1,270) in the field of education of teachers of the deaf, 


George Washington University 
Washington 6 (awarded 292 master’s or second professional degrees and 37 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,987 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $408; typical charge for room, $240). 

Fellowships: Awarded 15 (average value, $265) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
sciences: Physical 

1 $240 Chemistry................ 2 $220 
2] 
Law d 2 90 1 160 
Miscellaneous: Statistics...... 2 385 


Employment: 15 graduate teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,165. 
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Georgetown University 
Washington 7 (awarded 119 master’s or second professional degrees and 40 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 404 full-time and 386 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $500; typical charge for room and 
board, $1,000). 

Fellowships: Awarded 19 (average value, $1,485) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 | 3 1 2 $ > 
Foreign languages. - -.-------- 6 $1, 435 || Social sciences: 
Physical sciences: 2 $1, 435 
Astronomy. 1, 435 Government... .........- 3 1, 435 
Chemistry -..........-- 7 1, 435 


Employment: 600; 4 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $455. 


Howard University 


Washington 1 (awarded 48 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 

56; enrolled 223 full-time and 12 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $248; typical charge for room and board, $475). 
Fellowships: Awarded 34 (average value, $395) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | A 
Field of study of amount Field of study of Geet 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Physical sciences: 
Zoology. 3 465 4 435 
1 428 Other physical sciences. 1 214 
Foreign languages: French 1 214 || Social sciences: 
Home economies. 5 455 Economies 1 428 
Mathematics. 1 4238 515 
1 214 Political 2 380 


Employment: 26 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $415. 
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Florida State University 
Tallahassee (awarded 240 master’s or second professional degrees and 36 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 819 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $152; typical charge for room and board, $596). 

Fellowships: Awarded 46 (average value, $365) in the following fields of study: 


1293 


Ti 
Nomber} Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 1 2 

Education g Psychology 5 $455 

Fine arts: Business and commerce 2 490 
6 345 Economies. .............. 1 75 
Other fine 1 106 Political science. ......... 4 305 

Foreign languages: Spanish. 1 600 Social work............... 2 675 

1 75 Sociology................. 1 

Journalism 1] $00 || Misoellaneous: Physical 

Philosophy 1 600 


Employment: 604 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $730. 


Stetson University 


De Land (awarded 34 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 12 full-time and 9 part-time graduate students; annua! tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $700) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study of Amount 
awards 
1 3 
Education. ... pact 1 $700 
1 700 
Foreign languages... 1 700 
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University of Florida 
Gainesville (awarded 375 master’s or second professional degrees and 83 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 710 full-time and 407 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $150; annual charge for dormitory 
room, $100 to $200; cafeteria food service available). 

Fellowships: Awarded 273 (average value, $720) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of : of amount Field of of amount 
study study 
4 2 3 1 2 3 
Agriculture 20 $1, 125 || Physical sciences 
Architecture 1 1, 125 Chemistry................ 17 $1, 265 
Biological sciences: Biology 6 1, 585 Ph 1 1,123 
Educati 8 1,125 || Psychology-.................. 3 1,125 
Engineering.................. 8 1,375 || Social sciences: 
3 1,125 Anthropology. ..........- 1 1,125 
Fine arts: Speech and dra- Economies. .........-.... 2 1, 125 
matic 2 1,125 4 1,125 
Foreign languages: French.__ 1 1,125 Political science. ......... 3 1,125 


Loans: 3,479 to undergraduate and graduate studeuts at an average of $75; 4 to 5 percent interest beginning 
immediately on some funds, on other funds, 1 year after loan is made; repayment due 1 year after leaving 
school; maximum loan, $2,000. 


Employment: 437 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $945; 102 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $685. 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables (awarded 113 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 193 full-time and 462 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $591; typical charge for room, $800). 

Fellowships: Awarded 89 (average value, $495) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 ee 2 3 
Biological sciences: ysical 
2 $550 Chemistry...............- 1 $550 
7 550 || Socialsciences: 
languages: conomics............... 
10 550 Reading clinic.._......... 2 550 
Medical sciences: Anatomy --. 1 550 Fields not reported._..... 22 320 
Loans: 2 at an average of $500; 4 percent interest 1 year after leaving school; first payment on principal due 


year, final payment on principal due 3 years, after leaving school. 
Employment: 47 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipsnd of $865. 
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Atlanta University 
Atlanta (awarded 93 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 578 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $320; 
typical charge for room and board, $486). 

Fellowships: Awarded 68 (average value, $190); fields of study not reported. 

Employment: 45 students employed at an average annual stipend of $345. 


Emory University 
Emory University (awarded 99 master’s or second professional degrees and 
9 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 257 full-time and 260 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and 
board, $700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 99 (average value, $880) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Biology... 4 600 
41 35 7 $1, 600 
1 1, 600 6 1, 500 
Library science............... 1 1,000 2 1,100 
Mathematies................. 1 1,200 
Medical sciences: Basic sci- 7 1,450 
Philosoph: 3 
> 


Loans: 137 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $285; 3 percent interest immediately, 
4 percent after leaving school; first payment on principal due 4 months after leaving school, minimum 
payments of $10 per month until paid; maximum loan, $1,500. 

Employment: 18 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,665. 


Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta (awarded 116 master’s or second professional degrees and 7 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 294 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $233; typical charge for room and board, $800). 

Fellowships: Awarded 32 (average value, $1,455) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 
Architecture.......... 1 $1, 200 
Physical sclences: Chi 
Physical : Chemistry................ 2, 190 


Employment: 61 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $215; 100 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $1,000. 
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University of Georgia 
Athens (awarded 220 master’s or second professional degrees and 8 doctorates | 
in 1955-56; enrolled 375 full-time and 50 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $183; typical charge for room and board, 
$555). 

Fellowships: Awarded 47 (average value, $750) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


= 
$88 2 
eer 
gage gessse2 


Loans: 80 at an average of $350; 3 percent interest June 1, one year after loan is made; first payment on 
principal due 4 months after leaving school, repayment in equal monthly installments. 


Employment: 42 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $890; 7 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $870. 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu (awarded 163 mastcr’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 231 full-time and 511 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 


and required fees, $210; typical charge for roora and board, $700). 
Fellowship: Awarded 1 (value $5,000) to enable a student to go to the United States for further graduate 
study; field of study not reported. 


Employment: 75 teaching and research assistantships at an average annua! stipend of $1,085. 
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University of Idaho 
Moscow (awarded 128 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 126 full-time and 40 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $118; typical charge for room and board, $525). 

Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $955) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
Field of study of 


English 


Social sciences: 
Business and commerce... ..... 
science 


Loans: 8 at an average of $100; 2 percent interest immediately, 4 percent after maturity; schedule of repay- 
ments by individual arrangement. 


Employment: 56 teaching and research assistanships at an average annual stipend of $1,595. 


ILLINOIS 
Bradley University 


Peoria 5 (awarded 73 master’s or second professional degrees and 9 doctor- 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 259 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $490; typical charge for room and board, $800). _ 

Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $490) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 


Loans: 6 at an average of $245; 4 percent interest 5 to 6 months after leaving school; first payment on 
principal due within 3 months, final payment on principal due 12 to 18 months, after leaving school; 


mum )oan, $500. 
Employment: 9 teaching and research assistantships at an average annua) stipend of $1,190. 


Chicago 5 (awarded 7 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


. enrolled 5 full-time and 15 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $700). 


Employment: | student employed st an annual stipend of $300. 
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Chicago Theological Seminary, The | 
Chicago 37 (enrolled 19 full-time and 11 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $300; typical charge for room, $330). 

Fellowships: Awarded 17 (average value, $815) in the field of theology. 


De Paul University : 


Chicago 1 (awarded 221 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 414 full-time and 739 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $350). 


Fellowships: Awarded 140 (average value, $155) in the following fields of study: 


Number verage 
of amount 
awards 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annua! stipend of $1,015. 


Eastern Mlinois State College 


Charleston (awarded 34 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 21 full-time and 47 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $105; typical charge for room and board, $575). 
Loons: 2 at an average of 3 percent interest; first payment on principal due after graduation, schedule 
of repayments by individus) arrangement. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,140; 5 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 
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Garrett Biblical Institute 


Evanston (enrolled 54 full-time and 18 part-time graduate students in 1955- 
56; annual tuition and ery fees, $150; typical charge for room and board, 
$450). 

Fellowships: Awarded 53 (average value, $165) in the following fields of study: 


Chicago 15 (awarded 17 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 25 full-time and 15 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $472; typical charge for room and board, $645). 

Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $350); fields of study not reported 


‘Mineis Institute of Technology 
Chicago 16 (awarded 100 master’s or second professional degrees and 35 


doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 191 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $690; typical charge for room and board, $680). 

Fellowships: Awarded 34 (average value, $2,480); fields of study not reported. 

Employment: 97 teaching and research assistantships at en average anna! stipend of $1,715. 


Illinois State Normal University 


Normal (awarded 89 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 58 full-time and 140 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $120; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $140); fields of study not reported. 

Employment: 16 teaching and research assistantabips at an average annual stipend of $815. 
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Leyola University 


Chicago 11 (awarded 188 master’s or second professional degrees and 16 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 913 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $480; typical charge for room and board, $760). 

Fellowships: Awarded 47 (average value, $765) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of t Field of stud of 
study amoun y amount 
1 2 2 1 2 3 
sciences: Medica] sciences—Continued 
1 $1, 800 1 1,900 
Other 4 2 1,225 Other sciences... 1 2, 300 
nglish_. 
Medical 2 1, 25 
2 1,386 || Miscellaneous: Fields of 
1 1,800 y not reported......-..} 23 85 
MacMurray College 


Jacksonville (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 5 full-time and 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $870). 

Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $1,000) in the following fields of study: 


Number Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 
Ph 2 000 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $700. 


Millikin University 
Decatur (awarded 26 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 7 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $315; 
typical charge for room and board, $522). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $500); fields of study not reported. 

Ions: 61 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $160; other details not reported. 

Employment: 124 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $240. 


National College of Education 


Evanston (awarded 45 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 24 full-time and 227 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $525; typical charge for room and board, $600). 


Loans: 2 at an average of $180; no interest; first payment on principal due 6 months, final payment on prin- 
cipal due 12 to 24 months, after leaving school; maximum loan, $350. 
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Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Chicago 12 (awarded 12 master’s or second professional degrees and 7 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 43 graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $120; typical charge for room and board, $630). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $100) in the field of theology. 


Northern Mlinois University 
De Kalb (awarded 69 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 361 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $101; 
typical charge for room and board, $576). 


Employment: 17 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $830; 13 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $230. 


Northwestern University 


Evanston (awarded 498 master’s or second professional degrees and 125 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 887 full-time and 643 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $606; typical charge for room 
and board, $795). 


Felowships: Awarded 285 (average value, $630) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Av 
Field of study of amount Field of study of oe 
awards awards 
1 3 1 2 3 
Biologica} sciences: 21 $215 
1 $1,145 |} 3 1, 135 
1 1, 145 5 1,135 
422 35 190 
Engineering.................- 36 680 Chemistry. .... .........- 12 1,115 
Speech and dramatic arts. 2 445 seni: 
Other fine arts............ 3 445 Anthropology... .......... ll 780 
3 660 istory . 14 
6 660 Political science..." 6 1, 


Loans: 152 at an average of $250; 2} percent interest after leaving school; first payment on the principal 
due 3 months after leaving school, repayments expected in equal monthly installments, entire loan to 
be paid within 5 years; maximum loan, $2,000. 

Employment: 379 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,145; 100 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $710. 


Rockford College and Rockford Men's College 


Rockford (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 18 full-time and 13 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $450; typical charge for room and board, $700). 
Loans: 1 at $336; 3 percent interest after student leaves college; first payment on principal due 8 months 
after leaving college, repayment to continue at regular equal monthly installments. 


52087 O—60——-19 
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Chicago 5 (awarded 61 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-5. 
enrolled 85 full-time and 176 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $540). 

Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $260) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 

awards awards 

1 2 t 1 2 a 
Education 1 $430 || Social sciences: 

Fine arts: Music............. 1 2 
2 270 Political science... ........ 1 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,000. 


School of the Art institute of Chicago 


Chicago 3 (awarded 24 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 16 full-time and 6 paetctine graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $435). 

Fellowships: Awarded 7 (average value, $245) in the field of fine artc. 

Employment; 5 students employed at an average annual stipend of $150. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston (awarded 5 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 3 full-time and 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $420; typical charge for room and board, $375). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $100) in the field of theology. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $175; 5 percent interest immediately, 6 percent after leaving school; first payment 
on principal due 3 months, final payment on principal due 3 years, afte> leaving school. 
_ Employment: 1 teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $300. 


Sherwood Music School 


enrolled 4 full-time and 4 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $555). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $180) in the field of music. 
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Southern IMinois University 
Carbondale (awarded 163 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 122 full-time and 381. part-time graduate students; annual tuition 


and required fees, $102; typical charge for room and board, $600). 


Fellowships: Awarded 57 (average value, $600) in the following fields of study: 


1303 


Number 


Average 
amount 


Field of study of Field of study amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 a. 2 3 

Biological sciences: Zoology... 1 $900 || P 1 $900 

Bducation.................... 4 990 || Psycho 1 990 
4 745 || Social sciences: 

arts: Business “ 3 880 

Speech and dramatic arts. 1 660 Political science... ........ 6 935 

Other fine arts............ 3 900 RE EIR 1 990 
4 990 

Home economics... .......... 990 G and counseling. 1 900 

Journalism................... 1 990 Ph education....... 1 900 

Medical sciences: Physiology. 1 990 F reported....... 25 185 


Employment: 106 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,435; 30 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $380. , 


} 
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University of Chicago 
Chicago 37 (awarded 488 master’s or second professional degrees and 24) 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2,091 full-time and 384 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $720; typical charge for room and 
board, $765). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1,280 (average value, $670) in the following fields of study: 


; Number.| Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 1 2 3 
Biclogical sciences: $785 
Bacteriology.............. 6 $1, 500 || Ph sciences: 
Biochemistry............. 10 2,000}; #=Astronomy............... 1 480 
Other biological s sciences. 36 490 a 20 940 
13 1,075 Other physical sciences... 105 345 
E 36 630 11 880 
Fine arts: ion: education 
Other fine arts...........- 1 720 sciences 
Geography................... 12 1, 280 Sociology.............--.. 19 885 
Home i 1,720 Other social 249 440 
Library science............... 24 495 || Miscellaneous: Other human- 
Medical sciences: 
Medicine................. 23 3, 525 
Physiology..............- 1 1,440 
sciences... 10 2,335 


interest while student is in school, 4 percent after leaving school. 3 percent interest immediately on cash 
loans, first payment on: principal due 1 month after leaving university, minimum rate of repayment, $10 
per month, final payment due within 10 years; maximum loan, $2,000. 


Employment: 265 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,470. 
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University of Ilinois 
Urbana (awarded 1,017 master’s or second professional degrees and 291 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,928 full-time and 1,261 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $180; typical charge for room and 
board, $770). 

Felowshipe: Awarded 222 (average value, $1,245) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
study study ia 
27 080 || Library science. ..............] 4 $875 
sciences: Mathematics................. 5 1,000 

Bacteriology...........-.. 2 1,875 || Philosophy...................] 4 1,000 

2 , 000 || Ph sciences: 

2 000 Chemistry...........-.... 70 1,415 
3 1, 000 Other piiysloai sclences... 1 1, 000 
Fine arts Psychology..........-.-<.---. 1 1,000 

Other fine arts............ 980 1, 000 

languages....... 3 1,000 Political science. .-....... 4 1,375 

2 1,000 2 1,000 

2| 1000 || 1} 1,000 


Loans: 1,706 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $95; 3 percent interest; first payment 
on principal due 4 months, final payment on principal due 4 years after leaving the university; maximum 
loan, $1,000. 


Employment: 1,500 teaching and resea;ch assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500; 73 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $50. 


Western Illinois State College 
Macomb (awarded 89 master’s or second professional ‘degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 27 full-time and 137 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $102; typical charge for room and board, $576). 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,000; 4 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $410. 


Wheaton College 
Wheaton (awarded 24 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 58 full-time and 45 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $525; typical charge for room and board, $550). 

Fellowships: Awarded 30 (average value, $220) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A 
Field of study of po 
awards 
1 ; 2 3 
Theology...... 200 


Loans: 9 at an average of $170; 2 percent interest 3 years after loan is made; first payment on principal due 
after student is employed, final payment on principal due within 5 years after leaving college; maximum 
loan, $300. 

Employment: 49 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $510. 
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Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie (awarded 207 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56, 

enrolled 63 full-time and 369 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $111; typical charge for room and board, $630). 
Employment: 14 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200. 


Butler University 
Indianapolis 7 (awarded 126 master’s or second Greiner degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 668 graduate students; annual tuition and required ar 
$450; typical charge for room and board, $430). 

Fellowships: Awarded 20 (average value, $455); fields of study not reported. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $460; 3 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $920. 


DePauw University 
Greencastle (awarded 8 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 15 full-time and 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $620). : 
‘Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $1,575) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 8 
Social sciences: History.................---.- 2 1, 925 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $590. 


Grace Theological Seminary and Grace College 
Winona Lake (awarded 5 master’s or second professional degrees and 2 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 129 full-time and 3 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $300; typical charge for room and board, 
$540). 

Fellowships: Awarded 43 (average value, $95) in the field of theology. 


Employment: 3 tenching and research essistantships at an avernge annual stipend of $1,990; 3 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $440. 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute (awarded 219 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 155 full-time and 132 part-time graduate students, annual tuition 
and required fees, $111; typical charge for room and board, $596). 

Loans: 10 at an average of $25; 3 percent interest; other details not reported. 

Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,000. 
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Indiana University 
Bloomington (awarded 885 master’s or second professional degrees and 48 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 3,818 full-time and 1,509 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $120; typical charge for room and 
board, $675). 

Fellowships: Awarded 76 (average value, $1,205) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount _ Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 1 2 
Biological sciences: Zoology - - . 1 $1, 200 || Medical sciences: 
10 1, 200 Dent 2 $1, 200 
9 1, 180 Medicine. 6 1, 200 
English. 180 || Philosophy... 4 1, 250 
Fine arts: Physical sciences: Chemistry.| 3 1, 265 
Speech and dramatic arts_ 1 1,000 
Foreign languages. 1 1,200 opology - - .-.-----.- 
Law..-- 5 1,200 || 1, 035 
Mathematies................. 2 1,100 Political science........... 2 1,400 


Loans: 1,248 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $85; 5 percent interest 2 years after 
student leaves school; first payment on principal due summer following date of loan, final payment on 
principal due 1 year after leaving school; maximum Joan, $1,000. 


Employment: 890 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $800; 30 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $200. 


Diviston oF Socrau Service, Indianapolis (enrolled 47 full-time and 42 part- 
time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $180). 
Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $10) in the field of social work. 
Scnoou or Dentistry, Inpranwapouts (enrolled 6 full-time and 29 part-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $180). 
Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $1,000) in the field of dentistry. 
Loans: 6 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $415; other details not reported. 


Purdue University 


Lafayette (awarded 449 master’s or second professional degrees and 196 

doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,675 graduate students; annual tuition and 

required fees, $160; typical charge for room and board, $705). ' 
Fellowships: Awarded 13 (average value, $370) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A 
Pita ot stay | 
awards 
‘ i 2 3 
Physical 
Cc i 3 370 
Physics. 3 370 


Loans: 55 at an average of $230; 4 percen* interest immediately, 6 percent when the student leaves school: 
student may renew his loan at due date while still in school, but should be prepared to pay at the due date 
after leaving school; maximum loan, $400. 


Employment: 1,016 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,495. 
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Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Terre Haute (awarded 1 master’s degree in 1955-56; enrolled 2 full-time ang 
1 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $525; 
typical charge for room and board, $600). =. 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,560) in the field of engineering. 


St. Mary's College 
Notre Dame (awarded 18 master’s or second professional degrees and 10 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 19 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $275; typical charge for room and board, $1,200). 

Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $665) in the field of theology. 


University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame (awarded 177 master’s or second professional degrees and 4? 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 511 full-time and 9 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $750; typical charge for room and 
board, $800). 

Fellowsbtpe: Awarded 276 (average value 1,72) tn the following feds of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 8 1 3 3 
Biological sciences: Zoology - . . 14 $1, 565 || Physical sciences: 
English 18 1, 505 usiness and commerce..- g 2, 750 
Speech and dramatic arts. 2 1, 250 istory_.....------------- 
Mathematics... .........-...- 17 1, 610 || Miscellaneous: Fields not re- 
Philosophy 15 1, 565 2,115 


after leaving school; maximum loan, $1,000. 


Empleyment: 26 testking and rearch ot on average stipend of 61,478; other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 
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Wabash College 

Crawfordsville (grants fellowships to its own graduates to attend other insti- 

tutions). 
Fellowships: Awarded 7 (average value, $285) in the following fields of study: 

Field of study Field of study 

awards awards 
1 2 3 i 3 


Loans: 9 at an average of $870; 4 percent intc -est 4 months after leaving school, schedule of repayments deter- 
mined by individual conference. 


Drake University 
Des Moines 11 (awarded 148 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 56 full-time and 414 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $500; typical charge for room and nem $630). 
Fellowships: Awarded 13 (average value, $125) in the field of theology. 
repayments by mutual agreement. 
Employment: 21 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $655. 


lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Ames (awarded 220 master’s or second professional degrees and 132 doctor- 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 972 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $198; typical charge for room and board, $540). 

Fellowships: Awarded 28 (average value, $715); fields of study not reported. 


Loans: 370 at an average of $55: en 
school, minimum monthly payments of $20 until loan is repaid. 


Employment: 52 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,360. 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls (awarded 48 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 69 full-time and 68 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $195; typical charge for room and board, $525). 
Loans: 2 at an average of $40; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due 1 year after note is signed 
final payment due 2 years after leaving school: maximum loan, $1,650. 
Employment: 9 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $900. 
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State University of lowa 
Iowa City (awarded 497 master’s or second professional degrees and 15) 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,689 graduate students; annual tuition an 
required fees, $204; typical charge for room and board, $620). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1,366 (average value, $230) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Averag, 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 ’ 
Biological sciences: Medical 4 
Biochemistry............. 25 270 13 
195 || Physical sciences: 
Engineering. ................- 4 1,120 115 
English 1% 2201} 37 Bs 
59 240 || 50 
Speech and dramatic arts_ 72 210 || Social " 
Other fine arts............ 39 205 Business and commerce... 185 
Economies... .........-.. 1) 
1 Politica! selence- ......... 32 210 
Geography 22 220 Other social sciences. ..... 38. 1) 
Home economics............- 10 130 y 
Journalism ................... 31 215 Nutrition. 18 
56 240 || 6). 265 
Medical sciences: 21 25 


Loans: 637 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $125; 6 percent interest; schedule 
of repayments based upon student’s ability to pay. 


Employment. 3,365 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $365, 


mq 


KANSAS 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Seminary Heights, Kansas City 2 (enrolled 75 graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $93; typical charge for room and board, $600). 


Fellowshsps: Awarded 1 (value, $1,075) in the field of theology. 


employed at an average annual stipend of $175. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 


rolled 50 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $110; 
typical charge for room and board, $520). 


Fort 
Fellows 


| 


dule 
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fort Hays Kansas State College—Continued 
Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $425) in the following fields of study: 
Nrmber | Average Number | Average 
Field of study ot amount Field of study of amount 
awards | awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Psychology 2 $300 
Botany 1 $500 
Scianees Miscellaneous: Health and 
Chemistry ..........-..... 2 250 physical education.......... 1 
Physics. 1 500 


Employment: 21 students employed at an average annual stipend of $345. 


Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Manhattan (awarded 148 master’s or second professional degrees and 21 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 271 full-time and 125 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $180; typical charge for room and 
board, $560). 

Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $1,815) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of t 
‘study study amoun: 
i 2 3 1 2 a 
Agriculture: Social sciences: History...... 1 $500 
Agronomy...........---.. 1 $1, 800 
Dairy husbandry......... 2 1,800 |} Miscellaneous: Milling 
sciences: 1,000 industry 2 1,800 
2 2, 500 


Loans: 10 at an average of $100; 3 percent interest; first payment on principal due 1 year after leaving school, 
repayment in equal monthly installments to be repaid within 2 years after leaving school; maximum loan, 
$1,000. 

Employment: 158 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,435. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia (awarded 122 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 34 full-time and 104 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $116; typical charge for room and board, $520). 
Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $420) in the following fields of study: 


j Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
1 2 3 1 2 
Biological sciences: Biology... 2 Psychology ! 
? “ao Social sciences: Business and 
oreign languages: Spanish commerce. ................- 
Home : = Miscellaneous: Health and 
Physical selences: Physics.... 1 


Employment: 34 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of 4655. 


and 

365, 

1a] 
| 
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Kansas State Teachers College 


Pittsburg (awarded 135 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56, 
enrolled 81 full-time and 97 part-time graduate students; annual tuitio, 
and required fees, $110; typical charge for room and board, $520). 
Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $605); fields of study not reported. 
Loans: 3 to undergraduate and graduaie students at an average of $210; other details not reported. 
Employment: 670 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $1¢, 


St. Mary College 
Xavier (awarded 13 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


enrolied 5 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $288; typical 
charge for room and board, $700). ; 


Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $240) in the field of education. 


University of Kansas 


Lawrence; Medical Center, Kansas City (awarded 216 master’s or second 
professional degrees and 56 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 987 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $172; typical charge for room and 
board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 127 (average value, $1,160) in the following fields of study: 


Number! Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 : 2 3 
Biological sciences: __ Geography................... 4 000 
B i 1,200 Mathematics................. 4 1, 125 
1 1, 500 edical sclences.............. 4 2, 500 
Other sciences... 4 1,050 || Physical sciences: 
Music. 1 800 || Social 
Speech and. dramatic arts. 3 735 Economies..............- 16 905 
Other fine arts............ 1 8 1,075 
Political science. ......... 9 1,000 
2 1,03 1 900 


Loans: 528 at an average of $170; 244 percent interest; first payment on principal due 1 year, final payment 
within 2 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $3,000. 


Employment: 30 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,300. 


University of Wichita 


Wichita 14 (awarded 62 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 

enrolled 20 full-time and 285 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $375; typical charge for room and board, $610). 
Fellowships: Awarded 29 (average value, $1,250) in the following fields of study: 
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University of Wichita—Continued 
Number/| Average Number | Average 
of of of of 
Field of study s amount Field of study 
1 2 Tie 1 2 
Mathematics. ...............-| 5 $1, 200 
2 $1, 580 ysical 
« 1 1,468 Chemistry. .............. 5 1,575 
2 1,138 || Miscellancous: Logopedios._- i 1, 950 
Fine arts: 
Art... 5 1,165 
Music 2 2380 
KENTUCKY 
Asbury Theological Seminary 


Wilmore (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 9 full-time and 8 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $344; typical charge for room and board, $405). 

Fellowships: Awarded 251 to undergraduate and graduate students (average value, $240) in the fields of 
theology and religious education. 

Loans: 55 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $00; 3 percent interest 6 months after 
Jeaving school; first payment on principal due 1 year, final payment 5 years, after leaving school; maxi- 
mum loan, $400, 

Employment: 40 undergraduate and graduate students at an average annual stipend of $125. 


Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond (awarded 84 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 26 full-time and 88 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $90; typical charge for room and board, $540). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $750) in the field of education. 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Louisville 2 (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 21 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $284; 
typical charge for room and board, $425). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $565) in the field of theology. 


Morehead State College 
Morehead (awarded 25 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 14 full-time and 48 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $100; typical charge for room and board, $460). 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,000. 
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Southern Baptist Theological Seminary biW te yt 


Louisville 6 (awarded 52 master’s or second professional —e and }7 
doctorates in 1955-56, enrolled 128 graduate students; annual tuition ang 
required fees, $60; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 62 (average value, $390) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Eng 
Field of study of amount 
1 2 3 ed 
Fine arts: Music. 5 $300 we 
education and Bible. 6 390 
Theology 51 390 
Keung: 993 to ond oh on of 4 lo 
on principal due 4 years, final payment on principal due 7 years, after graduation or leaving school; mari. 
mum loan, $1,000. 
Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,000; 198 undergradn. 
ate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $305. Li 
University of Kentucky | 
Lexington 29 (awarded 255 master’s or second rae al and 32 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 526 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $130; typical charge for room and board, $550). 
Fe 


Fellow ships: Awarded 31 (average value, $1,045) in the following fields of study: 


Number| A Nuntber} A 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 


Ioans: 13 at an average of $275; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due 6 months, final payment 
on principal due 5 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $1,200. 


University of Louisville 


in 1955-56; enrolled 399 full-time and 127 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $336; typical charge for room and board, 
$700). 


Fellowships: Awarded 38 (average value, $975) in the following fields of study: 


day de 


Enginee 1 $600 
English 1 600 
languages: 
Ph sciences: 
Geology 2 650 I 
] 
J 
| 
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University of Louisville—Continued 
Number | Average N verage 
Field of study Field of study 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
16 $1, 165 5 , 960 
Fine arts: ork... 12 675 
Music 1 800 
Other fine arts._.....-._.- 4 450 
Western Kentucky State College 


Bowling Green (awarded 31 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 53 full-time and 18 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $120; typical charge for room and board, $361). 

Loans: 6 at an average of $65; 6 percent interest; other details not reported. 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University Station, Baton Rouge (awarded 430 master’s or second profes- 
sional degrees and 57 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,373 graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $70; typical charge for room and board, 

$528). 

Fellowships: Awarded 301 (average value, $110) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
93 $110 edical scienves: Medicine... ll $110 
Bacteriology .............. ll 110 || Physical sciences: 
Biochemistry. ............| 3 110 Chemistry.............-.- 43 110 
Fine arts Business and commerce... 19 110 
Journalism............ 1 110 Other social sciences... .... 5 110 
Mathematics................- ll 110 


Loans: 8 at an average of $390; 24 percent interest immediately, 4 percent interest after student leaves school; 
first payment on principal due 1 year after leaving school, schedule of repayments by individual arrange- 
ment. 

Employment: 327 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,130. 


or Mzpicinz, New Orieans 12 (enrolled 8 full-time and 1 part-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $60). 


Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $1,200) in the field of medicine. 
Loans: 8 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $540; other details not reported. 
Employment: 31 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $850. 
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Tulane University of Lovisiana 


New Orleans 18 (awarded 79 master’s or second cineaiaiiad degrees and 27 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 441 full-time and 238 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $650; typical charge for room and 
board, $870). 

Fellowships: warded 835 (average value, $515) in tho following felds of study: 


awards 


Bo wore 


o~ 
ee8 


- 


students employed at an average annual stipend of $22. 


MAINE 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick (awards fellowships to its graduates to attend other institutions). 
Fellowships: Awarded 7 (average value, $485); fields of study not reported. 


University of Maine 
Orono (awarded 148 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 49 full-time and 51 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $265; typical charge for room and board, $590). 

Fellowships: Awarded 9 (average value, $415) in the following fields of study: 
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Number | Average 
Field of study Field of study of amount 

awards 
32 
Fine arts: Erez Physical sciences 
Speech and dramatic arts_ 715 
Other fine arts............ 305 
105 
508 
Political science.......... 705 
Social work..............-. 765 
’ a 5... 890 
; Miscellaneous: Latin Ameri- 

Loans: 3 at an average of $510; rate of interest variable; first payment on principal due 6 months after leaving 
school, schedule of repayments, $50 every 6 months until paid, maximum time for repayment, 10 years; 


Zoology -- 


Employment: 46 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,470. 


Johns Hopkins University 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 648 full-time and 334 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $800; typical charge for room and 
board, $725). 


Fellowships: Awarded 458 (average value, $815) in the following fields of study: 


Number Average 
Field of study of amount 


ad 


Sere 


S388 RSEEE 


dents employed at an average annual stipend of $2,030. 


Maryland Institute, School of Art and Design 
Baltimore 17 (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 17 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$540). 

Employment: 1 teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $600. 
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Univerity of Maine—Continued 
27 
Number | Average 
ate Field of study Field of study 
nd awards swards 
1 3 
int 2 265 || Miscellaneous: 
Wildlife conservation ..... 1 265 
ak Pulp and paper........... 1 65 
MARYLAND 
Field of study 
— 
Biological sciences: Physical sciences: 
Pine arts: Art................ 10 725 
languages. ...... Business and commerce... 1 4,100 
Geography. International a2] 
_ Politjeal science... ....... 12 
Medical sciences: Other social sciences... ... 1 1,750 
Miscellaneous: 
Aesthetic literature....... 9 610 
| Public health............. Comparative literature... 1 800 
Loans: 30 at an average of $345; 2}4 percent interest; schedule of repayments arranged by Treasurer; maxi- 
mum loan, $800. 
Employment: 270 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,780; 12 other stu- 
52087 O—60—-—-20 
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Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 


Baltimore 2 (awarded 10 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 15 full-time and 10 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $100) in the field of music. 

Loans: 5 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $205; other details not reported. 

Employment: 3 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $135. 


St. Mary's Seminary and University 


Roland Park, Baltimore 10 (awarded 23 master’s or second professional 

degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 400 full-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $250; typical charge for room and board, $500). 
Fellowships: Awarded 45 (average value, $250) in the field of theology. 


University of Maryland qe 
College Park, professional schools at Baltimore (awarded 318 master’s or 
second professional degrees and 78 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 964 full- 
time and 222 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$200; typical charge for room and board, $530). 

Fellowships: Awarded 39 (average value, $1 ,625) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 


Employment: 400 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500; 300 other 
‘students employed at an average annual stipend of $865. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College 


Springfield 9 (awarded 22 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 75 full-time and 80 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $555; typical charge for room, $144). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $1,000) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of . 
awards 


| | 
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a 
0 
Number | Average P 
study of it 
2 675 || Philosophy................... 1 675 
3 675 || Social sciences: 
Fine arts: Speech and dra- Business and commerce... 1 675 : 
Miscellaneous: Wield not re. 
mi 1 1,20 
1 
Pi tata 
1 


Amherst College 


Amherst (awarded 5 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 10 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $800; typical charge for room and 
board, $625). 


Fellowships: Awarded 28, some for study at other institutions, (average value, $635) in the following fields 
of study: 


Number Number | Average 
of of amount 
awards 


Newton Center (awarded 11 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 24 full-time and 1 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $355; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $825) in the field of theology. 


Assumption College 
Worcester (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 11 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and — wo 
$561; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $100); fields of study not reported. 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67 (awarded 241 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 233 full-time and 461 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $560; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 402 (average value, $45); fields of study not reported. 

Employment: 58 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,015. 
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Field of study 

Biological sciences............ 1 $2,400 || Physical sciences: Physics... 
Pine rt 1,00 Rallgn: ‘Theology 
Andover Newton Theological School 
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Boston University 
Boston 15 (awarded 826 master’s or second professional degrees and 72 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 716 full-time and 1,712 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $610; typical charge for room and 
board, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 578 (average value, $540) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 z 3 i 2 8 
Biological sciences: Bacteri- 
8 $1,500 || 85 $225 
Education 4 1, 465 Speci fields not re- 
6 1,19 208 40 
Fine arts: Social 
Music 7 770 Economics.....-.-------- 1 1, 300 
Special and dramatic arts. 1 2,100 History.......------+---«- 2 1,300 
cal sc Political sclence.........-. 2 1,270 
1, 565 1 2,000 
ical sciences: 
10 1, 540 African research.......... 6 1,050 
repadiny. 6 1, 546 Fields not reported....... 125 1% 


Loans: 397 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $205; 3 percent interest; provisions of 
repayment not reported; maximum loan. $600. 


students smployed at an average annual stipend of $370. 
Brandeis University 
Waltham (awarded i2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


enrolled 70 full-time and 23 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $700; typical charge for room and board, $860). 


Fellowships: Awarded 71 (average value, $915) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
. Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
sciences: Micro- Social sciences; History of 
1,285 || Miscellaneous: Near-Eastern 
Fine 14 1,000 and Judaic studies. ......... 14 435 
Physical sciences: Chemistry. 


Loans: 1 at $450; no interest while in school, 4 percent July 1 after leaving school; schedule of repayments 
arranged on an individual basis. 

Employment: 26 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $780; 14 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $55. 


pat = 


‘nd 


| $888 88388 8 | 


Gark University 
Worcester 10 (awarded 52 master’s or second professional degrees and 17 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 191 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 76 (average value, $835); fields of study not reported. 

Loans: 38 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $190; other details not reported. 

Employment: 40 undergratuate and graduate students employed at an average annual! stipend of $200. 


Eastern Nazarene College 
Wollaston Park, Quincy 70 (enrolled 10 full-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $300; typical charge for room and board, $400). 
Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $150) in the field of theology. 


Emerson College 
Boston 16 (awarded 8 master’s or in 1955-56; 
enrolled 22 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $650; typical 
charge for room and board, $710). 
Loans: 1 at $100; 3 percent interest 1 year after leaving school; first payment on principal due 1 year, final 
payment on principal due 5 years, after leaving school. 
Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $455. 


Harvard University 
Cambridge 38 (awarded 551 master’s or second professional degrees and 298 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,996 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $257 to $1,257; typical charge for room and board; $836). 
Fellowships: Awarded 657 (average value, $1,090) in the following fields of study: 


_| Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount ~ Field of study of amount 
— awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 

Architecture.................. 3 $2,865 || Philosophy_.................. u $1, 250 
B emistry 1 1, 200 Chemistry 2B 1, 265 
9 915 17 775 

104 735 18 1,430 

Engineering... 46 1,190 || + 525 

23 855 || Social sciences: 

Fine arts: Anthropology............ 5 1,130 
10 935 Business commerce . 1, 280 
Other fine arts............ 62 985 Economies... 15 

languages..____- 10 755 Political science.......... 13 1, 220 

5 860 Public administration 1,465 

2 700 17 1,270 

Other foreign languages Other social sciences..-... 21 935 

46 1,790 Comparative literature. .- 6 965 

Mather 945 architecture. 1 2, 406 

Medical Pields not reported... 27 1, 260 
Anatomy........--------. 7 1,175 
Public health. .........--- 22 2, 270 


Loans: 565 at an average of $705; 3 percent interest 5 years after graduation; first payment on principal due 
5 years, final payment on principal due 10 years, after graduation; maximum loan, $2,400. 

Employment: 213 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,265; 55 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $1,275. 
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Hebrew Teachers College 
Brookline 46 (enrolled 11 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $375). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $1,000) in the field of education. 


Lowell Technological Institute 


Lowell (awarded 14 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 16 full-time and 13 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $190; typical charge for room and board, $755). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $1,500) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
2 3 
Physical Sciences: Chemistry... ...........- 2 
Miscellaneous: Textiles... ..............-... i 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Boston 15 (awarded 11 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 16 full-time and 13 part-time graduate Hsp annual tuition and 
required fees, $400). 

Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $1,295) in the field of pharmacy. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge (awarded 549 master’s or second professional degrees and 157 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,935 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $900; typical charge for room and board, $900). 

Fellowships: Awarded 700 (average value, $760) in the following fields of study: 


Field of stud Number | Average Field of stud Number | A ‘ 

1 2 a 1 2 3 

22 $545 || Physical sciences: 

Chemistry... ...........-. 118 $700 
Biochemistry ............. 12 Geology.................-. 555 
Food technology ....... 1, 515 995 
: 347 sciences: Economics... 48 785 
33 M a 
management. 45 995 


Loans: 154 at an average of $520; 1 percent interest; first payment on principal due 6 months after gradu- 
ation, $50 due semi-annually until note is paid; maximum loan, $3,300. 

Employment: 896 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $190; 50 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $375. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


thount Holyoke College 
South Hadley (enrolled 45 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $550; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Felowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $1,150) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study ie i: Amount 
awards 
1 2 3 
English i 
History 1 
Political science 1 1, 150 


Employment: 28 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,950; 4 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $1,150. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
Boston 15 (awarded 32 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 91 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $750; 
typical charge for room and board, $1,000). 

Feltowships: Awarded &4 (average value, $180) in the field of music. 

Employment: 50 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $105. 


Northeastern University 
Boston 15 (awarded 164 master’s or second professional Pe in 1955-56; 
enrolled 1,684 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $480; 
typical change for room and board, $600). 

Employment: 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annus! stipend of $1,500. — 
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Radcliffe College 


Cambridge 38 (awarded 115 master’s or second professional degrees and 
35 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 160 full-time and 190 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $720; typical charge for room and 
board, $930). 


Fellowships: Awarded 88 (average value, $800) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study amoun Field of study amoun 
awards awards 
Biological sciences: Physical sciences: 
Biochemistry $1, 225 Astronomy. 1 $725 
4 575 Chemistry............-.-. 3% 1, 205 
Otner sciences... 3 375 1 1,000 
Fines arts: ophy of 1 800 
Economics. .............- 2 1,325 
3 620 Political science... ...-... 5 665 
1 720 3 1, 465 
Other foreign languages 950 Other social sciences... 7 715 
1 1, 700 iscellaneous: Comparative 

Medical sciences... 3 1,085 literature. 2 800 


Loans: 26 at an average of $540; 3 percent interest 1 year after leaving school; first payment on principal due 
November 1 after leaving school, repayments expected quarterly. 


St. John’s Seminary 


Brighton (awarded 18 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 290 full-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $500; typical charge 
for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 26 (average value, $195) in the field of theology. 


Simmons College 
Boston 15 (awarded 6 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 100 full-time and 100 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 


and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $800). 
Fellowships: Awarded 21 (average amount, $360) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of of amount 
study 
1 2 

$335 
Social sciences: Social work................-. ll 315 
Miscellaneous: Fields not reported.._....... 2 


Employment: 8 students employed at an average annual stipend of $200. 
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smith College 
Northampton (awarded 25 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56: 
enrolled 60 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $550; typical 
charge for room and board, $800). 


Fellowships: Awarded 25 (average value, $810) in the following fields of study (not all fellowships are 
awarded for use at Smith Colleg_): 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 a 1 2 8 
Biological sciences: Social sciences: 
2 $1, 100 History $1,350 
1 1, 350 Social work 1 350 
se i 1,000 |} Miscellaneous: 
Education..................-. 1 275 Physical education... ..... 3 550 
6 725 Fields not reported_....../ 7 710 
Physical sciences: Chemistry 1 1,350 


Employment: 11 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,225. 


Springfield College 
Springfield (awarded 171 master’s or second professional degrees and 7 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 35 full-time and 87 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $578; typical charge for room and board, 
$670). 

Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $685) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
B sciences: B 2 $1, 600 || Miscellaneous: 
2 300 Physical education. 1 $1, 500 
bilitation............ 3 400 
Social sciences: 
Political science. ......... 1 500 


Loans: 18 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $255; 5 percent interest 1 year after 
leaving school; schedule of repayments arranged with each student, final payment on principal duc 2 
years after leaving school; maximum loan, $400. 


Employment: 800 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $70. 
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Tufts University 
Medford (awarded 108 master’s or second professional degrees and 15 doc. 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 130 graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $750; typical charge for room and board, $700). 

Pellowships: Awarded 23 (average value, $580) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 


Field of of it Field of of 
study amoun study amount 
i 2 1 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Biochem- Physical sciences: 
cology... 1 450 4 450 


Loans: 61 at an average of $335; 3 percent interest immediately, 2 percent when student leaves school; first 
payment on the principal due 6 months after leaving school, final payment variable; maximum loan, 
$3,000. 


Employment: 23 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $505. 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst (awarded 77 master’s or second professional degrees and 10 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 243 full-time and 94 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $120; typical charge for room and board, 
$610). 
Fellowships: Awarded 35 (average value, $1,255) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Nu 
Field of study | Field of study 
awards awards 
5 0 || F French... i 400 
Agriculture languages: $1, 
Biological sciences: Chemistry _ .............. 5 1,240 
Bacteriology............. 5 1,360 Geology ..............---- 1 1,200 
Zoology - - 3 1,265 || Psychology...................| 4 1,300 
Other biological sciences __ 2 1, 200 || Social sciences: 


Employment: 49 students employed at an average annual stipend of $190. 
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Wellesley College 
Wellesley 81 (awarded 3 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 18 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $300; typical charge for room 
and board, $925). 


Fellowships: Awarded 26, some for study at other institutions (average value, $725) in the following fields 
of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
study study A 
1 2 3 | 2 3 
Biologicalsciences; |  #$| 1 400 
Other biological s sciences._| 1 1,800 || Social sciences: 
3 060 || 1 1,000 
Geography i 1,500 || cation 2 350 
M sciences: Medicine - . 1 1, 500 


Wheelock College 
Boston 15 (awarded 5 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 4 full-time and 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
required fees, $640; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Employment: 1 student employed at an annual stipend of $375. 


Williams College 
Williamstown (awarded 4 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 7 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $1,535; typical charge for room 
and board, $655). 


Fellowships: Awarded 27, some for study at other institutions (average value, $1,300) in the following 
fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 

Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 

| 2 a 1 2 3 

Engineering 1 125 || Medical sciences: M: Re 7 700 

English. 7 Ph sciences: Physics... 1 

Fine arts: Theology.........-- 1. 800 

Music. 1 900 || Social sciences: 

Other fine arts............ 1 3,000 |} History.................. 2 675 

Classical Political science... ........| 1 2, 000 

languag Miscellaneous: Writing. 1 3, 000 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,600. 
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Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Worcester 2 (awarded 16 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 34 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $800; 
typical charge for room and board, $635). 


Fellowships: Awarded 14 (average value, $400) in the field of engineering. 


MICHIGAN 
Albion College 
Albion (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 2 full-time and 1 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $670). 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,050. 


Calvin Theological Seminary 
Grand Rapids 6 (enrolled 7 full-time and 9 part-time graduate students in 
1955-56; annual tuition and required fees, $66). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $950) in the field of theology. 


Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti (awarded 43 master’s or second professional ‘aetees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 31 full-time and 480 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $193; typical charge for room and board, $590), 


Toons: 5 at an average of $215; 6 percent interest; schedule of repayment determined by agreement; maxi- 
mum loan, $300. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships st an average annual stipend of $0v0. 


Merrill-Palmer School 


Detroit 2 (enrolled 24 full-time and 9 part-time graduate students in 1955-56; 
annual tuition and required fees, $130; typical charge for room and board, 
$595). 

Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $1,005) in the field of psychology. 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
Houghton (awarded 18 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 25 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $123; 
typical charge for room and board, $550). 

Fdlowshipe: Awarded 6 (average value, $765) in the field of engineering. 


Loans: 1 at $500; 5 percent interest after student leaves school; first payment on principal due during first 
year, final payment on principal due 5 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. 


Employment: 1 teaching and research assistantship at an annual stipend of $1,500; 15 other students em- 
ployed at an average annual stipend of $900. . 
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Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
East Lansing (awarded 393 master’s or second professional degrees and 121 
doctorates in 1965-56; enrolled 1,156 full-time and 510 part-time graduate 


students; annual tuition and required fees, $204; typical charge for room 
and board, $660). 


Fellowships: Awarded 42 (average value, $1,195) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


re 


soctology 
Other social sciences. .... 


Loans: 362 at an average of $96; 4 percent interest after student leaves school; other details not reported. 
Employment: 400 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500; 813 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $195. 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 1 (awarded 132 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 649 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $360; 
typical charge for room and board, $720). 

Fellowships: Awarded 70 (average value, $1,375) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study 


Psychology 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,000. 
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Number verage 
awards 
| 
1 430 | Geology.................. i= 
1 430 || Social sciences: 
Fine arts: Eoonomies............... 855 
2 855 History................... 785 
Other fine arts._.......... 1 430 Political science... | 
| 
Number Number | Average. 
awards awards 
Biological sciences: Zoology - - 8 | 6} 
Mathematics. ................ 10 1,320 Business and commerce.- 6 1,320 
Physio] 8] 
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University of Michigan m 


Ann Arbor (awarded 1,676 master’s or second professional degrees and 270 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2,541 full-time and 3,235 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $200; typical charge for room 
and board, $750). 


Fellowships; Awarded 836 (average value, $840) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
_| awards awards 
1 2 3 1 , 2 3 
1 $1, 540 || Medical sciences: 
Biological sciences: 1 $1, 540 
Bacteriology .............- 5 485 Dent 1 1, 540 
3 2,040 Other medical sciences. 3 1,145 
er 4 
Physics... ....... 3 875 
Foreign i languages 1,035 H 
Other foreign languages... 9 655 Political science. ....... 620 
5 920 12 910 
200 “Gultursl studies. 7 
Library 8 875 not a2) 


repayment dependent upon type of note issued. 


Employment: 1,251 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,010. 


Wayne State University 
Detroit 1° (awarded 581 master’s or sécond professional deamon sind 38 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 469 full-time and 2,597 part-time graduate 


students; annual tuition and required fees, $260; typical charge for room and 
board, $950). 


- Fellowships: Awarded 59 (average value, $715) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average . Number | Average 
' Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards ' awards 
i 2 2 

Fine arts: 1 160 
2 Political science... ....... 7 1, 630 
Other fine arts............ 9 
Physical sciences: Chemistry. 20 1, 340 Fields not reported....-.. 22 80 


Loans: 64 at an average of $85; 5 percent maximum interest after graduation depending upon the loan fund 
borrowed from; schedule of repayments variable; maximum loan, $2,000. 

Employment: 89 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,930; 46 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $60. 
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Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo (awarded 165 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 49 full-time and 416 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $193; typical charge for room and board, $571). 
Fellowships: Awarded 14 (average value, $570) in the field of education. 


Employment: 14 teaching and researc: assistantships a. an average annual stipend of $570; 6 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $600. 


MINNESOTA 


Luther Theological Seminary 
St. Paul 8 (awarded 1 master’s degree in 1955-56; enrolled 6 full-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $200; typical charge for room and 
board, $400). | 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $2,400) in the field of theology. 


Loans: 66 at an average of $30; 1 percent interest immediately, 4 percent after leaving school; first payment 
’ on principal due 2 years, final payment on principal due 3 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. 


MacPhail College of Music 


Minneapolis 3 (awarded 7 master’s or AN professional eae in 1955-56; 
enrolled 6 full-time and 10 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $100) in the field of music. 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Minneapolis (enrolled 2 full-time graduate students; no tuition and required 
fees for members of the Lutheran Church; typical charge for board, $255). 
Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $2,500) in the field of theology. 


State College 


St. Cloud (awarded vv master’s or s2cond professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 2 full-time and 20 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
» ‘pequired fees, $168; typical charge for room and board, $465). 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $910. 
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University of Minnesota 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Minneapolis 14 (awarded 797 master’s or second rene degrees and 23) 

doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 3,230 graduate students; annual tuition and 

required fees, $180; typical charge for room and board, $650). 
Fellowships: Awarded 284 (average value, $1,584) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
study study 
1 2 i 2 
seam 4 $750 || Medical scien 
5 540 9 2, 190 
Engineering “4 2,015 Psychiatry. 6 2, 199 
English and American 2 870 ||  Radiology................ ll 2, 190 
Fine arts: Music............. 2 1,000 17 2, 190 
Forestry 1,085 15 045 
Library sci 2 160 Geology. .-......-. 4 
Medical sciences: 2,100 sciences: 
Internal medicine. ....... 18 2, 190 Social work 18 73 
Medicine 18 4, 200 || Miscellaneous: Fields not re- 
| 12 2, 190 68 275 


Loans: 150 at an average of $170; 2 to 4 percent interest immediately, 5 percent after student leaves school; 
first payment on principal usually due at student’s option or first month after leaving school, final pay- 
ment due from 1 to not later than 10 years after graduation: maximum loan, $750. 


Employment: 1,078 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,405. _ 


Maro Founpattion, Rochester 


Fellowships: Awarded 542 (average value, $2,100) in the following fields of the medical sciences: 


Field of stady Field of study 
awards awards 
i 2 t 2 

Dermatology and 14 || Physical medicine and 

Internal m 150 || Plastic surgery.......................... 8 

Neurologic surgery. 18 nc 6 

20 || Other medical 
Orthoped 
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Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg (awarded 163 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 52 full-time and 226 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $149; typical charge for room and board, $274). 

felowships: Awarded 17 (average value, $645) in the following fields of study: 


| Number | A Number | A 
Field of study of tree Field of study of canoes 
awards awards 
i i 3 
tion 5 Home 1 $750 

2 Sonal solvent 2 815 
Fine arts: 

Speech and dramatic arts. 5 
Mississippi State College 


State College (awarded 152 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 72 full-time and 142 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $163; typical charge for room and board, $350). 
Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $440) in the field of agronomy. 
Em ployment: 25 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $750; 25 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $50. 


University of Mississippi 
University (awarded 133 master’s or second professional degrees and 4 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 216 full-time and 7 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $118; typical charge for room and board, 
$600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $585) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average . Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study . of amount 
awards _| awards 
i 2 3 aa 2 3 
Rd tion 2 $800 
1 900 Business and commerce. 8 $390 
2 900 1 600 
Miscellaneous: Archeology - . 1 600 
French 
Spanish.........--.------ i 800 


Employment: 45 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $850. 
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Central Missouri State College siti 
Warrensburg (awarded 47 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 20 full-time and 57 part-time graduate students; annual tuition ang 
required fees, $81; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $525) in the field of education. 


Concordia Seminary 


St. Louis 5 (awarded 10 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 14 full-time and 23 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $163; typical charge for room and board, $420). 


Loans: 2 at an average of $95; 1 percent interest while student is in school, 3 percent after student leave 
school; schedule of repayments by individual arrangement; maximum time allowed for repayment, 5 
years; maximum loan, $250. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistant ships at an average annual stipend of $900.” 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas City 


Kansas City (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees i in 1955-56; 
enrolled 17 full-time and 5 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $525; typical charge for room and board, $625). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $100) in the field ef music. 

Employment: | teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $2,400. 


Drury College 
Springfield (awarded 10 master’s or second poeneitgitas degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 14 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $414; 
typical charge for room and board, $450). 


Loans: 7 at an average of $125; 3 percent interest 4 months after student leaves school: om eagien on prin- 
cipal due 6 months after student Jeaves school; maximum Joan, $150. eR ey 


Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 


Kansas City 2 (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 2 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $440; 
typical charge for room and board, $450). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $200) in the field of fine arts. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville (awarded 53 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolied 108 graduate students: annual tuition and required. fees, $90; 
typical charge for room and board, $491). 

Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $520. 


Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville (enrolled 8 full-time and 23 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $82; typical charge for room and board, $410). 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $900. 
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$1. Louis College of Pharmacy and Alllied Sciences 
St. Louis (awarded 13 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


enrolled 6 full-time and 6 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $900). 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $1,800. 


St Louis 3 (awarded 204 master’s or second professional degrees and 35 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 458 full-time and 632 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $480; typical charge for room and 
board, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 280 (average value, $435) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences Philosophy.........-......... 25 $235 

Biochemistry .........-..- 2 $2,400 || Physical sciences: 

10 1, 250 Chemistry...............-. 2 1, 500 
23 235 || Religion: Theology........... 20 235 
Fine arts: Speech and dra- sciences: 

Home economics. ............ 3 235 Sociology 2 235 
Mathematics... ...........-.-. 13 805 || Miscellaneous: Human rela- 

Medical sciences: Anatomy... 2 1,850 10 235 


Loans: 39 at an average of $395; some loans require no interest, others 2 percent interest immediately, 6 per- 
cent after maturity of loan; schedule of repayments determined at time loan is made. 


Employment: 106 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,285; 8 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $360. 


University of Kansas City 


Kansas City 4 (awarded 56 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 53 full-time and 331 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $460). 


Fellowships: Awarded 23 (average value, $565) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Zoology 1 $800 || Psychology..............--... 5 $635 
Fine arts: Speech and drama- Economies... ............ 1 400 
Mathematics. ................ 4 600 Sociology ............-..-- 1 400 
Physical sciences: Chemistry. 2 300 


Loans: 3 at an average of $135; 4 percent interest 6 months after leaving school; first payment on principal 
due first of year after leaving school, schedule of repayments determined by individual conference; maxi- 
mum loan, $1,400, 

Employment: 2 students employed at an average annual stipend of $145. 


St. Louis University 
leaves 
-56; 
| 
90; 
3 
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University of Missouri 
Columbia, and SCHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY, Rolls 
(awarded 335 master’s or second professional degrees and 77 doctorates in 
1955-56; enrolled 882 graduate students; annual tuition and aa fees, 
$158; typical charge for room and board, $560). 

Fellowships: Awarded 32 (average value, $615) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Sa ee 3 $70 || Physical sciences: 
sciences: 4 2 $1, 000 
2 235 1 625 
Zoology (including wild- 2 715 
4 1,050 3 500 
metallurgical) . usiness commerce... 
Fine arts: Music. ............ 1 500 Social work............... 1 500 
Sociology ................. 2 385 


Toons: 2% at an average of $125; 4 percent interest immediately, 8 percent if account becomes delinquent; 
schedule of repayments arranged with student, installments begin after student leaves school at monthly 
rate; average, $20 per month. 


Employment: 250 teaching or research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,180; $1 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 


Washington University 
St. Louis 5 (awarded 201 master’s or second professional degrees and 52 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,297 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $525; typical charge for room and board, $800). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 66 (average value, $900) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
2 1 2 3 
B ical sciences: Physical sciences: 
Biochemistry............- 2 $1, 150 7 $1, 405 
Botany 3 855 3 1, 575 
Zoology 1 1, 500 1, 265 
9 1,085 || Social sciences: 
eee | 6 970 Business and commerce - - 6 745 
arts: music... 2 525 Economics. .............. H 
languages. 1 525 Political 2 610 
French. 2 700 || 4 505 
German. 1 600 


Loans: 53 at an average of $310; 3 percent interest when the student leaves school; first payment on principal 
due 1 year, final payment on principal due 4 years, after leaving school: maximum loan, $1,000. 

Employment: 105 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,300; 85 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $270. 
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MONTANA 
Montana School of Mines 


Butte (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 4 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $48; 
typical charge for room and board, $496). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $1,200) in the field of engineering. 

Joons: 15 at an average of $145; 2 percent interest while student is in school, 6 percent after leaving school: 

other details not reported. 

Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200. 


Montana State Coilege 
Bozeman (awarded 50 master’s or second professional degrees and 2 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 78 full-time and 70 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $114; typical charge for room and board, 
$460). 

Fellowships: Awarded 60 (average value, $250) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 3 3 1 2 3 
4 $235 || English....................... $310 
Physical sciences: Chemistry- 7 135 
Other biological sciences._ 2 


Employment: 51 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,250. 


Montana State University 
Missoula (awarded 92 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 134 full-time and 76 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $132; typical charge for room and board, $534). 
Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $130) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of of amount 
study 
1 2 3 
Forestry 130 
Miscellaneous: Wildlife technology.......... 130 


Employment; 36 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200. 
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NEBRASKA 
Creighton University 


Omaha 31 (awarded 43 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56. 

enrolled 45 full-time and 105 part-time graduate students; annual 1 tuition 

and required fees, $300; typical charge for room and board, $600). 
Fellowships: Awarded 34 (average value, $370) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Averag, 
Field of study of amount Field of study of 
awards awards 


1 2 3 1 2 


$720 moes: History....... 4.8 
24 


amount 
Biological sciences: Biochem- Physical sciences: Chemistry. 4 $1, 280 
istry 1, 280 
65 


Hit 
3 


Loans: 76 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $135; 1 to 24 per cent interest (depending 
upon the loan fund) while in school, 2}4 to 6 percent (depending upon the loan fund) after leaving school, 
loans begin to draw interest after 1 month to 2 years; ee ato 
final payment dependent upon fund borrowed from; maximum loan, $3,000. 


University of Nebraska 


Lincoln 8 (awarded 267 master’s or second professional degrees and 50 doctor- 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 753 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $160 typical charge for room and board, $570). 

Fellowships: Awarded 98 (average value, $1,155) in the following flelds of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Agriculture................... 14 $750 || Pliyscial sciences ; 
Chemistry................ 7 $1, 735 
Bacteriology .............- 1 1, 800 3 1, 280 
1 280 || Social sciences: 
1 230 Business and commerce. 8 685 
Fine arts: Music. ._.........- 1 280 5 925 
Home economies... .......... 2 280 Political science. ......... 2 780 
Medical sciences 20 1, 150 
3 585 || 1 550 
Other medical sciences - - . 16 2, 285 


Loans: % at an average of $260; 2 percent interest immediately, 4 percent after student leaves school; first 
payment on principal due 2 years, final payment 4 ycars, after leaving school. : 
Employment: 318 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $960; 6 other students 

employed at an average annua] stipend of $300. 
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NEVADA 
University of Nevada 
Reno (awarded 27 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 26 full-time and 55 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
réquired fees, $100; typical charge for room and board, $600). 
Felowships: Awarded 2 (average amount, $2,000) in the field of physical sciences. 
Employment: 11 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,130. 


Dartmouth College 


Hanover (awarded 10 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 217 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $980; 
typical charge for room and board, $670). 
Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average amount, $850) in the field of business and commerce. 
Loans: 23 at an average of $340; 2 percent interest after student leaves school; schedule of repayments worked 
out on an individual basis, final payment usually due before 5 years. 
Employment: 30 students employed at an average annual stipend of $335. 


Keene Teachers College 


Keene (awarded 13 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 11 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$185; typical charge for room and board, $500). 
Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $150) in the field of education. 
Loans: 8 at an average of $125; 4 perent interest after student leaves school; first payment on principal due 
1 year after leaving school; other details not given. 
Employment: 5 employed at an average annual stipend of $200. 


University of New Hampshire 


Durham (awarded 58 master’s or second sindbis degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 76 full-time and.95 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $310; typical charge for room and board, $450) 

Fellowships: Awarded 14 (average value, $395) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 3 1 2 3 
(poultry hus- Education.................... 2 $300 
Biological sciences: 2 an 
2 675 || Psychology ..................- 1 300 


Loans: 1 at $300; 2 percent interest immediately, 5 percent after student leaves school; first payment on 
principal due 1 year after leaving school, repayment schedule of $10 monthly for first year after leaving 
school and $15 monthly thereafter until loan fs repaid. : 
Employment: 54 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500; 2 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Drew University 
Madison (awarded 11 master’s or second professional degrees and 5 doctorates 
in 1955—56; enrolled 92 full-time and 10 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $404; typical charge for room and board, $590). 
Fellowships: Awarded 13 (average value, $735) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
amount 


Field of study of 
awards 
1 2 3 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $500. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Rutherford (awarded 8 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 

enrolled 149 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 

$300; typical charge for room and board, $700). 
Fellowships: Awarded 9 (average value, $220) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 


Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 3 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Newark 4 (awarded 48 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 737 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$276). 

Fellowships: Awarded 7 (average value, $100) in the field of education. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair (awarded 137 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 565 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$265; typical charge for room and board, $449). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $725) in the field of guidance. 

Employment: 1 student employed at an annual stipend of $725. 


Newark College of Engineering 


Newark 2 (awarded 149 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 746 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$464). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $238) in the field of engineering. 
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Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton (awarded 36 master’s or second professional degrees and 5 doc- 


7 torates in 1955-56; enrolled 40 full-time and 62 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $380; typical charge for room and board, 
$495). 

Fellowships: Awarded 35 (average value, $455) in the field of theology. 
Employment: 18 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200; 28 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $905. 
Princeton University 
Princeton (awarded 129 master’s or second professional degrees and 97 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 628 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $825). 
Fellowships: Awarded 255 (average value, $1,425) in the following fields of study: 
Number Average Number Average 
Field of study ‘ of amount Field of study 3 of amount 
56; i 2 i 3 
es, 
37 545 Chemistry................| 15 2, 200 
English 1,510 |} 6 1, 665 
arts: 7| 1,655 
Other 10| 1,190 || Religion’ Weligious education]  12| 1,288 
F Social scien: 
14 1, 155 E 10 1,770 
French, German, and History.............-....- 4 1, 480 
5| 1,710 || Miscellaneous: Woodrow | 
10 1,030 Wilson Sch of Public 
and Ini 2 1,060 


school; schedule of repayments arranged on an individual basis. 


6; Employment: 166 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,745; 50 other 
2 students employed at an average annual stipend of $100. 


Loans: 67 at an average of $195; 1 percent interest while student is in school, 4 percent when student finishes 
in 
8, 
5; 
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Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 
New Brunswick (awarded 225 master’s or second professional degrees and 
76 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 404 full-time and 1,968 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $450; typical charge for room 
and board, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 98 (average value, $1,915) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 

Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 

1 2 3 1 f 2 3 
B ical sciences: Physical 

Biochemistry -............ 2 1, 680 Ceramics... ............-: 6 2,945 

1 1,716 Chemistry. ..........-... 16 1,740 

1 3, 120 || Social seiences: History. 2 1, 610 


Loans: 5 at an average of $120; 4 to 5 percent interest; most loans must be repaid within 1 year. 


Employment: 170 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,670; 30 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 


Seton Hall University 


South Orange (awarded 240 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 1,313 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $550; typical charge for room and board, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $810) in the field of chemistry. 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


Hoboken (awarded 143 master’s or second professional degrees and 1 doc- 
torate in 1955-56; enrolled 10 full-time and 893 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $750; typical charge for room and board, 
$700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 24 (average value, $410) in the field’ of engineering. 


Employment: 17 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $310; 20 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $125. 


Westminster Choir College 


Princeton (awarded 20 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 33 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$424; typical charge for room and board, $560). 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,100; 8 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $700. 


NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico University 


Portales (awarded 65 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 39 full-time and 25 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $194; typical charge for room and board, $475). 

Fellowships: Awarded 13 (average value, $1,040); fields of study not reported. 

Loans: 87 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $90; other details not reported. 

Employment: 197 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $225. 


2m 
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New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
State College (awarded 60 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 50 full-time and 120 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $100; typical charge for room and board, $550). 
Employment; 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annua! stipend of $1,270. 


New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas (awarded 78 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 27 full-time and 16 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $165; typical charge for room and board, $495). 

Fellowships: Awarded 22 (average value, $760); fields of study not reported. 

Employment: 185 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annual stipend of $350. 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 


Socorro (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees and 1 doctorate 
in 1955-56; enrolled 13 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $121: typical charge for room and board, $481). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $500) in the field of geology. 


Loans: 1 at $250; 3 percent interest while in school, 6 percent after student leaves school; repayments sched- 
uled individually at time loan is made; maximum repayment time, 2 years; maximum loan, $575. 


Employment: 11 research assistantships at an average annua} stipend of $1,240. 


New Mexico Western College 
Silver City (awarded 51 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 15 full-time and 65 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $137; typical charge for room and board, $440). 

Employment: 1 teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $1,575. 


University of New Mexico 


Albuquerque (awarded 125 master’s or second professional degrees and 10 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 118 full-time and 671 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $182; typical charge for room 
and board, $645). 4 

Fellowships: Awarded 23 (average value, $745) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount . Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological selences........-.... 2 $475 || Physical sciences: 
3 565 Geology. 1 $750 
4 815 1 1,000 
scien 
1 750 Anthropology. ........... 6 750 
Foreign languages: Spanish-.. 2 $750 Other sciences... ... 3 900 


Employment: 63 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,215; 73 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $150. 
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NEW YORK 
Adelphi College 


Garden City (awarded 32 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 94 full-time and 795 part-time graduate stu- 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $528; typical charge for room and 
board, $700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 95 (average value, $190) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
study study 
1 2 3 | 2 3 
75 $100 || Ph sciences: 5 
Fine arts: Music. ...........-. 1 2,350 oom, 2 
Mathematies................- 1 66 || Social sciences: Social work... ll 415 


Loans: 3 at an average of $285; 3 percent interest after student leaves school; first payment on principal 
due 3 months, final payment due 2 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $750. 


Alfred University 


Alfred (awarded 31 ' master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 48! full-time and 110! part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $700; * typical charge for room and board, $630). 
Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $700) in the field of education. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $700. 


Bank Street College of Education 


New York 14 (awarded 21 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 28 full-time and 212 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $560). 

Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $200) in the field of education. 


Loans: 14 at an average of $235; no interest, first payment on principal due within 1 year after leaving school, 
schedule of repayments on an individual basis; maximum loan, $400. 


' Includes State University of New York units at Alfred. 
2 The fee for the State University of New York, College of Ceramics is $150. 
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Biblical Seminary in New York 
New York 17 (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 17 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $280; typical 
charge for room and board, $625). 

Fellowships: Awarded 16 (average value, $110) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study ‘ of amount 
1 2 3 
education 15 $110 


Employment: 21 students employed at an average annual stipend of $505. 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10 (awarded 256 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 1,622 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $300). 

Employment: 21 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,995. 


Canisius College 
Buffalo 8 (awarded 41 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56: 
enrolled 198 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$460). 

Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $375) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
Field of stud of 
awards | #mount 
1 2 3 
Education........... 
Physical sciences: Chemistry 1 1, 250 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,460. 


Clarkson College of Technology 


Potsdam (awarded 3 master's or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 2 full-time and 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $850; typical charge for room and board, $700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $2,700) in the field of engineering. 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester 20 (enrolled 3 graduate students; typical charge for room and 
board, $75; no tuition and required fees). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $600) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
Field of study of Amount 
awards 
1 2 a 


Colgate University 


Hamilton (awarded 10 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 35 full-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $950; typical charge for 
room and board, $680). 


Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $405); fields of study not reported. 


College of St. Rose 


Albany 3 (enrolled 86 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $384; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 7 (average value, $40) in the field of education. 

Employment: 1 student employed at annual stipend of $42. 


Columbia University 


New York 27 (awarded 2,751 master’s or second professional degrees and 

526 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 12,130 graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $762; typical charge for room and board, $742). 
Fellowships: Awarded 1,121 (average value, $515) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study i amount Field of study of amount 
awards Z awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Architecture_..............-.- 4 $1, 160 ical sciences—Continued 
Biological sciences: Biochem- Ophthalmology 1 $900 
789 Other medical scienses. 3 900 
Foreign languages: Classical sciences: 
24 Busipess and commerce - 91 400 
Library science..__..........- 5 Social work -- 80 885 
Medical sciences: Miscellaneous: School of In-| 
Obstetrics and gyne- ternational Affairs and 
2 2, 400 Regional Institutes... ... 61 545 


Loans: 162 at an average of $410; 2 percent interest immediately, 4 percent 1 year after leaving school; sched- 
ule of repayments determined after individual conference; maximum loan, $1,500. 

Employment: 51 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,340; 15 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $270. 
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Cornell University 


Ithaca (awarded 368* master’s or second professional 
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degrees and 207* 


doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,405* graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees in State colleges, $450, in endowed colleges, $1,000; typical 
charge for room and board, $900). 
Fellowships: Awarded 177 (average value, $1,620) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
Agriculture... 8 $1,315 
1, 085 6 $2, 900 
Biological sciences... ......... 8 1,315 1 2,000 
Engineerliig.................- 36 1, 660 Other physical sciences. 4 2, 675 
Fore ages: actonees 
Classical languages....._. 3 1, 400 Anthropology. - . 1 2, 200 
French and Spanish RE 1 1, 650 Business and commerce - - I 2, 500 
Economies... ..........-- 1 1, 850 
Home economics.. .........- 4 1,925 
2, 500 Other social sciences... __- 8 1, 
Mathematics. -..............- 8 1,815 || Miscellaneous: Fields not re- 
2 1, 750 58 1, 


Loans: 54 at an average of $505; 4 percent interest after leaving school; first payment on principal due 90 
days, final payment on principal due 23 months, after leaving school; maximum loan, $300 per year. 

Employment: 850 teaching and research assistantships (stipend for assistantships in endowed colleges 
$1,025 to $1,900, plus tuition and fees; in State Colleges, $1,600 to $3,100, plus full or partial tuition waivers 
for those awarded stipends below $2,300). 


Fordham University 


New_York 58 (awarded 266 master’s or second professional degrees and 59 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2,200 full-time and 255 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $500; typical charge for room and 


board, $800). 
Fellowships: Awarded 165 (average value, $775) in the following fields of study: 
Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 i 2 3 
Biological sciences 17 $800 || ll $800 
64 470 || Social sciences: 
1 800 Political solenes. 1 800 


Employment: 105 teaching and research assisiantships at an average annual stipend of $1,115; 14 other 
students employed at an average anrual stipend of $335. 


*Includes State University of New York units at Ithaca. 
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General Theological Seminary 
New York 11 (awarded 5 master’s or second professional degrees and 2 doo. 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 11 full-time and 41 part-time graduate students. 
annual tuition and required fees, $360; typical charge for room and board, 
$650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $425) in the field of theology. 

Employment: 9 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,665. 


Hamilton College 


Clinton (awards fellowships to its graduates to attend other institutions). 
Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,200) in the field of physical sciences. 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Geneva (enrolled 6 full-time and 15 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $840; typical charge for room and board, $680), 
Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $300); fields of study not reported. 


Hofstra Coliege 
Hempstead, Long Island (awarded 234 master’s or second professional 
degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 65 full-time and 1,165 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $750). 

Employment: 16 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $805. 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


New York 21 (awarded 259 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 1,071 
full-time and 303 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $300). 

Fellowships: Awarded 313 (average value, $325) in the following fields of study: 


Nuraber | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 s i 2 3 
300 Home economics. ............ 1 $300 
1 400 || 3 50 
F Fields not re- 
Romance languages......- 1 220 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $835. 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


New York 27 (awarded 33 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 119 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $880). 
Fellowships: Awarded 119 (average value, $835) in the field of religious education and theology. 
Loens: 12at an average of $165; no interest; first payment on principal due 1 year, final payment on principal 
due 3 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. 
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Juilliard School of Music 


New York 27 (awarded 26 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 52 full-time and 57 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $615). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 72 (average value, $345) in the field of music. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $520; 21 other students 
employed at an average annua! stipend of $50. 


Long Island University 


Brooklyn (awarded 25 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 77 full-time and 192 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $550). 

Fellowships: Awarded 16 (average value, $240) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $485; 5 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $350. 


Manhattan School of Music 


New York 29 (awarded 32 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 94 full-time and 19 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $606). 

Fellowships: Awarded 32 (average value, $369) in the field of music, 


New School for Social Research 


New York 11 (awarded 44 master’s or second professional degrees and 10 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 75 full-time and 393 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $512). 


Fellowships: Awarded 90 (average value, $370) in the following fields of study: 


: Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 


New York 38 (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 7 full-time and 31 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $486). 

Employment: 3 students employed at an average annual stipend of $3,360. 


52087 O—60——22 
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B sciences: Social sciences: Business and 

3 280 
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Social sciences: 
Political 81,730 
New York Law School 
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New York University 


New York 3 (awarded 2,533 master’s or second professional degrees and 
271 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,382 full-time and 12,005 part-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $820; typical charge 
for room and board, $925). 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Fellowships: Awarded 288 (average value, $500) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study a of amount Field of study 4 of amount 
om 2 3 1 2 3 
24 880 || 5 75 
Engineering.................- ll 1,670 |\ Social sciences 
3 1, 205 Business commerce 
Fine (retailing)... 9 365 
2 750 Economies. .............- 2 875 
8 and dramatic art i A) Graduate business ad- 
1/ 1,600 Political 4 815 
2, 300 Public administration 45 210 
1 750 47 320 
i. 35 1, 570 |} Miscellaneous: American 
2 780 || civilization. ................ 1 1,00 


Loans: 90 at an average of $350; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due 1 year, final payment due 
5 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $1,000. 
: 222 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,515; 45 other 


Employment 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $510. 


Niagara University 


Niagara University (awarded 14 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 111 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $550; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 17 (average value, $825); flelds of study not reported. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Brooklyn 1 (awarded 162 master’s or second professional degrees and 37 
doctorates in 1955—56; enrolled 168 full-time and 1,905 part-time graduate 


students; annual tuition and required fees, $840). 
Fellowships: Awarded 36 (average value, $265) in the following fields of study: 


N verage 
Field of study 
awards 
1 2 3 
Physical 


Employment: 50 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,745. 
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Pratt Institute 


Brooklyn 5 (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 23 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $400; 
typical charge for room and board, $720). 

Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $710) in the field of architecture. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $300; 5 other 

students employed at an average annua) stipend of $3965. 


Queens College of the City of New York 


Flushing 67, L. I. (awarded 97 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 688 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $300). 

Felowehipe: Awarded 9 (average value, $285); flelds of study not reported. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Troy (awarded 107 master’s or second professional degrees and 18 doctorates 
in 1955-56; enrolled 63 full-time and 715 part-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $1,030; typical charge for room and board, $740). 


Fellowships: Awarded 257 (average value, $840) ir. the following fields of study: 


Field of study 

1 2 8 
Architecture. $1,000 
805 
Physical 
Physics 2 1, 300 


Loans: 3 at an average of $665; 3 percent interest after leaving school; first payment on principal due 3 months, 
final payment on principal due 5 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $3,000. 

Employment: 170 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,000; 25 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $400. 


Russell Sage College 


Troy (enrolled 2 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $700; 
typical charge for room and board, $900). 
Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $1,800) in the field of education. 


Loans: 1 at $600; 4 percent interest 1 year after student leaves school; first payment on principal due 1 year 
final payment due 2:years after student leaves school, maximum loan, $1,000 to $1,500. 
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St. Bonaventure University 


St. Bonaventure (awarded 31 master’s or second professional degrées in 

1955-56; enrolled 20 full-time and 153 part-time graduate students; annual 

tuition and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $630). 
Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $1,000) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amoun' 
awards awards 
1 2 3 | 2 3 
Biological sciences: Prysical sciences: 
2 000 Chemistry.......... ..... 4 000 
St. John's University 


Brooklyn 6 (awarded 141 master’s or second professional degrees and 12 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,017 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $350). 

Fellowships: Awarded 79 (average value, $690) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
2 3 i 3 
Biological sciences: Medical sciences 
ll 320 Public health nursing... 8 100 
Library science..... ........- Social sciences: Sociology. ...- 
Mathematics................- 2 200 Hi ital 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton (awarded 53 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 20 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$760; typical charge for room and board, $700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,000) in the field of chemistry. 


Sarah Lawrence College 


Bronxville 8 (awarded 9 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 10 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$700; typical charge for room and board, $830). 


Loans: 1 at $500; 3 percent interest 16 months after student leaves school; first payment on principal due 16 
months after student Jeaves school; rate of repayment, $10 per month. 


Employment: 5 students employed at an average annual stipend of $205. 


| 


> 


in 
nual 


| 8 
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State University of New York 
Co.tiEecE or Forestry 1n Syracuse (awarded 38 master’s or second profes- 
sional degrees and 9 doctorates in 1955—56; enrolled 85 full-time and 16 part- 
time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $60; typical charge 
for room and board, $780). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 25 (average value, $2,230) in the following fields of study: 


Number Average Number | Average 
Field of ‘ of amount Field of of amount 
study study 
1 2 3 : 1 2 3 
Engineering 500 sctences: Chemistry. 22 280 
Forestry.....---.--- 1 400 Economics. . 1 600 


Employment: 28 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,565. 
CoLueGs ror TEACHERS aT ALBANY (awarded 190 master’s degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 553 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $41; typical 
charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $200) in the field of library science. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $510; 1 other student 

employment at an average annual stipend of $410. 

Downstate Mepicat Center, Brooklyn | (enrolled 26 graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $715). 

Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $350) in the field of medical sciences. 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 (awarded 490 master’s or second professional degrees and 96 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2,404 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 37 (average value, $1,665) in the following fields of study: 


: Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
2 3 1 2 
Biological sciences: Bacteri- Physical sciences: 
ology... 2 $1, 550 Chemistry.......... ...-- 2 $2, 950 
engineering... ...............- 2 730 2 1,900 
1 1, 700 || Social 
Foreign languages: Romance Eoonomiecs.............-.- 2 1,700 
1 1, 700 2 1. 700 
1,450 International relations... 2 1,200 
Home economics.............. 1 1, 700 Political science.......... 2 1,800 
Journalism. ........ 3 1, 560 College teach- 


Employment: 260 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1.780: 910 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $260. 


rage 
unt 
1, 000 
1, 000 
12 
and 
age 
int 
6 ; 
8, 
6; 
3, 
16 Loans: 3 at an average of $665; 4 percent interest 6 months after leaving school; schedule of repayments 
arranged on individual basis. 
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Union College and University 


Schenectady (awarded 10 master’s or second professional degrees and } 
doctorate in 1955-56; enrolled 4 full-time and 221 part-time graduate sty. 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $661; typical charge for room and 
board, $700). 


Loans: 4 at an average of $615; 2 percent interest 2 years after leaving school; first payment on principal dus 
2 years, final payment on principal due 5 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $4,000. 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York 27 (awarded 65 master’s or second professional degrees and 9 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 131 full-time and 111 part-time graduate 
students; arnual tuition and required fees for Th.D. degree, $550, for Ph.D. 
degree, $900; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $1,525) in the fields of religion and sacred music. 


employed at an average annual stipend of $350. 


University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14 (awarded 166 master’s or second professional degrees and 40 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 551 full-time and 1,000 part-time graduate 


students; annual tuition and required fees, $650; typical charge for room 
and board, $600). 


Fellowships: Awarded 24 (average value, $1,085) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


Loans: 23 at an average of $315. 3 to 4 percent interest 3 years after leaving school; schedule of repayments 
based on individual arrangements. 


Employment: 93 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,505. 


|| READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
En 
En 
Mi 
Le 
EB 
Vv 
Average : Number | Average 
Field of study || amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 3 3 F 
Physiol 2 History 2 600 
1 1, 500 Sociology.....-. .....----- 1 300 
Philosophy..................- 3 500 || Miscellaneous: Pharmacy-...- 3 1, 135 
| 
] 


University of Rochester 
Rochester 3 (awarded 195 master’s or second professional degreés and 53 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 500 full-time and 345 part-time graduate stu- 
dents, annual tuition and required fees, $850; typical charge for room and 
board, $650). 
Fellowships: Awarded 217 (average value, $1,330) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
amount 


Field of st of 
awards 


aor 


due 3 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $2,000. 
Employment: 119 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $960; 50 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $740. 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 4 full-time and 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $525). 


Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $910) in the following fields of study (not all fellowships are awarded 
for use at Vassar College): 


Average Number | Average 
Field of study amount of amount 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $,1900. 


Wagner Lutheran College 
Staten Island (awarded 38 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 142 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required feés, 
$514; typical charge for room and board, $620). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $585) in the field of religious education. 
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, Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
Zoology .---------------- 1, 500 
Engineering... ......---.--..- 1,200 
Mathematics. 1,200 
Medical sciences: 
800 
Other 
Loans: 32 at an average of $160; 3 percent interest; first payment on principal due 3 months, final payment 
Biological sciences: Ph sciences; Physics.... 1 3800 
2 “1, 700 || Social sciences: 
2 710 Economics. .............. 300 
Fine arts: ang 2 1,160 
History of art...........-. 2 750 Political science .......... 1 1,2 
1 475 Social work......... ..... 1 1,000 
Medical sciences: Medicine... 2 800 Other social sciences... .... 1 575 
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Yeshiva University ae 
New York 33 (awarded 8 master’s or second professional degrees and 4 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 265 graduate students; annual tuition ang 
required fees, $110; typical charge for room and board, $1,100). Empl 

Fellowships: Awarded 43 (average value, $1,560) in the field of theology. 

Employment: 10 students employed at an average annual stipend of $500. Sou’ 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina Loon 
Greensboro (awarded 129 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 2 
enrolled 15 full-time and 296 part-time graduate students; annual tuition Emp 
and required fees, $281; typical charge for room and board, $270). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $100) in the field of education. Uni 

Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone (awarded 146 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 32 full-time and 180 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $240; typical charge for room and board, $330). Pell 

Loans: 2 at an average of $225; 4 percent interest; repayment generally due at end of year, but student can tia 

defer repayment until after leaving school by payment of interest; maximum loan, $900. 

Employment: 25 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $765. 

Duke University 
Durham (awarded 75 master’s or second professional degrees and 85 doctor- ata 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 614 graduate students; annual tuition and required Bie 
fees, $600; typical chatge for room and board, $675). 

Félowships: Awarded 48 (average value, $1,030) in the following fields of study: Ea 

or 

Average 

Field of study amount 
Ma 
Me 
Ia 


Employment: 119 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,245; 63 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $450. 


East Carolina College 


Greenville (awarded 102 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 

enrolled 11 full-time and 144 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 

and required fees, $180; typical charge for room and board, $400). 
Employment: 11 at an average annual stipend of $280. 


Loans: 85 at an average of $575; 1 percent interest immediately, 3 percent after student leaves school; first 
payment on principal due October, final payment due within 5 years, after leaving school; maximum 
loan, $1,800. 
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North Carolina College at Durham 


Durham (awarded 80 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 50 full-time and 75 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $197; typical charge for room and board, $391). 

Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $225. 


Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Wake Forest (awarded 11 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 410 undergraduate.and graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $65). 

Loans: 35 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $215; 2 percent interest after student 
leaves school; first payment on principal due 6 months after leaving school, other details not reported; 
maximum loan, $900, 

Employment: 15 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $300. 


University of North Carolina 


Unrversity oF Norts Carouma at Chapel Hill (awarded 
339 master’s or second professional degrees and 95 doctorates in 1955-56; 
enrolled 729 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $242; 
typical charge for room and board, $557). 

Fellowships: Awarded 72 (average value, $1,615) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


Average 
amount 


B sciences: 2 $1,125 

Biostatistics.............. 6 2,850 Chemistry. ............-- 9 1, 665 
Botany 2 1,650 Geology........-.--.--.-- 1 1,800 

Education 3 1,600 || Psychology..............-.-.- 7 2, 105 

English _ 6 1,380 sciences: 

languages 2 1,580 Boon pts i 1 

1 1,800 Political science... ...... 2 1, 580 
2 1,800 || 2 1, 580 
3 1,585 || Miscellaneous: Mathemat- 
Medical sciences: Pharmacy.. 1 2,000 |} ical statistics. .............. 1 1,500 


on principal due 90 days after leaving school, repayments each month until the loan is repaid. 
Employment: 350 teaching and research assistantships at an avérage annual stipend of $1,430. 
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1 2 a 
Loans: 414 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $265; 3 percent interest; first payment 
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Strate CoLtecs or AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, Raleigh (awarded 120 
master’s or second professional degrees and 24 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 
360 full-time and 36 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $279; typical charge for room and board, $635). 
Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $1,360) in the following fields-of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 
awards 


$1, 
1, 


Employment: 192 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,560. 
Woman’s Coutizecs, Greensboro (awarded 83 master’s or second professional 
degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 36 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $191; typical charge for room and board, $375). 
Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $1,010) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 
awards 


Cullowhee (awarded 59 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 94 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $320; 
typical charge for room and board, $303). 
Employment: 1 teaching assistantship at an annual stipend of $300; 1 other student employed at an annual 
stipend of $200. 
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North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo (awarded 49 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 56 full-time and 90 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $175; typical charge for room and board, $700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 32 (average value, $255) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 
awards 


2 
1 
6 


Loans: 2 at an average of $275; 5 percent interest; repayments scheduled by individual arrangement. 
Employment: 24 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200; 50 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $100. 


University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks (awarded 117 master’s or second professional degrees and 8 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 228 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $129; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 23 (average value, $100) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


Employment: 22 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,065; 23 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $605. 


OHIO 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green (awarded 119 master’s or second professional degrees in 
1955-56; enrolled 182 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$215; typical charge for room and board, $540). 


Employment: 38 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $990; 6 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $1,085. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Number | Average 
Field of study Field of study Mot amount 
awards 
1 3 
Miscellaneous: Pharmacy... 1 100 
Number Number | Average 
Field of study of . | Field of study of amount 
Biological sciences; Bacteri- | - Physical sciences: 
1 $30 Chemistry..............-- 6 $105 
J 1 45 || 90 
Sovial sclenées: Business and 
commerce. ................- 1 135 
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Case Institute of Technology 
Cleveland 6 (awarded 67 master’s or second professional degrees and 17 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 37 full-time and 639 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $950; typical charge for room and board, 
$700). 

Fellowships: Awarded 21 (average value, $1,560) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


Bmploymend: vearcdng nd research an avernge stipend of $1,800, 
Cleveland Institute of Music 


Cleveland 15 (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


enrolled 5 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$600). 
Employment; 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,236. 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 


Cincinnati 20 (awarded 22 master’s or second professional degrees and 2? 


doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 134 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $350; typical charge for room and board, $700). 


Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $2,270) in the field of theology. 


John Carroll University 


Cleveland 18 (awarded 36 master’s or second professiona) degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 28 full-time and 195 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $450; typica) charge for room and board, $590). 

Fullowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $80); felds of etudy not reported. 


Zeoens: 1 at $185; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due 2 to 3 months after leaving school, must 
be repaid within 2 years after leaving school; maximum loan, $400. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,105. 


Kent State University 
Kent (awarded 213 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 88 full-time and 466 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $180; typical charge for room and board, $520). 

Employment: 90 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200. 
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Micmi University 


Oxford (awarded 137 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 46 full-time and 168 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $193; typical charge for room and board, $604). 


Felowships: Awarded 20 (average value, $340) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


{ise Year Of Taking loan, final payment due 1 year after leaving school, 
Employment: #9 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200. 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin (awarded 16 master’s or second professional degrees in 1965-56; en- 


rolled 18 full-time and 57 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and re- 


quired fees, $680 in arts and sciences, $814 in music, $130 in theology ; typical 
charge for room and board, $720). 


Fellowships: Awarded 46 (average value, $466) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


Loans: 3 at an average of $350; 4 percent interest after student leaves schoo); first payment on principa) due 
December 1 after leaving school, repayments each month until loan is repaid; maximum loan, $750. 


Employment: 23 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1.208. 


Number Number | Average 
Field of study of | | Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
matic 1 345 Political science... : 346 
Average 
Field of study 
awards 
i 3 
Fine arta: eee ee ee ee ee eee u“ 
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Ohie State University, The 
Columbus 10 (awarded 648 master’s or second professional p Ra an 
243 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 2,020 full-time and 676 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $189; typical charge for room and 
board, $670). 

Fellowships: Awarded 162 (average value, $1,290) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of 
amount 


BBS 88 


Prorr peepee 


we 


res 


Loons: 131 at an average of $165; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due by individual arrange. 
ment, final payment usually due 1 year after leaving school; maximum loan, $1,500. 


Employment: 658 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,930. 


Ohio University 
Athens (awarded 127 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 171 full-time and 14 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $220; typical charge for room and board, $578). 

Employment: 135 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,305. 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware (enrolled 17 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, $685). 

Fellowships: Awarded 17 (average value, $295) in the following fields of study: 


Number Number 
of amount Field of study of 
awards awards 


1 ion: Religious educa 
1 Miscellaneous: Humanities. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,155. 


| | READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
Field of study Field of study - of amount : 
awards 
2 
ical sciences: 
Foreign languages: Classical 
sciences: 
] 
] 
Average 
Field of study amount 
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St. John College 
Cleveland 14 (awarded 22 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 48 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$150; typical charge for room and board, $250). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $600) in the field of nursing. 


University of Akron, The 
Akron 4 (awarded 45 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 30 full-time and 21 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $240). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $1,500) in the field of chemistry (rubber). 


University of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 21 (awarded 105 master’s or second professional degrees and 23 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 136 full-time and 696 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $360; typical charge for room and 
board, $522). 

Felowships: Awarded 208 (average value, $1,135) in the following flelds of study: 


Average 
amount 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 1, 
1 
71 
5 


828888 
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Employment: 40 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,000. 


University of Toledo 


Toledo 6 (awarded 65 master’s or second professional degrees; enrolled 317 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $360; typical charge 
for room, $210). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $2,500) in the field of chemistry. 
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Physical sciences: 
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Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 6 (awarded 272 master’s or second professional degrees and 48 
doctorates in 1955-56: enrolled 390 full-time and 1,390 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $660; typical charge for room 
and board, $640). 

Fellowships: Awarded 82 (average value, $875) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 1 2 
RIS 2 480 || Social sciences: 

Speech and dramatic arts. 3 505 Business and commerce _ _ 2 300 
Other fine arts._...._..... 1 660 6 615 
Foreign : French... 1 528 Political science... 13 305 
Library science............... 10 395 Social work............... 33 1, 45 


Employment: 128 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,060; 286 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $285. 


Wittenberg College 
Springfield (awarded 1 master’s or second professional degree in 1955-56; 
enrolled 46 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $600 in arts 
and sciences, $155 in theology; typical charge for room and board, $596). 
Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,200) in the field of theology. 


Xavier University 


Cincinnati 7 (awarded 143 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 591 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $438; 
typical charge for room and board, $620). 

Fellowships: Awarded 13 (average value, $345) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 

Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 

i 2 3 i 2 4 
1 $200 || Physical sciences: Chemistry. $405 
Foreign languages: Classical , ps Business and 3 270 
commerce _ 


Employment: 19 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,195; 2 other students 
at an average annual stipend of $250. 


| 


ol 
Loans: 8 at an average of $235; 4 percent interest 1 month after student leaves school; first payment on prin- | 
cipal due 1 month after leaving school, schedule of repayments by individual arrangement; maximum 
loan, $5,000. 
Ph 
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fast Central State College 
Ada (awarded 163 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 191 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $216; 
‘ typical charge for room and board, $405). 
Joona: 6 at an average of $165; 6 percent interest; schedule of repayment by individual agreement; maxi- 
mum loan, $500. 


Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Stillwater (awarded 425 master’s or second professional degrees and 28 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 481 full-time and 240 part-time graduate stu- 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $168; typical charge for room and 
board, $496). 

Felowships: Awarded 35 (average value, $595) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount ’ Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 a 1 2 
2 $1, 560 || Home Economics............. 1 $600 
B sciences: Zoology -.. 9 - 1,175 || Miscellaneous: Fields not re- 
Engineering................-- 3 1, 045 ported 20 175 


Loans: 25 at an average of $505; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due 90 days after student leaves 
college, schedule of repayment by individual arrangement; maximum loan, $2,000. 

Employment: 213 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,475; 50 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $500. 


Phillips University 
Enid (awarded 41 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 90 full-time and 75 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $350; typical charge for room and board, $450). 

Fellowships: Awarded 122 (average value, $155) in the field of theology. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $495; 2 percent interest immediately, 4 percent after student leaves school; first 
payment on principal due 4 months, final payment due 2 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $515; 13 other students 
employed at an average stipend of $170. ' 


Southeastern State College 


Durant (awarded 84 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 233 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $32; typical 
charge for room and board, $400). 


Loans: 4 at an average of $55; 6 percent interest; schedule of repayments are made after considering needs 
of student. 


52087 O—60-——23 


ates in 1955-56; enrolled 913 full-time and 188 part-time graduate student, 
annual tuition and required fees, $168; typical charge for room and boar 
$500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 46 (average value, $680) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


Loans: 842 to undergraduate and graduate students at an everage of $150; 4 to 5 percent interest; first pap 
Ment on principal due October after student leaves school, schedule of repayments at the rate of $10 toty 
per month depending upon arrangments; maximum loan, $800. 

Employment: 262 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,265; 218 ! 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $785. 


Tulsa 4 (awarded 64 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 doctorata 
in 1955-56; enrolled 625 graduate students; annual tuition and required fee 
$400; typical charge for room and board, $700). : 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,200); field of study not reported. 

Employment: 20 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $585. 


Vier 


OREGON 


typical charge for room and board, $500). 
Employment: 2 students employed at an average annual stipend of $1,130. 


Linfield College 
McMinnville (awarded 36 master’s or second professional in 195i 
56; enrolled 15 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $48); 
typical charge for room and board, $520). 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $300; 10 other stué 
- employed at an average stipend of $200. 
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University of Okiahoma 
Norman (awarded 462 master’s or second professional degrees and 48 docto,. 
Average Number } Avera, 
of 
Field of study amount Field of study 
1 1, 335 43 1 1, 
Engineering 4 2,240 || Miscellaneous: Fields not re- 
| University of Tulsa 
ond professional degrees in 1955-it 
and required fees, $151) 
L 
| 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis (awarded 180 master’s or second professional degrees and 68 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 361 full-time and 91 part-time graduate stu- 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $195, typical charge for room and 
board, $559). 

Fellowships: Awarded 42 (average value, $545) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


dents employed at an average annual stipend of $245. 


Pacific University 
Forest Grove (awarded 12 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 24 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $500; 
typical charge for room and board, $578). 
loons: 4 at an average of $500; 4 percent interest 3 months after student leaves school; schedule of repay- 
ments by individual arrangement. 
Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $500; 10 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $100. 


Reed College 
Portland 2 (awarded 4 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 11 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $720; typical charge for room 
and board, $548). 


Loans: 1 at $300; 4 percent interest 1 month after student leaves school; first payment on principal due 1 
month after leaving school, schedule of repayments by individual arrangement. 


University of Oregon 
Eugene (awarded 229 master’s or second professional degrees and 37 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 588 full-time and 109 part-time graduate stu- 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $195; typical charge for room and 
board, $580). 

Loans: 380 at an average of $80; 4 percent interest; all payments du» within 2 years after student leaves 

school; maximum loan, $600. 


Employment: 210 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,035; 50 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $150. 
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stor. 
vari, 
i, Average Number | Average 
of amount of amount 

é Bacteriology.............. 1 120 || Physical sciences: 
1, 1 120 Chemistry...............- 7 1,220 
1 120 || Social sciences: Economics. -- 2 1, 260 
6 650 
to 

‘i Leone: 9 at an average of $275; 4 percent interest immediately, 6 percent if loan becomes delinquent; schedule 
othe ofrepayments by individual arrangement, final payment usually due within 1 year; maximum loan, $800. 

| Employment: 103 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,160; 58 other stu- 

rate 
fee 
5150 
958 
5480 
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University of Portland 
Portland 3 (awarded 20 master’s or second professional degrees and 2 doo. 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 104 full-time and 32 part-time graduate students. 
annual tuition and required fees, $480; typical charge for room and board 
$600). ; 

Fellowships: Awarded 12 (average value, $90) in the field of psychology. 

Leons: 3 at an average of $265; 2 percent interest; schedule of repayments by individual arrangement; may). 

mum repayment time. 5 years. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr (awarded 23 master’s or second professional degrees and 8 doo. 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 103 full-time and 67 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board, 
$900). 


Fellowships: Awarded 67 (average value, $1,245) in the following fields of study (not all fellowships an 
awarded for use at Bryn Mawr College): 


Average Average 
amount of amount 


25 


eer? 


1 
1 
8 
4 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 
5 
4 


Employment: 35 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,525. 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg (awarded 83 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolied 297 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $660; 
typical charge for room and board, $650). _ 

Fellowships: Awarded 297 (average value, $45) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study 


Education. 
Economics. 


History 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend or $425. 
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Biological sciences: Bacteri- Physical sciences: Cr 
Anthropology and soci- 4 fe 
- Loans: 1 at $300; 2 percent interest after student leaves school; one fund requires no repayment for 6 month, 
last payment within 5 years after student leaves school, details of repayment on other loan fund notn i Fe 
ported; maximum loan, $600. Lo 
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D 
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Number | A 
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awards 
1 2 3 
202 
1 360 
2 465 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13 (awarded 80 master’s or second professional degrees and 35 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 403 full-time and 186 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $680; typical charge for room 
and board, $750). ; 

Fdlowships: Awarded 117 (average value, $1,840) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount |}. Field of study . of amount 


2,400 |} ministration................ 
Library scl 315 

2, 240 


Loens: % at an average of $500; 4 percent interest 1 year after student leaves school; schedule of repayments 
by individual arrangement; maximum loan, $2,400. 

Employment: 162 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,680; 14 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $175. 


Curtis Institute of Music, The 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3 (enrolled 3 full-time graduate students; 
students are selected entirely on their ability; no fees). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $2,400) in the field of music. 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 4 (awarded 99 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 710 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $500; typical 
charge for room and board, $680). 

Fellowships; Awarded 9 (average value, $380) in the field of library science. 


Loons: 1 at $195; 5 percent interest-6 months after student leaves school, schedule of repayments, $10 per 
month. 


Dropsie College 
Philadelphia 32 (awarded 8 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 116 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $100). 

Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $500); fields of study not reported. 
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Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19 (awarded 106 master’s or second miewndiie degrees and | 
doctorate in 1955-56; enrolled 34 full-time and 305 part-time graduate sty. 
dents; annual tuition and required fees, $500; typical charge for room and 
board, $620). 

Fellowships: Awarded 29 (average value, $325) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A 
verage 
awards 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,540. — 


Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary ; 
Philadelphia 31 (awarded 5 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 1 full-time and 34 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 


required fees, $114; typical charge for room and board, $672). —_- = 
Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, #105) in the field of theology. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
Philadelphia 2 (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees and 1 doc. 
torate in 1955-56; enrolled & graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $1,320) in the following fields of study: — 


Number 
of 
awards 


Philadelphia 7 (awarded 2 master’s or second iesiieiiiameiaaienaia 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 10 full-time and 7 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $545). 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,665. 


LaSalle College 


Philadelphia 41 (awarded 19 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 32 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$315; typical charge for room and board, $750). 


Fellowships: Awarded $2 (average value, $210) in the field of religious education. 
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Lehigh University 
Bethlehem (awarded 147 master’s or second professional degrees and 16 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 90 full-time and 443 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and board 
$765). 

Fdlowships: Awarded 41 (average value, $1,390) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study 


Number 
of 


Employment: 150 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,605. 


Marywood College 
Scranton 9 (awarded 29 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 4 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $400; typical 
charge for room and board, $650), 

Fellowships; Awarded 3 (average value, $400) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A 
ot verage 
awards 


Pennsylvania State University, The 
University Park (awarded 542 master’s or second professional degrees and 
149 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 441 full-time and 1,007 part-time grad- 
uate students; annual tuition and required fees, $240; typical charge for 
room and board, $680). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $900) in the field of physical sciences. 


payment on principal due 6 months, final payment due 2 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. 


Employment: 491 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,300; other students 
employed by various departments and by the food services of the university. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
Philadelphia 4 (awarded 9 master’s or second professional degrees and 5 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 20 full-time and 9 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $500) in the field of pharmacy. 

Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $940. 
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Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore (enrolled 2 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and pm, 
quired fees, $700; typical charge for room and board, $725). 

Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500. 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 22 (awarded 489 master’s or second professional degrees and 
41 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 23 full-time and 3,506 part-time gradu. 


ate students; annua) tuition and required fees, $480; typica) charge for room 
and board, $800). 


Pelowships; Awarded 25 (average value, $1,495) in the following flelds of study: 


Number | Average 
of study ol amount 

i 2 
3 $1, 500 
itaeo 


Employment: 48 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $290. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4 (awarded 655 master’s or second professional degrees and 
135 doctorates in 1955—56; enrolled 1,640 full-time and 2,389 part-time grad- 
uate students; annual tuition and required fees, $800; typical charge for 
room and board, $885). 

Fellowships: Awarded 254 (average value, $960) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards P awards 
i 2 3 t 2 3 
Biological sciences: Pe 1 $1, 545 
Bacteriology.............. 6 $610 
Biochemistry............. 1 944 Chemistry..... .......... 32 1, 905 
Biophysics and parasit- Physics 6 1,710 
6 810 || Social sciences 
580 Business commerce... 34 710 
Engineering. 10 1, 530 Economics. .............- 6 1,4 
7 740 History 12 1,000 
Fine Political science... ....... 2 910 
1 544 Social w 13 545 
Other fine arts............ 6 810 Sociology...........-....- 2 1, 230 
F on Miscellaneous 
2 770 and South Asian Orien- 
tal studies. ............. 16 845 
3 965 and City planning.....) 22 890 
3 Ids not reported....... 34 600 
Medical sciences.............- 5 590 


Loans: 15 at an average of $735; 1 percent interest immediately, 244 percent after student leaves school; first 
payment on principal due 1 month, final payment within 10 years, after leaving school; maximum loan. 
$2,500. 

Employment: 250 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200; 100 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $250. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13 (awarded 792 master’s or second professional degrees and 
113 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 3,613 graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $535; typical charge for room and board. $900). 

Fellowships: Awarded 697 (average value, $145) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
1 $505 || Social sciences: 

4 185 Economics. ............-- 2 $755 

Miscellaneons: Fields not re- 
ported } 680 136 


Loans: 14 at an average of $570; 2 percent interest immediately, 2 to 4 percent interest after student leaves 
school; first payment on principal due 1 year, final payment due ¢ to 10 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 164 teaching and resvarch assistantships at an average annua) stipend of $1,720; 49 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $610. 


University of Scranton 
Scranton 3 (awarded 50 master’s or second professiona) degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 13 full-time and 86 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 


and required fees, $540; typical charge for room and board, $540). 
Fellowshipe: Awarded 11 (average 


Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh 12 (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees and 1 
doctorate in 1955-56; enrolled 7 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $250; typical charge for room and board, $420). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $675) in the field of theology. 


Westminster Theological Seminary 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18 (awarded 5 master’s or second professional 
degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 5 full-time and 1 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $25; typical charge for room and board, 
$506). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $195) in the field of theology. 
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Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 29 (enrolled 16 graduate students; annual tuition and required 
fees, $875). 
Fellowships: Awarded 16 (average value, $1,555) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 
awards 


Rio Piedras (awarded 13 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
“enrolled 76 full-time and 24 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $134; typical charge for room and board, $495). 
Fellowships: Awarded 30 (average value, $1,400) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


reece 
88 


| 


| 
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Field of study 
1 2 3 
Medical sciences: 
Medical research. ...................-.-- 6 $400 
PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico 
Number | Number | Average 
Field of study of Field of study of | amount 
awards awards 
Fel 
Ey 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University 
Providence 12 (awarded 58 master’s or second professional degrees and 34 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 292 full-time and 104 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $600; typical charge for room and 
board, $760). 
Fellowships: Awarded 95 (average value, $1,255) in the following fields of study: 


payment on principal due 3 to 4 months, final payment due within 5 years, after leaving schoo!; maximum 
loan, $850. 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Providence 3 (enrolled 3 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $624; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 8 (ave.age value, $920) in the field of fine arts. 


University of Rhode Island : 
Kingston (awarded 31 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 153 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $150; 
typical charge for room and board, $580). 

Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $145) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


E 
Home economics. 


Employment: 32 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,265; 8 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $195. 
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Numter | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
Fine arts: Music. ...........- 870 Economics. .............. 

1,970 6 915 

1,725 || Miscellaneous: 

970 American civilization..... 1, 435 
Mathematics................- 1,000 Applied mathematics... a 2, 130 
555 
sciences: 

Loans: 11 at an average of $195; 2 percent interest immediately, 4 percent after student leaves school; first 
Pield of study | 
awards 
1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bob Jones University 
Greenville (awarded 58 master’s or second professional degrees and 4 doctor. 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 146 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $360; typical charge for room and board, $405). 
Felkowships: Awarded 65 (average value, $975); fields of study not reported. 


Loans: 250 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $120; schedule of repayments by indi. 
vidual arrangement. 


Employment: 650 undergraduate and graduate students employed at an average annua! stipend of $300. 


Clemson Agricultural College 
Clemson (awarded 19 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 118 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $259; 
typical charge for room and board, $564). 

Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $840) in the following fields of study: 


Number 
of 


Employment: 25 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $600; 20 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $560. 


College of Charleston 


Charleston 10 (a liberal arts undergraduate institution, however, loans are 
approved to students attending a professional or graduate school). 


Loans: 2 at an average of $1,025; 4 percent interest 1 year after student leaves school; schedule of repayments 
by individual arrangement; maximum loan, $1,000. 


Columbia Bible College 


Columbia (awarded 15 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 65 full-time and 7 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $170; typical charge for room and board, $430). 
Loons: 8 at an average of $80; no interest; schedule of repayment by individual arrangement. 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $125. 


Converse College 
Spartanburg (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 3 full-time and 5 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $750). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $500) in the field of music. 

Employment: | teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $400. 
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Furman University 
Greenville (awarded 11 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 6 full-time and 11 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $390; typical charge for room and board, $460). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $850) in the field of education. 

Loans: 1 at $254; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due July 1, final payment due September 1. 


South Carolina State College 
Orangeburg (awarded 101 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 282 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $160; 
typical charge for room and board, $357). 

Employment: 1 teaching or research assistantship at an annual stipend of $924. 


University of South Carolina 


Columbia (awarded 105 master’s or second professional degrees and 7 doctor- 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 248 full-time and 151 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $215; typical charge for room and board, 
$500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 34 (average value, $1,145) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
of amount of amount 


Employment: 143 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $635. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota School of Mines and Technology 
Rapid City (awarded 3 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 5 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $120; typical 
charge for room and board, $500). 

Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $820. 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Brookings (awarded 43 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 46 full-time and 33 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $153; typical charge for room and board, $480). 

Employment: $3 teaching and research assistantships at a average annual stipend of $1,740. 
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Field of study 
a aras as 
Biological sciences: Bacteri- Physical sciences: Ph: iat 3 235 

Educatiom...........0....-..- 1, 250 || Social sciences: 

English... 1, 585 Business and commerce... 
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University of South Dakota 
Vermillion (awarded 93 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 81 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$151; typical charge for room and board, $470). 

Fellowships: Awarded 37 (average value, $940) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 


Employment: 36 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $940. 


TENNESSE 
Fisk University 
Nashville 8 (awarded 20 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 35 full-time and 12 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $410; typical charge for room and board, $420). 
Fellowships: Awarded 19 (average value, $555) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number 
of amount of 


Employment: 13 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $615; 25 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $200). 


Number | Average The 
Field of study Field of study of amount 
awar awards 
Biological sciences: 
$000 Edu 
900 
and dramatic arts. 00 st 
Journalism. .............-..-. Mi 
Em 
Average 
Field of study amount 
ar 
1 2 3 3. 
Biological sciences: Zoology - - 2 $280 || Physical sciences: 
Fine arts: Music. ............ 1 375 7 $575 
Mathematics................. 2 210 Other physical sciences... ; 900 
Social sciences: Sociology..... 250 
Le 
T 
E 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 5 (awarded 605 master’s or second professional degrees and 28 
doctorates ia 1955-56; enrolled 331 full-time and .401 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $480; typical charge for room and 
board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 28 (average value, $460) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average 
of amount 


Employment: 36 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,360. 20 other 
students employed at an average annual stipend of $140. 


Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro (awarded 81 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56 ; 
enrolled 8 full-time and 117 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $135; typical charge for room, $90). 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annua! stipend of $675. 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
Nashville 5 (awarded 33 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 91 full-time and 17 part-time graduate st-idents; annual tuition and 
required fees, $444; typical charge for room and board, $507). 

Fellowships: Awarded 86 (average value, $360) in the following fields of study: 


Average 
amount 


35 $390 
19 400 
32 305 


Loans: 2 at an average of $170; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due within 1 year, final pay- 
ment due by individual arrangement. 

_Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $625; 30 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $105. 


Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University 
Nashville 8 (awarded 68 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 94 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$120; typical charge for room, $45). 

Employment: 3 students employed at an average annual stipend of $115. 
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Number | Average 
; Field of study Field of study “al amount 
awards 
1 2 2 3 
Bducation.................... 10 $430 || Psychology..............-..-- 5 $350 
3 565 || Social sciences: 
Fine arts: Music. ............ 5 510 1 600 
Library sclence.........-..... 1 200 Other social sciences... ... 2 650 
Mathematics... ..............- 1 500 
Number 
Field of 
study of 
1 2 3 
education 
Miscellaneous: 
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University of Tennessee 
Knoxville (awarded 266 master’s or second professional degrees and 42 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 330 full-time and 715 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $159; typical charge for room and 
board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 261 (average value, $210) in the following fields of study: 


Number Average 
of amount 
awards 


4 $1, 960 
1 2, 160 
1 2, 400 


Loans: 458 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $180; 3 percent interest after student 
leaves school; first payment on principal usually due within 1 year after leaving school, final payment 
varies; maximum loan, $500 per year. 


Employment: 180 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,065. 
Scoot or Mepicing, Memphis 

Fellowships: Awarded 13 (average value, $1,710) in the field of medicine. 
Scoot or Puarmacy, Memphis 


Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $450) in the field of pharmacy. 


Vanderbilt University 


Nashville 5 (awarded 60 master’s or second professional degrees oak 30 

doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 362 full-time graduate students; annual 

tuition and required fees, $420; typical charge for room and board, $640). 
Fellowships: Awarded 116 (average value, $770) in the follgwing fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
of amount } of amount 
awards 


within 1 year after student leaves school, subject to extensions; maximum loan, $1,200. 


Employment: 116 teaching ani research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $790; 18 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $485. 


Fel 
Number | Average 
Field of study Field of study of amount 
awards 
Engineering. ................ sciences: Chemistry. 3 
Home economics............. Fields not reported__..... 252 150 
L 
E 
] 
Field of study | 
Biological sciences: Zoology -... 340 || Physical sciences: | 
Social sciences: 
Medical sciences: Pharma- Business and commerce. 
500 Economics. .............- 
Politiesl 
Loans: 58 at an average of $135; 3 percent interest after student leaves school; all payments on principal due 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


College Station (awarded 134 master’s or second professional degrees and 26 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 461 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $75; typical charge for room and board, $555). ’ 

Fellowships: Awarded 63 (average value, $1,510) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 


1, 


Bnei 90 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,300. 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin 5 (enrolled 31 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $35; typical charge for room and board, $535). 

Fellowships: Awarded 3 (average value, $835) in the field of theology. 


East Texas State College 
Commerce (awarded 260 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 103 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$88; typical charge for room and board, $444). 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,200; 18 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $1,015. 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene (awarded 49 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 13 full-time and 41 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $288; typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $500); fields of study not reported. 


Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio 9 (awarded 7 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 2 full-time and 41 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $358; typical charge for room and board, $670). 

Fedlowships: Awarded 1 (value, $85) in the field of education. 


Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls (awarded 52 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 15 full-time and 120 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $330; typical charge for room and board, $540). 

Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $400. 
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North Texas State College 
Denton (awarded 245 master’s or second professional degrees and 1 dog. 
torate in 1955-56; enrolled 140 full-time and 323 part-time graduate: sty. 


dents; annual tuition and required fees, $50; 
board, $440). 


Fellowships: Awarded 63 (average value, $950) in the following fields of study: 


Number Number Average 
Field of study of amoun Field of stud: of amount 
awards if awards 


English Business and $1,890 
commerce 

Fine arts 1 540 
Speech and dramatic arts. 1 1,035 Politi sclence.... 1, 

" 
1 540 Health and physical edu- 

Physical sciences Industrial arts_........... 1 540 
Chemistry................ 3 975 
4 i, 190 


stipend of $150; 695 other students employed at an average annual stipend of $180. 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7 (awarded 43 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955- 
56; enrolled 28 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $375; 
typical charge for room and board, $550). 

Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $350) in the field of social work. 


Loens: 4 at an average of $150; 2 percent interest in the first year, 3 percent interest in second year, 4 percent 
interest in third year, 5 percent interest in fourth year, after student leaves school; first payment on prin- 


cipal due 6 months after student leaves school, fins] payment due by individual arrangement, 


Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Prairie View (awarded 192 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 63 full-time and 70 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 


and required fees, $70; typical charge for room and board, $350). 
Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $500) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study amber amount | Field of study | Number Amount 
awards awards 
Home economics. .-..........- 1 $500 
Biological 2 Socia) sciences: Politica) sei- | | 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $500. 


§ 


ar? 


Rice Institute 
Houston 1 (awarded 23 master’s or second professional degrees and 17 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 223 full-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $110; typical charge for room and board, $680). 

Fellowships: Awarded 61 (average value, $645) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 

Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 

1 1 2 3 

Areht ; 2 $650 || Philosophy 1 $650 

5 650 Chemistry ..............- 16 650 


Employment: 61 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $645. 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 1 (awarded 152 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 175 full-time and 966 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $541; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 40 (average value, $190) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1° 3 3 1 2 3 
sch 1 $97 || Physical sciences: 
English - 4 325 4 155 
Fine arts: q ces: 
M 250 Business and commerce -- 2 105 
Speech and dramatic arts_ 250 || 5 20 


Loans: 109 at an average of $80; 4 percent interest immediately, 6 percent after student leaves school; 
frst payment on principal dus 1 yeer, final payment due not later than 2 years, after leaving school; 
maximum loan, $500. 

Employment: 21 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $900; 25 other students 

employed at an average annual stipend of 370. 


Southwes? Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos (awarded 151 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955—56 ; 
enrolled 26 full-time and 188 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $85; typical charge for room and board, $440). 


Employment: 21 students employed at an average annual stipend of $286. 
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Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Seminary Hill Station, Fort Worth 15 (awarded 12 master’s or second pro- 
fessional degrees and 31 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 129 full-time grad- 
uate students; annual tuition and required fees, $80; typical charge for room 
and board, $500). 
Loans: 43 at an average of $120; 5 percent interest after student leaves school; first payment on principal 
due 1 month, final payment due ! year, after leaving school. 


Employment: 62 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $135; 10 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $130. 


Sul Ress State College 


Alpine (awarded 78 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 83 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $50; typical 
charge for room and board, $630). 

Fellowships: Awarded 25 (average value, $550) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | 
Field of of amount Field of of Amount 
study study 
1 2 2 1 2 3 
sciences: and dramatic arts_ 1 $550 
3 550 || Library science....... ....... 1 550 
2 550 || Physical sciences: Geology. 1 550 
3 550 Business and 


Loans: 11 at an average of $265; 5 percent interest; first payment on principal due when student leaves 
school, final payment due between 3 and 5 years after student leaves school; maximum loan, $1,800. 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $600. 


Texas Christian University 


Fort Worth 9 (awarded 73 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 


enrolled 326 graduate students; annugl tuition and required fees, $325; 
typical charge for room and board, $600). 


Fellowships: Awarded 135 (average value, $185) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A 
Field of of amount 
study 
1 3 3 
education and Bible 50 $165 
Theology..._. 75 175 
Miscellaneous: Fields not reported..........| 10 325 


Employment: 14 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $465. 
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Texas College of Arts and Industries 


Kingsville (awarded 193 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 363 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $60; 


typical charge for room and board, $496). 


Felowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $740) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study 


Number 
of 


awards 


Average 
amount 


$500 
750 
1, 350 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $675. 


Texas Southern University 


Houston (awarded 301 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 15 full-time and 305 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $125; typical charge for room and board, $400). 

Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $100) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 
Biological sciences: Biochemistry... _......... 2 
Medical sciences: Medicine. -.............-. 2 
Employment: 40 students employed at an average annual stipend of $400. / 


Texas Technological College 


Lubbock (awarded 129 master’s or second professional degrees and 7 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 384 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $54; typical charge for room and board, $523). 

Fellowshipe: Awarded 4 (average value, $655) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
1 2 3 
Miscellaneous: 
: Fields not reported.......... 2 115 


Employment: 33 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,195; 20 other students 


employed at an average annual stipend of $400. 
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Texas Women's University 
Denton (awarded 67 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 doctorates 
in 1955-56; enrolled 118 full-time and 51 part-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $50; typical charge for room and board 
$494.) 

Fellowships: Awarded 16 (average value, $140) in the following fields of study: 


Number | A 
Field of study of amount 
awards 
i 3 
Miscellaneous: Health wad physical educs| 


Toons: 10 at an average of $210; 3 percent interest; first payment on principal due when student leaves 
school, final payment due 24 months after first payment; maximum loan, $1,100, 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,000; 21 other stu- 
dents employed at an average annual stipend of $130. 


University of Houston 
Houston 4 (awarded 493 master’s or second professional degrees and 21 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,104 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $516; typical charge for room, $250). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $500); fields of study not reported. 


University of Texas 
Austin 12 (awarded 448 master’s or second professional degrees and 169 
doctorates in 1955-56; main university enrolled 2,150 graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $64; typical charge for room and board, 
$600). 4 

Fellowships: Awarded 280 (average value, $575) in the following fields of study: baad 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 s 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Oe 1 600 
Bacteriology .............. $625 || Library science... ............ 100 
Biochemistry............. 14 |- 2,830 || Mathematics................. 4 290 
et 5 380 || Medical ; Pharmacy.. 4 670 
Speech and dramatic arts. 1 1, 200 || Social 
5 375 Economies. _........... 150 
Home 3 900 |} 3 760 
Journalism . 1 250 


University of Texas—Continued 
Ioans: 3,463 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $70; 4 percent interest; loans are not 
usually made for longer than 1 year, but are subject to renewal. 


Employment: 1,341 undergraduate and graduate teaching and student assistantships at an average annual 
stipend of $475; 940 other students employed at an average annual stipend of $650. 


MepicaL Brancu, Galveston (enrolled 163 full-time graduate students; annual 
tuition and required fees, $75). 
Fellowships: 3 (average value, $100) in the field of medicine. 


Loans: 17 at an average of $555; 24 percent interest at the end of 1 year; final payment due on or before 3 
years after student leaves school. 


SoUTHWESTERN Mepicau Scuoo., Dallas 19 (enrolled 10 graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $110). 
Employment: 28 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,295. 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University 
Provo (awarded 75 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 354 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $180; typical 
charge for room and board, $456). 
Fellowships: Awarded 35 (average value, $355) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
‘Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 


1 2 3 i 2 3 


Biological sciences: Physical sciences: 
Biochemistry... ...-.--.-- 1 $180 1 $180 
. 3 280 Religious educa- ‘iin 
4 555 || Social sciences: 
Other fine arts..........-. 2 430 Business and commerce. - 2 330 
Foreign languages 2 330 
1 680 || 3 515 
ee 1 180 || Miscellaneous: Physical edu- 


Employment: 168 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $715. 
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University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 1 (awarded 
52 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 930 full-time and 395 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $160; typical charge for room 
and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 49 (average value, $060) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of 
study q study 2 amount 
1 3 3 1 2 
B 1 Chemistry 9 $1, 385 
Education 3 1, 135 Geophysics.............-. 2 1,440 
1 800 
Medical sciences: Pharmacy. 1 1,000 Social work............... 2 520 


on principal due 1 year, final payment due 2 years, after student leaves school; maximum loan, $900. 
Employment: 355 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,270. 


Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Logan (awarded 109 master’s or second professional degrees and 9 doctorates 
in 1955-56; enrolled 252 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$118; typical charge for room and board, {1565). 

Employment: 55 teaching and research assistantships at an average annua! stipend of $765. 


VERMONT 
Bennington College 


Bennington (awarded 2 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 5 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$1,300; typical charge for room and board, $775). 

Fellowships: Awarded 5 (average value, $1,300) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
—Field of of amount 
study 
2 3 
Fine arts: 
Music... 2 $1, 300 
Speech and dramatic arts................ 3 1,300 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $500. 
Middlebury College 


Middlebury (awarded 115 master’s or second professional degrees and 3 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 7 full-time graduate students). 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $2,465. 


Loans: 46 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $205; 3 percent interest; first payment 


id 
te 
m 


i 
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Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education 


Putney (awarded 7 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; en- 
rolled 12 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $800; 
typical charge for room and board, $650). 
Fellowships: Awarded 7 (average value, $290) in the field of education. 
. Loans: 6 at an average of $650; no interest; schedule of repayments by individual arrangement. 
Employment: 6 students employed at an average annual stipend of $135. 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural College 
Burlington (awarded 36 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 47 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$360; typical charge for room and board, $600). 

Fellowships: Awarded 2 (average value, $1,135) in the following fields of study: 


Field of study ne Amount 
awards 
1 2 3 
sciences: History. ...................- 1 1, 135 


Loans: 287 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $215; 1 percent interest immediately . 
4 percent for the first 5 years after student leaves school, then 6 percent; first payment on principal due 
1 year after leaving school, minimum repayment $100 each year until loan is repaid; maximum loan, 
$2,000. 


mployment: 30 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,500. 


College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg (awarded 34 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 16 full-time and 11 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $262; typical charge for room and board, $570). 

Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $775) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 t 
Bio! selences_........... 2 , 200 || Social sciences: 
Psychology ...............--.. 1,000 2 1,000 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $800; 3 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $550. 


Institute of Textile Technology 


Charlottesville (awarded 9 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 21 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$425). 

Fellowships: Awarded 21 (average value, $1,550) in the field of textile technology. 


— 
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Medical College of Virginia 
ates in 1955-56; enrolled 20 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $500; typical charge for room and board, $675). 

Fellowships: Awarded 11 (average value, $4,610) in the field of medicine. 

Employment: Opportunities to work on research projects; details not reported. 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 
Alexandria (awarded 4 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 3 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $270; typical 
charge for room and board, $440). 


Fellowships: Awarded 2 for advanced graduate study at other institutions (average value, $1,200) in the 
field of religious education. 


Employment: 1 teaching assistant at an annual stipend of »710. 


Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 27 (awarded 11 master’s or second professional degrees and 
5 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 14 full-time and 48 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $225; typical charge for room 
and board, $453). 

Fellowships: Awarded 6 (average value, $1,155) in the field of theology. 

Loans: 16 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $395; other details not reported. 


University of Richmond 
Richmond (awarded 21 master’s or second professional Siiniad in, 1955-56; 
enrolled 74 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $425; 
typical charge for room and board, $565). 

Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $530) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number} Average 
Field of study “ot amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 - 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Physical sciences: Chemistry 1 500 
1 $000 || Psychology............ ...... 3 
Other sciences 1 1, 200 || Social sciences: 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $375; 14 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $480. 


Fel 


| 
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University of Virginia 
Charlottesville (awarded 220 master’s or second professional degrees and 
37 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 525 graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $250; typical charge for room and board, $650). 

Fellowships: Awarded 88 (average value, $915) in the following fields of study: 


¥ Number ; Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of amount 
study study 
i 2 1 
sciences: Physical sciences: 

Other biological sclences_. 4 1 $88 


leaves school, final payment due by individual arrangements. 
Employment: 48 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,700; 75 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $625. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Blacksburg (awarded 80 master’s or second professional degrees and 13 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 230 graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fee), $192; typicul charge for room and board, $450). 


Loans: 3 at an average of $85; 3 percent interest; schedule of repayments by individual arrangement. 
Employment: 130 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $760. 


Virginia State College 
Petersburg (awarded 23 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 53 graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $255; typical 
charge for room and board, $374). 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $365. 
WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education 


Ellensburg (awarded 51 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 37 full-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $113; typical charge for 
room and board, $485). 

Fellowships: Awarded 8 (average value, $675); fields of study not reported. 


Loans: 46 at an average of $300; 3 percent interest; first payment on principal due within 1 year after student 
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College of Puget Sound 
Tacoma 6 (awarded 14 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-66, 
enrolled 35 full-time and 78 part-time graduate students; annual tuition ang 
required fees, $400; typical charge for room and board, $460). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $1,000) in the field of chemistry. 


Leans: 2 at an average of $350; 4 percent interest; first payment on principal due 2 months, final payment on 
principal due 3 years, after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $390. 


Eastern Washington College of Education 


Cheney (awarded 22 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 29 full-time and 
44 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $114; 
typical charge for room and board, $500). 

Loans: 15 at an average of $100; 3 percent interest; repayment due at the discretion of loan committee. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,000; 10 other students 
employed st an average annual stipend of $40. 


Pacific Lutheran College 


Parkland (awarded 27 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 59 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $500; typical charge for room and 
board, $500). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1 (value, $900) in the field of art. 


State College of Washington 
Pullman (awarded 100 master’s or second professional degrees and 44 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 346 graduate students; annual tuition and re- 
quired fees, $172; typical charge for room and board, $580). 

Fellowships: Awarded 4 (average value, $675); fields of study not reported. 


Leens: 902 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $85; 4 percent interest immediately, 6 
percent after student leaves school; schedule of repayments by individual arrangement. 


Employment: 225 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,165. 


University of Washington 


Seattle 5 (awarded 300 master’s or second professional degrees and 110 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,719 graduate students; annual tuition and 
required fees, $183; typical charge for room and board, $600). 
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University of Washington—Continued 
Fellowships: Awarded 91 (average value, $795) in the following fields of study: 
Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Biological sciences: Micro- ostences Chemistry- 17 $820 
12 1, 695 Social 9 
Foreign languages: French. 3 165 Sociology 1 Lins 
3 1,000 || Miscellaneous: Far Eastern 
Medical sciences: 595 
Medicine... ............... 18 
Pharmacy................ 13 7530 


Loans: 254 to undergraduate and graduate students at an average of $175; 4 percent interest; first payment 
on principal due 1 year after loan is made, fina] payment by individual arrangement; maximum loan, 
$1,000. 

Employment: 525 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,335. 


Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham (awarded 27 master’s degree in 1955-56; enrolled 85 graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $117; typical charge for room and 
board, $531). 


Loans: 2 at an average of $100; 3 percent interest; first payment on principal due within 1 year, final payment 
due in 1 year; loan may be renewed; maximum loan, $250. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $900. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Marshall College 
Huntington 1 (awarded 131 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 48 full- 
time and 313 part-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$85; typical charge from room and board, $480). 

Fellowships: Awarded 10 (average value, $900) in the following fields of study: 


Number Number | Average 
Field of study of Amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
i 2 3 1 2 3 
Education..................-. 1 $900 
Fine arts: Music. ............ 1 900 900 
Other physical sciences... 1 900 
: Physical edu- 
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West Virginia University 


Morgantown (awarded 326 master’s or second professional degrees and 9 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 220 full-time and 283 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $90; typical charge for room and 
board, $520). 

Fellowships: Awarded 18 (average value, $1,365) in the following fields of study: 


Number} Average Number | Average 
Field of of amount Field of of 
study study amount 
t 2 3 1 2 3 
1 $200 1) 
Fine arts: Speech and dra- Political science........ aa 2 
1 1,200 Social work............... 


Loans: 76 at an average of $70; no interest while in school, 3 percent after student leaves school; first payment 
on principal due 6 months, final payment due 1 year, after leaving school. 

Employment: 8 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,155; 2 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $1,500. 


WISCONSIN 
Lawrence College 
Tue Instirvures or Paper Cxemistry, Appleton (awarded 12 master’s 
degrees and 5 doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 50 full-time graduate students; 
annual tuition and required fees, $470; typical charge for room and board, 
$580). 
Fellowships: Awarded 50 (average value, $1,390) in the field of physical sciences. 


Loans: 15 at an average of $415; 5 percent interest after student leaves school; final payment due | to4 years 
after leaving school depending upon length of stay at school. ™ 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3 (awarded 159 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 100 full-time and 503 part-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $432; typical charge for room and board, $780). 
Fellowships: Awarded 35 (average value, $1,265) in the following fields of study: 


Number Number 

_ Field of study of Field of study of | 

1 || Miscellaneous: Field not reported...... 1 


Employment: 87 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $1,380. 
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Stout State College 


Menomonie (awarded 51 master’s or second professional degrees in 1955-56; 
enrolled 35 full-time graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, 
$130; typical charge for room and board, $450). 

Employment: 16 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $375. 


University of Wisconsin 


Madison 6 (awarded 758 master’s or second professional degrees and 349 
doctorates in 1955-56; enrolled 1,854 full-time and 1,106 part-time graduate 
students; annual tuition and required fees, $180; typical charge for room 
and board, $655). 

Fellowships: Awarded 1,219 (average value, $405) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average Number | Average 
Field of study of amount Field of study of amount 
awards awards 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
27 $1,180 || Library science............... 5 $315 
Biological sciences: 4 1, 725 
Bacteriology.............- 3 1,085 edical sciences: 
Biochemistry...........-- 2 1, 575 Anatomy...............-. 1 160 
3 990 Other medical sciences .. 5 730 
4 1,155 5 350 
Education 4 770 || Physical sciences: 
Engineering..........-...-.--. 9 1,170 Chemistry...............- 5 1,200 
English..... 26 520 Geology........--..-..-..- 5 1,110 
Fine arts: ietackcbnse+<onsne 3 1, 385 
5 810 Other physical sciences. .. 4 1,155 
Speech and dramatic arts. 5 875 || Psychology...............-..- 9 750 
Other fine arts............ 3 320 E 
Fore ages: Business and commerce 6 1,075 
Cc languages. ...... 5 615 19 540 
6 830 Political science... ....... 13 870 
r 
12 840 Other social sciences... ... 2 320 
Home economics.............-. 5 565 || 
J 3 700 ||  ##Humanities.............-. 7 1, 500 
Fields not reported... 916 275 


Loans: 846 at an average of $100; 3 percent interest immediately, 6 percent when student leaves school, 
Joan must be repaid 1 year after leaving school; maximum loan, $500. (Revised policy. Interest rate 
2-4 percent, repayment within 4 years after leaving school, maximum loan, $1,500.). 


Employment: 1,475 undergraduate and graduate teaching and research assistantships at an average annual 
stipend of $1,110. 


Wisconsin State College 


Superior (awarded 13 master’s degrees in 1955-56; enrolled 9 part-time 
graduate students; annual tuition and required fees, $450; typical charge 
for room and board, $505). 

Employment: 1 teaching and research assistantship at an annual stipend of $600. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie (awarded 131 master’s or second professional degrees and-11 doc- 
torates in 1955-56; enrolled 176 full-time graduate students; annual tuition 
and required fees, $200; typical charge for room and board, $600). 
Fellowships: Awarded 17 (average value, $830) in the following fields of study: 


Number | Average 
of amount 
awards 


8 1, 190 


Loans: 37 at an average of $170; 3 percent interest; schedule of repayments by individual arrangement; 
maximum loan, $300. 

Employment: 56 teaching and research assistantships at an average annual stipend of $995; 96 other students 
employed at an average annual stipend of $305. 
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Adelphi College (N. Y.), 74. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 111, 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, 86. 

Akron, The University of (Ohio), 93. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 4, 

Alabama, University of, 5. 

Alaska, University of, 5. 

Albion College (Mich.), 58. 

Alfred University (N. Y.), 74. 

American International College (Mass.), 48. 

American University, The (D. C.), 20. 

Amherst College (Mass.). 49. 

Andover Newton Theological School (Mass.), 49. 

Appalachian State Teachers College (N. C.), 86. 

Arizona State College (Tempe), 5. 

Arizona, University of, 6. 

Arkansas, University of, 6. ; 

Asbury Theological Seminary (Ky.), 43. 

Assumption College (Mass.), 49. 

Atlanta University (Ga.), 25. 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary (‘Tex.), 
111, 
B 


Ball State Teachers College (Ind.), 36. 
Bank Street College of Education (N, Y.), 74. 
Bennington College (Vt.), 118. 

Berkeley Divinity School (Conn.), 16. 
Biblical Seminary in New York, 75. 

Bob Jones University (8. C.), 106. 

Boston College (Mass.), 49. 

Boston University (Mass.), 50. 

Bowdoin College (Maine), 46. 

Bowling Green State University (Ohio), 89. 
Bradley University (Tll.), 27. 

Brandeis University (Mass.), 50. 
Bridgeport, University of (Conn.), 18. 
Brigham Young University (Utah), 117. 
Brooklyn College (N. Y.), 75. 

Brown University (R. L.), 105. 

Bryn Mawr College (Pa.), 98. 

Bucknell University (Pa.), 98. 

Buffalo, University of (N. Y.), 84. 

Butler University (Ind.), 36. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, 7. 
California Institute of Technology, 7. 
California State Polytechnic College, 7. 
California, University of, 13. 

Calvin Theological Seminary (Mich.), 58. 
Canisius College (N. Y.), 75. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pa.), 99. 
Case Institute of Technology (Ohio), 90. 


INDEX, BY INSTITUTION 


Catholie University of America (D. C.), 21. 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary (Kans.), 40, 
Central Missouri State College, 64. 

Central Washington College of Education, 121. 
Charleston, College of (S. C.), 106. 

Chicago Conservatory (Ill.), 27. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, The (Ill.), 28. 


Chicago, University of (Ill,), 34. 


Chico State College (Calif,), 7. 

Cincinnati, University of (Ohio), 93. 

Claremont Graduate School (Calif.), 8. 

Clark University (Mass.,), 51. 

Clarkson College of Technology (N. Y.), 75. 

Clemson Agricultural College (8, C.), 106. 

Cleveland Institute of Music (Ohio), 90. 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School (N. Y.), 76. 

Colgate University (N. Y.), 76. 

College for Teachers at Albany (N. Y.). 
University of New York, 83. 

College of —-———. See most significant term. 

Colorado College, 14. 

Colorado School of Mines, 15. 

Colorado State College, 15, 

Colorado State University, 15. 

Coiorado, University of, 16. 

Columbia Bible College (S. C.), 106. 

Columbia University (N. Y.), 76. 

Concordia Seminary (Mo.), 64. 

Connecticut, University of, 18. 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City (Mo.), 64. 

Converse College (8. C.), 106. 

Cornell University (N. Y.), 77. 

Creighton University (Nebr.), 68. 

Curtis Institute of Music, The (Pa.), 99. 


Dartmouth College (N. H.), 69. . 

Delaware, University of, 20. 

Denver, University of (Colo.), 16. 

DePaul University 28. 

DePauw University (Ind.), 36. 

Detroit, University of (Mich.), 59. 

Downstate Medical Center (N. Y.). 
University of New York, 83. 

Drake University (Iowa), 39. 

Drew University (N. J.), 70. 

Drexel Institute of Technology (Pa.), 99. 

Dropsie College (Pa.), 99. 

Drury College (Mo.), 64. ” 

Duke University (N. C.), 86. 

Duquesne University (Pa.), 100. 


See State 


See State 


E 
East Carolina College (N. C.), 86. 


East Central State College (Okla.), 95. 
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East Texas State College, 111. 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary (Pa.), 100. 
Eastern [linois State College. 28. 

Eastern Kentucky State College, 43. 

Eastern Michigan College, 58. 

Eastern Nazarene College (Mass.), 51 

Eastern New Mexico University, 72. 

Eastern Oregon College, 96. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 122. 
Emerson College (Mass.), 51 

Emory University (Ga.), 25. 

(Emporia) Kansas State Teachers College, 41. 


F 


Fairfield University (Conn.), 16. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University (N. J.), 70. 

Fisk University (Tenn.), 108. 

Florida State University, 23. 

Florida, University of, 24. 

Fordham University (N. Y.), 77. 

Forestry in Syracuse, College of (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 83. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, 40. 

Fresno State College (Calif.), 8. 

Fuller Theological Seminary (Calif.), 9. 

Furman University (8. C.), 107. 


Gallaudet College (D. C.), 21 

Garrett Biblical Institute (Ill.), 29 

General Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 78. 

George Peabody College for Teachers (Tenn.), 109. 

George Pepperdine College (Calif.), 9. 

George Washington University (D. C.), 21. 

George Williams College (Iil.), 29. 

Georgetown University (D. C.), 22. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, 25. 

Georgia, University of, 26. 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary (Calif.), 
9. 


Grace Theological Seminary and Grace College 
(Ind.), 36. 


H 


aun College (N. Y.), 78. 

Harding College (Ark.), 6. 

Hardin-Simmons University (Tex.), 11. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation (Conn.), 17. 

Hartford, University of (Conn.), 18. 

Hartt College of Music (Conn.). See University of 
Hartford, 18. 

Harvard University (Mass.), 51 

Hawaii, University of, 26. 

Hebrew Teachers College (Mass.), 52. 

Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 
(Ohio), 9. 

Hillyer College (Conn.). See University of Hart- 
ford, 18. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges (N. Y.), 78. 

Hofstra College (N. Y.), 78. 

Houston, University of (Tex.), 116. 
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Howard University (D. C.), 22. 

Humboldt State College (Calif.), 9. 

Hunter College of the City of New York, 78. 

Idaho, University of, 27. 

Tiff School of Theology (Colo.), 15. 

Tilinois Institute of Technology, 29.~ 

Illinois State Normal University, 29. ™ 

Tilinois, University of, 35. 

Immaculate Heart College (Calif.), 9. 

Incarnate Word College (Tex.), 111. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 36. 

Indiana University, 37. 

Institute of Textile Technology (Va.), 119. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and ‘iiesteil 
Arts, 39. 

Towa State Teachers College, 39. 


Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Pa.), 100. 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Americs (N. Y.), 78, 
John Carroll University (Ohio), 90. 

Johns Hopkins University (Md.), 47. 

Juilliard School of Music (N. Y.), 79. 


Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

(Mo.), 64, 

Kansas City, University of (Mo.), 65. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, 41. 

Kansas State Teachers College 4; 
(Pittsburg), 42. 

Kansas, University of, 42. 

Keene Teachers College (N. H.), 69. 

Kent State University (Ohio), 90. 

Kentucky, University of, 44. 


L 


LaSalle College (Pa.), 100. 

Lawrence College (Wis.), 124. 
Lehigh University (Pa.), 101, 
Linfield College (Oreg.), 96. 

Long Beach State College (Calif.), 9. 
Long Island University (N. Y.), 79. 


Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 


Sciences (Calif.), 9. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 45. 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
(Ky.), 43. 

Louisville, University of, 44. 

Lowell Technological Institute (Mass.), 52. 

Loyola University (Iil.), 30. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles (Calif.), 10. 

Luther Theological Seminary (Minn.), 61, 


MacMurray College (Ill.), 30. 
MacPhail College of Music (Minn.), 61, 
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Maine, University of, 46. 

Manhattan School of Music (N. Y.), 79. 

Marquette University (Wis.), 124, 

Marshall College (W. Va.), 123. 

Maryland Institute, School of Art and Design, 47. 

Maryland, University of, 48. 

Marywood College (Pa.), 101. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 52. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 52. 

Massachusetts, University of, 56. 

Mayo Foundation (Minn.). See University of 
Minnesota, 62, 

Medical College of Virginia, 120. 

Merrill-Palmer School (Mich.), 58. 

Miami University (Ohio), 91. 

Miami, University of (Fia.), 24. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 58. 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, 59. 

Michigan, University of, 60. 

Middle Tennessee State College, 109. 

Middlebury College (Vt.), 118, 

Midwestern University (Tex.), 111. 

Millikin University (Ill.), 30. 

Mills College (Calif.), 10. 

(Minnesota) State College (St. Cloud), 61. 

Minnesota, University of, 62. ri 

Mississippi Southern College, 

Mississippi State College, 63. 

Mississippi, University of, 63. 

Missouri, University of, 66. 

Montana School of Mines, 67. 

Montana State College, 67. 

Montana State University, 67. 

Morehead State College (Ky.), 43. 

Mount Holyoke College (Mass.), 53. 


National College of Education (Ill.), 30. 

Nebraska, University of, 68. 

Nevada, University of, 60. 

New England Conservatory of Music (Mass.), 53. 

New Hampshire, University of, 69. 

New Jersty State Teachers College (Newark), 70; 
(Upper Montclair), 70. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, 73. 

New Mexico Highlands University, 73. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, 73. 

New Mexico, University of, 73. 

New Mexico Western College, 73. 

New School for Social Research (N. Y.), 79. 

New York Law School, 79. 

New York University, 80. 

Newark College of Engincering (N. J.), 70. 

(Newark) New Jersey State Teachers College, 70. 

Newton Theological School, Andover (Mass.), 49. 

Niagara University (N. Y.), 80. 

North Carolina College at Chapel Hill, University 
of. See University of North Carolina, 87. 

North Carolina College at Durham, 87. 

North Carolina, University of, 87. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 89. 

North Dakota, University of, 89. 

North Texas State College, 112, 
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Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 64. 

Northeastern University (Mass.), 53. 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary (I1l.), 31. 

Northern Illinois University, 31. 

Northwest Missouri State College, 64. 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 
(Minn.), 61. 

Northwestern University (Iil.), 31. 

Notre Dame, University of (Ind.), 38. 


Oberlin College (Ohio), 91. 

Occidental College (Calif.), 10. 

Ohio State University, The, 92. 

Ohio University, 92. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 92. 

Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, 95. 

Oklahoma, University of, 96. 

Oregon State College, 97. 

Oregon, University of, 97. 

Our Lady of tho Lake College (Tex.), 112. 


P 


Pacific, College of the (Calif.), 8. 

Pacific Lutheran College (Wash)., 122. 

Pacific School of Religion (Calif.), 11. 

Pacific Union College (Calif.), 11. 

Pacific University (Oreg.), 97. 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore (Md.), 48 

Pennsylvania State University, The, 101. 

Pennsylvania, University of, 102. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science (Pa.), 
101, 

Phillips University (Okla.), 95. 

(Pittsburg) Kansas State Teachers College, 42. 

Pittsburgh, University of (Pa.), 103. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. Y.), 80. 

Pomona College (Calif.), 11. 

Portland, University of (Oreg.), 98. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Tex.), 112, 

Pratt Institute (N. Y.), 81. 

Princeton Theological Seminary (N. J.), 71. 

Princeton University (N.J.), 71. - 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, 120. 

Puerto Rico, University of, 104. 

Puget Sound, College of (Wash.), 122. 

Purdue University (Ind.), 37. 

Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education 
(Vt.), 119. Q 


Queens College of the City of New York, 81. 
R 


Radcliffe College (Mass.), 54. 

Redlands, University of (Calif.), 13. 

Reed College (Oreg:), 97. 

Rensselacr Polytechnic Institute (N. Y.), 81 
Rhode Island School of Design, 105. 


Rhode Island, University of, 105. 
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Rice Institute (Tex.), 113. 

Richmond, University of (Va.), 120. 

Rochester, University of (N. Y.), 85. 

Rockford College and Rockford Men’s College 
31. 

Roosevelt University (Ill.), 32. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute (Ind.), 38. 

Russell Sage College (N. Y.), 81. 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey, 72. 


Sacramento State College (Calif.), 11. 

St. Bonaventure University (N. Y.), 82. 

(St. Cloud) State College (Minn.), 61. 

St. John College (Ohio), 93. 

St. John’s Seminary (Mass.), 54. 

St. John’s University (N. Y.), 82. 

St. Lawrence University (N. Y.), 82. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Applied Sciences 
(Mo.), 65. 

St. Louis University (Mo.), 65. 

Saint Mary College (Kans.), 42. 

St. Mary’s College (Ind.), 38. 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University (Md.), 48. 

St. Rose, College of (N. Y.), 76. 

San Diego State College (Calif.), 11. 

San Francisco State College (Calif.), 12. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary (Calif.), 12. 

San Francisco, University of (Calif.), 13. 

Sarah Lawrence College (N. Y.), 82. 

Scarritt CoMege for Christian Workers (Tenn.), 109. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (IIl.), 32. 

Scranton, University of (Pa.), 103. 

Seatury-Western Theological Seminary (Ill.), 32. 

Seton Hall University (N. J.), 72. 

Sherwood Music School (II1.), 32. 

Simmons College (Mass.), 54. 

Smith College (Mass.), 55. 

South Carolina State College, 107. 

South Carolina, University of, 107. 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, 107. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, 107. 

South Dakota, University of, 108. 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary (N. C.), 
87. 

Southeastern State College (Okla.), 95. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (Ky.), 44. 

Southern California, University of, 14. 

Southern Illinois University, 33. 

Southern Methodist University (Tex.), 113. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 113. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary (Tex.), 
114. 

Springfield College (Mass.), 55. 

Stanford University (Calif.), 12. 

State College of Agriculture and Engineering (N.C.). 
See University of North Carolina, 88. 

State College of Washington, 122. 

State Teachers College. See particular State, town, 
or name of institution. 

State University of Iowa, 40. 

State University of New York, 83. 

Stetson University (Fla.), 23. 

Stevens Institute of Technology (N. J.), 72. 
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Stout State College (Wis.), 125. 

Sul Ross State College (Tex.), 114. 
(Superior) Wisconsin State College, 125. 
Swarthmore College (Pa.), 102. 
Syracuse University (N. Y.), 83. 


T 


(Tempe) Arizona State College, 5. 

Temple University (Pa.), 102. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Unj. 
versity, 109. 

Tennessee, University of, 110. 

Texas Christian University, 114. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 115. 

Texas Southern University, 115. 

Texas Technological College, 115. 

Texas, University of, 116. 

Texas Woman’s University, 116. 

Toledo, University of (Ohio), 93. 

Trinity College (Conn.), 17. 

Tufts University (Mass.), 56. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, 46. 

Tulsa, University of (Okla.), 96. 

Tuskegee Institute (Ala.), 4. 


Union College and University (N. Y.), 84. 
Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 84; (Va.), 120, 


University of See most significant term. 
(Upper Montclair) New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, 70. 


Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, 118. 
Utah, University of, 118. 


Vanderbilt University (Tenn.), 110. 

Vassar College (N. Y.), 85. 

Vermont and State Agricultural College, University 
of, 119. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 121. 

Virginia State College, 121. 

Virginia, University of, 121. 


Wabash College (Ind.), 39. 

Wagner Lutheran College (N. Y.), 85. 
Washington University (Mo.), 66. 
Washington, University of, 122. 

Wayne State University (Mich.), 60. 
Wellesley College (Mass.), 57. 

Wesleyan University (Conn.), 18. 

West Virginia University, 124. 

Western Carolina College (N. C.), 88. 
Western Illinois State College, 35. 

Western Kentucky State College, 45. 
Western Michigan University, 61. 

Western Reserve University (Ohio), 94. 
Western State College of Colorado, 16. 
Western Theological Seminary (Pa.), 103. 
Western Washington College of Education, 123. 
Westminster Choir College (N. J.), 72. 
Westminster Theological Seminary (Pa.), 103. 
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Wheaton College (11.), 365. 

Wheelock College (Mass.), 57. 

Whittier College (Calif.), 14. 

Wichita, University of (Kans.), 42. 

William and Mary, College of (Va.), 119. 

Williams College (Mass.), 57. 

Wisconsin State College (Superior), 125. 

Wisconsin, University of, 125. 

Wittenberg College (Ohio), 94. i 

Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, 88. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 104. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Mass.), 58. 
Wyoming, University of, 126. 


x 
Xavier University (Ohio), 04. 


Y 


Yale University (Conn.), 19. 
Yeshiva University (N. Y.), 86. 


INSTITUTIONS, BY SUBJECT 


AESTHETIC LITERATURE 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 


University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Illinois 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

University of Maine 


Michigan State University of ‘agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Minnesota 

Mississippi State College 

University of Missouri 

Montana State College 

University of Nebraska 

University of New Hampshire 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 

Cornell University, New York 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

The Ohio State University 

Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

Oregon State College 

University of Puerto Rico 

University of Rhode Island 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

- Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 


West Virginia University 

University of Wisconsin 
AMERICAN STUDIES 

“Yale University, Connecticut 

New York University 

Brown University, Rhode Island 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Brown University, Rhode Island 
APPLIED SCIENCE 

University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

University of Massachusetts 
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ARCHAEOLOGY—Continued 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
ARCHITECTURE 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of - 
Columbia 
University of Florida 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Columbia University, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Pratt Institute, New York 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
North Carolina 
Miami University, Ohio 
Rice Institute, Texas 
BIOLoGIcaL SCIENCES 
California Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of peri District of 
Columbia 


Princeton University, New Jersey 
University of New Mexico 
Cornell University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
Temple University, Pennsylvania 
Clemson Agricultural College, South Carolina 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Texas 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
College of William and Mary, Virginia 
West Virginia University 
BAcTERIOLOGY 
University of Arizona 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 
University of Georgia — 
University of Chicago, 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita, Kansas 


AFRICAN RESEARCH 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
AGRICULTURE: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute He 
‘Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
University of Arizona 
University of California 
Colorado State University + 
University of Delaware 
University of Maryland 
DePaul University, illinois 
: Ambherst College, Massachusetts 
Texas 
Sul Ross State College, Texas 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Texas Technological College 
| 
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BIOLocicaL Scignces—Continued 


BacTERIOLOGY—Continued 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Smith College, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Michigan 
Montana State College 
University of Nebraska 
St. Bonaventure University, New York 
St. John’s University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
University of North Dakota 
The Ohio State University 
Oregon State College 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of South Carolina 
Rice Institute, Texas 
University of Texas 
University of Wisconsin 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of California 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 
Loyola University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
State University of lowa 
University of Kansas 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 
University of Minnesota 
St. Louis University, Missouri 
Washington University, Missouri 
Creighton University, Nebraska 
Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 
Columbia University, New York 
New York University 
University of Rochester, New York 
Duke University, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
The Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of South Dakota 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
Texas Southern University 
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BIOLOGICAL ScreNces—Continued 


BiocHEMISTRY—Continued 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Wisconsin 

BIoLocy 
University of Alabama 
University of Southern California 
University of Florida 
Emory University, Georgia 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Springfield College, Massachusetts 
St. Louis University, Missouri 
Long Island University, New York 
University of Utah 

BOTANY 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of Arizona 


Claremont Graduate School, California 
Colorado State University 


Yale University, Connecticut 

University of Delaware 

Howard University, District of Columbia 

University of Miami, Florida 

University of Georgia 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois 

State University of lowa 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

Smith College, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Massachusetts 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

University of New Hampshire 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 

St. Bonaventure University, New York 

Vassar College, New York 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

The Ohio State University 

Oregon State College 

University of South Dakota 

Sul Ross State College, Texas 

University of Texas 

Brigham Young University, Utah 

Marquette University, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 
ZOOLOGY 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Arizona 

Stanford University, California 

University of California 

Colorado State University 

Yale University, Connecticut 

University of Delaware 

Howard University, District of Columbia 

University of Miami, Florida 

University of Georgia 

Northwestern University, Minois 
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BioLocicaL ScrENcEs—Continued 
ZooLocy—Continued 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Purdue University, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
State University of lowa 
Fort Hays Kausas State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita, Kansas 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
University of Maine 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts - 
Smith College, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
University of Kansas City, Missouri 
University of Missouri 
Washington University, Missouri 
Montana State College 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 
St. John’s University, New York 
Tniversity of Rochester, New York 
Vassar College, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
The Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
Oregon State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of South Dakota 
Fisk University, Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Sul Ross State College, Texas 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Utah 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
OTHER BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Alabama Polytechnic institute 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
Coloado State University 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
University of Miami, Florida 
University of Goorgia 
Loyola University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Kansas 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Brandcis University, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
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BIOLOGICAL Scrences—Continued 
OTHER BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES—Con. 
University of Michigan 
Montana State College 
Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 
Long Island University, New York 
Univérsity of North Carolina at Chapel Hil) 
The Ohio State University 
Oregon State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of South Dakota 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
University of Virginia 
CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
University of California 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Pennsylvania 
COLLEGE TEACHING 
Syracuse University, New York 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The American University, District ot Columbia 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
COORDINATING OF THE SCIENCES 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
CULTURAL STUDIES 
University of Michigan 
Division OF SPECIAL REGISTRATION 
Yale University, Connecticut 
EDUCATION 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Tuskegee institute, Alabama 
University of Alabama 
_ Arizona State College, Tempe 
University of Arizona 
Chico State College, California 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
College of the Pacific, California 
Fresno State College, California 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, California 
Occidental College, California 
Pacific Union College, California 
San Diego State College, California 
San Franciseo State College, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Whittier College, California 
Fairfield University, Connecticut 
University of Bridgeport, Counecticut 
University of Connecticut 
University of Hartford, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
The American University, District of Columbia 
Catholic University of America, District of Colum- 
bia 
Gallaudet College, District of Columbia 
Stetson University, Florida 
University of Florida 
University of Miami, Florida 
Emory University, Georgia 
University of Georgia 


Bradley University, Mlinois 
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EpucaTION— Continued 
DePaul University, Iinois 
Loyola University, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
Roosevelt University, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
Wabash College, Indiana 
State University of lowa 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Saint Mary College, Kansas 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita, Kansas 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
University of Maine 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Hebrew Teachers College, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
- §mith College, Massachusetts 
Springfield College, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Michigan 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
Western Michigan State University 
Mississippi Southern College 
University of Mississippi 
Central Missouri State College 
St. Louis University, Missouri 
University of Missouri 
Washington University, Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
Keene Teachers College, New Hampshire 
University of New Hampshire 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark 
University of New Mexico 
Adelphi College, New York 
Alfred University, New York 
Bank Street College of Education, New York 
Canisius College, New York 
College of St. Rose, New York 
Columbia University, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
Long Island University, New York 
New York University 
Russell Sage College, New York 
St. John’s University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
University of North Dakota 
Miami University, Ohio 
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Epucation—Continued 

The Ohio State University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Western Reserve University, Ohio 

Xavier University, Ohio 

University of Oklahoma 

Oregon State College 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 

Marywood College, Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

University of Scranton, Pennsylvania 

University of Puerto Rico 

Furman University, South Carolina 

University of South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 

Incarnate Word College, Texas 

North Texas State College 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, Texas 

Sul Ross State College, Texas 

Texas Woman’s University 

University of Texas 

Brigham Young University, Utah 

University of Utah 

Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education, 
Vermont 

College of William and Mary, Virginia 

University of Virginia 

Marshall College, West Virginia 

Marquette University, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

ENGINEERING 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Alabama 

University of Arizona 

California Institute of Technology 

Stanford University, California 

University of California 

University of Southern California 

Colorado School of Mines 

Colorado State University 

University of Connecticut 

Yale University, Connecticut 

University of Delaware 

Catholic University of America, District of Co- 
lumbia 

Stetson University, Florida 

University of Florida 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

University of Illinois 

Purdue University, Indiana 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Indiana 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana 

State University of lowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

University of Louisville, Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tulane University of Louisiana 

University of Maine 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

University of Maryland 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Williams College, Massachusetts 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Massachusetts. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science : 

University of Michigan 

Wayne State University, Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

University of Missouri , 

Washington University, Missouri 

Montana School of Mines 

Newark College of Engincering, New Jersey 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 

Stevens Institute of Technology, New Jersey 

Clarkson College of Technology, New York 

Columbia University, New York 

Cornell University, New York 

Hunter College of the City of New York 

New York University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York 

Ronsselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York 

State University of New York, College of Forestry 

Syracuse University, New York 

University of Rochester, New York . 


North Dakota Agricultural 
University of North Dakota 
Case Institute of Technology, Ohio 
The Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Oklahoma 
Oregon State College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of Rhode Island : 
Clemson Agricultural College, South 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
Rice Institute, Texas 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 
ENGLISH 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of Alabama 
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University of Arizona 
Harding College, Arkansas 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
Immaculate Heart College, California 
Occidental College, California 
San Francisco State College, California 
Stanford University, Califernia 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Colorado State University — 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of Colum. 


bia 
— Washington University, District of Colum. 


Howard University, District of Columbia 

Florida State University 

University of Florida 

University of Miami, Florida 

Emory University, Georgia 

University of Georgia 

University of Idaho 

DePaul University, Dlinois 

Loyola University, Illinois 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

Roosevelt University, Llinois 

Southern Illinois University 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

University of Maine 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

University of Maryland 

American International College, Massachusetts 

Amherst College, Massachusotts 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

Brandeis University, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

Smith College, Massachusetts 

University of Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Massachusetts 

Williams College, Massachusetts 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

Mississippi Southern College 

University of Mississippi 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 


| 
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Montana State College 
Creighton University, Nebraska 
University of Nebraska ¢ 
University of New Hampshire 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
University of New Mexico 
Canisius College, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
New York University 
St. John’s University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
> University of Buffalo, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
Vassar College, New York 
Duke University, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Miami University, Ohio 
The Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Reserve Univorsity, Ohio 
Xavier University, Ohio 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
Temple University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyivania 
University of Puerto Rico 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of Rhode Island 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
George Peabody College for Tdachers, Tenncssee 
id University of ‘Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessco 
North Texas Stato College 
Rice Institute, Texas 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Utah 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
Collego. 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
University of Virginia 
Marshall College, West Virginia 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
Far Eastern Stvpies 
University of Washington 
Fixe ARTs 
d Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
Trinity College, District of Columbia 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
Bradley University, Iinois 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Mlinois 
University of Kentucky 
Kansas City Art Institute and School. of Design, 
Missouri. 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina, Woman's College 
University of Puerto Rico 
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Arts—Continued 


Rhode Island School of Design 
ART 
University of Alabama 
University of California 
University of Wichita, Kansas 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Wesleyan University, Massachusetts 
Pacific Lutheran College, Washington 


University of Southern California 

University of Hartford, Connecticut 

Yale University, Connecticut 

Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia. 

Florida State University 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

Sherwood Music School, Illinois 

Roosevelt University, Illinois 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Ilinois 

Indiana University 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


Kentucky. 
University of Louisville, Kentucky 


Louisiana University and Agricultural 
and College. 

Peabody of the City of Baltimore, 
Mary 


A College, Massachusetts. 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Brandeis University, Massachusctts 


Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. 

University of Michigan 

Wayne 8tate University, Michigan 

MaePhail College of Music, Minnesota 

University of Minnesota 

Mississippi Southern College 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, 
Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

Prinecton University, New Jersey 

Adelphi College, New York 


| 
History or Art 
University of California 
Vassar College, New York 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Music 
University of Arizona 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
College of the Pacific, California 
Mills College, California 
Pomona College, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
New England Conservatory of Music, Massa- 
‘chusetts. 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Massachusctts 
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Fixe Arts—Continued 


Music—Continued 
Juilliard School of Music, New York 
Manhattan School of Music, New York 
New York University 
Vassar College, New York 
Oberlin College, Ohio 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
Curtis Institute of Music, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
Converse College, South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
Fisk University, Tennessee 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Tennessee. 
North Texas State College 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
Sul Ross State College, Texas 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Utah 
Bennington College, Vermont 
Marshall College, West Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 
SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
University of Arizona 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Redlands, California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

Northwestern University, Ihinois 

Southern IHinois University 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

University of Maryland 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

University of Michigan 

Mississippi Southern College 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

New York University 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

Miami University, Ohio 

Western Reserve University, Ohio 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsyl- 
vania 

University of South Dakota 

North Texas State College 

Southern Methodist University, Texas 

Sul Ross State College, Texas 

University of Texas 

Bennington College, Vermont 

West Virginia University 

University of Wisconsin 

Fixe ARTs 
University of Arizona 
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Fing Anrts—Continued 
Oruer Fine Arts—Continued 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
Pomona College, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
Florida State University 
University of Georgia 
Northwestern University, Lllinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
University of Kansas 
State University of Iowa 
University of Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Williams College, Massachusctts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Michigan 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
New York University 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
University of Pennsylvania 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University-of Wisconsin 
Foop RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Stanford University, California 
Foreign LANGUAGES 
University of Alabama 
Georgetown University 
University of Georgia 
Indiana University 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
University of California 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
DePaul University, Illinois’ 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kentucky 
Tulane University of Louisiana : 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Williams College, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Mississippi 
Washington University, Missouri 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Columbia University, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
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Foreicn Lancuaces—Continued 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES—Continued 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
The Obio State University _ 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Xavier University, Ohio 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
University of Texas 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 

FRENCH 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of 

Columbia 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
University of Florida 
University of Miami, Florida 
DePaul University, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
University of Mississippi 
Washington University, Missouri 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Cornell University, New York 
New York University 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of South Dakota 
North ‘Texas State College 
Rice Institute, Texas 
University of Texas 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 

GERMAN 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 


Foreign 


GermMan—Continued 
University of Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Washington University, Missouri 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
New York University 
Duke University, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Fill 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 

SPANISH 
University of Arizona 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Florida State University 
University of Miami, Florida 
DePaul! University, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Wabash College, Indiana 
State University of Iowa 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
University of Kansas 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Mississippi 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
University of New Mexico 
Cornell University, New York 
New York University 
St. John’s University, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
‘North Texas State College 
University of ‘Texas 
Brigham Young University 
University of Wisconsin 

OTHER FoREICN LANCUACES 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of 

Columbia 

Stetson University, Florida 
Emory University, Georgia 
University of Chicago, [linois 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
Prinecton University, New Jersey 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
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Foreign Lanecuaces—Continued 
OTHER FoREIGN Lancuaces—Continued 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of South Dakota 
University of Wisconsin 
FORESTRY 
University of California 
Colorado State University 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Georgia . 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Montana State University 
University of New Hampshire 
State University of New York, College of Forestry 
Oregon State College 
University of Washington 
GENERAL STUDIES 
Yale University, Connecticut 
GEOCRAPHY 
University of California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Florida State University 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
DePaul University, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Indiana University 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of Nebraska 
Syracuse University, New York 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
University of Texas 
University of Wisconsin 
GUIDANCE 
Southern Illinois University 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair 


Long Island University, New York 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
North Texas State College 
Texas Woman’s University 
Home Economics 


University of Alabama 

University of Arizona 

Colorado State University 

Howard University, District of Columbia 
University of Georgia 

Southern Illinois University 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

State University of lowa 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Simmons College, Massachusetts 
Mississippi Southern College 

8t. Louis University, Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
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Home Economics—Continued 
Cornell University, New York 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
. Syracuse University, New York 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
The Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
Oregon State College 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of Rhode Island 
University of Tennessee 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Texas 
Texas Woman’s University 
University of Texas 
University of Wisconsin 
HosPiraL ADMINISTRATION 
8t. John’s University, New York 
HumAN RELATIONS 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
8t. Louis University, Missouri 
HUMANITIES 
University of Chicago, Ilinois 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
North Texas State College 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT fii, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 
INSTITUTE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
Emory University, Georgia 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - 
The American University, District of Columbia 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Columbia University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
University of Pennsylvania 
JOURNALISM 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
Florida State University 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
Sout hern Illinois University 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
Louisiana State University and Agricultura: and 
Mechanical College 
University of Michigan 
Columbia University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
University of North Dakota 
University of South Dakota 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Wisconsin 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Loyola University of Los Angeles, California 
University of California ; 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Latin AMERICAN STUDIES 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Law 
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Law—Continued 

Yale University, Connecticut 

Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 

George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 

University of Miami, Florida 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Wabash College, Indiana 

Ambherst College, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Williams College, Massachusetts 

Columbia University, New York 

Cornell University, New York 

New York University 

St. John’s University, New York 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Puerto Rico 

Texas Southern University 

University of Texas 

University of Richmond, Virginia 

LiprarRy SCIENCE 

University of California 

University of Denver, Colorado 

Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 

Florida State University 

Emory University, Georgia 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

Columbia University, New York 

St. John’s University, New York 

State University of New York, College for Teachers 
at Albany 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Western Reserve University, Ohio 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 

Marywood College, Pennsylvania 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee 

Sul Ross State College, Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Wisconsin 

LINGUISTICS 

University of California 

University of Pennsylvania 

Locorprpics 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

MASTER OF ARTs IN TEACHING > 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut 

Yale University, Connecticut 

MATHEMATICS 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Occidental College, California 

Stanford University, California 

University of California 

University of Southern California 

Yale University, Connecticut 

University of Delaware 

Catholic University of America, District of Colum- 
bia 

Howard University, District of Columbia 


University of Florida 

University. of Miami, Florida 

Emory University, Georgia 

University of Georgia 

DePaul University, Illinois 

Northwestern University, Dlinois 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois 

DePauw University, Indiana 

Indiana University 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana 

State University of lowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 


University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
St. Louis University, Missouri 
University of Kansas City, Missouri 
University of New Hampshire 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Adelphi College, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
New York University 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York 
St. John’s University, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
Duke University, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of South Carolina 
Fisk University, Tennessee 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
North Texas State College 
Rice Institute, Texas 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
University of Texas 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
University of Virginia 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 

MEDIAL SCIENCES 


Mayo Foundation, Minnesota 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Fresno State College, California ; 
University of Colorado Medical Center 
University of Florida 
University of Kansas 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Minnesota 

State University of New York, Downstate Medical 
Center 

University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Screxces—Continued 


ANATOMY 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Miami, Florida 
Loyola University, Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Boston University, Mossachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
8t. Louis University, Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of Rochester, New York 
University of South Dakota 
University of Wisconsin 
DENTISTRY 
University of Southern California 
Loyola University, Iinois 
Indiana University 
State University of Iowa 
University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Mayo Foundation, Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
MEDICINE 
University of Californie 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Indiana University 
State University of Iowa 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural’ 


and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
University of Maryland 
Amherst Colicge, Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
Williams College, Massachusetts 
University of Minnesota 
Mayo Foundation, Minnesota 
University of Rochester, New York 
Vassar College, New York 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Women’s Medical College, Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of T’ennessce 
Texas Southern University 
University of Texas 
Medical College of Virginia 
University of Washington 
NURSING 
Oniversity of Alabama 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
DePaul University, Illinois 
Wabash College, Indiana 
State University of lowa 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Simmons College, Massachusetts 
St. John’s University, New York 
The Ohio State University 
St. John College, Ohio 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


University of Washington 
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MeEpicaL Scrences—Continued 
PHARMACY 
State University of Iowa 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
University of Buffalo, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
The Ohio State University 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
Pennsylvania 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
PHYSIOLOOY 
Yale University, Connecticut 
George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 
Loyola University, Dlinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Ilinois 
State University of lowa 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Creighton University, Nebraska 
St. John's University, New York 
University of Buffalo, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
The Ohio State University 
University of South Dakota 
Puriic HEALTH 
University of California 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
University of California 
Colorado State University 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
OTHER MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Stanford University, California 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
Emory University, Gcorgia 
Loyola University, Iinois 
University of Chicago, Minois 
State University of lowa 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Jobns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Mayo Foundation, Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
Columbia University, New York 
Union College and University, New York 
University of Buffalo, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
Pennsylvania 
Women’s Medical College, Pennsylvania 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
University of Wisconsin 
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MILLING INDUSTRY 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 
Mission Work 
Searritt College for Christian Workers, 
Tennessee 
Near EaStERn AND JupDaic STUDIES 
Brandeis University, Massachusetts 
NUTRITION 
State University of Iowa 
OPproMETRY 
University of California 
ORIENTAL SEMINAR 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
University of California 
PHILOSOPHY 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of Colum- 
bia 


Howard University, District of Columbia 

Florida State University 

Emory University, Georgia 

University of Georgia 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

Southern linois University 

University of Chicago, Lilinois 

University of Ilinois 

Indiana University 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana 

State University of Iowa 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

University of Maryland 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Massachusetts 

University of Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

Columbia University, New York 

Cornell University, New York 

Fordham University, New Yor. 

New York University 

8t. John’s University, New York 

University of Buffalo, New York 

University of Rochester, New York 

Duke University, North Carolina 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

The Ohio State University 

Western Reserve University, Ohio 

Xavier University, Ohio 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Puerto Rico 

Rice Institute, Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Virginia 

Marquette University, Wisconsin 


‘ 
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Y¥—Continued 
University of Wisconsin 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
PuysicaL Eprcation 
College of the Pacific, California 
Florida State University 
MacMurray College, Ilinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Illinois 
State University of lowa 
Smith College, Massachusetts 
Springfield College, Mussachusetis 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro-- 
lina 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
Marshall College, West Virginia 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
University of Nevada 
Hamilton College, New York 
Pennsylvania State University 
Lawrence College, Wisconsin 
ASTRONOMY 
University of Arizona 
California Institute of Technology 
University of California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Qvorgetown University, District of Coluinbis 
University of Chicago, Minois 
College, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
California Institute of Technology 
Occidental College, California 
Stanford University, Califomna 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Colorado College 
Colorado State University 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 
Georgetown University, District of Columbia 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
University of Florida 
University of Miami, Florida 
Emory University, Georgia 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
University of Georgia 
DePaul University, Minois 
Loyola University, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Ilinots 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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Payrsicat Screxces—Continued 


CHEMISTRY—Continued 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Purdue University, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
State University of lowa 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita, Kansas 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 


Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

Brandeis University, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Lowell Technological Institute, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radcliffe College, Massacousetts 


Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan 

Wayne State University, Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

Montana State College 

Creighton University, Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 

Seton Hall University, New Jersey 

Adelphi College, New York 

Canisius College, New York 

Cornell University, New York 

Fordham University, New York 

New York University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York 

St. Bonaventure University, New York 

St. John’s University, New York 

St. Lawrence University, New York 

State University of New York, College of 
Forestry 

Syracuse University, New York 

University of Buffalo, New York 

University of Rochester, New York 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hi! 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

University of North Dakota 

Case Institute of Technology, Ohio 

The Ohio State University 

University of Akron, Ohio 

University of Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of Toledo, Ohio 

Xavier University, Ohio 

Oregon State College 
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PuysicaL Scrences—Continued 
CHEMISTRY—Continued 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsy) 
vania 


Duquesne University, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 

Temple University, Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania 

Brown University, Rhode Island - 

Clemson Agricultural College, South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 

Fisk University, Tennessee 

University of Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

North Texas State College 

Rice Institute, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, Texas 

University of Texas 

Brigham Young University, Utah 

University of Utah 

University of Richmond, Virginia 

University of Virginia 

College of Puget Sound, Washington 

University of Washington 

Marshall College, West Virginia 

West Virginia University 

Marquette University, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

GEOLOGY 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Arizona 

California Institute of Technology 

Claremont Graduate School, California 

Stanford University, California 

University of California 

University of Southern California 

Colorado College 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut 

Yale University, Connecticut 

Emory University, Georgia 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

‘University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Tiiinots 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

University of Massachusetts 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology 


| 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Smith College, Massachusetts 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
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PuHysicaL Scrences—Continued 
GroLocy—Continued 
University of New Mexico 
Cornell University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
University of North Dakota : 
Miami University, Ohio 
The Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio : 
University of Oklahoma 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of South Dakota 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
* Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
Rice Institute, Texas 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
Sul Ross State College, Texas 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Utah 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 
PuHysics 
University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
California Institute of Technology 
San Diego State College, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Colorado State University 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Delaware 
Catholic University of America, Distzict of 
Columbia 
George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
University of Florida 
University of Miami, Florida 
Emory University, Georgia 
DePaul University, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Purdue University, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
State University of Iowa 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Scietrce 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Amherst College, Massachusetts 


‘ 
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PuHysicaL 


Puysics—Continued 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 
Williams College, Massachusetts 
University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
St. Louis University, Missouri 
University of Missouri 
Washington University, Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 
University of New Mexico 
Cornell University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York 
St. Bonaventure University, New York 
Syracuse University, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
Vassar College, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hil) 
University of North Dakota 
Case Institute of Technology, Ohio 
The Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oregon State College 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsy]- 

vania 


Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
Temple University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
North Texas State College 
Rice Institute, Texas 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 
University of Virginia 
Marshall College, West Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 

OTHER PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
University of Arizona 
California Institute of Technology 
San Diego State College, California 
University of California 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 

Applied Science 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 
Cornell University, New York 
University of Buffalo, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
Oregon State College 
University of South Dakota 
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Paryrsicat Screxces—Continued 
CHEMISTRY—Continued 
University of Dlinois 
Indiana University 
Purdue University, Indiana 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
State University of lowa 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita, Kansas 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Brandeis University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Lowell Technological Institute, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Radcliffe College, Massacousetts 


Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan 

Wayne State University, Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

Montana State College 

Creighton University, Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 

Seton Hall University, New Jersey 

Adelphi College, New York 

Canisius College, New York 

Cornell University, New York 

Fordham University, New York 

New York University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New York 

St. Bonaventure University, New York 

St. John’s University, New York 

St. Lawrence University, New York 

State University of New York, College of 
Forestry 

Syracuse University, New York 

University of Buffalo, New York 

University of Rochester, New York 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hi! 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

University of North Dakota 

Case Institute of Technology, Ohio 

The Ohio State University 

University of Akron, Ohio 

University of Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of Toledo, Ohio 

Xavier University, Ohio 

Oregon State College 


PuysicaL Scrences—Continued Puy! 
CHEMISTREY—Continued G 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsy) 
vania 


Duquesne University, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 

Temple University, Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania 

Brown University, Rhode Island - 

Clemson Agricultural College, South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 

Fisk University, Tennessee 

University of Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

North Texas State College 

Rice Institute, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, Texas 

University of Texas 

Brigham Young University, Utah 

University of Utah 

University of Richmond, Virginia 

University of Virginia 

College of Puget Sound, Washington 

University of Washington 

Marshall College, West Virginia 

West Virginia University 

Marquette University, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin 

GEOLOGY 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Arizona 

California Institute of Technology 

Claremont Graduate School, California 

Stanford University, California 

University of California 

University of Southern California 

Colorado College 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut 

Yale University, Connecticut 

Emory University, Georgia 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

‘University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Ilinots 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Wichita, Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

University of Massachusetts 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology 


Smith College, Massachusetts 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
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PHYSICAL Scrences—Continued 
OTHER PHYSICAL SCIENCES—Continued 
Fisk University, Tennessee 
University of Utah 
Marshall College, West Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 
PsYCHOLOCY 
University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
Occidental College, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
The American University, District of Columbia 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
Florida State University 
University of Florida 
University of Miami, Florida 
Emory University, Georgia - 
University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 
Bradley University, Illinois 
DePau) University, Dlinois 
Loyola University, Illinois 
MavMurray College, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
Roosevelt University, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
State University of lowa 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
University of Kansas 
Louisiana State University and a and 
Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Brandeis University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Tufts University, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
Merrill-Palmer School, Michigan 
University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
University of Kansas City, Missouri 
University of Missouri 
Washington University, Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Adelphi College, New York — 
Cornell University, New York 
Long Island University, New York 
New York University 
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PsycHoLoc y—Continued 
University of Buffalo, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
University of North Dakota 
The Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Portland, Oregon 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 
Temple University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
College of William and Mary, Virginia 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
University of Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
PULP AND PAPER 
University of Maine 
READING CLINIC 
University of Miami, Florida 
REHABILITATION 
Springfield College, Massachusetts 
RELIGION 
Wabash College, Indiana 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Drew University, New Jersey 
Fordham University, New York 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
Texas Christian University 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND BIBLE 
Harding College, Arkansas 
Pacific Schoo] of Religion, California 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Nlinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Wheaton College, Illinois 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Kentucky 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Ken- 
tucky 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, New York 
Biblical Seminary in New York 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 
Wagner Lutheran College, New York 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
LaSalle College, Pennsylvania 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Ten- 
nessee 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Virginia 
THEOLOGY 
Iliff School of Theology, Colorado 


Berkeley Divinity School, Connecticut 


RELIGION—Continued 
THEOLOG Y—Continued 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Connecticut 

Yale University, Connecticut 

Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 

Emory University, Georgia 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Illinois 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Tilinois 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, IIli- 
nois 

Wheaton College, Illinois 

Grace Theological Seminary and Grace Col- 
lege, Indiana 

St. Mary’s College, Indiana 

Drake University, Iowa 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 

Asbury Theological Seminary, Kentucky 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Kentucky 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Kentucky 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University, Mary- 
land 

Amherst College, Massachusetts 

Andover Newton Theological Seminary, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Boston University, Massachusetts 

Eastern Nazarene College, Massachusetts 

8t. John’s Seminary, Massachusetts 

Williams College, Massachusetts 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Michigan 

Luther Theological Seminary, Minnesota 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Minnesota. 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

Drew University, New Jersey 

Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School, New York 

Biblical Seminary in New York 

General Theological Seminary, New York 

Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 

St. John’s University, New York > 

Vassar College, New York 

Yeshiva University, New York 

Duke University, North Carolina 

Hebrew Union College, Ohio 

Oberlin College, Ohio 

Wittenberg College, Ohio 

Phillips University, Oklahoma 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pennsylvania 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Penn- 


sylvania, 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Texas. 
Texas Christian University 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia 
SociaL RESEARCH 
New School for Social Research, New York 
University of Wisconsin 
South ASIAN ORIENTAL STUDIES 
University of Pennsylvania 


Social SCIENCES 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


University of Arizona 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Connecticut 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Florida 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
Indiana University 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of New Mexico 
Columbia University, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 

BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 
University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Florida State University 
University of Miami, Florida 
University of Cieorgia 
University of Idaho 
Bradley University, Illinois 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Tlinois 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Notre Dame, Indians 
State University of 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 

and Mechanical College. 

Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
University of Massachusetts 
University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
University of Mississippi 
University of Missouri 
Washington University, Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
Dartmouth College, New Hampshire 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, New Jersey 
Columbia University, New York 
Cornell University, New York 
Long Island University, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hil! 
University of North Dakota 
Miami University, Ohio 
The Ohio State University 


bia 
George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 


Howard University, District of Columbia 

Florida State University 

University of Florida 

University of Miami, Florida 

University of Georgia — 

Bradley University, Dlinois 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

Roosevelt University, Dlinois 

University of Chicago, Illinois 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

University of Notre Dame, Indiana 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

University of Maryland 

Boston University, Massochusctts 

Harvard University, Massachusotts 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Ratcliffe College, Massachusetts 

Springficld College, Massachusctts 

University of Massachusetts 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

Montana State College 

University of Nebraska 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, New Jersey 


SociaL 
Ecoxomics—Continued 


State University of New York, College of 
Forestry 


Syacuse University, New York 
University cf Rochester, New York 

Vassar College, New York 

Duke University, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Miami University, Ohio 


University of California 
University of San Francisco, California 
Yale University, Connecticut 


Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 


George Washington University, District of 
Columbia 

Georgetown University, District of Columbia 

Howard University, District of Columbia 

University of Florida 

University of Miami, Florida 

Emory University, Georgia 

University of Georgia 

Bradley University, Illinois 

DePaul University, Iinois 

Loyola University, Iinois 

Northwestern University, Illinois 

Roosevelt University, [inois 

University of Chicago, Ulinois 

University of Illinois 

- DePauw University, Indiana 

Indiana University 

University of Notre Dame, ies 

State University of Iowa 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Kansas 


Prinecton University, New Jersey 


a University of Wichita, Kansas 
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amp 
Business COmMMERCE—Continued 
Western Reserve University, Ohio Columbia University, New York 
Xavier University, Ohio Cornell University, New York 
University of Oklaboma Fordham University, New York 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of South Carolina 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
North Texas State College 
Southern Methodist University, Texas — 
Bul Ross State College, Texas 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
Marquette University, Wisconsin The Ohio State University 
University of Wisconsin University of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oregon State College 
Economics Bucknel) University, Pennsylvania 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute University of Pennsylvania 
University of Alabama University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
. Claremont Graduate School, California University of Puerto Rico 
Stanford University, California Brown University, Rhode Island 
University of California Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
University of Southern California North Texas State College 
Yale University, Connecticut i Southern Methodist University, Texas 
The American University, District of University of Texas 
Columbia College of William and Mary, Virginia 
Catholic University of America, District of University of Virginia 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
Hwtory 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
University of Alabama 
Claremont Graduate School, California 
Mills College, California 
Stanford University, California 
University of Delaware ; 
The American University, District of 
Columbia 
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SociaL Scrences—Continued 


HistTory—Continued 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 

University of Maryland 

Amherst College, Massachusetts 

Boston University, Massachusetts, 

Harvard University, Massachusetts 

Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 

Smith College, Massachusetts 

Springfield College, Massachusetts 

Wellesley College, Massachusetts 

Williams College, Massachusetts 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Detroit, Michigan 

University of Michigan 

Wayne State University, Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

Mississippi Southern College 

University of Mississippi 

St. Louis University, Missouri 

University of Kansas City, Missouri 

Washington University, Missouri 

Creighton University, Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

Princeton University, New Jersey 

Rutgers, The State University, New Jersey 

Cornell University, New York 

Fordham University, New York 

New York University 

Syracuse University, New York 

University of Buffalo, New York 

University of Rochester, New York 

Vassar College, New York 

Duke University, North Carolina 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

The Ohio State University 

University of Cincinnati, Ohio 

Western Reserve University, Ohio 

Xavier University, Ohio 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 

Bucknell University, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Brown University, Rhode Island 

University of South Carolina 

University of South Dakota 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Ten- 
nesee 

Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 

North Texas State College 

Rice Institute, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, Texas 

University of Texas 

Brigham Young University, Utah 

University of Utah 

University of Vermont 

College of William and Mary, Virginia 

University of Richmond, Virginia 

University of Virginia 

West Virginia University 


SociaL Scrsnces—Continued 
HisTory—Continued 
Marquette University, Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
University of Alabama 
Claremont Graduate School 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
Georgetown University, District of Columbia 
Howard University, District of Columbia 
Florida State University 
University of Florida 
University of Miami, Florida 
Emory University, Georgia 
University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 
Bradley University, Illinois - 
Northwestern University, Illinois 
Roosevelt University, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
University of Maryland 
Amherst College, Massachusetts 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Springfield College, Massachusetts 
Williams College, Massachusetts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 

University of Detroit, Michigan 
University of Michigan 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Washington University, Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Fordham University, New York 
New School for Social Research, New York 
New York University 
Syracuse University, New York 
Vassar College, New York 
Duke University, North Carolina 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Miami University, Ohio 
The Ohio State University 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 


Brown University, Rhode Island 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SociaL Scrences—Continued 
PoLiTicaL Science—Continued 
University of South Dakota 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
North Texas State College 
Prairie View Agricultural. and Mechanical 
College, Texas 
University of Texas 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
University of Virginia 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 
Socta, WorK 
University of California 
University of Connecticut 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
Florida State University 
University of Chicago, lilinois 
Indiana University 
State University of lowa 
University of Kansas 
University of Louisville, Kentucky 
Louisiana State University and Agricultura) 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Simmons College, Massachusetts 
Smith College, Massachusetts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
Adelphi College, New York 
Columbia University, New York 
Fordham University, New York 
New York University 
Vassar College, New York 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
University of Pennsylvania 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Ten- 
nessee 
Our Lady of the Lake College, Texas 
University of Texas 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 
SOCIOLOGY 
Stanford University, California 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Yale University, Connecticut 
_ ‘The American University, District of Colum- 
bia 
Catholic University of America, District of 
Columbia 
Florida State University 
Northwestern University, Dlinois 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
State University of lowa 
University of Kansas 
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Scrences—Continued 
SocroLocy—Continued 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
University of Maryland 
Boston University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of Michigan 
St. Louis University, Missouri 
University of Kansas City, Missouri 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
Washington University, Missouri 
Princeton University, New Jersey 
Fordham University, New York 
New School for Social Research, New York 
St. John’s University, New York 
University of Buffalo, New York 
University of Rochester, New York 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
The Ohio State University 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
University of Puerto Rico 
University of South Dakota 
Fisk University, Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 
North Texas State College 
University of Texas 
Brigham Young University, Utah 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
SociaL SCIENCES 
University of Alabama 
The American University, District of Colum- 
bia 
University of Chicago, Illinois 
University of Illinois 
State University of Iowa 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
American International College, Massachusetts 
Brandeis University, Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Radcliffe College, Massachusetts 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
University of New Mexico 
Cornell University, New York 
New York University 
Vassar College, New York 
The Ohio State University 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Ten- 
nessee 
University of Virginia 
University of Wisconsin 
STATISTICS 
Stanford University, California 


S7aTistics—Continued 
The American University, District of Columbia 
George Washington University, District of Co- 

lumbia 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
TEXTILES 
Lowell Technological Institute, Massachusetts 
“State College of Agiiculture and Engineering, 
North Carolina 
Institute of Textile Technology, Virginia 
TEACHING OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, District of Columbia 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Yale University, Connecticut 
University of Wyoming 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
University of Alaska 
University of Maine 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
Writinc 
Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Williams College, Massachusetts 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


More students earn part of their college expenses by on-campus 
jobs than the number receiving institutional scholarships. 


Loans are not so popular with undergraduates as employment or 
_ scholarships. 


Undergraduate scholarships ranged in average value from $15 in © 
a far western institution to nearly $2,000 in an eastern school. The 
average for the country, $277, represented approximately one-fifth 
to one-sixth of the average cost a student incurs in attending 
college. 


The average institutional scholarship was $277; the average loan, 
$162; and the average amount earned, $229. - 


From the institutions included in the report, 1 student in 10 
received scholarship aid. 


Scholarships granted by institutions of higher education in New 
York totaled $7,894,397; other ranking States, with amounts, were: 
Pennsylvania, $6,618,944; Massachusetts, $4,702,191; Illinois, 
$3,677,259; Ohio, $3,221,875; and California, $3,186,408. 


The number of students borrowing from institutional funds was 
highest (7,228) in California; followed by Texas, 6,650; Michigan, 
5,580; Colorado, 4,881; and Illinois, 4,587. ; 


Ohio ranked first in amount ($5,161,465) students were paid from 
institutional funds for campus jobs; in Illinois the amount was 
$4,675,982; Texas, Michigan, and California followed with more 
than $3 million each. 


California led in the number (21,363) of students employed in 
campus jobs; next in order were Michigan, 17,087; New York, 
16,920; Ohio, 15,694; and Illinois, 15,251. 


FOREWORD 


HIS BULLETIN reports information about scholarships, loans, 

and opportunities for employment available to undergraduate 
students at colleges and universities throughout the country for the 
year 1955-56. It is the third in a series of reports based on a current 
study which the Office of Education is making in response to a con- 
tinuing demand for information about financial aids available to 
students in institutions of higher education. The first of the series is 
Scholarships and Fellowships, a Selected Bibliography by Richard C. 
Mattingly, issued as Bulletin 1957, Number 7. Information about 
financial aids for graduate students is the subject of a companion 
bulletin. 

A national advisory committee of student aid officers has given 
generously of its judgment and suggestions in reviewing the question- 
naire used to collect information and in planning the series of bulletins 
to be issued in the course of the larger study of which the bibliography 
and the directories are a part. The personnel of the committee 
includes: 

Homer D. Bassince, Jr., Director, Division of Financial Aids, Yale 
University 

H. F, Cotrerman, Dean of the Faculty, University of Maryland 

Inene M. Davis, Registrar, The Johns Hopkins University 

J. Kennerna Lirtie, Vice President, Student Affairs, University of Wis- 
consin 

W. 8S. MoLuenxopr, Research Associate, Educational Testing Service 


Joun U. Monro, Director, Financial Aid Center, Harvard College 


Rexrorp G. Moon, Assistant Director, College Entrance Examination 
Board 


Planning of the studies relating to financial assistance to students 
in higher institutions was carried out under the general direction of the 
Director of the Higher Education Programs Branch. J. Harold 

_ Goldthorpe, Specialist in the Higher Education Programs Branch, — 
served as Assistant Director of the study and was in immediate charge 
of the project. He was assisted by Richard C. Mattingly, Research 
Assistant. 

In addition to the author, the following persons rendered services 
which deserve special mention in the preparation of this bulletin: 
Alma J. DeWitt, Dorothy C. Merrifield, and Margaret R. Wrenn. 

It is believed that this directory of undergraduate financial aids will 
be of value to students eligible for aid, to their parents, and to high- 
school counselors and principals. 

Luoyp E. Buiavucn, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education. 

Raupu C. M. Fuynt, Director, Higher 
Education Programs Branch. 
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FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
UNDERGRADUATE 


INTRODUCTION 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION has issued three previous 

compilations of scholarships and fellowships available to students 
in institutions of higher education in the United States. The first 
compilation was published in 1931, the second in 1936, and the third 
in 1951. The 1951 edition included 1,198 institutions which reported 
124,223 scholarships worth $27,000,963; the present edition includes 
1,562 institutions which report 237,370 scholarships worth $65,736,950. 
The number of institutions reporting and the number and value of 
the institutional scholarships, loans, and work opportunities available 
by States are shown in the table on page 2. These institutions 
represent 84 percent of the institutions appearing in the 1955-56 
Education Directory, Part 3: Higher Education and enrolling 95 per 
cent of the students. 

The data for the individual institutions in the present bulletin were 
obtained by means of a questionnaire, a copy of which was sent to 
1,848 institutions listed in the 1955-56 Directory. The institutions 
were requested to report as scholarships those grants requiring neither 
repayment nor service and available to students enrolled in general 
undergraduate curriculums and in curriculums leading to first pro- 
fessional degrees, e. g., dentistry, law, medicine, theology. The 
institutions also were requested to report financial assistance requiring 
repayment as loans and aid requiring service as employment oppor- 

Reports were received from 1,759 institutions, 189 of which stated 
that they offered no financial aid. Among those which reported no 
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scholarships, loans, or employment opportunities were publicly 
supported junior colleges, teachers colleges, and independent theological 
schools, most of which charge little or no tuition. 

The current compilation differs in coverage from the preceding ones 
in these significant respects: (1) it does not report scholarships 
available by subject-matter fields, except in the professional schools, 
in line with the current trend toward offering unrestricted grants at 
the undergraduate level; (2) it does not include information about 
graduate student aid, or fellowships, which appears in a companion 
publication based on material collected simultaneously; (3) it does 
not report State scholarship programs, details of which are available 
directly from State departments of education; (4) it includes informa- 
tion about loans, exclusive of emergency or short-term loans, and 
employment opportunities, which forms of aid are growing in impor- 
tance as enrollments in colleges and costs of attending college increase. 

This report restricts itself to scholarships, loans, and employment 
opportunities over which the institution exercises some type of 
control, either by determining the recipient of the awards or by 
accounting for the funds in the institution’s financial records. The 
bulletin does not attempt to include scholarships, loans, and employ- 
ment opportunities offered directly to students by agencies other than 
the institutions. 

A selected list of compilations of financial aids from institutions 
and miscellaneous sources follows: 

8S. Norman Ferncoip. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 1949; Vol. II, 1951; Vol. III, 
1955. 

Cuar.es E. Quatriesaum. Federal Aid to Students for Higher Education. 
A Report Prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1956. 

Witmer Suretps Ricu. American Foundations and Their Fields, Seventh 
Edition. New York: American Foundations Information Service, 
1955. 

Study Abroad: International Handbook, Fellowships, Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Exchange, VIII, 1956-57. Paris, France: UNESCO, 1956 
(available in the United States through the UNESCO Publications 
Center, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.). 

Other compilations usually of more limited coverage are issued by 
civic, social, and fraternal organizations, colleges and universities, 
denominational groups, foundations, professional associations, pub- 
lishers, particularly those specializing in guidance publications, and 
State departments of education. Special announcements of aid 
programs sponsored by corporations, institutions, and religious and 
other groups, are made through such media as representatives of the 
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sponsoring agency, bulletin boards, newspapers, professional and 
other journals, radio, and television. The alert student requiring 
financial assistance to attend college will explore several sources with 
a view to discovering the financial aid program or combination of 
programs for which he can qualify ond a which his college 
program may be financed. 

No compilation which covers so wide an area as this one can give 
in detail the various requirements to be met in qualifying for a specific 
grant, loan, or job on an institutional campus. The student is advised 
to consult the college catalog or to make direct inquiry of the institu- 
tion of his choice regarding the requirements to be met to qualify for 
the kind and amount of aid he needs. In view of the current trend 
- toward including financial need as a qualifying factor, the student or 
his parents should be prepared to supply evidence that need exists, 


NARRATIVE SUMMARIES OF SCHOLARSHIPS, LOANS, 
AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES, AT INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1955-56, BY STATES 


Institutional summaries are listed alphabetically within each State 
and Territory. The arrangement for each summary follows the 
outline indicated below, insofar as the items apply to the provisions 
of institutional programs of financial aid. 


Name and location of institution 
Control (public, private, or denominational) 
Composition of student body (men, women, coeducational, or 
coordinate) 
Highest level of work offered (2-year, degree-granting, graduate) 
Enrollment: full-time undergraduate and first time in any college 
Charge for resident tuition and required fees for the year 1955-56 
Typical board and room charge in facilities provided by the institution 
for the year 1955-56 
Scholarships 
Number and average value to entering freshmen 
Total number, average value and approximate range __ 
Loans 
Number and average value; availability to freshmen 
Annual and 2- or 4-year maximum 
Rate of interest before and after leaving institution 
Dates of first and final payments 
Employment 
Number of teaching and pane F° assistants and average compensation 
Number of other students and average compensation 
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Alabama Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 


Normal (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment; full-time— 
986, first-time—290; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $96; board and room, 
$325). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at &n average of 
$75; total, 53 (all without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $75. 
Employment: 250 students at an average of $160. 


Alabama College 


Montevallo (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—511, _first- 
time—170; tuition and required fees, 
$140; board and room, $396). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 66 at an average of $182. Range: 10 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 26 between $125 and $374; 30 below 
$125. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $200 (available to all classes). 
Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $600; 2 per- 
cent interest after leaving school; first payment due 
after graduation, final payment due | year after gradu- 
ation. 
Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $333; 145 others at an average of $221. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—7,321, first-time—1,650; tuition 
and required fees, $141 in general 
program, $156 in professional 
schools; board and room, $432). 

Scholarships: 150 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$500; total, 515 (5 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $519. Range: 127 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 56 between $375 and $1,124; 332 below $375. 
Loans: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of $454; 
total, 27 at an average of $272. Annual maximum, 
$400; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 4 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due 6 months after 
leaving. 


Employment: 1,522 students at an average of $149. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Athens College 
Athens (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—162, first-time—94; tuition 
and required fees, $285; board and 
room, $360). 

Scholarships: 57 at an average of $168, all between $125 

and $374. : 

Employment: 12 students at an average of $300. 


Birmingham-Southern College 


Birmingham (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
935, first-time—243; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $387; room charges, $180, 
cafeteria costs vary with individual). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$236; total, 125 (23 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $310. Range: 19 between $375 and 
$624; 106 below $374. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $140. Annual maximum, 
$350; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 6 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due 1 year, 
final payment | to 2 years, after leaving. 
Employment: 38 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $95; 30 others at an average of $188. 


Howard College 


Birmingham (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,062; tuition and required 
fees, $366; board and room, $410). 
Scholarshiz : 200 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$44; total, 550 (470 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $191, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 92 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $88; total, 231 at an average of $173. 


Huntingdon College 
Montgomery (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—527, first-time— 
180; tuition and required fees, $400; 
board and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 81 at an average of $261. 

Leans: 5 at an average of $150. 

Employment: 133 students at an average of $181. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Judson College 
. Marion (Protestant; women; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—249, first-time—115; tuition 
and required fees, $295; board and 
room, $475). 

Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$164; total, 32 at an average of $111. Range: 7 between 

$125 and $374; 25 below $125. 

Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 

total, 9 at an average of $249. Annual maximum, $200; 

4-year maximum, $800; 4 percent interest after leaving 

school; first payment due 3 months, final payment 12 

months, after graduation. 

Employment: 75 studentsat an average of $161. 


Oakwood College 


Huntsville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—143, first-time—110; tuition 
and required fees, $475; board and 
room, $441). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 40 (30 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $175. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men), 4-year maximum, $300; no interest while student 
is still in school; final payment due 1 year after date of 
loan. 


Employment: 220 students at an average of $287. 


Sacred Heart Junior College 


Cullman (Catholic; women; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—57, _first- 
time—21; tuition and required fees, 
$225; board and room, $300). 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 4 at an average of $200. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 1 between $125 and $374; 2 below $125, 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 2 others at an average of $300. 


St. Bernard College 


St. Bernard (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—292, first-time—145; tuition 
and required fees, $290; board and 
room, $450). 

Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$161; total, 15 at an average of $200. Range: 10 at 
$125; 5 at $250. 


Employment: 30 students with earnings ranging from 
$200 to $700 a year at an average of $667. 


Snead Junior College 
Boaz (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—182, first-time— 
124; tuition and required fees, $255; 
board and room, $330). 

Employment: 52 students at an average of $03. 


Spring Hill College 


Spring Hill (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—688, first-time—304; tuition 
and required fees, $460; board and 
room, $560). 

Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$419; total, 111 at an average of $319. Range: 9 be- 
tween $875 and $1,374; 102 below $625. 


Employment: 62 students at an average of $190. 


State Teachers College 


Florence (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
1,249, first-time—367; tuition and 
required fees, $95; board and room, 
$320). 
Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 61 at an average of $100. 
Loans: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of $137: 
total, 254 at an average of $79. Annual maximum, 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 2 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due within 4 months, final pay- 
ment due within 1}4 years. 
Employment: 107 students at an average of $333. 


State Teachers College 


Jacksonville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,294, first-time—502; tuition 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $338). 
Loans: 57 at an average of $36; no fixed policy regard- 
ing classification status or amount available; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due within 30 days, final payment 1 year later. 


_Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 


average of $1,083; 190 others at an average of $405. 


State Teachers College 


Livingston (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—426, first-time—146; tuition 
and required fees, $117; board and 
room, $333). 
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Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$75; total, 29 at an average of $78. 1 
eens: 4 at an average of $150; 3 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due 6 months, final pay- 
ment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 35 students at an average of $362. 


State Teachers College 


Troy (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
. 1,064, first-time—298; tuition and 
required fees, $126; board and room, 
$324). 
Loans: 5 at an average of $141 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; 1 percent 
interest before, 6 percent after, leaving college; first 
payment due within 1 to 2 years. 


Employment: 125 students at an average of $69. 


Stillman College 


Tuscaloosa (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—330, first-time—106; tuition 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $315). 


Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$225; total, 42 (14 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $192. Range: 17 between $125 and 
$374; 25 below $125. 

Leens: 4 at an average of $98 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 4 percent interest before and after leaving col- 
lege; first payment due 90 days after close of school 
year, final payment due within 120 days (renewable). 


Employment: 96 students at an average of $204. 


Talladega College 


Talladega (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—269, first-time—82; tuition 
and required fees, $320; board and 
room, $415). 


Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$274; total, 74 (32 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $256. Range: 7 between $625 and 
$1,124; 67 between $125 and $624. 

Loans: 7 at an average of $200 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $400; 4 percent interest after leaving college; 
first payment due 6 months, final payment 20 months, 
after graduation. 


Employment: 104 students at an average of $130. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Tuskegee Institute 


Tuskegee Institute (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,593,  first- 
time—572; tuition and required fees, 
$330 in general program, $141 to 
$405 in professional schools; board 
and room, $415). 

Scholarships: 100 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $180; total, 420 (7 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $131. Range: 20 between $375 and 
$1,124; 400 below $375. 


Employment: 591 students at an average of $630. 


University of Alabama 


University and Birmingham (public; 
coed,; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees*). 

GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE (enroll- 
ment: full-time—6,747; tuition and 
required fees, $135 in general pro- 
gram, $115 to $535 in professional 
schools; board and room, $525). 
Scholarships: 276 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $140; total, 504 at an average of $166. 


Range: 42 between $375 and $1,124; 552 below 
"$375, 


Leons: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$142; total, 108 at an average of $243; 5 percent 
interest after leaving college. 


Employment: 1,302 students at an average of 
$145. 


or Dentistry, Birmingham 
(full-time enrollment—195; tuition, 
$400; instruments and books, $350; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships; 47 at an average of $400, all between 
$375 and $624. 

Loans: 21 (not available to entering freshmen) at 
an average of $300. Annual maximum, $500 
(may be increased under unusual circum- 
stances); 4-year maximum, $2,000; 6 percent 
interest after leaving school; final payment due 


2 years after graduation. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $533. 
Mepicat ALABAMA, 


Birmingham (enrollment: full-time— 
292; tuition and required fees, $439 
room charge, $142). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an ave: 

age of $400; total, 54 (19 without specific refer 

ence to need) at an average of $407, all between 
$375 and $624. 

Loans: 2 to freshmen at an average of $401; 
total, 8 at an average of $405. Annual max: 

mum, $500; 6 percent interest first year follow 

ing internship; first payment due 1-year, fina, 
payment 3 years, after completion of internship. 
Employment: 52 teaching and research assist 
ants at an average of $282. 

Scnoot or Nursino, University (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment— 
103; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $450). 

Scholarship: 1 at $500. 
Loan: 1 at $500. 
Employment: 19 students at an average of $823. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska 


College (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—453, first-time—449; tuition 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $760). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$303; total, 76 (50 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $267. Range: 36 between $125 and 
$874; 40 below $125. Scholurships earned by exemplary 
performance need not be returned, but others would 
be returned upon transfer. 
Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $233; 25 others at an average of $240. 


American Institute for Foreign Trade, 


The 


Thunderbird Field, Phoenix (pri- 
vate; coed.; grants first professional 
degrees; full-time enrollment—195; 
tuition and required fees, $850; 
board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 26 at an average of $196. Range: 2 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 24 below $375. 
Loans; 21 at an average of $228. Annual maximum, 
$300; 4 percent interest after leaving school; final pay- 
ment due within 2 years. 
Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $500. 
53 others at an average of $162. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Arizona State College 


Flagstaff (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—921, first-time— 
329; tuition and required fees, $88; 
board and room, 525). 
Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$99; total, 209 at an average of $109. Range: 48 between 
$125 and $624; 161 below $125. 


Employment: 236 students at an average of $166. 


Arizona State College 


Tempe (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enroliment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—3,949, first-time—2,241; tuition 
and required fees, $95; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 203 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$296; total, 381 (211 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of 308. Range: 4 between $875 and $1,124; 
96 between $375 and $874; 281 below $375. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 600 stu- 


dents at an average of $178. 


Eastern Arizona Junior College 
Thatcher (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment; full-time—255, first-time— 
173; tuition and required fees, $52; 
board and room, $456). 


Scholarships: 24 (1 without specific reference to need) 
to entering freshmen at an average of $52. 


Employment: 76 students at an average of $101. 


Grand Canyon College 
Phoenix (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enroilment: full- 
time—151,  first-time—77; tuition 
and required fees, $332; board and 
room, $556). 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$160; total, 190 (165 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $179. 

Range: 180 between $125 and 4374; 10 below $125. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $400; 50 others at an average of $252. 


Phoenix Coliege 
Phoenix (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—1,580, _first- 
time—1,301; tuition and required 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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fees, $40; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 20 at an average of $60. Range: 2 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 18 below $125. 
Employment: 50 students at an average of $140. 


University of Arizona 


Tucson (public;.coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—5,716, first-time—1,633; tui- 
tion and required fees, $102 in general 
program, $102 to $152 in professional 
schools; board and room, $602). 
Scholarships: 102 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$299; total, 564 (94 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $299. 


Range: 23 between $625 and $1,124; 204 between $375 
and $624; 337 below $375. 


Employment: 606 students at an average of $362. 


Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College 

Pine Bluff (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,028, first-time—304; tuition 
and required fees, $171; board and 
room, $341). 

Scholarships: 78 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$288; total, 275 at an average of $267. Range: 58 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 217 below $375. 


Employment: 175 students at an average of $232. 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 


College Heights (public; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—842, first-time—391; tuition 
and required fees, $100; board and 
room, $430). 
Scholarships: 64 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 88 (79 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $50. Range: 2 between $125 and $374: 
86 below $125. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $119 (not available to fresh- 
men). 5 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due 1 year after graduation 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $280. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Arkansas College 


Batesville (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—148, first-time—66; tuition 

and required fees, $290; board and 
room, $380). 

; $7 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$165; total, 70 (10 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $128. Range: 34 between $125 and $374; 
36 below $125. 


Employment: 62 students at an average of $290. 


Arkansas Polytechnic College 


Russellville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—984, first-time—452; tuition 
and required fees, $101; board and 
room, $381). 

Scholarships: 54 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$64; total, 67 (54 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $62, all below $125. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $50 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $50, upper- 
classman, $100; 4-year maximum, $200; 4 percent in- 
terest before and after leaving college; first payment 
due 4 months, final payment 20 months, after gradua- 
tion or discontinuance. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $600; 150 others at an average of $280. 


Arkansas State College 


State College (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,607, _first- 
time—672; tuition and required fees, 
$106; board and room, $450). 

Scholarships: 125 at an average of $120. 

Loans: 50 at an average of $200. 

Employment: 50 students at an average of $200. 


Arkansas State Teachers College 


Conway (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate — 1,086, first-time— 
330; tuition and required fees, $76; 
board and room, $436). , 
Scholarships: 108 to entering freshmen (50 without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $36. 
Employment: 271 students at an average of $190. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


College of the Ozarks 


Clarksville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—248, first-time—85; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 95 at an average of $323. 
Employment: 129 students at an average of $415. 


Harding College 


Searcy (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate — 759, first- 
time—314; tuition and required fees, 
$348; board and room, $428). 


Scholarships: 130 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $154; total, 181 (75 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $223. Range: 20 between $375 and 
$624; 161 below $375. 


Loans: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 190 at an average of $136. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 percent interest before and after leaving college. 


Employment: 270 students at an average of $198. 


Henderson State Teachers College 
Arkadelphia (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate — 1,001, . first- 
time—262; tuition and required fees, 
$120; board and room, $460). 


Scholarships; 22 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $137. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $225. 


Hendrix College 
Conway (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—407, first-time—122; tuition 


and required fees, $340; board and 
room, $490). 
Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$164; total, 174 at an average of $213. Range: 13 be- 
tween #375 and $1,124; 161 below $375. 


Employment: 139 students at an average of $86, 


Jokn Brown University 
Siloam Springs (private; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—252, first-time—63; tuition 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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and required fees, $450; board and 
room, $540). 
Scholarships: 25 at an average of $400. 
Loans: 15 at an average of $533. 
Employment: 60 students at an average of $1,000. 


Little Rock Junior College 
Little Rock (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—743, _first- 
time—424; tuition and required fees, 
$140; no facilities for board and 
room), 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 38. at an average of $138. Range: 36 between 
$125 and $374; 2 below $125. 


Employment; 30 students at an average of $100. 


Ouachita Baptist College 
Arkadelphia (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—675, _first-time— 
238; tuition and required fees, $260; 
board and room, $197). 


Scholarships: 286 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $52; total, 784 (734 without specific reference to need, 
at an average of $57. Range: 8 between $125 and $374, 
776 below $125. 


Loans: 51 at an average of $202 (not available to fresh- 
men); 3 percent interest before and after leaving school. 


Shorter College 
North Little Rock (Protestant; coed. ; 
2-year college and 3-year seminary; 
enrollment: full-time—175, first- 
time—100; tuition and required fees, 
$137; board and room, $279). 

Scholarships: 100 at an average of $158. 

Employment: 25 students at an average of $158. 


Southern Baptist College 
Walnut Ridge (Protestant; coed.; 
2-year; enrollment: full-time—97, 
first-time—55; tuition and required 
fees, $202; board and room, $337). 


Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$128. Range: 21 between $125 and $374; 18 below $125. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $113. 


Southern State College 


Magnolia (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—927, first-time—315; tuition 
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and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $560). 
Scholarships: 70 (62 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $82. Range: 1 above $375; 3 between 
$125 and $374; 66 below $125. 

Loans: 12 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$142. Annual maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, $600; 
3 percent interest if paid before due date. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $450; 90 others at an average of $467. 


University of Arkansas 


Fayetteville and Little Rock (public; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s and profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—4,551, _first- 
time—1,005). 


GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE, Fayette- 
ville (enrollment: full-time—4, 160; 
tuition and required fees, $75; board 
and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $204; total, 223 at an average of $214. 


Range: 26 between $375 and $624; 197 below 
$375. 


Loans: 110 at an average of $166 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual] and 4-year maximum, $600; 
4 percent interest before and after leaving college; 
first payment due 3 to 6 months after leaving 
school. 


Employment: 50 teaching and research assist- 
ants at an average of $720; 1,102 others at an 
average of $108. 

or Puarmacy, Little Rock (en- 
roliment: full-time undergraduate— 
60; tuition and required fees, $320; 
no facilities for boprd and room). 
Employment: 5 students at an average of $163. 


or Mepicing, Little Rock (en- 
rollment: full-time. undergraduate— 
315; tuition and required fees, $375; 
board and room, $900). 

Scholarships; 12 at an average of $408, all between 
$375 and $624. 

Loans; 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,625; total, 35 at an average of $844. Annua) 
maximum, $1,625; 4year maximum, $6,500; 3 
percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due one year, final payment 2 to 
6 years, after graduation. 


Employment; 12 students at an average of $382. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Del Paso Heights (public; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—414, 
first-time—298; no tutition and fees; 
no board and room facilities). 
Employment: 11 students at an average of $500. 


Art Center School, The 


Los Angeles (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—737, 
first-time—99; tuition and required 
fees, $548; no facilities for board and 
room). ‘ 

Scholarships: 150 at an average of $271. 

Loan: 1 at $284. 


Bakersfield College 


Bakersfield (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 
roliment:  full-time—1,694, _first- 
time—1,092; no tuition and required 
fees; board and room, $60 a month.) 
Employment: 120 students at an average of $125. 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley (Protestant; coed.; grants 
undergraduate theological degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—141; tuition and required fees, 
$200; board and room, $480). 

Scholarships: 61 to entering students at an average of 

$187, all between $125 and $374. 

Employment: 85 students at an average of $211. 


Bible Institute of Los Angeles 


Tos Angeles (private; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s and professional degrees; 

enrollment: full-time—711; first- 

time—157; tuition and required fees, 

$293; board and room, $470). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 86 (12 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $99. Range: 2 between $125 and $374; 84 
below $125. Repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution unless transfer is recommended by 
the faculty. 


Employment: 83 students at an average of $561. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


California College of Arts and Crafts 


Oakland (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—334, first- 
time—143; tuition and required fees, 
$633; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 109 at an average of $131. 

Employment: 150 students at an average of $160. 


California Concordia College 


Oakland (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-t*'me—70, __first- 
time—35; tuition and required fees, 
$100; board and room, $325). 
Scholarships; 4 at an average of $50. 
Employment; 10 students at an average of $45. 


California Institute of Technology 


Pasadena (private; men; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—585, first- 
time—178; tuition and required fees, 
$806; board and room $680). 
Scholarships; 59 to entering fresh:nen at an average of 
$723; total, 188 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $664. Range: 8 between $1,125 and $1,374; 
161 between $375 and $1,124; 19 below $375. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 104 (not avail- 
able to freshmen) at an average of $456. 4-year maxi- 
mum, $2,000; 3 to 5 percent interest after leaving school. 


California Maritime Academy 


Vallejo (public; men; bachelor’s de- 

grees granted on accelerated pro- 

gram; enrollment: full-time—170, 

first-time—53; tuition and required 

fees, $403; board end room, $357). 
Employment: 1 student at $130. 


California School of Fine Arts 


San Francisco (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—78, first-time—52; tuition 
and required fees, $60 to $600; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$183; total, 51 (34 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $183. Range: 45 between $125 and 
$374; 6 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 3 at an average of $36 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $100; no interest. 


Employment: 21 students at an average of $237. 


California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—3,10i, _first- 
time—1,005; tuition and required 
fees, $74; board and room, $650). 

Scholarships. 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$250; total, 36 (without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $239. Range: 5 between $375 and $1,124; 

31 below $375. 


Loans: 1299 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $34. Annual maximum: freshman, $250, 
upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; pro- 
fessional student maximum, $500; 6 percent interest 
before and after leaving school; first payment due 2 
months, final payment 3 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 2,300 students at an average of $79. 


Chapman College 
Orange (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—320, first-time—69; tuition 
and required fees, $291; board and 
room, $288). 

Scholarships: 213 at an average of $158. 

Loans; 2 at an average of $250. p 

Employment: 23 students at an average of $238. 


Chico State College 


Chico (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,807, _first-time— 
532; tuition and required fees, $40; 
board and room, $54 per month). 


Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$144; total, 20 at an average of $145. Range: 8 between 
$125 and $374; 12 below $125. 


Loans: 145 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $67; maximum borrowed by any student to 
date; $5,000; 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution. 


Empleyment: 204 students at an average of $363. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Berkeley (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—108; 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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tuition and required fees, $225; 
board and room, $510). 


Scholarships: 7 to first year students at an average of 
$350; total, 22 at an average of $350. Range: 8 between 
$375 and $1,124; 14 below $375. 

Loans: 15 (not available to entering students) at an 
average of $172; no interest. 


Employment: 30 students at an average of $224. 


Citrus Junior College 


Azusa (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—502, first-time— 
253; no tuition and fees; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$67. 

Employment: 7 students at an average of $714. 


Claremont Men's College 
Claremont (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—356, first-time—91; tuition 
and required fees, $750; board and 
room, $725). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$542; total, 46 at an average of $752. Range: 8 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 33 between $375 and $1,124; 5 between 
$125 and $374. 
Loans; 7 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $214. Annual maximum, $375; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $750; 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
_ institution, 


Cogswell Polytechnical College 


San Francisco (private; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—100, 


first-time—21; tuition and required 

fees, $20; no facilities for board and 

room). 
Employment: 5 students at an average of $20. 


College of the Holy Names 


Oakland (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—355, first-time—134; tuition 
and required fees, $271; board and 
room, $800). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$224; total, 86 (52 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $249. Range: 5 between $375 and $874; 
81 below $375. 


Loans: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of $475; 
total, 13 at an average of $251 (some loans in form of 
deferred payments). Annual maximum, $1,050; 4 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


year maximum, $2,100; no interest; first payment due 
6 months after graduation, remainder usually spaced 
over periods of 6 months. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $143; 55 others at an average of $202. 


College of Marin 


Kentfield (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—661, _first- 
time—453; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 23 students at an average of $124. 


College of Medical Evangelists 


Loma Linda and Los Angeles (Prot- 
estant; coed.; grants first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—747; tuition 
and required fees: $375 in nursing, 
$915 in dentistry, $1,290 in medicine; 
board and room, $540). 
Loans; 118 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $628 (includes 76 deferred tuition notes of 
$250 each); 4-year maximum: medicine, $1,950, den- 
tistry, $600, nursing, $300, physical therapy, $400; 
4 percent interest while student is stil] in school and for 
1 additional year, 6 percent subsequently; first pay- 
ment due | year after completion of course. 
Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $356. 


College of Notre Dame 


Belmont (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—183; first-time—74; tuition 
and required fees, $335; board and 
room, $800). 

Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$206; total, 19 at an average of $299. Range: 2 between 
$875 and $1,374; 17 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $2,000; no interest. 
Employment; 33 students at an average of $148. 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons 
Los Angeles (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—343; tuition and required 
fees, $790; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering students at an average of 


$400; total, 5 at an average of $320. Range: 1 between 
$625 and $874; 4 between $125 and $374. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


College of the Pacific 


Stockton (Protestant; coed.; grants 
undergraduate and professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,013, first-time—242; tu- 
ition and required fees, $600; board 
and room, $656). 

Scholarships: 63 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$280; total, 309 (1 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $395. Range: 126 between $375 and 
$624; 183 below $375. 


Loans; 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 10 at an average of $192. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200; upperclassman, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000 to general undergraduates, $500 to professionals; 
1 percent interest before, 3 percent after, leaving 
school; first payment due 6 months, final payment 6 
years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 182 students at an average of $117. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


San Francisco (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees [dentistry]; 
enrollment: full-time—209; tuition 
and required fees, $750; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 8 (5 without specifie reference to need) 
at an average of $288, all between $125 and $624; repay- 
ment required if student transfers to other institution 
before graduation. 


Loans: 6 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$321. Annual and 4-year maximum, $350; 4 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due within 
a month, final payment within 1 to 2 years. 


Employment: 14 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $254; 19 others at an average of $88. 


College of San Mateo 


San Mateo (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,234, _first- 
time—1,202; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). ‘ 
Employment: 63 students at an average of $161. 


College of the Sequoias 


Visalia (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,237, first-time— 
737; no tuition and fees; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 35 at an average of $75. 

Loans: 2 at an average of $200. 


Employment: Approximately 40 students find part- 
time employment in campus jobs of one kind or an- 
other. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Compton District Junior College 
Compton (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—1,883; first- 


time—3,064; no tuition and fees; no 
board and room facilities). 
Scholarships: 10 at an average of $106, all below $375. 
Employment: 203 students at an average of $131. 


Deep Springs College 


Deep Springs (private; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—16; first-time— 
5; no tuition and fees): offers com- 
plete scholarships to° all students 
who are selected on the basis of aca- 
demic attainment, character, and 
promise. 


East Contra Costa College 


Concord (public; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,001, first-time— 
1,446; no tuition and fees; no facili- 
ties for board and room). 

Employment: 17 students at 85 cents an hour. 


East Los Angeles Junior College 


Los Angeles (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,488, _first- 
time—1,255; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 152 (13 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $65, all below $125; repayment required 
if student transfers to other institution before gradua- 
tion 


Employment: 78 students at an average of $135. 


El Camino College 


El Camino College (public; coed.; 
2-year; enrollment; full-time—2,646, 
first-time—2,388; no tuition and fees; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 20 students at an average of $250. 


Fresno Junior College 


Fresno (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment; full-time—1,311, first-time— 
1,020; no tuition, fees, $14; no facili- 
ties for board and room). 
Scholarships: 14 (not available to entering freshmen) at 
ar average of $63. 
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Fresno State College 


Fresno (public; coed.; grants bach™ 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—3,952, first-time— 
817; tuition and required fees, $62; 
board and room, $700). 


Scholarships: Approximately 100 available to entering 
‘freshmen at an average of $160; total, 193 at an average 
of $97. Range: 68 between $125 and $624; 125 below 
$125. 

Loans: 564 at an average of $62. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $500; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving school. 


Employment: 3,255 students at an average of $37. 


Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—239; tui- 
tion and required fees, $110; board 
and room, $550). 


Scholarships: 26 at an average of $199. Range: 6 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 7 between $125 and $374; 13 below 
$125. 


Loans: 69 at an average of $115. Maximum, $150. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $700; 3 other students at an average of $43. 


Fullerton Junior College 
Fullerton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—1,521, first- 
time—1,183; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 100 students at an average of $150. 


George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—787, first- 
time—223; tuition and required fees, 
$544; board and room, $570). 

Scholarships: 380 at an average of $293. 

Loans: 114 at an average of $131. 

Employment: 105 students at an average of $237. 


Glendale College 
Glendale (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—1,521, first- 
time—1,108; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 

Scholarships: 13 at an average of $50. 

Employment: 12 students at an average of $42. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Berkeley (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—270, 
first-time—9; tuition and required 
fees, $43; board and room, $400). 
Employment: 57 students at an average of $388. 


Golden Gate College 


San Francisco (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment; full-time under- 
graduate—211, first-time—277; tui- 
tion and required fees, $356 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $270 for pro- 
fessional students; no facilities for 
board and room), 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,400; total, 12 at an average of $572. Range: 2 be- 
tween $1,375 and $1,624; 5 between $625 and $874; 
5 below $375, 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $500. 


Hartnell College 


Salinas (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 

ment: full-time—875, _first-time— 

527; no tuition and required fees; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$140; total, 8 at an average of $125, Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 3 below $125. 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 13 others at an average of $100. 


Humboldt State College 


Arcata (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,114, first-time— 
412; tuition and required fees, $40; 
board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen ast an average of — 
$73; total, 148 at an average of $92. Range: 16 between 
$125 and $374; 132 below $125. 
Loans: 55 to entering freshmen at an average of $22; 
total, 112 at an average of $39. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $75, upperclassman, $100; 4-year maximum, 
$375; 4 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 6 months, final payment 12 months, after 
leaving school. 
Employment: 131 students at an average cf $305. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


immaculate Heart College 


Los Angeles (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—346, 
first-time—174; tuition and required 
fees, $375; board and room, $850). 


Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 69 at an average of $300, all between $125 
and $374; repayment required if student transfers to 
other institution before graduation except for reasons 
beyond student’s control. 


Loans: Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; no interest; first payment due 2 months after 
student has regular employment, final payment due 
in a year if loan is less than $500. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $150. 


La Sierra College 


Arlington (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—669, first-time—277; tuition 
and required fees, $495; board and 
room, $450). 
Employment: 35 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $429; 300 others at an average of $383. 


La Verne College 


La Verne (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—269, first-time—83; tuition 
and required fees, $523; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 37 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $95; total, 114 at an average of $206. Range: 11 
between $375 and $624; 103 below $375. 


Loans: 30 at an average of $229 (not made to students 
before second semester of sophomore year). Annual 
maximum, $750; 4-year maximum, $1,500; 5 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due in fall following graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $200. 


Long Beach City College 


Long Beach (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,524, first- 
time—2,431; no tuition and required 
fees; no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 45 at an average of $119. Range: 13 between 
$125 and $624; 32 below $125. 


Employment: 53 students at an average of $323. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Long Beach State College 


Long Beach (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,099, _first- 
time—306; tuition and required 
fees, $59; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $125; total, 


17 at an average of $256. Range: 2 above $125; 15 
below $125. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 750 stu- 
dents at an average of $63. 


Los Angeles City College 


Los Angeles (public; coed.; 2-year; 

enrollment: full-time—15,709, first- 

time—6,500; required fees, $6; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 83 at an average of $43. 


Los Angeles College of Optometry 


Los Angeles (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; full-time 
enrollment—135; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $635; limited housing 
facilities). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering students st an sverage of 
$600. 


Los Angeles Junior College of Business 


Los Angeles (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—455, first-time 
—1,203; no “tuition, $30 for books 
only; no facilities for room and 
board). 


Scholarships: 11 at an average of $91. Range: 2 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 9 below $125. 


Los Angeles Pacific College 


Los Angeles (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—113, _ first-time— 
35; tuition and required fees, $320; 
board and room, $420). 

Scholarships: 15 at an average of $290. 

Loans: 8 at an average of $300. 

Employment: 32 students at an average of $197. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Les Angeles Pierce Junior College 


Woodland Hills (public; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—1,030, 
first-time—1,533; no tuition and 
required fees; rent, $180, cafeteria 
service). 

Employment: 160 students at an average of $310. 


Les Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 
Los Angeles (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,150; tuition 
and required fees, $58; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 79 at an average of $166. Range: 6 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 73 below $375; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 220 
students at an average of $275. 


Les Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College 
Los Angeles (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,364, _first- 
time—2,715; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 29 at an average of $152. Range: 18 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 11 below $125. 


Les Angeles Valley Junior College 
Van Nuys (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,586, _first- 
time—1,590; required fees, $13; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$67; total, 10 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $60, all below $125. 
Employment: 90 students at an average of $24. 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 


Los Angeles (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate— 1,064, first-time—-292; tuition 
and required fees, $510 for general 
undergraduates, $540 to $720 in law 
school; board and room, $700). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 135 (4 without specific reference to need) 
at an average $259 (not available to entering freshmen). 


Range: 20 between $375 and $1,124; 91 between $125 and 
$374; 24 below $125. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $349; 
47 others at an average of $414. 


Menlo College 
Menlo Park (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—375, first-time—213; tuition 
and required fees, $660; board and 
room, $1,220). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$687; total, 41 at an average of $683. Range: 19 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 22 below $625. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $500. 


Mills College 


Oakland (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate— 462, first- 
time—150; tuition and required fees, 
$825; board and room, $875). 


Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$674; total, 76 at an average of $639. Range: 27 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 49 between $125 and $624. 


Loang: 4 at an average of $338 (not available to fredh- 
men). Annual maximum: $250 to juniors, $350 to 
seniors; 4-year maximum, $600; 5 percent interest 
after leaving school; first payment due first of month 
after grant of loan, final payment date determined by 
size of loan (with monthly payments of $5 and $10). 


Employment: 68 students at an average of $218. 


Modesto Junior College 
Modesto (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—1,562, first- 
time—1,067; no tuition and required 
fees; limited dormitory facilities). 


Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 41 at an average of $117. Range: 12 be- 


tween $125 and $374; 29 below $125. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $314. 


Monterey Peninsula College 
Monterey (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—765, _first- 
time—379; no tuition and required 


fees: no facilities for board and 
reom), 


_ *Also graduate degrees. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen (16 without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $256. Range: 
2 between $1,625 and $2,124; 16 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 41 students at an average of $155. 


Mount St. Mary’s College 


Los Angeles (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: fuil-time undergraduate—465, 
first-time—167; tuition and required 
fees, $350 for general undergradu- 
ates, $350 to $400 for professional 
students; board and room, $900). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$277; total, 70 at an average of $264. Range: 67 between 


$125 and $274; 3 below $125; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 78 students at an average of $243. 


Mount San Antonio College 
Pomona (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—1,452, _first- 
time—1,953; no tuition and required 
fees; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 58 students at an average of $133. 


Northrop Aeronautical Institute 
Inglewood (private; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—403, _ first- 
time—396; tuition and required fees, 
$836; no facilities for board and 


room). 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$880; total, 4 at an average of $890, all between $875 and 
$1,124. 


Employment: 30 students at an average of $1,280. 


Oakland Junior College 
Oakland (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—1,274; no tuition 


and required fees; no facilities for 
board and room). 


Loans: 20 at an average of $49. Freshman maximum, 
$100; no interest. 


Employment: 88 students at an average of $106. 
Occidental College 


Los Angeles (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment; full- 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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time undergraduate-—1,240, first- 

time—317; tuition and required fees, 

$776; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 120 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$390; total, 387 at an average of $419. Range: 60 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 303 between $125 and $624; 24 
below $125; repayment required if student transfers to 
other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 196 at an average of $220 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $750; 4-year and profes- 
sional school maximum, $1,200; 4 percent interest after 
leaving school, final payment due from 2 to 10 years 
after leaving school. 


Employment: 236 students at an average of $96. 


Orange Coast College 
Costa Mesa (public; .coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—1,015,  first- 
time—972; required fees, $15; room 
and board, $270). 

Scholarships: 32 at an average of $163. 


Loans: 177 at an average of $19 (not available to fresh- 
men); no set maximum; no interest. 


Employment: 90 students at an average of $133. 


Pacific Bible College of Azusa 


Azusa (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—168, first-time—57; tui- 
tion and required fees, $302; board 
and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $286; total, 26 (10 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $219. Range: 18 between $125 and 


$374; 8 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $240 (not available to fresh- 
men); no set maximum; 6 percent interest before and 
after leaving school; first payment due 2 months after 


graduation; final payment depends upon size of Joan. 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Berkeley (Provestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—40; 
tuition and required fees, $132; 
board and room, $500). 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $250. 


Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 


full-time undergraduate—115; tui- 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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tion and required fees, $275; board 
and room, $405). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$580; total, 29 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $534. Range: 8 between $375 and $624; 
21 below $375. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $117 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; no interest; first 
payment due within 3 months, final within 6 to 9 
months, after leaving school. 


Employment: 16 students at an average of $281. 


Pacific Union College 


Angwin ‘(Protestant ; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—572,first- 
time—248; tuition and required fees, 
$587; board and room, $500). 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$135; total, 44 at an average of $136. Range: 33 between 
$125 and $624; 11 below $125. 


Leans: 3 at an average of $360 including 1 freshman at 
$350; no established maximum; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due within 3, 
final payment within 12, months after gradu~tion. 


Employment: 64 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $308; 481 others at an average of $692. 


Palo Verde Junior College 
Blythe (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—85, first-time—67; 
no tuition and fees; board and room, 
$360). 

Employment: 21 students at an average of $600. 


Pasadena City College 
Pasadena (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—4,154, _first- 
time—3,979; no tuition, student 


body fee, $12; no facilities for board 
and room). Inasmuch as expenses 
are relatively low, most of the avail- 
able scholarships are provided for the 
purpose of aiding deserving graduates 
to continue their education in other 
institutions of higher education. 
Loans are also available to gradu- 
ates who need financial help in con- 
tinuing their education. Grants-in- 
aid are provided to worthy students 
in need of financial assistance in 
return for service rendered the insti- 
tution. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Pasadena College 


Pasadena (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—718, first-time—248; tui- 
tion and required fees, $380; board 
and room, $440). 

Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 94 (42 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $123. Range: 21 between $125 and $374; 
73 below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $425 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 5 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due within 6 months, final payment 
within 2 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 84 students at an average of $279. 


Pomona College 
Claremont (private; coed.; grants 


bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,039, first-time—295; tuition 
and required fees, $820; board and 
room, $750). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$783; total, 240 at an average of $631. Range: 36 between 


$875 and $1,624; 150 between $375 and $874; 54 below 
$375. 


Loans: 36 at an average of $352 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 percent interest after leaving school. 


Employment: 75 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $253; 157 others at an average of $87. 


Porterville College 


Porterville (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—271, first-time— 
189; no tuition and fees; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 11 at an average of $232. 

Employment: 37 students at an average of $221. 


Reedley College 


Reedley (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—634, first-time— 
319; no tuition, student activity fee, 
$15; no boarding students, dormitory 
facilities for 24 students at $15 a 
month). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$50, all below $125. 

Employment: 49 students at an average of $46. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Riverside College 
Riverside (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—1,022, _first- 
time—454; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at’an average of 
$50; total, 25 at an average of $50, all below $125. If 
student withdraws before the end of the year, he is ex” 


pected to return books and equipment he purchased 
with the award. 


Employment: 50 students at an average of $134. 


Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,280, _first- 
time—1,026; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships; 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50, all below $125. 
Loans: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of $38; 
total, 74 at an average of $39; no interest. 
Employment: 85 students at an average of $187. 


Sacramento State College 


Sacramento (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,041, first- 
time—347; tuition and required fees, 
$60; no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 34 (4 without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $104. 


Employment: (undergraduate and graduate): 250 stu- 
dents at an average of $211. 


St. Mary's College of California 


St. Mary’s College (Catholic; men; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—451,  first-time— 
181; tuition and required fees, $400; 
board and room, $700). 

Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$283; total, 171 at an average of $262. Range; 18 be- 
tween $375 and $1,124; 153 below $375. 


Employment: 63 students at an average of $140. 


San Bernardino Valley College 


San Bernardino (public; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—1,750, 
first-time—2,673; no tuition and 
fees; no facilities for board and room.) 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 9 at an average of $122, all below $125; re- 
payment required if student transfers to other institu- 
tion before graduation. 


Employment: 158 students at an average of $141. 


San Diego College for Women 
San Diego (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—168, first-time—68; tuition 
and required fees, $600; board and 
room, $1,000). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$330; total, 50 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $339, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 42 students at an average of $251. 


San Diego State College 
San Diego (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—5,145, _first- 
time—1,206; tuition and required 
fees, $44; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$53; total, 315 (50 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $51. Range: 20 between $125 and $624; 
295 below $125. 


Loans: 2) to entering freshmen at an average of $24; 
total, 512 at an average of $24. Annual maximwn: 
freshman, $50, upperclassman, $100; 4 percent interest 
after leaving school; first payment due within 1 to 2 
months after graduation. 


Employment: 1,125 students at an average of $69. 


San Francisco College for Women 


San Frangisco (Catholic; women; 

grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 

ment: full-time undergraduate—362, 

first-time—110; tuition and required 

fees, $485; board and room, $1,000). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$143; total, 105 at an average of $160 (some awarded on 
competitive basis, some based more on need than 
ability). Range: 1 between $1,375 and $1,624; 5 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 99 below $375. 


Employment: 56 students at an average of $179. 


San Francisco State College : 


San Francisco (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—4,377, _first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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time—978; tuition and required fees, 
$53; rent, $400). 
Scholarships: 21 at an average of $124. Range: 9 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 12 below $125. 


Loans: 45 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$96. Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; no interest 
unless loan is not repaid within 2 years; first payment 
due 2 months, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 

_. San Anselmo (Protestant; coed.; 
grants first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—229; tuition and required fees, 
$300; board and room, $550. 

Scholarships: 36 to entering first year students at an 


average of $177; total, 90 at an average of $225, all be- 
tween $125 and $624. - 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $225. 


San Jose Junior College 
San Jose (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—1,645, first- 
time—1,732; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 15 students at an average of $243. 


San Jose State College 


San Jose (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—7,843, _first-time— 
1,531; tuition and required fees, 
$147; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$83; total, 105 at an average of $128. Range: 38 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 67 below $12. 


Employment: 1,552 students at an average of $104. 


Santa Ana College 
Santa Ana (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—539, _first- 


time—766; no tuition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 15 (7 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $67, all below $125. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $50. 


Santa Monica City College 


Santa Monica (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,734, first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


time—1,930; no tuition and fees; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$83; total, 22 (2 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $85. Range: 1 between $125 and $374; 
21 below $125. 


Employment: 62 students at an average of $145. 


Santa Rosa Junior College 


Santa Rosa (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—1,133, first- 
time—819; no tuition, associated 
students membership, $13; no facili- 
ties for board and room). 

Scholarships: 40 to entering freshman at an average o! 


$270; total, 112 at an average of $211. Range: 20 be~ 
tween $374 and $874; 92 below $375. 


Loans: 118 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $32; no interest. 


Employment: 191 students at an average of $141. 


Scripps College 
Claremont (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—208, first-time—-74; tuition 
and required fees, $800; board and 
room, $800). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$533; total, 65 (5 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $506. Range: 1 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 45 between $375 and $1,124; 19 below $375. One 
half of the amount received by student to be repaid 


under terms of other loans if the student transfers to 
other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 10 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$306. Annual and 4-year maximum, $800; 5 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due 6 
months, final payment 5 years, after graduation or 
withdrawal. 


Employment: 88 students at an average of $207. 


Sierra College 
Auburn (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—5650, first-time— 
295; no tuition and required fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$55; total, 7 at an average of $54. 


Employment: 50 students at an average of $555. 


Simpson Bible College 
San Frarcisco (Protestant; coed.; 
grants first professional degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—123, first- 


of 
at 
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time—40; tuition and required fees, 
$210; board and room, $450). 
Employment; 50 students at an average of $164. 


Southern California Bible College 


Costa Mesa (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—230, first-time—90; tui- 
tion and required fees, $350; board 
and room, $468). 
Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $154; 70 others at an average of $293. 


Stanford University 


Palo Alto (private; coed.; . grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,176,  first-time—1,280; 
tuition and required fees, $750 for 
general undergraduates, $750 to $870 
for professional students; board and 
room, $750). 
Scholarships: 91 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$973; total, 836 (including students in law and medi- 
cine) at an average of $757. Range: 2 at $3,125 or over; 
38 between $1,125 and $2,124; 637 between $375 and 
$1,124; 159 below $375. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 596 at an aver- 
age of $214. Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest after leaving school; final date 
of payment usually 1 year after graduation. 
Employment: 45 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $156; 1,158 (based in part on 1953-54 fig- 
ures) at an average of $205. 


Stockton College 


Stockton (public; coed.; 2-year; 

enrollment: full-time—1,182, _first- 

time—702; no tuition and fees; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$201; total, 89 at an average of $199. Range: 38 between 
$125 and $624; 51 below $125. 


Employment: 46 students at an average of $73. 


Taft College 
Taft (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—261, _first-time— 
165; no tuition and fees; board and 
room, $654). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $90. No established maxi- 
mum; first payment due upon completion of college 
or upon entering employment. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $400. 


University of California 


Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, River- 
side, San Francisco, Santa Barbara 
(grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees*). 

Berkevey Campus (total undergradu- 
ate enrollment: 13,022; tuition and 
required fees, $90; board and room, 
$635 to $830). 

Scholarships: 752 at an average of $151. Range: 
3 between $1,375 and $2,624; 56 between $375 and 
$1,124; 698 below $375. 

Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 1,145 at 
an average of $117; 3 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due within 1 to 3 months, 
final payment 2 years, after graduation. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 887 
teaching and research assistants at an average of 
$158; 990 others at an average of $318. 


Davis Campus (enrollment: total un- 
dergraduate—1,523; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $99; board and room, 
$635 to $830). 

Scholarships: 103 at an average of $152. Range: 
11 between $375 and $624; 92 below $375. 

Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 86 at an 
average of $136; 3 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due within 1 to 3 months, 
final payment 2 years, after graduation. ; 
Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 83 
teaching and research assistants at an average 
of $154; 110 others at an average of $318. 


Los AnGceLes Campus (total under- 
graduate enrollment—11,477;  tui- 
tion and required fees, $100 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $350 for medi- 
cine; board and room, $635 to $830). 


Scholarships: 103 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $170; total, 490 (5 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $143. Range: 26 be- 
tween $375 and $1,124; 464 below $375. 

Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 706 at an 
average of $199; 3 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due within 1 to 3 months, 
final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 522 
teaching and research assistants at an average of 
$151; 860 others at an average of $317. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Rrversipe Campus (total undergradu- 
ate enrollment—705; tuition and re- 


quired fees, $104; board and room,: 


$635 to $830). 


Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $227; total, 48 at an average of $202. Range: 
4 between $375 and $424; 44 below $375. 

Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 130 at an 
average of $41; 3 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due within 1 to 3 months, 
final payment 2 years, after graduation. 

Employment: 40 students at an average of $350. 


San Francisco Campus— Medical Cen- 
ter (grants undergraduate and gradu- 
ate professional degrees, total enroll- 
ment: undergraduate and graduate, 
part and full-time—1,708; tuition 
and required fees, $84 to $434; board 
and room, $635 to $830). 
Scholarships; 33 at an average of $140. 
between $375 and $624; 31 below $375. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 77 at an 


Range: 2 


average of $347; 3 percent interest after leaving | 


school; first payment due within 1 to 3 months, 
final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment (graduate and undergraduate): 18 
teaching and research assistants at an average of 
$148; 90 others at an average of $311. 

Santa Barpara Campus (total under- 
graduate enrolliment—1,945; tuition 
and required fees, $114; board and 
room, $635 to $830). 

Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an aver- 


age of $322; total, 103 at an average of $320. 
Range: 20 between $375 and $874; 83 below $375. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 264 at an 
average of $95; 3 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment duc within 1 to 3 months, 
final payment 2 years, after graduation. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 110 
students at an average of $318. 


University of Redlands 

Redlands (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,026, first-time—278; tui- 
tion and required fees, $670 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $670 to $850 for 
students in professional schools; 
board and room, $600). 


Scholarships: 128 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$234; total, 290 (40 without specific reference to need) at 


*Also graduate degrees. 


an average of $340. Range: 45 between $625.and $1,124; 
237 between $125 and $624; 8 below $125; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers before completing equiva - 
yent of 2 years. 

Loans: 38 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $358. Annual maximum: freshman, $700, 
upperclassman, $1,000; 4-year maximum, $1,500 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $700 for professional students; 4 
percent interest before and after leaving school; first 
payment due within 3 to 6 months, final payment due 
within 1 to 3 years. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $342; 597 others at an average of $118. 


University of San Francisco 


San Francisco (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2, 238, first-time—667 ; tui- 
tion and required fees, $820; board 
and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$270; total, 145 at an average of $318. Range: 1 between 
$875 and $1,124; 137 between $125 and $624; 7 below 
$125. 
Loans: 19 at an average of $119. Annual maximum, 
$380; 4-year maximum, $1,520; up to 4 percent interest 
after leaving school; first payment due as soon as 
student leaves school . 
Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $204; 42 others at an average of $340. 


University of Santa Clara 


Santa Clara (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees:* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,057, first-time—344; tu- 
ition and required fees, $590; board 
and room, $700). 
Scholarships; 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$561; total, 158 at an average of $578. Range: 23 
between $1,125 and $1,624; 26 between $625 and $1,124; 
109 below $625. 


Loans: 5 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$564. No set maximum; 3 percent interest before and 
after leaving school; first payment due 1 year after 
graduation. 

Employment: 130 students at an average of $196. 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—7,535, first-time—974; tu- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


ition and required fees, $700 to 
general undergraduates, $60 in School 
of Religion, $450 to $950 in other 
professional schools; board and room, 
$725). 

Scholarships: 150 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$633; total, 545 at an average of $798. Range: 6 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 539 between $375 and $874. 


Loans: 301 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$204. No set maximum; 4 percent interest before and 
after leaving school; repayment required by end of 
5 years. 


Employment; Approximately 100 students at an 
approximate average of $400. 


Upland College 
Upland. (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—73, first-time—15; tuition and 
required fees, $555; board and room, 
$490). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 29 at an average of $183, all under $375; 


repayment required if student transfers before contract 
is fulfilled. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $511. Annual maximum: 
freshman: $250, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,750; 6 percent interest before and <fter leaving 
school 


Employment; 12 students at an average of $401. 


Ventura College 


Ventura (public ; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,195, first-time— 
517; no tuition and fees; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Employment (estimated): 10 students at an average of 
$750. 


West Contra Costa Junior College 


Richmond (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—993, first-time— 
1,129; no twvition and fees; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 23 (8 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $57 (not available to entering fresh- 


men). 
Employment: 9 students at an average of $142. 


Westmont College 


Santa Barbara (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—351, first-time—168; tuition 
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and required fees, $490; board and 
room, $510). 
Scholarships: 86 (not available to entering freshmen) 


at an average of $333. Range: 6 between $375 and 
$624; 30 below $375. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at 
$406; 135 others at an average of $368 (including summer 
work). 


Whittier College 
Whittier (private; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—949, first- 
time—196; tuition and required fees, 
$632; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$397; total, 213 at an average of $380. Range: 4 between 
$625 and $1,124; 181 between $125 and $624; 28 below 


$125; repayment required if student transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 


Employment: 252 students at an average of $215. 


Canal Zone Junior College 


Balboa Heights (public; eoed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—155, 
first-time—190; tuition and required 
fees, $289; rent, $88). 

Employment: 1 student at $100. 


COLORADO 


Adams State College 


Alamosa (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—456, first-time—191 ; 
tuition and required fees, $135; board 
and room, $387). 
Scholarships: 56 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$83; total, 105 (37 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $99, all below $125. 
Employment: 320 students at an average of $188. 


Colorado College 


Colorado Springs (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—992, 
first-time—284; tuition and required 
fees, $625; board and room, $800). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 80 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$375; total, 309 (36 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $523. Range: 4 between $1,625 and 
$2,124; 297 between $125 and $624; 8 below $125. 

Loans: 31 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $58. Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $625; 3 percent interest after leaving school; 
first payment due 1 year, final payment, 5 years after 
leaving. 

Employment: 120 students at an average of $150. 


Colorado School of Mines 


Golden (public; men; grants first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—900, _first- 
time—233; tuition and required fees, 
$277; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$179; total, 222 (50 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $481. Range: 2 between $1,625 and 
$2,124; 17 between $625 and $1,124; 203 between $125 
and $624. 
Loans: 82 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$300. Maximum: sophomores, $500, juniors, $700, 
seniors, $1,000; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 4 percent in- 
terest before and after leaving school; first payment due 
3 months after graduation; matures at the rate of $30 
per month. 
Employment: 50 students at an average of $180. 


Colorado State College of Education 


Greeley (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—2,319, _first-time— 
658; tuition and required fees, $151; 
board and room, $528). 
Scholarships: 82 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$29; total, 207 (202 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $88. Range: 5 between $125 and $374; 
202 below $125. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 261 at an average 
of $114 Annual maximum: freshman, $300, upper- 
classman, $300; 4-year maximum, $800; 5 percent in- 
terest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due when student begins working, final payment due 
within 24 months following graduation. 

Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $450; 412 others (undergraduate and gradu- 
ate) at an average of $144. 


Colorado State University 


Fort Collins (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees ;* enrollment: first-time under- 


* Also graduate degrees. 


graduate—4,132, first-time—1,445; 
tuition and required fees, $183 for 
general undergraduates, $183 to $198 
for professional students; board and 
room, $615). 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$230; total, 407 at an average of $166. Range: 5 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 402 below $375. 
Loans; 522 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $50. Maximum to freshmen, $50; annual 
and 4-year maximum, $300; 4 percent interest for the 
first 6 months after leavin: school, 6 percent thereafter; 
first payment due year following graduation. 


Employment: 651 students at an average of $301. 


Colorado Woman's College 


Denver (Protestant; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—412, first- 
time—271; tuition and required fees, 
$450; board and room, $1,000). 
Scholarships: 64 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$240; total, 119 at an average of $230. Range: 3 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 9 between $375 and $1,124: 107 below 
$375. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $300. No specified maximum; 
5 percent interest after leaving school; first payment 
due July 1 following graduation. 


Employment: 52 students at an average of $67. 


Conservative Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Denver (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—68; 
tuition and required fees, $100; 
board and room, $396). 
Loans: 12 at an average of $42. Approximate annual 
maximum, $100; no interest; first payment due 60 to 90 
days following graduation. 
Employment: 8 students at an average of $500. 


Hliff School of Theology 


Denver (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—106; 
tuition and required fees, $250; 
board and room, $275). 

Scholarships: 50 at an average of $243. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $900; 
40 others at an average of $278. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Lamar Junior College 
Lamar (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—90, first-time—47; 
tuition and required fees, $100; 
board and room, $495). 

Scholarships: 11 at an average of $91. 

Employment: 8 students at an average of $50. 


Loretto Heights College 
Loretto (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—509, first-time—220; tuition 
and required fees, $405; board and 
room, $825). 

Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$217; total, 88 (51 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $234. Range: 1 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 87 below $375. 


Employment: 50 students at an average of $338. 


Mesa County Junior College 
Grand Junction (public; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—518, 
first-time—306; tuition and required 
feés, $75; board and room, $495). 

Loans; 25 at an average 6. $68. 

Employment: 95 students at an average of $53. 


Otero Junior College 
La Junta (public; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—166, first-time—123; 
tuition and required fees, $80; board 
and room, $357). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$108. 

Employment: 22 s.udents at an average of $122. 


Pueblo Junior College . 
Pueblo (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—586, _first-time— 
368; tuition and required fees, $90; 
board and room, $520). 


Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$51; total, 32 at an average of $51. 


Regis College 


Denver (Catholic; men; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
624, first-time—231; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $408; board and room, 
$640). 
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Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an everage of 
$117; total, 36 (12 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $310. Range: 14 between $625 and $874; 
22 below $375. 


Loans: 7 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$64. Annual maximum, $550; 4-year maximum, $1,250; 
3 percent interest before and after leaving school. 


Employment: 37 students at an average of $169. 


Trinidad State Junior College 
Trinidad (publie; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—334, first-time— 
186; tuition and required fees, $60; 
board and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 33 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$72; total, 60 at an average of $75. 

Employment: 13 students at an average of $156. 


University of Colorade 


Boulder and Denver (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—8,651, _first- 
time—2,442). 


GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE, Boulder 
(tuition and required fees, $172; 
board and room, $590). 

Scholarships: 481 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $127 (not available to out-of-State entering 
freshmen); total, 903 (484 without specific refer - 
ence to need) at an average of $170. Range: 
108 between $375 and $874; 795 below $375. 
Loans: 2,681 at an average of $120. Maximum 
loan usually $200; 4 percent interest before, 6 
percent interest after, leaving school. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 

1,800 students; amounts not available. 
Mepicat Center, Denver (full-time 

enrollment, 355; tuition and required 

fees, $655; no facilities for board and 

room). 

Scholarship: 1 at $655. 

Employment: 8 fellows at an average of $1,766. 


University of Denver 


Denver (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,616, first-time—781; tu- 
ition and required fees, $531; board 
and room, $747). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 221 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $327; total, 583 (396 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $362. Range: 1 between $875 and 
$1,124; 270 between $375 and $624; 312 below $375. 
Loans: 1,113 at an average of $332. Annual maximum: 
freshman, 4156, upperclassman, $450; 4-year maximum, 
$900; 5 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due | year, final payment 1 year to 18 months, 
after termination of enrollment. 


Employment: 891 students at an average of $221. 


Western State College of Colorado 


Gunnison (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—791, first- 
time—230; tuition and required fees, 
$158; board and room, $441). 
Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$75; total, 150 (15 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $75. 

Loens: 145 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $43. Annual maximum: !st quarter fresh- 
man, $40, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $600; 
2 percent interest after leaving school; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 290 students at an average of $310. 


Albertus Magnus College 


New Haven (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—256, _first-time— 
82; tuition and required fees, $500; 
board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an averagc of 
$256; total, 124 at an average of $263. Range: 100 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 24 below $125. 
Employment: 35 students at an average of $141. 


Annhurst College 


Putnam (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—108, first-time—40; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$464; total, 20 at an average of $358. Range: 3 between 
$625 and $1,124; 17 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 4 students at an average of $250. 
* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Berkeley Divinity School 


New Haven (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate, 111; 
tuition and required fees, $250; 
board and room, $400). 


Employment: 35 students at an average of $283. 


Connecticut College 


New London (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—850, first 
time—272; tuition and required fees, 
$850; board and room, $1,100). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$713; total, 185 at an average of $608. Range: 14 


between $1,125 and $2,124; 147 between $375 and $1,124; 
24 below $375. 


Loans; 3 at an average of $267 (not available to entering 
freshmen); student not encouraged to borrow more 
than $350 a year; 3 percent interest before and after 
leaving school; first payment due 1 year, final payment 
5 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 361 students at an average of $81. 


Danbury State Teachers College 
Danbury (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—470, first- 
time—460; tuition and required 
fees, $100; board and room, $600). 

Employment: 31 students at an average of $147. 


Fairfield University 
Fairfield (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: 


full-time undergraduate—743, first- 

time—237; tuition and required 

fees, $520; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$418; total, 53 (5 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $373. Range: 2 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 51 between $125 and $624. 


Employmen!: 39 students at an average of $75. 


Hartford Art School, Inc. 
Hartford (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—74, first-time—22; 
tuition and required fees, $460; no 


facilities for board and room). 
* Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 16 at an average of $156. Range: 1 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 15 below $375. 


Employment: 9 students at an average of $239. 


Hartford College 


West Hartford (private; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—48, first-time—26; 
tuition and required fees, $550; no 
facilities for board and. room). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$172; total, 11 at an average of $157, all below $375. 
Employment: 13 students at an average of $83. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation | 


Hartford (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—211; tui- 
tion and required fees, $255\ board 
and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 100 at an average of $150. 

Employment: 100 students at an average of $100. 


Hartt College of Music 
Hartford (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—114, first- 
time—48; tuition and required fees, 
$675; no facilities for board and 
room), 

Scholarships: 48 at an average of $293. 

Employment: 21 students at an average of $364. 


Hillyer College 
Hartford (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees:* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—566, first- 
time—1,383; tuition and required 
fees, $500; no facilities for board 
and room). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen st an average of 

$346; total, 78 (14 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $366. Range: 43 between $375 and 
$624; 35 below $375. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $200; 54 others at an average of $148. 


Mitchell College 
New London (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—225, _first- 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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‘time—188; tuition and required fees, 
$624; board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$171; total, 28.at an average of $143. Range: 12 between 
$125 and $624; 16 below $125. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $147 (not available to entering 
freshmen); no interest. 


Employment: 50 students at an approximate average 
of $260. 


New Haven State Teachers College 


New Haven (public; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,303, _first- 

time—399; tuition and required fees, 

$52; no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships; 161 at an average of $41, all below $375. 
Loans: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of $81; 
total, 52 at an average of $51. Annual maximum, $100; 
4-year maximum, $400; 2 percent interest after leaving 
school; final payment due 1 year after graduation or 
withdrawal. 


Employment: 32 students at an average of $234. 


New Haven YMCA Junior College 


New Haven (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time — 46, _first- 
time—165; tuition and required fees, 
$425; no facilities for board and 
room). ’ 


Scholarships: 18 at an average of $66. 


Quinnipiac College 


Hamden (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—466, first-time—291; tuition 
and required fees, $455; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: | to an entering freshman at $450; total, 19 
at an average of $263. Range: 15 between $125 and 
$624; 4 below $125. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $136. 


St. Basil's College 


Stamford (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment:, full- 


time—18, first-time—4; tuition and 
required fees, $415; board and room, 
$300). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
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Scholarships; 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500; tota), 5 at an average of $500, all between $375 and 
$624 


Loans: 4 at an average of $300. Annus) maximum, 
$450; 4-year maximum, $1,800; no interest; first pay- 
ment due at time of first earned salary, final payment 


10 years after graduation. 
Joseph College 


West Hartford (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enro))- 
ment: full-time—336, first-time— 
107; tuition and required fees, $500; 
boserd and room, $700). 


Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$216; total, 30 at an average of $383. Range: 9 between 
$375 and $624; 21 below $375. 

Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $225; 
total, 8 at an average of $231. Annus) maximum, $300; 
4-year maximum, $1,200; no interest. 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time——1,247, first-time—456; tuition 
and required fees, $70; bourd and 
room, $594). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$139; total, 183 at an average of $74. Range: 30 between 
$125 and $374; 153 below $125, 
Loans: 58 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $32; 3 percent interest after leaving school; 
first payment due when student begins teaching, final 
payment due within 1 to 3 years. 
Emplowment: 102 students at an average of $112. 


Trinity College 


Hartford (private; men; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—900 ; first-time—267 ; 
tuition and required fees, $750; board 
and room, $730). 


Scholarships: 71 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$551; total, 207 (8 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $570. Range: 17 between $1,125 and 
$1,624; 109 between $375 and $1,124; 81 below $375. 
Loans: 52 at an average of $219 (not available to fresh- 
men); 4-year maximum, $1,000; interest ranges from 0 
to 4 percent depending upon type of loan; if payment 
starts%3 years after graduation and continues for 7 
years, no interest charged; if payment starts 6 months 
after graduation, and continues for 30 months, 4 per- 
cent interest charged. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $524. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport (private; coed.; grants 
Dachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate— 1,523; first-time—973; tu- 
ition and required fees, $550; board 
and room, $600). 


Scholarships: 100 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$290; total, 186 at an average of $243. Range: 16 be- 


{ween $375 and $4624, 170 below $375, 


Leans: 5 at an average of $184; majority draw no in- 
terest; payment due 3 years after date of loan. 


Employment: 272 students at an average ol $22). 


University of Connecticut 
Storrs and Hartford (public; coed.; 


grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees*). 


GeNerRAL UNDERGRADUATE, Storrs (en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
6,918, first-time—2,188: tuition and 
required fees, $160; board and room, 
$650). 

Scholarships: 132 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $121; total, 809 (54 without specific refer- 
ence to need) at an average of $211, ranging from 
$25 to $700. 

Employment: 1,248 students at an average of $88. 


Scoot or Law, Hartford (grants first 
professional degrees; full-time enroll- 
ment—129; tuition and required fees: 
day division, $275, evening division, 
$220; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 4 at an average of $163 (not available 
to entering students). 
Employment: 6 students at an average of $400. 


Wesleyan University 
Middletown (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—780, _first- 
time—206; tuition and required fees, 
$650; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 208 at an average of $763. Range: 74 be- 
tween $875 and $1,374; 111 between $375 and $874; 23 
below $375. 
Loans: 130 at an average of $258 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $700; 4-year maximum, 
$1,400; 1 to 5 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; interest on 1 percent loans waived if principal 


*Also graduate degrees. 


ar 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


graduate school 

¢- 3 teachin, h assistants at an 
not available, 


Willimantic State Teachers College 


Willimantic (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor's degrees;* enroliment; full- 
time  undergraduate—274,  first- 
time—75, tuition and required fees, 
$60; board and room, $594). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$188; total, 30 students at an average of $103. Range: 
21 between $125 and $374; 9 below $128. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $130 (not available to entering 
freshmen); 4-year maximum, $300; 5 percent interest 
after leaving school. 


Employment: 46 students at an average of $174. 
Vale University 


New Haven (private; men Only in 
undergraduate schools; grants bach- 


elor’s and first professional degrees*). 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS: Freshman 
year, School of Enginvering and 
Yale College (enrollment: full-time— 
3,923, first-time—1,007; tuition and 
required fees, $1,000; board and 
room, $800). 

Scholarships: 276 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $908; total, 1,112 (2 without specific refer- 
ence to need) at an average of $697, Range: 161 
between $1,125 and $2,124; 435 between $625 and 
$1,124; 516 below $625. 

Loans: 33 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$321; total, 639 at an average of $313. Maximum 
to freshmen, $600; 4-year maximum, $2,000; 
2 percent interest after leaving school; repayment 
required within 5 years after graduation. 
Employment: need students at an average of 
$316. 


ScHoo, oF ARCHITECTURE AND De- 
SIGN (full-time undergraduate enroll- 
ment—156; tuition and _ required 
fees, $600 to $800; board and room, 

- $775). 


Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $400; total, 38 at an average of $213. 
Range: 10 between $375 and $874; 28 below $375. 
Loans: 22 at an average of $284; 2 percent interest 
until 5 years after graduation, 6 percent there- 
after. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Zmployment: # students at an average of $391, 


Divinity (grants first profes 


sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—312; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $610). 


Scholarships: 57 to entering students at an aver- 
age Of $357; total, 157 at an average of $345. 
Range: 08 hetween $375 and $874; 59 below $375. 
Loans: 57 at an average of $338. Annual maxf. 
mum, $450; 3-year maximum, $1,350; 2 percent 
interest alter graduation or due date, § percent 
after withdrawa); first payment due on due date 
or when student leaves school, final payment 
due 5 years alter graduation. 

Employment: 51 students at an average of $153. 


Law Scnoor (grants undergraduate 
professional degrees;* full-time un- 


dergraduate enro\iment—436, tui- 
tion and required fees, $900; board 
and room, approximately $785. 
Scholarships: 69 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $371; total, 180 at an average of $354. 
Range: 2 between $875 and $1,124; 157 between 
$125 and $624, 
Loans; 69 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$383; total, 159 at am average of $381. Annual 
maximam, scholarship and loan, $900; 2 types of 
loan funds available: 3-year loan and 5-year loan; 
3 year loan due 3 years after graduation and no 
interest charged until due date after which 
interest is charged at the rate of 6 percent a 
year; 5 year loan due 5 years after graduation; 
2 percent interest from graduation until due 
date, 6 percent thereafter. 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $350; 22 others at an average of 
$119. 


or Mepicine (grants under- 
graduate professional degrees ;* full- 
time undergraduate enroliment— 
312; tuition and required fees, $900; 
board and room, $785). 


Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $686; total, 83 at an average of $414. Range: 
45 between $375 and $1,124; 38 below $375. 
Loans: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$286; total, 73 at an average of $334; total help, 
loan, and scholarship does not normally exceed 
$900 a year. Annual maximum, $900 (theoreti- 
cally); 4-year maximum, $3,600 (theoretically); 
2 percent interest until 5 years after graduation, 
6 percent thereafter on the unpaid balance. 
Employment: 25 laboratory assistants and tech- 
nicians at an average of $196; 43 others at an 
average of $75. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scuoo. or Music (grants undergrad- 
uate degrees;* full-time undergrad- 
uate enrollment—77; tuition and 
required fees, $595; board and room, 
$1,000) . 

Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $350; total, 36 (2 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $363. Range: 18 be- 
tween $375 and $1,124; 18 below $375. 

Loans: 11 at an average of $191 (not available to 


freshmen). 4-year maximum, $600; 2 percent 
interest for 5 years, 6 percent thereafter. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $227; 10 others at an average of 
$180. 

or Nursino (grants first pro- 
fessional degrees;* full-time under- 
graduate enrollment—107; tuition 
and required fees, $975; board and 
room, $520). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering students at an average 
of $716; total, 37 at an average of $359, all between 
$125 and $874. 


Loans: 2 to entering students at an average of 
$788; total, 4at an average of $491. Maximum for 
first year students, $1,120; annual maximum, 
$309; 31-month maximum, $1,695; 2 percent in- 
terest during first 5 yeas after graduation, 6 
percent thereafter; repayment due 5 years from 
date of graduation. 


Employment: 63 students at an average of $82. 


Delaware State College 


Dover (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
227, first-time—82; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $140; board and room, 
$369). 

Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$165; total, 108 at an average of $154, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 99 students at an average of $176. 


Geldey Beacom School of Business 
Wilmington (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—685, _first- 
time—191; tuition and required fees, 
$490; board and room, $630). 

Employment: 37 students at an average of $77. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


University of Delaware 


Newark (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,078, first-time—568; 
tuition and required fees, $255; 
board and room, $590). ; 
Scholarships: 140 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$363; total, 288 students (10 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $396. Range: 11 between $875 
and $1,624, 97 between $375 and $874, 180 below $375. 
Loans: 71 at an average of $85 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 344 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due September, final payment due 18 months 
to 2 years, after graduation; maximum period allowed 
5 years. 
Employment: 150 students at an average of $287. 


Wesley Junior College 


Dover (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 

enrollment; full-time—187, _first- 

time—141; tuition and required fees, 

$630; board and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 49 at an average of $316. 


Loans: 9 at an average of $122; 1 percent interest before, 
6 percent after, leaving school; first payment due 6 
months after student leaves'school; no set time for final 
payment as long as payments are regular. 
Employment: 48 students at an average of $189. 


American University, The 


Washington (Protestant;  coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1, 083, first- 
time—323; tuition and required fees, 
$600 for general undergraduates, 
$384 to $450 for professional students; 
boarj and room, $610). 


Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$330; total, 195 at an average of $279 (includes tuition 
remission to employees). Range: 24 between $375 and 
$1,124; 171 below $375. 

Loans: 30 at an average of $213 (not available to fresh- 
men), 2 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due within 1 year, final payment 
within 2 years. 


Employment: 150 students at an average of $493, 
* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Benjamin Franklin University 
Washington (private; coed.; grants 
accelerated bachelor’s degrees;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
248, first-time—375; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $360; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at $360 each. 


Capitol Radio Engineering Institute 
Washington (private; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—645, _first- 
time—123; tuition and required fees, 
$687; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$450. 

Employment: 41 students at an average of $397. 


Catholic University of America 


Washington (Catholic; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,655, _first-time— 
394; tuition and required fees, $600 
for general undergraduates, $650 to 
$660 for professional students; board 
and room, $725): scholarship. stu- 
dents required to sign agreement that 
they will not enter any form of 
employment for pay without ap- 
proval of committee on scholarships 
and fellowships. 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$560; total, 670 at an average of $337. Range: 4 between 


$1,125 and $1,624; 221 between $375 and $874; 445 below 
$375. 

Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 296 at an aver- 
age of $343. Annual maximum, $1,350; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $5,400; 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due within 30 days, final payment 
up to 2 years on some loan funds. 


Employment; 139 students at an average of $307. 


District of Columbia Teachers College 


Washington (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time—1,079, first-time—284; tuition 
and’ required fees, $56; no facilities 
for board and room). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 15 (12 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $97. Range: 1 between $125 and $374; 
M4 below $125. 


Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 


Washington (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—191, first-time—61; 
tuition and required fees, $550; board 
and room, $850): at least 7 hours 
service a week required of most 
recipients of financial sid. 

Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$309; total, 42 (1 without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $410. Range: 24 between $375 and $624; 

18 below $125. 

Employment; 25 students at an average of $200. 


Gallaudet College 


Washington (public and private; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s degrees ;* en- 
rollment: full-time—220, first-time— 
56; tuition and required fees, $280; 
board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$388; total, 126 at an average of $390. Range: 65 
between $375 and $874; 61 below $375. 
Employment: 32 students at an average of $56. 


George Washington University 


Washington (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,385, first-time—796; 
tuition and required fees, $480 for 
general undergraduates, $550 for 
law students, and $900 for medical 
students; room, $240). 


Scholarships: 74 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$378; total, 428 at an average of $314. Range: 1 be- 
tween $1,625 and $2,124; 5 between $875 and $1,124; 292 
between $375 and $624; 130 below $375. 

Loans: 558 at an average of $68. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $80 for general undergraduates, $500 for 
professional students; 244 percent interest before and 
after leaving school; repayment due 1 year after gradu- 
ation. 

Employment: Approximately 400 students, amount 
earned unknown. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Washington (Catholic; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate— 4,312, . first-time— 
751; tuition and required fees, $650 
for general undergraduates, $500 to 
$900 for professional students; board 
and room, $1,000). 

Scholarships: 113 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$655; total, 326 (46 without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $683. Range: 52 between $1,625 and 


$2,124; 9 between $825 and $1,624; 148 between $375 and 
$824; 117 below $374. 


Loans: 39 at an average of $549 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $1,000; 4-year maxi- 
mum for undergraduate and professional students, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest when loan is made; first pay- 
ment due one year after graduation, final payment 
within 5 years. 


Employment: 80 students at an average of $870. 


Georgetown Visitation Junior College 


Washington (Catholic; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—155, 
first-time—90; tuition and required 
fees, $525; board and room, $900). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$1,000; total, 16 at an average of $542. Range: 5 be- 
tween $875 and $1,624; 11 below $625. 


Holton-Arms School and Junior College 


Washington (private; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—52, first- 
time—34; tuition and required fees, 
$600; board and room, $1,200). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average o! 
$157; total, 9 (8 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $197. Range: 1 between $375 and $624; 
8 below $375. 


H Uni it 
Washington (public and private; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s and _ first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—2,796, first- 
time—607 ; tuition and required fees, 
$260 for general undergraduates, 
$260 to $577 for professional stu- 
dents; board and room, $475). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$583; total, 499 (166 without specific reference tu need) 
at an average of $301. Range: 10 between $1,375 and 
$2,124; 126 between $375 and $1,124; 363 below $375. 


Loans: 55 at an average of $173 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 2 percent interest before, 244 percent 
after, leaving school. 


Employment: 40 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $565; 570 others at an average of $128. 


immaculata Junior College 
Washington (Catholic; women; 2- 
vear; enrollment: fulltime—125, 


first-time—64; tuition and required 
fees, $330; board and room, $850). 


Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen (2 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $210. 


Employment: 12 students at an average of $144. 


Mount Vernon Junior College 
Washington (private; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—165, 


first-time—100; tuition and required 
fees, $700; board and room, $1,650.) 


Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$182. 


Southeastern University 
Washington (private; coed.; grants 
accelerated bachelor’s degrees;* en- 
roliment: part-time students—684, 
first-time—109; tuition and required 
fees, $300; no facilities for board and 
room). 


Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $170. 


Washington (private; coed.; grants 
aecelerated bachelor’s degrees;* en- 
rollment: full-time—107, first-time— 
288; tuition and required fees, $288 
to $396; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen (without specific 

reference to need) at an average of $396. —. 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $360. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Washington (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—483; first-time— 
148; tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room, $800). 
Scholarships; 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$403; total, 123 at an average of $386. Range: 2 be- 
tween $1,375 and $1,624; 40 between $375 and $1,124; 81 
below $375. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $275 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4year maximum, $500; 3 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due January or July of 
year after loan is made, 


Employment: 135 students at an average of $88. 


Washington Missionary College 


Washington (Protestant;. coed.,; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—476, first-time— 
189; tuition and required fees, $488; 
board and room, $450). 

Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 131 at an average of $58. Range: 1 between 
$125 and $374; 130 below $125. 


Employment: 230 students at an average of $599. 


FLORIDA 
Barry College 


Miami (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—331, first-time—147; tui- 
tion and required fees, $360; board 
and room, $750). , 

Scholarships: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$300; total, 54 at an average of $293. Range: 3 between 

$1,375 and $1,624; 51 below $625. 


Employment: 63 students at an average of $90. 


Bethune-Cookman College 


Daytona Beach (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—737, first-time— 
203; tuition and required fees, $311; 
board and room, $421). 

Scholarships: 50 to entering freshrnen at an average of 


$187; total, 72 at an average of $199. Range: 1 between 
$625 and $874; 71 below $375. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $180; 86 others at an average of $141. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


| Chipola Junior College 


Marianna (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—329, _first- 
time—160; tuition and required 
fees; $106; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$282; total, 32 at an average of $266, all between $125 
and $624. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $125. 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
Universit 

Tallahassee (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,314, first-time—746; 
tuition and required fees, $75; board 
and room, $380). 


Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$205; total, 172 at an average of $229. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 170 below $375. 


Employment: 248 students at an average of $218. 


Florida Southern College 


Lakeland (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,566, first-time—450; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $560). 


Scholarships: 500 at an average of $153. 
Employment: 363 students at an average of $190. 


Florida State University 


Tallahassee (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,304, first-time—2,126; 
tuition and required fees, $152 for 
general undergraduates, $50 to $150 
special fees in music and nursing; 
board and room, $596). 

Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 159 (4 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $221. Range: 2 between $875 and 
$1,124; 107 below $625. 


Employment: 750 students at an average of $351. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Jacksonville College of Music 
Jacksonville (private; coed.; grants 
undergraduate professional degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—7, first-time— 
22; tuition and required fees, $1,050; 
no facilities for board and room). 

Employment: 3 students at an average of $267. 


Jacksonville University 
Jacksonville (private; coed.; 2-year; 
_enroltment: full-time—586, _ first- 
time—507; tuition and required 
fees, $370; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$217; total, 20 (6 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $233, all between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 5 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $390. Maximum: freshman, $180, upper- 
classman, $360; 4 percent interest after leaving school; 
first payment due 2 years after person ends formal 
education. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $160; 5 others at an average of $332. 


Pensacola Junior College 
Pensacola (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: —full-time—700, first- 


time—495; tuition and_ required 
fees, $111; no facilities for board and 
room). 


Employment: 125 students at an average of $379. 


Rollins College 


Winter Park (private; coed,; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—591,  first-time—292; tuition 
and required fees, $1,100; board and 
room, $700). 


Scholarships: 56 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$895; total, 187 at an average of $919. Range: 55 be- 
tween $1,125 and $2,124; 63 between $625 and $1,124; 
69 below $625. 


Loans: 20 at an average of $251. Annual maximum, 
$300; 4-year maximum, $1,000 (approximately); no 
interest if payments are made as agreed; first payment 
due on gaining employment, final payment due usually 
1 year after date of graduation. 


Employment: 122 students at an average of $346. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


St. Petersburg Junior College © 


St. Petersburg (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enroliment: full-time—704,  first- 
_time—388; tuition and required fees, 
$100; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 20 students at an average of $100. 


South-Eastern Bible College, Inc. 


Lakeland (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enroliment: full-time—175, first- 
time—69; tuition and required fees, 
$305; board and room, $360). 
Employment: 75 students at an average of $93. 


Stetson University 


De Land (Protestant; coed.; grants 
_ bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,241, first-time—403; 
tuition and required fees, $550; 
board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 142 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $360; total, 455 (256 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $337. Range: 239 between $375 and 
$624; 216 below $375. 


Loans; 14 at an average of $286 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4 percent interest 
before and after leaving school. 


Employment: 360 students at an average of $219. 


University of Florida 


Gainesville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: total full- and 
part-time undergraduates, 9,735, first 
time—2,589; tuition and required 
fees, $150; board and room, $600, 
estimated). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $150; total, 1,355 at an average of $351. Range; 71 
between $1,125 and $2,624; 389 between $375 and $1,124; 
895 below $375. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 3,479 at an aver- 
age of $75. Annual maximum: freshman, $500, upper- 
classman, $1,000; 4-year maximum, $2,000; 4 to 5 per- 
cent interest after student leaves school; repayment 
due on all loans not later than 1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 728 students at an average of 
* Also graduate degrees. 


University of Miami 


Coral Gables (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—7,781, first-time—3,795; 
tuition and required fees, $591 for 


general undergraduates $591 to $641 


for professional students; room 

charge, $300, no board fees). 
Scholarships: 300 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $563; total, 959 (740 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $473. Range: 72 between $625 
and $874; 471 between $375 and $624; 416 below $375. 


Loans: 24 at an average of $382 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $550; 4-year maximum, 
$1,100; 4 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due 1 year, final payment, 3 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 518 students at an average of $172. 


University of Tampa 


Tampa (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
1,126, first-time—365; tuition and 
required fees, $414; room, $150). 
Scholarships: 183 at an average of $402, seabed 
between $1,125 and $1,374; 136 below $375. 
Em ployment: 62 students at an average of $102. 


Washington Junior College 
Pensacola (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—142, first-time— 
70; tuition and required fees, $116; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 12 at an average of $38. 


GEORGIA 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 


Tifton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—459, first-time— 
287; tuition and required fees, $114; 
board and room, $387). 
Loans: 6 at an average of $163 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annua] maximum, $167; 4 percent interest 
before and after leaving school; 
graduation from senior college. 
Employment: 
age of $324. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Agnes Scott College 
Decatur (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—560, first-time—176; tuition 
and required fees, $525; board and 
room, $750). 

Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$216; total, 84 (72 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $229. Range: 5. between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 7 between $375 and $874; 72 below $375. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 79 others at an average of $130. 


Albany State College 
Albany (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
424, first-time—171; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $131; board and room, 
$405). 

Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$113; total, 59 at an average of $93. Range: 25 between 
$125 and $374; 34 below $125. 


Loans: 41 at an average of $111 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen), Annual maximum: freshman, $150, 
upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $600; 5 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due 4 months after leaving institution. 


Employment: 87 students st an average of $96 
Andrew College 
Cuthbert (Protestant; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—70, first- 
time—46; tuition and required fees, 
$150; board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$400. 


Armstrong College of Savannah 
Savannah (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—326, first-time— 
331; tuition and required fees, $180; 
no facilities for board and room). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100. 

Employment: Payment made directly to students for 

their work. 


Atlanta Art Institute 


Atlanta (private; coed.; non-degree 
granting; enrollment: full-time —108, 
first-time—6; tuition and required 
fees, $390; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 4 students at an average of $175. 
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Berry College 


Mount Berry (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—-562, first-time—183; tuition 
and required fees, $319; board and 
room, $372). 

Employment: 790 students at an average of $635. 


Brenavu College 


Gainesville (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—209, first-time—93; tuition 
and required fees, $350; board and 
room, $620). 
Scholarships: 44 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$182; total, 89 at an average of $183. Range: 17 between 
$375 and $624; 45 between $125 and $374; 27 below $125. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 35 others at an average of $107. 


Brewton-Parker Junior College 


Mt. Vernon (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—125, 
first-time—82; tuition and required 
fees, $190; board and room, $360): 
repayment required on ministerial 
sid if recipient does not enter the 
ministry; all other» aid «requires 
service. 
scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$260; total, 53 at an average of $264 (20 to prospective 
ministers at $135 each). Range: 8 between $375 and 
$624; 45 below $375. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $260. 


Clark College 


Atlanta (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—753, first-time—284; tuition 
and required fees, $350; board and 
room, $400). 
Scholarships: 174 at an average of $170. Range: 50 
between $125 and $374; 124 below $125. 


Loans: 1 at $150; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving school; first payment required after graduation 
or stated period. 

Employment: 174 students at an average of $118. 


Emmanuel College 


Franklin Springs (Protestant; coed.: 
2-year; enrollment: full-time—128. 
first-time—76; tuition and required 
fees, $199; beard and room, $356). 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 10 at $100 each. 


Loans: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of $251; 
total, 38 at an average of $237. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $450; 5 percent interest 
after first year; first payment due | year, final payment 
3 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of £225; 63 others at an average of $216. 


Emory University 


Emory University! (Protestant; 
coed. ; grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—3,258, first- 
time—640; tuition and required fees, 
$600 for general undergraduates, 
$700 to $900 for professional stu- 
dents; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 86 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$337; total, 837 at an average of $280. Range: 6 between 
$625 and $1,124; 370 between $375 and $624; 461 below 
$375. 


Loans (undergraduste and graduate): 137 at an average 
of $285 (not available tofreshmen). Annual maximum, 
$500; 4-year maximum, $1,500; 3 percent interest before , 
4 percent after, leaving institution; first payment due 4 
months after graduation; rate: $10 per month until loan 
is paid. 

Employment: Approximately 1,030 students at an aver- 
age of $93. ° 


Fort Valley State College 


Fort Valley (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time~—742, first-time—277; tuition 
and required fees; $121; board and 
room, $456). 

Scholarships: 12 at an average of $100. 

Employment: 185 students at an average of $112. 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


Atlanta (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—69; 
tuition and required fees, $85; board 
and room, $364). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering students at an average of 
$349; total, 56 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $364. Range: 36 between $375 and $624; 
20 below $375. 
Employment: 26 students at an average of $222. 


! Report does not include Emory Junior College at 
Oxford. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


$251; 


ion 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


Atlanta (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—4,850, first-time—1,209; tuition 
and required fees, $233; board and 
room, $800). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 304 at an average of $499. Range: 8 between 
$625 and $2,125; 169 between $375 and $624; 127 below 
$375. 
Employment: 1,600 students at an average of $1,104 
(1,100 students in cooperative plan with compensation 
averaging $1,560). 


Georgia Military College 
Milledgeville (public; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—143, _first- 


time—102; tuition and required fees, 
$380; board and room, $420). 
Employment: 45 students at an average of $274. 


Georgia Southwestern College 
Americus (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment; full-time—383, first-time— 
225; tuition and required fees, $114; 
board and room, $405). 


Loans: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of $244; 
total, 34.at an average of $209. Annua) maximum, $405; 
1 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving school; 
first payment due 12 months, final payment 24 months, 
after leaving school. 


Employment: 39 students at an average of $67. 


Georgia State College of Business 
Administration 

Atlanta (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—2,412; tuition 
and required fees, $162; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Employment: 205 students at an average of $163. 


Georgia State College for Women 


Milledgeville (public; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—551, first-time—218; tuition 
and required fees, $165; board and 
room, $432). i 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$205; total, 30 (17 without specific reference to need) at 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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an average of $310. Range: 13 between $375 and $624; 
17 below $125. 

Loans: 5 at an average of $123 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due first year after graduation. 
Employment: 190 students at an average of $119. 


Georgia Teachers College 


Statesboro (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—750, first-time—236; tuition 
and required fees, $165; board and 
room, $396). 
Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$144; total, 10 (all without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $190. Range: 9 between $125 and $374; 
1 above $375. 
Loans: 7 at an average of $107 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $225; 4 percent interest 
before and after student leaves school; first payment 
due January following graduation or withdrawal. 
Loan repaid at rate of $25 per month until obligation 
discharged. 
Employment: 125 students at an average of $200. 


Gordon Military College 
Barnesville (public; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—150, _first- 


time—70; tuition and required fees, 
$290; toard and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 4 at an average of $500. 
Employment: 20 students at an average of $100. 


La Grange College 
La Grange (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—204, first-time—78; tuition 
and required fees, $380; board and 
room, $520). 

Scholarships: 38 at an average of $108. 

Loan: 1 at $178. 

Employment: 57 students at an average of $144. 


Medical College of Georgia 


Augusta (public; coed.; grants first 

professional degrees;* enrollment: 

full-time undergraduate—353; tui- 

tion and required fees, $395; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 13 at an average of $885 (without specific 
reference to need), all between $375 and $624. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 14 (not available to entering students) at an 
average of $500. Annual maximum, $1,000; 4-year 
maximum, $3,000. 6 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due 1 year, final 4 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $300. 


Mercer University 
Macon (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1 ,186, first-time—343; tui- 
tion and required fees, $330 for 
general undergraduates, $396 in law 
school; board and room, $426). 

Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$121; total, 293 (44 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $132. Range: 258 between $125 and 
$374; 35 below $125. 

Loans: 7 at an average of $137 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 5 percent interest 
before and after leaving school; first payment due 2 
months after employment. Loans may be liquidated 
by payments representing 10 percent of salary. 
Employment: 74 students at an average of $234. 


Middle Georgia College 
Cochran (public; coed:; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—352, first-time— 
210; tuition and required fees, $114; 
board and room, $390). 

Employment: 61 students at an average of $143. 


Morehouse College 
Atlanta (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment; full-time—641, 
first-time—232; tuition and required 
fees, $337; board and room, $405). 
Scholarships: 116 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $222; total, 237 at an average of $279. Range: 212 
between $125 and $624; 25 below $125. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $269. 


Morris Brown College 
Atlanta (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—591, first-time—222; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $360). 

Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; total, 150 at an average of $250. Range: 75. 
bet ween $125 and $374; 75 below $125. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 2 at an average of $125 (not available to fresh- 
men). 234 percent interest before, 5 percent after, 
leaving school; first payment due 4 months, final pay- 
ment 18 months, after graduation. 


Employment: 150 students at an average of $268. 


Norman College 


Norman Park (Protestant; coed,; 

2-year; enrollment: full-time—152, 

first-time—106; tuition and required 

fees, $177; board and room, $369). 
Scholarships: 76 to ministerial students at an average 
of $125; 21 others at an average of $81. 


Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $125; total, 2 at an 
average of $113. 6 percent interest before and after 
leaving school. 


Employment: 14 students at an average of $143. 
North Georgia College 
Dahlonega (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—630, first-time—275; tuition 
and required fees, $165; board and 
room, $432). 
Employment: 167 students at an average of $123. 
Oglethorpe University 
Oglethorpe University (private; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s degrees; en- 
roliment: full-time—267, first-time— 
103; tuition and required fees, $433; 
board and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$336; total, 68at an average of $319. Range: 19 between 
9375 and $624; 44 between $125 and $374; 5 below $125. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $277 (not available to fresh - 
men). 4-year maximum, $600; 3 or 4 percent interest 
after leaving school; first payment due 3 months after 


graduation. 
Employment: 15 students at an average of $205. 


Paine College 


Augusta (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment; full- 
time—277, first-time—98; tuition 
and required fees, $175; board and 
room, $324). 

Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$159; total, 65 at an average of $159. Range: 34 between 
$125 and $374; 31 below $125. 


Employment: 16 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $113; 49 others at an average of $117. 
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Piedmont College 


Demorest (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—118, first-time—82; _ tuition 
and required fees, $225; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 150 (about 10 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $167, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $400; 60 others at an average of $133. 


Reinhardt College 


Waleska (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—130,  first- 
‘time—69; tuition and required fees, 
$203; board and room, $383). 
Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$195; total, 69 (14 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $202. Range: 5 between $375 and $624; 
50 between $125 and $374; 14 below $125. 


Employment: 73 students at an average of $201. 


Savannah State College 


Savannah (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—872, first-time—235; tuition 
and required fees, $132; board and 
room, $414) 

Scholarships: 75 at an average of $110. 

Employment; 110 students at an average of $152. 


Shorter College | 


Rome (Protestant; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—216, first-time—96; tuition 
and required fees, $415; board and 
room, $645). 

Scholarships: 124 at an average of $224. 

Employment: 47 students at an average of $231. 


South Georgia College 
Douglas (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 


rollment: full-time—416, first-time— 
267; tuition and required fees, $114; 
board and room, $405). 


Scholarships: 5 (1 without specific reference to need) to 
entering freshmen at an average of $120. 

Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $277; 31 others at an average of $106. 
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Southern College of Pharmacy 


Atlanta (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—157, first-time—35; tuition 
and required fees, $465; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen (1 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $238. 
Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $346; 
total, 10 at an average of $376. Annual maximum, 
$700; 4-year maximum, $2,800; 6 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due immediately 
after graduation. 


Employment: 4 students at an average of $498. 


Spelman College 
Atlanta (Protestant; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—481, first-time—154; tuition 
and required fees, $305; board and 
room, $405). 
Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$214; total, 103 at an average of $214, all between $125 
and $374. 
Loans: 13 at an average of $146 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250; 3 percent interest 
after leaving school; final payment due within 3 years. 
Employment: 100 students at an average of $184. 


Tift College 


Forsyth (Protestant; women; grants 
bachelor’s. degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—253, first-time—116; tuition 
and required fees, $285; board and 
and room, $360). 
Scholarships. 48 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$87; total, 104 (63 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $96. Range: 32 between $125 and $374; 
72 below $125. 


Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $225; 
total, 18 at an average of $178. Annual maximum. 


freshman, $300, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 5 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 1 month after leaving school; final payment 
due within 4 years. 


Employment: 81 students at an average of $116. 


Truett-McConnell Junior College 
Cleveland (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—164, 
first-time—89; tuition and required 
fees, $210, board and room, $315). 


Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 36 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $62. 
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Loans: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of $313: 
total, 22 at an average of $322. Annua) maximum, 
$425; 5 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 30 days after close of school year. 
Employment: 59 students at an average of $100. 


University of Georgia 


Athens (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—5,388, first-time—2,950; 
ition and required fees, $183 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $220 to $265 
for professional students; board and 
room, $555). 

Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$183; total, 238 at an average of $230. Range: 3 above 
$375; 165 between $125 and $374; 70 below $125. 


Loans: 138 at an average of $236; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due 4 months 
after graduation or withdrawal; payments due in 12 
equal monthly installments. 


Employment: 370 students at an average of $258. 


Valdosta State College 


Valdosta (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
430, first-time—156; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $165; board.and room, 
$480). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$165; total, 22 at an average of $165, all between $125 
and $374. 
Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $128; 
total, 18 at an average of $126. Annual maximum, $500; 
4-year maximum, $1,500; 4 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due within 90 days. 
Employment: 39 students at an average of $180. 


Wesleyan College 
Macon (Protestant; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—432, first-time—164; tuition 
and required fees, $475; board and 
room, $640). 
Scholarships: 158 (88 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $252. Range: 6 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 6 between $625 and $874; 87 between $125 and 
$624; 59 below $125. 
Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $268; 
total, 18 at an average of $296. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $250; 4-year maximum, 


*Also graduate degrees. 


$1,000; 5 percent interest after leaving schoo); first 


payment due 3 ths alter d 


Employment: 119 students at an average of $180, 


West Georgia College 
Carrollton (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time — 463, _ first- 
time—244; tuition and required fees, 
$114; board and room, $423). 

Loans: Annual maximum, $100; no ‘interest; repay- 


ment required at the rate of $10 per month beginning 
2 months after schooling is ended. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $133. 


ion or wit 


Young L. G. Harris College 


Young Harris (Protestant; coed. ; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time — 365, 
first-time—255; tuition and required 
fees, $225; board and room, $300). 
Scholarships: 103 to entering freshmen; total, 178 at an 


average of $149. Range: 15 between $375 and $624; 
154 between $125 and $374; 9 below $125. 


Loans: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of $87; 
total, 43 at an average of $76. Freshman maximum, 
$200; 4 percent interest after graduation from senior 
college; first payment due 6 months, final payment 18 
months, after graduation from senior college. 
Employment: 200 students at an average of $121. 


GUAM 


Territorial College of Guam 


Agana (public; coed,; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—60, first-time—101 ; 
tuition and required fees, $120; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$120; total, 10 at an average of $120. 


HAWAII 
Chaminade College of Honolulu 
Honolulu (Catholic; men; 2-year; 
full-time enrollment—30; tuition and 


required fees, $400; no facilities for 
board and room). 


Scholarship: 1 to an entering freshman at $190. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS. 


University of Hawaii th 


Honolulu (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor's and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: . full-time undergradu- 
ate—4,353, first-time—1,500; tuition 
and required fees, $230; beard and 
room, $700), 


Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$182; total, 233 at an average of $193. Range: 13 be- 


tween $375 and $624; 178 between $125 and $374; 42 
below $125. 


Employment; 570 students at an average of $202. 


Boise Junior College 
Boise (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—849, first-time— 
503; tuition and required fees, $110; 
board and room, $477). 
Scholarships: 72 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$59. Range: 7 between $125 and $374; 65 below $125. 
Employment; 197 students at an average of $166. 


College of Idaho 


Caldwell (Protestant; coed.; grants. 


bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate — 526, __first- 
time—203; tuition and required fees, 
$410; board and room, $470). 
Scholarships: 101 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $248; total, 275 (6 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $247. Range: 2 between $375 and 
$624; 184 between $125 and $374; 89 below $125. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $333; 150.others at an average of $200. 


Pocatello (public; coed.; gratits bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time 
uate— 1,608, first-time—545; tuition 
and required fees, $93; board. and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 152 (55 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $127. Range: 4 between $375 and 
$624; 62 between $125 and $374; 86 below $125, 


Employment: 12 teaching and reseach assistants at an 
average of $650; 600 others at an average of $100. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


undergrad- 
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North Idaho Junior College 
Coeur d’Alene (public; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—227, 
first-time— 148; tuition and required 
fees, $87; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships; 16 (13 without specific reference to need) 
to entering freshmen at an average of $100. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $25. 


Northwest Nazarene College 
Nampa (Protestant; coed:; grants 


bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time | undergraduate—448, _first- 
time—188; tuition and required fees, 
$380; board and room, $400). 
Scholarships: 44 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 75 (30 » ithout specific reference to need) at 


an average of $107. Range: 11 between $125 and $374; 
64 below $125. 


Loans: 70 at an average of $200. Freshman maximum, 
$300, upperclass and 4-year maximum, $500; 4 percent 
service charge; 6 percent interest per year. 


Employment; 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 175 others at an average of $198. 


Ricks College 
Rexburg (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—791, first-time—419; tuition 
and required fees, $147; board and 
room, $450). 

Scholarships: 148 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$83; total, 233 (116 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $85. Range: 35 between $125 and $374; 
198 below $125. 


Employment; 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $38; 262 others at an average of $118. 


University of Idaho 
Moscow (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—3, 250, first-time—1,024; tuition 
and required fees, $118; board and 
room, $525). 

Scholarships: 298 at an average of $210. Range: 1 be- 


tween $1,375 and $1,624; 199 between $125 and $624; 98 
below $125. 

Loans; 176 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $93. Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $1,800; 2 percent interest before and after leaving 
school, 4 percent interest after maturity. 

Employment: 1,100 students at an average of $206. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


American Conservatory of Music 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrolment: full- 
time—262, first-time—58; tuition 
and required fees, $740; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships; 65 at an average of $131. 


Augustana College 
Rock Island (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,024, first-time— 
382; tuition and required fees, $450; 
board and room, $520). 
Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$169; total, 141 at an average of $175. Range: 14 be- 
tween $375 and $1,124; 127 below $375. Repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation unless enrolled in preprofessional curriculums. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $333 (not available to fresh- 
men). 3 percent interest before and after leaving 


school; repayment on a monthly basis with a 2-year 
limit. 


Employment: 120 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $130; total, 168 at an average of $323. - 


Augustana Theological Seminary 


Rock Island (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—193; 
tuition and required fees, $234; board 
and room, $480). 


Scholarships: 21 at an average of $46. 


Aurora College 


Aurora (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—334, first-time—234; tuition 
and required fees, $450; board and 
room, $530). 
Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 
150; total, 92 (25 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $234. Range: 12 between $375 and $874: 
80 between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 35 at an average of $302; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; final payment within 30 days 
tol year. 
Employment: 60 students at an average of $51. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


Lake Forest (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—278, first-time—65; 
tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room, $850). 


Scholarships: 60 at an average of $717. 
Employment: 20 students at an average of $225. 


Blackburn College 


Carlinville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—347, first-time—141; tuition 
and required fees, $425; board and 
room, $416). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 117 (16 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $165. Range: 74 between $125 and 
$374; 43 below $125; repayment required if studeht 
transfers to other institution before the end of the third 
semester after date of the award. 
Loans: 1 at $600; 3 percent interest after leaving school. 
Employmeni: 100 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $221; 220 others at an average of $221. 
All resident students are required to work 15 hours 
each week. 


Bradley University 
Peoria (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time . undergrad- 
uate—2,217, first-time—806; tuition 
and required fees, $490; board and 
room, $800). 
Scholarships: 181 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$282; total, 511 (336 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $200. Range: 5 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 50 between $625 and $1,124; 416 between $125 
and $624; 40 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution for work which may be 
obtained at Bradley. 
Loans; 91 at an average of $101 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due within 3 months, final within 12 to 18 months, 
after graduation. 
Employment: 400 students at an average of $159. 


Carthage College 


Carthage (Protestant; coed.; grants. 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


time—436, first-time—173; tuition 
and required fees, $470; board and 
room, $661). 

Scholarships: 85 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$329; total, 220 at an average of $145. Range: 111 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 109 below $125. 


Loans: 18 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $264. Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $1,200; 5 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due 90 days after graduation. 


Employment: 37 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $115; 158 others at an average of $127. 


Chicago City Junior College 


Chicago (public; coed.; 2-year; first- 
time enrollment: 4,548). 


Crane Brancw (enrollment: full- 
time—632; tuition and required fees, 
$20; no facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $26. 


Brancu (full-time enroll- 
ment—1,611; tuition and required 
fees, $10 to $20; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Employmeni: 171 students at an average of $285. 


Wricut Brancu (full-time enroll- 
ment—3,087; tuition and required 
fees, $50; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 103 students at an average of $218. 


Chicago College of Chiropody and 
Pedic Surgery 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—68; tuition and required fees, 
$410; institution provides er at 
$180 per year). 


Employment: 4 students at an average of $720. 


Chicago College of Osteopathy 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—231; tuition and required fees, 
$650; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 2 at an average of $970. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $160; 48 others at an average of $459. 
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Chicago Conservatory 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—67, first- 
_time—18; tuition and required fees, 
$700; no facilities for board and 
room). 


Employment: 1 student at $600. 


Chicago Medical School 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—283; tuition and required 
fees, $672; no facilities for board and 
room), 

Scholarships: 24 (2 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $522. Range: 14 between $375 and 
$624; 10 between $125 and $374. 


Chicago Teachers College 


Chicago (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—2,041, _first-time— 
653; required fees, $40; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Loans: 7 at an average of $78 (not available to entering 
freshmen); 3 percent interest beginning 1 year after 
graduation. 


by the Board of Education on 8 10-month basis). 


Chicago Theological Seminary, The 


Chicago (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—82; tuition and required 
fees, $300; room charge, $330 for 
single students, $640 for married 
students). 
Scholarships: 34 to entering students at an average of 
$951; total, 114 (without specffic reference to need) at 
an average of $586. Range: 13 between $1,125 and 
$1,624; 22 between $625 and $1,124; 68 between $125 
and $624; 11 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $162; 2 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due 30 days, final pay- 
ment 2 years, after graduation or end of term. 


Employment: 7 students at an average of $500. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Chicago-Kent College of Law 
Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees ; enrollment: full- 
time—59; tuition and required fees, 
$425; no facilities for board and 
room). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,500. 


College of St. Francis 


Joliet (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—322, first-time—180; tuition 
and required fees, $250; board and 
room, $600 to $630). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$224; total, 90 at an average of $220 (scholarships are 
not granted to upperclassmen). Range: 5 between 
$375 and $874; 73 between $125 and $374; 12 below $125; 
repayment required if student transfers to other insti- 
tution before graduation. 


Employment: 43 students at an average of $69. 


Concordia Teachers College 


River Forest (Protestant; coed.’ 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll” 
ment: full-time—664, first-time— 
217; tuition and. required fees, $236; 
board and room, $425). 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 39 (27 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $108. Range: 9 between $125 and 
$374; 30 below $125. 


Employment: 255 students at an averagy of $196. 


Concordia Theological Seminary 
Springfield (Protestant; men; 2-year 
college and 3-year seminary; enroll- 
ment: full-time—298, first-time—39; 
tuition and required fees, $210; board 
and room, $222.). 


Scholarships: 4 at an average of $475. Range: 1 be- 
‘tween $875 and $1,124; 3 between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 26 students at an average of $135. 


Danville Junior College 
Danville (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 


rollment: full-time—108, first-time—. 


115; tuition and required fees, $245; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Schelarships; 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$106. Range: 1 between $125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


DePaul University 


Chicago (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,759,  first-time—1,546; 
tuition and required fees for general 
undergraduates, $500; $495 to $700 
for professional students; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 52 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500; total, 410 (42 without specific reference to need) at 


|] an average of $248. Range: 173 between $375 and $624; 


237 between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 89 students at an average of $529. 


Eastern Illinois State College 


Charleston (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,898, _first- 
time—645; tuition and required fees, 
$105; board and room, $575). 
Scholarships: (215 State scholarships granted to enter- 
ing freshmen at an average of $90); 32 institutional 


scholarships at an average of $137. Range: 8 between 
$125 and $374; 24 below $125. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $225; 
total, 30 at an average of $167; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving college. 2 

Employment: 508 students at an average of $211. 


Elgin Community College 


Elgin (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—173, first-time— 
200; tuition and required fees, $120; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100. 


Elmhurst College 


Elmhurst (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—739, first-time—274; tuition 
and required fees, $498; board and 
room, $470). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 295 (75 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $151. Range: 16 between $375 and $624; 
120 between $125 and $374; 159 below $125, 


Employment: 27 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $138; 208 others at an average of $154. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Eureka College 


Eureka (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—220, first-time—84; tuition 
and required fees, $420; board and 
room, $478). 

Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$145; total, 91 at an average of $136. Range: 53 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 38 below $125. 


Employment: 102 students at an average of $284. 


Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Naperville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—159, 
first-time—50; tuition and required 
fees, $60; board and room, $400). 

Scholarships: 5 at an average of $290. 


Loans: 15 at an average of $213. 3-year maximum, 
$200; 4 percent interest while student is still in school. 


Employment: 12 students at an average of $417. 


George Williams College | 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—208, first-time—50; 
tuition and required fees, $444; board 
and room, $645). 

Scholarships: 68 at an. average of $340. 

Employment: 285 students at an average of $877. 


Greenville College 


Greenville (Protestant coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—444, first-time—118; tuition 
and required fees, $410; board and 
room, $400). 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$175; total, 259 (without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $152, Range: 7 between $375 and $1,124; 
252 below $375. 


Loans: 71 at an average of $151 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen), Annual maximum: freshmen, $150, 
upperclassman, $200; 4-year maximum, $700; 5 percent 
interest before and after leaving school. 


Employment: 56 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $42; total, 242 at an average of $130. 


IMinois College 


Jacksonville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enroliment: full- 
time—329, first-time—129; tuition 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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and required fees, $462; board and 
room, $630). 
Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$203; total, 95 at an average of $247. Range: 3 between 
$625 and $1,124; 81 between $125 and $624; 11 below 
$125. 


Loans: Available to upperciass students at an annual 
maximum of $500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 5 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due 1 
month, final payment 1 year, after graduation. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $375, 


Mlinois College of Chiropody and Foot 
Surgery 
Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—70; tuition and required fees, 
$335; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Employment: 8 students at an average of $1,125. 


IMinois College of Optometry 
Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—282; tui- 
tion and required fees, $640; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 3 to entering students at an average of 
$550, Range: 2 between $625 and $874; 1 between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $450. 


Minois Institute of Technology 


Chicago (private; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,022, first-time—1,051; tuition 
and required fees, $690; board and 
room, $680). 


Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $684; total, 264 (43 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $881. Range: 2 between $1.375 and | 
$2,124; 56 between $1,125 and $1,374; 91 between $625 

and $1,124; 149 below $625. 


Employment: 318 students at an average of $131. 


Minois State Normal University 


_ Normal (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—2,718, first-time— 
849; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $650). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 82 (1 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $109. Range: 2 between $375 and $874; 
21 between $125 and $374; 59 below $125. 


Employment: 715 students at an average of $262. 


Ulinois Wesleyan University 


Bloomington (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,008, first-time—312; tuition and 
required fees, $420 for general under- 
'~ graduates, $490 for professional stu- 
dents; board and room, $600). — 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$253; total, 245 (57 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $190. Range: 2 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 121 between $125 and $624; 122 below $125. 
Repayment required if student transfers to other insti- 
tution Lefore graduation. 
Loans: 30 at an average of $176 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $150, 
upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $600; 2 percent 
interest before, 5 percent after, leaving school; first 
payment due October 1 after leaving college, final 
payment due within 5 years. 


Employment: 150 students at an average of $167. 


John Marshall Law School 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—81; tuition 
and required fees, $412; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $463. 


Joliet Junior College 


Joliet (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—521, first-time—374; 
tuition and required fees, $35; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Loans: 16 at an average of $22 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $40; 5 percent interest 
after leaving school; first payment due after graduation 
or leaving school. 
Employment: 79 students at an average of $106. 


Evanston (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—128, first- 
time—65; tuition and required fees, 
$360; board and room, $550). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 15 to éntering freshmen at an average of 
$107; total, 32 at an average of $102. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 27 below $125. 


Employment: 21 students at an average of $215. 


Knox College 


Galesburg (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—774, first-time—206; tuition 
and required fees, $739; board and 
room, $730). 
Scholarships: 93 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$478; total, 262 (41 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $427. Range: 2 between $875 and $1,124; 
103 between $375 and $874; 157 below $375. 
Loans: 27 at an average of $298 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400, 4-year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due 6 .nonths after graduation, subse- 
quent payments due at rate of $10 per month. 


Employment; 90 students at an average of $133. 


Lake Forest College 


Lake Forest (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—707, first-time— 
279; tuition and required fees, $600; 
board and room, $620). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$416; total, 83 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $464. Range: 40 between $375 and $874; 
43 below $375; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 
Loans: 17 at an average of $219 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Maxi:num: freshman, $200; annual and 4- 
year, $400; 3 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due 1 year, final payment due from 10 to 25 
years, after graduation. 


Employment; 90 students at an average of $248. 


Lewis College of Science and 
Technology 


Lockport (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—383, first-time—122; tuition 
and required fees, $405; board and 
room, $555). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$375; total, 150 (16 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $439. Range: 10 between $875 and $1,124; 
140 between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 9 students at an average of $557. 


Lincoln College 
Lincoln (private; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—168, first-time— 
91; tuition and required fees, $530; 
board and room, $650). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$92; total, 23 at an average of $256. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $874; 18 below $375. 


Employment: 52 students at an average of $153. 


Loyola University 
Chicago (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
 graduate—3,428,  first-time—1,017; 
tuition and required fees, $560 for 
general undergraduates, $440 to $900 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $760). 
Scholarships: 64 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$372; total, 217 (22 without specific reference to. need) at 


an average of $408. Range: 9 between $625 and $874; 
109 between $375 and $624; 99 below $375. 

Loans: 50 at an average of $316 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; maxi- 
mum for professional schools, $2,000; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving school; first payment due with- 
in 1 month, final, within 12 months. 


Lyons Township Junior College 
La Grange (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—284, first-time— 
208; tuition and required fees, $117; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 6 at an average of $100. 
Employment: 24 students at an average of $108. 


MacMurray College 


Jacksonville (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enrgll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—443, 
first-time—193; tuition and required 
fees, $500; board and room, $870). 
Scholarships: 92 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$435; total, 307 at an average of $226. Range: 18 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 289 below $375; repayment re- 
quired in some cases if student transfers to other insti- 
tution before graduation. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $122 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $150 


upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 4 per- 
cent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 160 students at an average of $244. 
* Also graduate degrees. 
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Maryknoll Seminary 


Glen Ellyn (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—-198, _first-time—58; tuition 
and required fees, $425). As the 
College Department of the Foreign 
Missions Society of America, the 
institution grants substantial aid 
directly or indirectly to every stu- 
dent (all studying for the priesthood). 
Sixteen students paid nothing and so 
received the equivalent of full-tuition 
scholarships; 69 paid an average of 
$203 and so received the equivalent 
of $222 each. It is the policy of the 
Society not to deny any worthy 
individual the opportunity to study 
for the priesthood merely because he 
cannot finance his studies. : 


Millikin University 


Decatur (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degreés;* enrollment: full- 
time _undergraduate—916, _first- 
time—411; tuition and required fees, 
$460 for general undergraduates, 
$530 in music; board and room, $522 
for women; room charge for single 
men, $145; apartments for couples 
$35 to $55 monthly). 

Scholarships: 212 at.an average of $213. 

Loans: 61 at an average of $162. 

Employment: 124 students at an average of $238. 


Monmouth College 


Monmouth (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—629, first-time—218; tuition 
and required fees, $506; board and 
room, $590). 
Scholarships: 93 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$258; total, 314 at an average of $207. Range; 15 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 299 below $375; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to institution other than 
professional school before graduation. 
Loans: 8 at an average of $419 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4-year maximum, $600; 3 percent interest 
after leaving school; first payment due 1 year, final 
payment 4 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $566; 
128 others at an average of $256. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Alton (private; women; 2-year; en- 

rollment: full-time—137, first-time— 

83; tuition and required fees, $500; 

board and room, $685). 
Scholarships: 27 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $446; total, 53 (10 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $425. Range: 2 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 2 between $625 and $1,124; 48 between $125 
and $624; 1 below $125. 


Employment: 46 students at an average of $100. 


Moody Bible Institute, The 


Chicago. (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—1,018, _first- 
time—406; no tuition; board and 
room, $452). 
Loans: 17 at an average of $73. Loans not paid in full 
at maturity draw 4 percent interest thereafter until 
paid. 
Employment: 257 students at an average of $581. 
Mundelein College 
Chicago (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—887, first-time—337; tuition 
and required fees, $330; board and 
room, $540). 
Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$253; total, 139 (without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $161. Range: 84 between $125 and $374; 
55 below $125. . 


Employment: 59 students at an average of $92. 


National College of Education 


Evanston (private; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—357,. first- 

time—66; tuition and required fees, 

$525; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$277; total, 39 (4 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $243. Range: 10 between $375 and 
$624; 29 below $375. ; 
Loans: 4 at an average of $244 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum: single year, two-thirds tuition; 
4-year, two-thirds of 2 years’ tuition; no interest; 
first payment due 6 months, final payment 12 to 24 
months, after graduation. 


Employment; 69 students at an average of $149. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


North Central College 


Naperville (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s and first professional de- 

grees; enrollment: full-time—720, 

first-time—261; tuition and required 

fees, $410; board and room, $515). 
Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$146; total, 208 (168 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $169. Range: 14 between $375 and 
$624; 70 between $125 and $374; 124 below $125. 


Employment; 48 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $99; total, 77 at an average of $197. 


North Park College and Theological 
Seminary 
Chicago (Protestant; coed.; 2-year 
college and 3-year seminary; enroll- 
ment: full-time—582, _first-time— 
338; tuition and required fees, $370; 
board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$330; total, 30 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $278; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before completion of 2-year pro- 
gram. 


Employment: 110 students at an average of $391. 


Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


' Chicago (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—244, 
first-time—34; tuition and required 
fees, $270; board and room, $630). 


Scholarships: 4 at an average of $63. 


Loans: 3 at an average of $130. 1 percent interest 
before, 6 percent after, leaving school; repayable on 
monthly basis. 


Employment: 2% students at an average of $735. 


Northern Illinois University 
De Kalb (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time—2,713, first-time—972; tuition 
and required fees; $101; board and 
room, $576). 

Scholarships: 17 at an average of $71. 

Employment: 941 students at an average of $144. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


on 
nd 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Northwestern University 


Evanston (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—6,501, _first-time—2,256; 
tuition and required fees; $696 for 
general undergraduates, $696 to $921 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $755). 


GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE: 

Scholarships: 375 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $624; total, 927 (3 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $587. Range: 
64 between $875 and $1,124; 801 between $375 and 
$874; 62 between $125 and $374. 

Loans: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$179; total, 134 at an average of $215. Annual 
maximum: freshman, $265, upperclassman, $800; 
4year maximum, $1,200; professional schools, 
$2,000; 244 percent interest after leaving school; 
first payment due 2 months after graduation or 
leaving school, final payment due within 2 to 5 
years depending upon the number of notes. 
Employment: 500 students at an average of $750. 


DentaL Chicago (full-time 
enrollment, 408; tuition and required 
fees, $816; board and room, $1,100). 
Scholarships: 19 at an average of $132. Range: 
3 between $125 and $374; 16 below $125. 

Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $235; total, 
26 at an average of $361; no set maximum; 2}4 
percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due within 6 months, final payment within 
2 years, after graduation. 

Employment; 64 students at an average of $166. 

or Law anp MEpicing, Chicago 


Scholarships: 269 at an average of $345. 


Olivet Nazarene College | 


Kankakee (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—619, first-time—221; tuition 
and required fees, $348; board and 
room, $510). 
Scholarships; 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 70 (60 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $128. Range: 4 between $375 and $624; 
66 below $125. 
Loans: 17 at an average of $142 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $150; 6 percent interest 
before and after leaving school; first payment due 6 
months after graduation, final payment 6 months later. 
Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $115; total, 188 at an average of $293. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Principia College 


Elsah (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
455, first-time—144; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $660; board and room, 
$975). 
Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$329; total, 85 at an average of $656. Range: 4 between 
$2,125.and $2,624; 1 between $1,375 and $1,624; 3 between 
$625 and $1,124; 77 between $375 and $624. 
Loans: 24 at an average of $412 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 2 percent interest while in school and for 2 years 
after graduation; 5 percent interest thereafter; first 
payment due within 6 months; final payment within 
10 years. 
Employment: 260 students at an average of $116. 


Quincy College 
Quincy (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—489, first-time—170; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$212; total, 39 at an average of $212. Range: 38 between 
$125 and $374; 1 below $125. 


Loans: 44 at an average of $203 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $200, 
upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, $1,200; 3 per- 
cent interest before, 6 percent after, leaving school; 
first payment due within 4 months. 


Employment: 4 students at an average of $100. 


Rockford College and Rockford Men's 
College 
Rockford (private; coordinate ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate— 253,_first- 
time—312; tuition and required fees, 
$600; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$403; total, 101 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $411, Range: 2 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 50 bet ween $375 and $874; 49 below $375, 
Loans: 11 at an average of $302 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum, $600. 3 percent interest after leav- 
ing school; first payment due 8 months after leaving 


college, regular monthly payments required. 
Employment: 35 students at an average of $127. 
Roosevelt University 
Chicago (private ; coed. ; grants bach,- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,283, first-time—341; tuition 
and required fees, $460; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 336 at an average of $113. Range: 42 
between $375 and $624; 294 below $375. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 150 at 9n aver- 
age of $33. 3 percent interest before and after leaving 
school 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $100. 


Rosary College 
River Forest (Catholic ; women ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate— 640, first- 
time—197; tuition and required fees, 
$350; board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$242; total, 87 (18 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $340. Range: 11 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 5 between $625 and $1,124; 71 below $375; repay- 
ment required if student transfers to other institution 
offering same kind of program. 
Loans; 3 at an average of $308 (not available to fresh- 
- men). 4 percent interest after leaving school; first 


payment due 1 year, final payment 3 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $787; total, 60 at an average of $253. 


St. Procopius College 


Lisle (Catholic; men; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
202, first-time—70; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $300; board and room, 
$460 to $560). 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $267. 


St. Xavier College 


Chicago (Catholic, women; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time-——340, first-time—122; tuition 

and required fees, $200; no facilities 

for board and room during 1955-56. 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 51 (15 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $303, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $180. 


School of the Art Institute of Chicago 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
enroliment: 


professional degrees ;* 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


full-time undergraduate—907, first- 
time—149; tuition and required fees, 
$435 to $535; no facilities for board 
and room). 

Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$360; total, 185 at an average of $245. Range: 161 
between $125 and $374; 24 below $125. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $115. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Evanston (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—82; 
tuition and required fees, $550; board 
and room, $375). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering students at an average of 
$419; total, 31 (2 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $362. Range: 7 between $375 and $874; 
24 below $375. 


Loans; 14 at an average of $119 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 3-year maxi- 
mum, $1,000; 5 percent interest before, 6 percent after, 
leaving school; first payment due 3 months, final pay- 
ment 3 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 36 students at an average of $241. 


Sherwood Music School 


Chicago (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—109, first- 
time—36; tuition and required fees, 
$555; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$225; total, 52 at an average of $214. Range: 2 between 

$375 and $874; 50 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $200. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $200; no interest; repayment due within 
10 years. 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $900. 


Shurtleff College 


Alton (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—198, first-time—206; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $495). ; 

Scholarships: 40 at an average of $280. 

Employment: 40 students at an average of $91. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Southern Hlinois University 
Carbondale (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—4,705, first-time—1,651; 
tuition and required fees, $102; board 
and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 100 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $30; total, 215 at am average of $148. Range: 3 be- 

tween $625 and $1,124; 12 between $125 and $624; 200 

below $125. 


Employment: 9 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,000; 1,170 others at an average of $418. 


Springfield Junior College 
Springfield (Catholic; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—313, first 
time—263; tuition and required fees, 
$350; board and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 19 at an average of $220. 

Employment: 3 students at an average of $600. 


Thornton Junior College 
Harvey (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment:  full-time—460, first-time— 
310; tuition and required fees, $75; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$167; total, 23 at an average of $152. Range: 11 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 12 below $125. 
Employment: 15 students at an average of $300. 


Trinity Seminary and Bible College 
Chicago (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—132, first-time—42;  tui- 
tion and required fees, $310; board 
and room, $450), 

Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$75; total, 160 at an average of $71. 

$125 and $374; 156 below $125. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $206; 29 others at an average of $622. 


University of Chicago 

Chicago (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment; full-time _undergrad- 
uate—2,462, first-time—638; tuition 
and required fees, $690 for general 
undergraduates, $900 for medical 
school students; board and room, 
$765). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Range: 4 between . 
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Scholarships: 300 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$667; total, 1,098 (10 without specific references to need) 
at an average of $602. Range: 30 between $1,125 and 
$1,624; 400 between $625 and $1,124; 563 between $375 
and $624; 105 below $375. 

Loans: (undergraduate and graduate): 60 to entering 
freshmen at an average of $333; total, 891 at an aver- 
age of $360; freshman and second-year maximum, $345; 


annual maximum, $460; 4-year maximum, $1,610; pro- 


fessional school maximum, $2,000; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving school on cash loans, 4 
percent after leaving school on tuition deferments; 
first payment due 1 month after leaving university, 
balance to be repaid within 10 years at minimum rate 
of $10 a month, 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 900 stu- 
dents at an estimated average of $667. 


University of IMlinois 


Urbana and Chicago (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full-: 
time undergraduate—19,933, first- 
time—5,108; tuition and required 
fees, $180 for general undergraduates, 
$326 to $374 in schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy; board and 
room, $770). 
Scholarships: 750 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $144; total, 3,077 (612 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $146. Range: 5 between $625 
and 91,124; 81 between $375 and $624; 2,877 between 
$125 and 6374; 114 below $125.. 
Loans: 2,558 at an average of $96 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum: sophomore, $300, junior, 
$400, senior, $500; 4-year and professional school maxi- 
mum, $1,000; 3 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due 4 months, final payment 4 
years, after leaving school. 
Employment: 61 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $285; 3,377 others at an average of $266. 


Western Illinois State College 


Macomb (public; coed.; grants bach- 

elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—2,022, _first- 

time—749; tuition’ and required 

fees, $102; board and room, $576). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$74; total, 30 at an average of $68. 


Loans: 17 at an average of $143 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; no interest if loan paid by maturity, otherwise, 
6 percent; final payment due 1 year after leaving school. 


Employment: 187 students at an average of $386. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Wheaton College 


Wheaton (private; coed.;. grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,597,  first- 

time—342; tuition and required 

fees, $525; board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 555 at an average of $93. Range: 169 
between $125 and $624; 386 below $125. 


Loans: 183 at ar. average of $158. Annual maximum : 
freshman, $150, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 2 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due when student begins earning, final payment 
within 5 years after graduation. 


Employment: 750 students at an average of $240. 


Anderson College and Theological 
Seminary 


Anderson (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees ; enrollment: 
full-time—840, first-time—312; tui- 
tion and required fees, $400; room 
charge, $200, food served in cafe- 
teria). 

Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$209; total, 211 at an average of $231. Range: 191 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 20 below $125. 


Employment: 201 students at an average of $292. 


Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—3,361, first-time— 
1,196; tuition and required fees, $111; 
board and room, $630). 
Scholarships: 184 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$84; total, 282 (20 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $86. 
Employment; 1,025 students at an average of $137. 


Butler University 
Indianapolis (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,827,  first- 
time—684; tuition and required fees, 
$460; board and room, $430). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 61 to entering freshman at an average of 
$221; total, 280 (163 without specific reference to need), 
at an average of $389. Range: 42 between $1,125 ane 
$1,374; 5 between $625 and $1,124; 233 between $125 
and $374, - 

Loans: 56 at an average of $203; 2 to 5 percent interest 
after leaving school. ~ 
Employment: 87 students at an average of $483. 


Concordia College 


Fort Wayne (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—168, 
first-time—53; tuition and required 
fees, $130; board and room, $290). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 35 at an average of $100. 
Employment: 125 students at an average of $80. 


DePauw University 


Greencastle (Protestant;  coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time. undergraduate—1,941, first- 
time—688; tuition and required fees, 
$600 for general undergraduates, 
$650 in professional schools; board 
and room, $620). 
Scholarships: 160 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$188; total, 449 at an average of $399. Range: 2 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 8 between $625 and $1,124; 251 between 
$375 and $624; 188 below $375. 


Employment: 56 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $212; 351 others at an average of $162. 


Earlham College 
Richmond (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—706, _first- 
time—255; tuition and required fees, 
$628; board and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 82 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$203; total, 220 (89 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $219. Range: 19 between $375 and $874; 
201 below $375. 


Loans: 3 to entering freshmen at anaverage of $202; total, 
14 at an average of $228. Annual maximum, $300; total 
current indebtedness, $300; 2 percent interest before, 
6 percent after, leaving school; first payment due within 
2 to 3 months, final payment within 1 year, after the 
end of academic year in which the loan was made. 


Employment: 180 students at an average of $148. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Evansville College 


Evansville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,200, first-time—383; tuition 
and required fees, $450; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 135 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$341; total, 310 at an average of $255. Range: 170 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 140 below $375; musie students 
required to repay scholarships if they transfer to other 
institution before graduation. 
Toans: 12 at an average of $150 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$750; 2 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
school; first payment due 6 months after graduation. 
Employment: 20 teaching and research assist-nts at an 
average of $300; total, 74 at an average of $196. 


Fort Wayne Art School 


Fort Wayne (public; coed.; non- 
degree-granting art school; enroll- 
ment; full-time—30, first-time—26; 
tuition and required fees, $250; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarship; 17 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $144. 


Fort Wayne Bible College 


Fort Wayne (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment:  full- 
time—-274, first-time—101; tuition 
and required fees, $265; board and 
room, $420). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen (2 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $229, all between 
$125 and $374. Scholarship reverts to loan if student 
transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 42 at an average of $109; no interest charged 
until payment fs delinquent; after due date, 4 percent 
interest is charged. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $273; 142 others at an average of $118. 


Franklin College of Indiana 


Franklin (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—512, first-time—217; tuition 
and required fees, $460; board and 
room, $535). 
Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$201; total, 158 at an average of $165. Range: 1 be- 
tween $875 and $1,124; 13 between $375 and $624; 88 
between $125 and $374; 56 below $125. 
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Loans: 1 at $70 (not available to freshmen). Annual 
maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 4 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due 5 
months after graduation, final payment, 10 months 
after graduation unless special arrangements are made. 


Employment: 61 students at an average of $215. 


Goshen College 


Goshen (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—680, 
first-time—197; tuition and required 
fees, $450; board and room, $340). 

Scholarships: 145 at an average of $207. 

Loans: 8 at an average of $250. 

Employment: 225 students at an average of $118. 


Gene: Seminary ond 
Grace College 


Winona Lake (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment:  full- 
time undergraduate—262, _first- 
time—49; tuition and required fees, 
$312; board and room, $540). 

Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$194; total, 20 (15 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $162. Range: 19 between $125 and 
$374; 1 below $125, 

Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at 
$1,548; 6 others at an average of $408. 


Hanover College 


Hanover (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—670, first-time—256; tuition 

and required fees, $460; board and 
m, $560). 


Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 101 at an average of $161. Range: 1 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 20 between $125 and $374; 80 
below $125. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $200 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum. 
$400; 4 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due as soon as earning begins, additional 
payments required at the rate of 10 percent of earnings 
until loan is retired. 


Employment: 110 students at an average of $209. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Indiana Central College 
Indianapolis (Protestant; coed.; 
bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—522, first-time— 
230; tuition required fees, $420; 
board and room, $446). 
Scholarships: 66 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$190; total, 121 at an average of $187. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $624; 92 between $125 and $374; 22 below $125. 


Teen: 1 at $50 (not available to freshmen); 5 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due within 
15 months, final payment within 21 months, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 145 students at an average of $207. 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate — 2,171, first- 
time—790; tuition and required fees, 
$111; board and room, $596). 
Scholarships: 189 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$95; total, 342 at an average $94. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 5 between $125 and $374; 335 below $125. 
Loans: 246 at an average of $91 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum at any one time, $300; 3 percent 
interest from date of issuance. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $200. 


Indiana Technical College 


Fort Wayne (private; men; confers 
bachelor’s degrees based on curricu- 
lum shorter than usual 4-year pro- 
gram; enrollment: full-time—1,390, 
first-time—253; tuition and required 
fees, $381; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 14 at an average of $247. 

Employment: 38 students at an average of $676. 


Indiana University 


Bloomington and Indianapolis (pub- 
lic; coed.; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—9,801, first- 
time—4,540; tuition and required 
fees, $120 for general undergraduates, 
$150 to $400 for professional school 
students; board and room, $675). 

Scholarships: 500 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $130; total, 1,250 (920 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $114. Range: 


*Also graduate degrees. 


9 between $375 and $1,124; 180 between $125 and 
$374; 1,061 below $125. 


Loens: (undergraduate and graduate): 1,248 at 
an average of $85 (not available to entering fresh. 
men). Annual meximum: freshman, $400, 
upperclassman, $800; 4-year and professional! 
maximum, $1,000; 5 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due following summer ses. 
sion, final payment, 1 year after graduation. 
Employment: 1,430 students at an average of 
$360. 


Scnoot or Dentisrry, Indianapolis 
(full-time enrollment—304; tuition 
and required fees, $400; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 8 at an average of $1,000. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $413. 


John Herron Art School 


Indianapolis (private; coed.; grants 

first professional degrees;* enroll- 

ment: full-time undergraduate— 108, 

first-time—70; tuition and required 

fees, $350; no facilities for board and 

room). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$136; total, 47 (42 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $266, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $350; 5 others at an average of $235. 


North Manchester (Protestant; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s degrees; en- 
rollment: full-time—8657, first-time— 
298; tuition and required fees, $420; 
board and room, $440). 
Scholarships: 67 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$113; total, 281 (without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $106. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
16 between $125 and $874; 262 below $125. 


Loans; 16 at an average of $184 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$500; 2 percent interest before, 5 percent after, leaving 
school; first payment due 4 months after graduation 
or withdrawal, final payment due 12 to 18 months. 


Employment. 20 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $221; 280 others at an average of $221. 


Marian College 
Indianapolis (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—394, first-time—174; tuition 
and required fees, $280; board and 
room, $620). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$214; total, 44 at an average of $172. Range: 42 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 2 below $125. Scholarships must 
be repaid if student transfers to other institution be- 
fore graduation. 


Employment: 69 students at an average of $101. 


Marion College 
Marion (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees; enrollment: full-time—400, 
first-time—99; tuition and required 
fees, $349; board and room, $468). 
Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$103 (without specific reference to need). Range: 11 
between $125 and $374; 15 below $125. Scholarships 
must be repaid if student withdraws before 3rd term — 


of residence is over. 


Loans: 9 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $283. Annual maximum: freshmen, $175, 
upperclassman, $230; 4-year maximum, $349; 3 percent 
interest for the first 6 months, 6 percent thereafter; 
first payment on principal due within 6 months. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $80; 85 others at an average of $234. 


Oakland City (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—253, first-time—84; 
tuition and required fees, $240; 
board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$32; total, 45 at an average of $32. 


Purdue University | 


Lafayette (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—10,075, first-time— 
2,714; tuition and required fees, $160). 
board and room, $705). 
Scholarships: 498 to entering freshmen at an averageof 
$216; total, 1,214 at an average of $217. Range: 17 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 418 between $125 and $374; 779 
below $125. 
Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $163; 
total, 195 at an average of $228. Annual maximum, 
$400; no limitation on total amount borrowed as long 
as repayment on previous loans is made in satisfactory 
manner; 4 percent interest up to date of maturity, 6 
Percent thereafter; final payment due 1 year after 
date of loan. 


Employment: Available to approximately 2,500 stu- | 
dents. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 


Terre Haute (private; men; grants 

first professional degrees;* enroll- 

ment: full-time undergraduate—439, © 

first-time—134; tuition and required 

fees, $525; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$408; total, 87 (5 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $303. Range: 3 between $625 and $1,124; 
31 between $375 and $624; 53 between $125 and $374. 


Loans; 32 (not available to freshmen) at an average of 
$140. Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, $800; 
5 percent interest after leaving school. 


Employment: 51 students at an average of $36. 


St. Francis College 
Fort Wayne (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—99, first-time—52; 
tuition and required fees, $375; 
board and room, $270). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$253; total, 29 at an average of $240. Range: 3 between 
$375 and $624; 26 between $125 aad $374. If student 


transfers at time other than the freshman year, she is 
required to pay the amount of scholarship received. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $491. Annual maximum, 
$1,000; 4-year maximum, $4,000 provided this amount 
is available; no interest; first payment due first year, 
final payment end of second year, after graduation or 
withdrawal. 


Employment: 23 students at an average of $98. 


St. Joseph's College 
Collegeville (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—813, first-time—373; tuition 
and required fees, $410; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$273; total, 130 (35 without specific refererce to need) 
at an average of $431. Range: 14 between $625 and 
$1,124; 102 between $125 and $624; 14 below $125. 
Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $57; 294 others at an average of $93. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods (Catholic; 
women; grants bachelor’s degrees; 
enrollinent: full-time—378, first- 
time—160; tuition and required fees, 
$370; board and room, $750). 


Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$463; total, 83 (27 without specific reference to need) 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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at an average of $457. Range: 19 between $375 and 
$1,124; 64 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $260. 


St. Mary's College 


Notre Dame (Catholic; women; 

grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 

ment: full-time undergraduate—712, 

first-time—278; tuition and required 

fees, $450; board and room, $1,200). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$375; total, 38 at an average of $737. Range: 8 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 10 between $625 and $1,124; 20 be- 
tween $125 and $624. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $600; 
75 others at an average of $712. 


Taylor University 


Upland (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
525, first-time—145; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $400; board and room, 
$490). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$84; total, 100 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $111. Range: 10 between $125 and $374; 
90 below $125. College reserves the right to require 
students to repay scholarships if they transfer to other 
institution before graduation. 
Loans: 7 at an average of $152 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment duc between 1 and 36 months. 
Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $540; 
247 others at an average of $177. 


Tri-State College 


Angola (private; coed.; confers bach- 

elor’s degrees based on curriculum 

_ Shorter than usual 4-year program; 

enrollment: full-time—1,587, first- 

time—371; tuition and required fees 
$560; board and room, $684). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 11 at an average of $302, all between $125 
and $624. 


Employment: 146 students at an average of $182. 


University of Notre Dame 


- Notre Dame (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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graduate—5,022, first-time—1,333; 
tuition and required fees, %750; 
board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$750; total, 397 at an average of $731. Range: 24 between 
$2,125 and $2,624; 29 between $1,125 and $2,124; 184 
between $625 and $874; 156 between $125 and $624; 4 
below $125. ; 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 10 to entering 
freshmen at an average of $312; total, 65 at an average 
of $462. Annual maximum: freshman, $500, upper- 
classman, $400; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 1 percent 
interest on unpaid balance before and after leaving 
school; first payment due 4 months, final payment 
approximately 4 years, after graduation. 

Employment: 1,450 students at an average of $170. 


Valparaiso Technical Institute 


Valparaiso (private; coed.;, 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—347, first- 
time—130; tuition and required fees, 
$360; board and room, $612). 
Loans: 8 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $131. Annual maximum, $360; 3 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 12 students at an average of $307. 


Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—2,138, 
first-time—748; tuition and required 
fees, $486 for general undergraduates, 
$486 to $511 in professional schools; 
board and room $630). 

Scholarships: 273 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$231; total, 632 (30 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $235. Range: 13 between $625 and 
$1,124; 95 between $375 and $624; 524 below $375. 


Em ployment: 51 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $107; 521 others at an average of $141. 


Vincennes University 
Vincennes (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—405, first-time— 
248; tuition and required fees, $94; 
no facilities for board and room). 

Scholarships: 51 at an average of $99. 

Employment: 147 students at an average of $21. 


Wabash College 
Crawfordsville (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—587, first-time—202; tuition 
and required fees, $600; board and 
room, $700). 

Scholarships: 79 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$418; total, 255 (19 without specific reference to need) — 


at an average of $456. Range: 225 between $125 and 
$374; 30 below $125. : 

Loans; 23 to entering freshmen at an average of $117; 
total, 103 at an average of $261. Annual maximum, 
$600; 4-year maximum, $2,400; 4 percent interest after 
leaving school. 

Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $449; 155 others at an average of $283. 


Boone Junior College 


Boone (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 

ment: full-time—103; first-time—63; 

tuition and required fees, $141; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$78. 


Loans; 1 to an entering freshman at $20; total, 2 at an 
average of $25. Freshman maximum, $120; 4 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due within 
6 months, final payment 12 months. 


Employment: 6 students at an average of $217. 


Briar Cliff College 


Sioux City (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—219; first-time—101; tuition 
and required fees, $315; board and 
room, $510). 
Scholarships: 62 at an average of $179. Range: 43 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 19 below $125; repayment required 


if student transfers to other institution before gradua- 
tion. 


Employment; 49 students at an average of $87. 


Buenc Vista College 


Storm Lake (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—430, first-time—157; tuition 
and required fees, $550; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$141; total, 180 at an average of $167. Range: 8 between 
$375 and $624; 78 between $125 and $374; 94 below $125. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $200; 5 others at an average of $200. 


Burlington College 


Burlington (public; coed.; 2-year en- 
rollment: full-time—239; first-time— 
154; tuition and required fees, $130; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 47 at an average of $78. 
Employment: 9 students at an average of $94. 


Centerville Community College 


Centerville (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 

rollment: full-time—90, first-time— 

49; tuition and required fees, $187). 
Scholarships: 3 (without specific reference to need) to 
entering freshmen at an average of $45; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution be- 
fore graduation. P 
Loan: 1 at $120. Freshman maximum, $90; second- 
year maximum, $180; no interest; first payment due 2 
years after leaving institution or as arranged. 
Employment: 5 students at an average of $263. 


Central College 


Pella (Protestant; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
429, first-time—154; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $417; board and room, 
$450). 
Scholarships: 67 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$169; total, 156 (8 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $163. Range: 18 between $375 and 
$624; 73 betwen $125 and $374; 65 below $125; repay- 
ment required if student transfers to other institution 
before graduation, except those transferring for profes- 
sional study. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $313 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$750; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 


payment on principal 1 year, final payment 4 years, 
after graduation. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $123; 126 others at an average of $152. 


Chicago Evangelistic Institute 
University Park (private; coed.; 
grants first professional degrees; en- 
rollment: full-time—86, first-time— 
23; tuition and required fees, $225; 
board and room $450). 

Scholarships: 6 (without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $237. Range: 1 between $625 and $874; 

1 between $375 and $624; 4 below $375. 

Loans: 11 at an average of $139 (not available to fresh- 

men). No set maximum but usually not over $200; 3 

percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $263. 
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Clarinda Junior College 


Clarinda (public; 'coed.; 2-year; en-— 
roliment: full-time—141, first-time— 


107; tuition and required fees, $60; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 20 at an average of $60. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $100. 
Employment: 1 student at $120. 


Clarke College 


Dubuque (Catholic; women; grants — 


bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—450, first-time—198; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $655). 

Scholarships: 103 at an average of $253. 

Loan: 1 at $400. 

Employment: 60 students at an average of $74. 


Clinton Junior College 
Clinton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—90, first-time— 
48; tuition and required fees; $185; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$142. 


Coe College 
Cedar Rapids (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—824, first-time—337; tuition 
and required fees, $600; board and 
room, $630). 

Scholarships: 149 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$220; total, 260 at an average of $310. Range: 1 between 


$1,125 and $1,374; 27 between $375 and $874; 232 below 
$375. 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $96; 130 others at an average of $157. 


Cornell College 
Mount Vernon (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—693, first-time— 
268; tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room, $625). 
Scholarships: 145 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$216; total, 363 at an average of $215. Range: 56 between 
$375 and $624; and 293 between $125 and $374; 14 below 
$125. 
Loans: 25 at an average of $300; 5 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 310 students at an average of $199. 


Creston Junior College 


Creston (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—95, first-time— 
60; tuition and required fees, $130; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $120. 


Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery 


Des Moines (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment; full-time—234; tuition and 
required fees, $800; no facilities for 
board and room). 
Loans: Annual maximum, $500; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 1 year after 


graduation; regular monthly payments required on 
balance. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $350; 12 others at an average of $350. 


Drake University 


Des Moines (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time. under- 
graduate—2,381; 
tuition and required fees, $500; board 
and room, $630). 
Scholarships: 239 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$188; total, 621 (318 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $233. Range: 43 between $625 and 
$1,124; 361 between $125 and $624; 217 below $125. 


Loans: 40 at an average of $38 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $200; 0 to 4 per- 
cent interest before leaving school, 4 percent after. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $533; 257 others at an average of $256. 


Ellsworth Junior College 


Iowa Falls (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—137,  first- 
time—76; tuition and required fees, 
$170; board and room, $450). 


Scholarships: 14 (4 with specific refs to need) 
to entering freshmen at an average of $93. 

Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 
total, 8 at an average of $63. Annual maximum, $100; 
4 percent interest after leaving institution: first pay- 
ment due when employed. 

Employment: 12 students at an average of $75. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Emmetsburg Junior College 


Emmetsburg, (public; eoed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:,; full-time—85, __first- 
time—52; tuition and required fees, 
$110; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $50. 
Employment: 7 students at an average of $626. 


Graceland College 


Lamoni (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—656, _first- 
time—-347; tuition and required fees, 
$330; board and room, $470). 


Loans: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of $222; 
total, 42 at an average of $214. Annual maximum, 
$250; 2-year maximum, $500; 3 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 5 months after 
completion of college work, remainder payable at rate 
of $15 a month. 


Employment; 330 students at an average of $145. 


Grand View College 


Des Moines (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—240, 
first-time—147; tuition and required 
fees, $350; board and room, $450). 


Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$55; total, 105 (22 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $67. 


Employment; 32 students at an average of $128. 


Grinnell College 


Grinnell (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
840, first-time—279; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $730; board and room, 
$770). 


Scholarships; 90 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 300 at an average of $450. Range: 46 be- 


tween $625 and $1,124; 240 between $125 and $624; 14 | 


below $125. 

Loans: 60 at an average of $200 (not available to entering 
freshmen), Annual maximum: freshmen, $500, upper- 
classman, $600; 4-year maximum, $2,000; 5 percent in- 
terest after leaving institution; final payment due 1 
year after graduation. 


Employment: 300 students at an average of $160. 
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lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


Ames (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—8, 204, first-time—2, 346; tuition 
and required fees, $198; board and 
room, $540). 
Scholarships: 150 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$187; total, 703 (21 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $187. Range: 14 between $375 and 
$874; 654 between $125 and $374; 125 below $125. 
Loans; 2,007 at an average of $57 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due 3 months alter graduation, remain- 
der at an established minimum per month. 
Employment: About 30 percent of the students (approx- 
imately 3,000) do some work toward paying for their 
college education. 


lowa State Teachers College 


Cedar Falls (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,821, first- 
time—1,023; tuition and required 
fees, $159; board and room, $800). 


Scholarships: 315 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$128; total, 385 (15 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $137, all between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 38 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $124. Annual maximum: freshman, $300, 
upperclassman, $700; 4-year maximum, $1,400; 4 per- 
cent interest before and after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 1 year from date of issue, final payment 2 
years after graduation. 


Employment: 540 students at an average of $204. 


lowa Wesleyan College 


Mount Pleasant (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s. degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—432, _first-time— 
163; tuition and required fees, $412; 
board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 318 at an average of $120. Range: 300 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 18 below $125. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $331. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loras College 


Dubuque (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,060, first-time—429; tuition 
and required fees, $410; board and 
room, $540). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 110 at an average of $409. Range: 39 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 71 below $375; repayment required 
if student transfers to other institution unless circum- 
stances warrant otherwise. 


Employment: 300 students at an average of $300. 


Luther College 


Decorah (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,032, first-time—400; tuition 
and required fees, $450; board and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 96 to entering freshmen at an average or 
$150; total, 297 at an average of $124. Range: 21 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 136 between $125 and $374; 140 
below $125. 


Loans: 142 at an average of $161 (not available to 
freshmen). 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; first payment due 3 months after school 
year ends, final payment depends upon size of loan, 
usually 2 years. 


Employment: 375 students at an average of $123. 


Marshalltown Junior College 


'Marshalitown (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—153, _first- 
time—94; tuition and required fees, 
$187; no facilities for board and 
room). | 


Employment: | student at $360. 


Marycrest College 


Davenport (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—306, first-time—-130; tuition 
and required fees, $320; board and 
room, $650). 


Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$103; total, 94 (90 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $122. Range: 2 between $375 and $624; 
16 between $125 and $374; 76 below $125. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $100; 
total, 82 at an average of $91. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Mason City Junior College 
Mason City (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—401, _first- 


time—209; tuition and required fees, 
$160; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 4 students at an average of $86. 


Mount Mercy Junior College 


Cedar Rapids (Catholic; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—195, 
first-time—99; tuition and required 
fees, $280; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 47 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $156. Range: 5 between $375 and $874; 
42 below $375; repayment required if student transfers 
before graduation, except for program not available at 
Mount Mercy. 
Loans: | to an entering freshman at $645; total, 4 at an 
average of $938. Maximum: freshman, $650, second- 
year student, $800; 2-year maximum, $1,450; 3 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due when 
student becomes a wage earner, remainder due in 
monthly payments. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $142. 


Mount St. Clare Junior College 
Clintou. (Catholic; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—126, _first- 
time—79; tuition and required fees, 
$230; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100. 
Employment: 10 students at an average of $200. 


Muscatine Junior College 
Muscatine (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—160, first- 
time—98; tuition and required fees, 
$150; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 22 students at an average of $33. 


Northwestern Junior College 
Orange City (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—180, 


first-time—111; tution and required 

fees $260; board and room $430). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$133; total, 18 at an average of $189; repayment required 
at 4 percent interest rate if student transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 


8, 
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Loana: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of $133. 
total, 18 at an average of $189. Annual maximum 
$300; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due when student begins to earn. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $106. 


Parsons College 


Fairfield (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—323, first-time—124; tuition 
and required fees, $430; board and 
room, $540). 


Scholarships; 175 at an average of $214. Range: 13 
between $375 and $674; 117 between $125 and $374; 45 
below $125. 


Loans: 27 at an average of $18 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum, $200; 5 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due when work is started; 
final payment depends upon amount earned but 
usually within 6 months to a year. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $176. 


St. Ambrose College 


Davenport’ (Catholic; coordinate; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,011, first-time— 
347; tuition and required fees, $426; 
board and room, $470). 


Employment; 13 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $87; 83 others at an average of $177. 


Simpson College 


Indianola (Protestant; coed.; grants 


bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—602, first-time—211; tuition 
and required fees, $465; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 411 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$128. Range: 21 between $375 and $624; 111 between 
$125 and $374; 279 below $125. 
Loans: 46 at an average of $214. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, other students, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$1,100; 1 to 4% percent interest while studept is in 
school, 3 to 444 percent after leaving; first payment due 
within 9 months to 4 years, final payment 6 years, 
after graduation. 
Employment: 300 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $87. 


State University of lowa 


Iowa City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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graduate—7,507, first-time—1,821; 
tuition and required fees, $204 for 
general undergraduates, $204 to $304 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $620). 
Scholarships; 749 (160 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $230. Range: 48 between $625 
and $1,124; 74 between $375 and $624; 475 between $125 
and $374; 152 below $125. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 637 at an aver- 
age of $127; 6 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution, except from Kellogg Loan Fund for dental 
and medical students, with interest at 244 percent 
before and after. 
Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 3,365 stu- 
dents at an average of $364. 


University of Dubuque — 


Dubuque (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—479, 
first-time—223; tuition and required 
fees, $410 for general undergraduate 
students, $138 for theology students; 
board and room, $525). 
Scholarships: 76 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$140; total, 302 (135 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $151. Range: 23 between $375 and 
$624 ($385—full tuition—is maximum award); 127 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 152 below $125. 
Loans: 50 at an average of $234. Maximum: freshman , 
$410, upperclassman, $600; 4-year, $1,200, professional 
students, $750; 3 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution. 
Employment: 13 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $342; 183 others at an average of $290. 


Upper lowa University 


Fayette (private; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—311, first-time—137; tuition 

and required fees, $413; board and 

room, $376). 
Scholarships: 97 at an average of $166. Range: 22 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 75 below $125; repayment required 
if student transfers to other institution before gradua- 
tion. 


_ Employment: 80 students at an average of $138. 


Waldorf College 


Forest City (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—276, 
first-time—155; tuition and required 
fees, $330; board and room, $460). 
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Scholarships: 67 at an average of $79. 
Loans: 31 at an average of $277. 
Employment: 79 at an average of $163. 


Wartburg College 


Waverly (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—750, first-time—302; tuition 
and required fees, $421; board and 
room, $432). 
Scholarships: 91 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$125; total, 156 (112 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $110. Range: 93 between $125 and 
$374; 63 below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $275 (not available to fresh- 
men). 


Employment: 239 students at an average of $189. 


Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Dubuque (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 

ment: full-time undergraduate and 

. graduate—200; required fees, $50 a 
year; no facilities: for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 15 at an average of $242. 

Employment (undergraduate and ): 30 stu- 

dents at an average of $156. i 


Webster City Junior College 


Webster City (public; coed.; | 


enrollment: full-time—80, first-time— 
51; tuition and required fees, $160; 
no facilities for board and- room). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$92. Range: 7 between $125 and $374; 12 below $125. 
Loans: Interest-free. Maximum, $175 with payment 


required during first year after graduation from junior 
college. 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $180. 


Westmar College 


Le Mars (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—415, first-time—158; tuition 
and required fees, $340; board and 
room, $459). 

Scholarships: 37 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$71; total, 265 (187 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $99. Range: 63 between $125 and 


*Also graduate degrees. - 


$374; 202 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution before completion of the 
specific course pursued. 

Loans: 27 at an average of $250. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $250, upperelassman, $300; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $500; 6 percent interest required before and 
after leaving school. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $88. 


William Penn College 


Oskaloosa (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—103, first-time—45; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $470). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average o! 
$105; total, 44 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $102. Range: 9 between $125 and $374; 


35 below $125; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of $115: 
total, 11 at an average of $99. Maximum: freshman: 
$200, other students, $100; 4-year, $500; 4 percent in- 
terest after leaving institution; final payment due 1 
year after graduation or withdrawal. 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $227. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City Junior College 


Arkansas City (public; coed. ; 2-year; 

enrollment: full-time—329, _first- 

time—226; tuition and required fees, 

$60; no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average o! 
$50; total, 24 at an average of $83. 


Baker University 


Baldwin City (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—492, first-time— 
193; tuition and required fees, $400; 
board and room, $515). 


Scholarships: 65 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$128; total, 152 (100 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $148. Range: 14 between $375 and 
$624; 116 between $125 and $374; 22 below $125, 
Loans: 38 at an average of $144. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; i to 3 percent interest before, 3 to 4 percent after, 
leaving school; first payment due 6 months, final pay - 
ment due 5 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 180 students at an average of $191. 
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Bethany College 
Lindsborg coed. ; 
bachelor’s degrees; onsoliment: full- 
time—249, first-time—-68; tuition 
and required fees, $410; board and 
room, $412). 

Scholarships: 61 to entering freshmen at an = aennene of 

$117; total, 120 (15 without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $118. Range: 49 between $125 and $624; 

71 below $125. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $163 (restricted to juniors and 

seniors). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 

$600; 4 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due 3 months after graduation or with- 
drawal, final payment due within 2 years. 

Employment: 76 students at an average of $137. 


Bethel College 


North Newton (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—385, part-time— 
116; tuition and required fees, $370; 
board and room, $375). 
Scholarships: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$87; total, 175 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $89. Range: 
129 below $125, | 


Loans: 6 at an average of $125 (restricted to seniors) . 
Annual maximum, $150; 4 percent. interest before and 
after leaving institution; first and final payments due 
within I year. 

Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $167; total, 135 at an average of $221. 


Kansas City (Protestant; coed.; 


grants first’ professional degrees;* 


enrollment; full-time undergradu- 
ate—309; tuition and required fees, 
$93; board and room, $600; dormi- 
tory and apartment rents, $30 to $65. 
per month). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering students at an average of 
$232; total, 9 at an average of $179. Range: 1 between 
$625 and $874; 8 below $375, ~ 


Loans: 5 at an average of $180 (not recommended for 
student in his first year). Maximum for entire pro- 
gram, $300; 4 percent interest after student leaves 
school; first payment due 40 days, final payment 360 
days, after graduation. 


Central College 
McPherson (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—859, first- 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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time—42; tuition and required fees, 

$285; board and room, $395). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$96; total, 46 (11 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $76. Range: 
44 below $125. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $88; 45 others at an average of $300. 


Coffeyville (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: —full-time—400, _ first- 
time—295; required fees, $40; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 12 at an average of $100, all below $125. 


College of Emporia 
Emporia (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—243, first-time—103; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 

“room, $400). 

Scholarships: 69 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$125; total, 182 (42 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $122. Range: 83 between $125 and 
$374; 49 below $125. 


Loans: 15 at an average of $209 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $500; 
5 percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due within 1 month, final payment 
within 12 months. 


El Dorado Junior College j 
El Dorado (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—292, _first- 
time—180; tuition and required fees, 
$25; no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 18 at an average of $100. 
Employment: 10 students at an average of $500. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 


Hays (public; coed. ; grants bachelor’s 
degrees ;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1 ,496, first-time—678; tu- 
ition and required fees, $110; board 
and room, $520). 
Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$96; total, 113 (15 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $102. Range: 12 between $125 and $374; 
101 below $125. 
Employment: 456 students at an average of $227. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Friends University 


Wichita (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—441,  first-time—164; tuition 
and required fees, $440; board and 
room, $445). 

Scholarships: 169 at an average of $113. 

Loans: 30 at an average of $361. 

Employment: 138 students at an average of $247. 


Garden City Junior College 


Garden City (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—224, _first- 
time—142; tuition and required fees, 


$28; no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 10 at an average of $98. 


Hesston College 


Hesston (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—98, _first- 
time—74; tuition and required fees, 
$360; board and reom, $350). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 32 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $71. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $300. 
Annual maximum, $300; 6 percent interest after leaving 
the school; final payment due within 5 years. 


Employmen!: 55 students at an average of $115. 


Hutchinson Junior College 
Hutchinson (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—535, _ first- 
time—289; tuition and fees, $15; 
board and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$144: total, 40 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $144, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment; 6 students at an average of $250. 


Independence Community College 
Independence (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—282, _first- 
time—167; tuition and required fees, 
$30: no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$85. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 


Manhattan (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,519, 
tuition and required fees, $180 for 
general undergraduates, $200 in 
veterinary medicine; board and room, 
$560). 

Scholarships: 131 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$186; total, 217 (59 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $205. Range: 22 between $375 and $874; 
138 between $125 and $374; 57 below $125. 


Loans: 140 (not available to entering freshman) at an 
average of $284. Maximum: freshman, $500, annual, 
4-year, and professional, $1,000; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution, 6 percent after 
note is past due; first payment due 1 year, final pay- 
ment usually not later than 2 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 2,210 students at an a¥erage of $221. 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,803, _first-time— 
712; tuition and required fees, $116; 
board and room, $520). 


Scholarships: 113 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$199; total, 157 at an average of $183. Range: 99 
between $125 and $374; 58 below $125. If student 
accepts scholarship on condition that he teach and 
changes his mind, he is morally obligated to repay. 
Employment: 297 students at an average of $265. 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Pittsburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,893, _first- 
time—535; tuition and required fees, 
$110; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 164 at an average of $95. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $208. 

Employment: 679 students at an average of $161. 


Kansas Wesleyan University — 


Salina (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—247, first-time—117; tuitior 


*Also graduate degrees. 


its 
or 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$163; total, 58 at an average of $225. Range: 38 between 
$125 and $374; 20 below $125. 

Loans: 52 at an average of $159; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution; first payment due within 
3 months, final payment usually within 1 year. 


Employment: 49 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $101; 148 others at an average of $68. 


Manhattan Bible College 


Manhattan (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—79, first-time—17; tuition and 
required fees, $156; board and room, 
$270). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$60; total, 5 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $72. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $60. 


Marymount College 


Salina (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—353, first-time—149; tuition 
and required fees, $231; board and 
room, $505). 

Scholarships: 69 to entering freshmen (12 without 


specific reference to need) at an average of $124. Range: 
3 between $625 and $874; 66 below $125. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $202. 


McPherson College 


McPherson (Protestart; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—395, first-time—112; tuition 
and required fees, $420; board and 
room, $415). 


Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$80; total, 52 (15 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $173. Range: 12 between $375 and $624; 
40 below $125. 

Loans: 20 at an average of $165 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 1 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
institution; first payment due 1 year, final payment 3 
years, after graduation or withdrawal. 


Empioyment; 152 students at an average of $171. 


Mount St. Scholastica College 


Atchison (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—364, first-time—165; tuition 


52087 O—60——31 
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and required fees, $242; board and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$218; total, 92 at an average of $254. Range: 11 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 81 below $375. 


Employment: 72 students at an average of $202. 


Ottawa University 
Ottawa (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—428, first-time—153; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $475 to $530). 


Scholarships: 63 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$116; total, 236 (65 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $109. Range: 24 between $125 and 
$374; 212 below $125. 

Loans: 59 at an average of $121 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: second semester 
freshman, $150, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $650; 5 percent interest before, 6 percent after, 
leaving institution; first payment due 1 month, final 
payment not over 12 months, after leaving institution. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $200; 275 others at an average of $109. 


Pratt Junior College 


Pratt (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—227, _first-time— 
159; tuitior and required fees, $25 
to $35; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$50; total, 67 at an average of $45. 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $432. 


Sacred Heart College 


Wichita (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—108, first-time—39;_ tuitior 
and required fees, $202; board and 
room, $400). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$158; total, 14 at an average of $150, all between $125 
and $624. 
Employment: 20 students at an average of $140. 


St. Benedict's College 


Atchison (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—560, 
first-time—200; tuition and required 
fees, $326; board and room, $530). 
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Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$258; total, 37 at an average of $276. Range: 7 between 
$625 and $874; 30 below $375. 


Employment: 145 students at an average of $400. 


St. John's Lutheran College 
Winfield (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—298, first- 
time—172; tuition and required fees, 
$212; board and room, $350). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100. 
Employment: 180 students at an average of $94. 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier (Catholic; women; grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—502, _first- 

time—202; tuition and required fees, 

$300; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$118; total, 59 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $300. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
43 between $125 and $374; 13 below $125: repayment 
required if student withdraws or transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $343 (restricted to seniors); 
no interest; first payment required first month after 
student begins to earn money, final payment a year 
from first payment if loan is less than $400. 


Employment: 85 students at an average of $124. 


Southwestern College 


Winfield (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—374, first-time—119; tuition 
and required fees, $370; board and 
room, $510). 
Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$90; total, 372 (47 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $116. Range: 6 between $625 and $874; 
220 between $125 and $374; 146 below $125. 


Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 40 at an average of $253. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$1,100; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due within 1 year, final payment 1 year from 
date of first payment or date of loan. 


Employment: 104 students at an average of $203. 


Sterling College 


Sterling (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


time—257, first-time—100; tuition 

and required fees, $340; board and 

room, $450). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$117; total, 100 at an average of $184. Range: 50 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 50 below $125. 
Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $160; 
total, 28 at an average of $223. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $500; 2 percent interest after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 1 month after graduation or 
withdrawal, final payment at the rate of $20 per month 
until loan is paid. 
Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 40 others at an average of $113. 


Tabor College 


Hillsboro (Protestant; coed,;, grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—219, first-time—98; tuition 
and required fees, $324; board and 
room, $350). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$140; total, 45 (23 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $167. Range: 2 between $375 and $624; 
43 below $375. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $11! (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $100; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first’ pay- 
ment due within 6 months, final payment within 
1 year. 
Employment: 7 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $120; 84 others at an average of $118. 


University of Kansas 


Lawrence and Kansas City (public; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time—7,482, first-time—1,402). 


Genera. Unpvercrapvate, Lawrence 

(enrollment: 6,883; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $172 for general. under- 
graduates, $86 to $600 for students 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 400 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $250; total, 681 at an average of $354. 
Range: 11 between $875 and $1,374; 114 between 
$375 and $874; 556 between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 1,584 at an average of $71 (not available 
to entering freshmen). Freshman maximum, 
$200; upperclass annual and 4-year maximum, 
$600; 244 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due 1 year after graduation, 
final payment within 2 years. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Employment: 45 teaching and research assistants 
at an average $489; 1,250 others at an average of 
$333. 

Tue MepicaL Center, Kansas City 
(enrollment: full-time— 599; tuition 
and required fees, $480; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 17 (12 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $429, all between $375 
and $624. 

Loans: 65 at an average of $554; 2 percent interest 
before, 6 percent 2 years after, leaving school; 
first payment due 2 years after graduation or 
1 year after completion of training. 


Employment: 40 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $215. 


University of Wichita 


Wichita (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor's and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,467, first-time—1,527; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $610). 

Scholarships: 191 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$118; total, 538 (20 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $167. Range: 6 between $875 and 

$1,374; 62 between $375 and $624; 400 betw een $125 and 

$374; 70 below $125. 

Employment: 538 students at an average of $221. 


Washburn University of Topeka 


Topeka (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees; 
enroliment: full-time—1,296, _first- 
time—422; tuition and required fees, 
$260; board and room, $560). 


Scholarships: 113 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$132; total, 350 (23 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $128. Range: 156 between $125 and $374; 
194 below $125. ; 


Loans: Each student has the privilege of paying tuition : 


on the installment basis without application or co- 
signer; approximately 500 students exercise this alter- 
native during the school year. 

Employment: 122 students at an average of $166. 


KENTUCKY 
Asbury College 


Wilmore (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—891, first-time—260; tuition 


*Also graduate degrees 
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and required fees, $365; board and 
room, $307). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 25 at an average of $200. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $624; 20 between $125 and $374. 


Loans; 10 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, $500; 
5 percent interest after leaving school; first payment 
due within 1 year, final within 5 years. 

Employment: 350 students at an average of $50. 


Asbury Theological Seminary 
Wilmore (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—221; tu- 
ition and required fees, $362; board 
and room, $405). 


Scholarships: 106 to entering students at an average of 
$189; total. 251 at an average of $239. Range: 30 between 
$625 and $874; 221 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 55 at an average of $88. Maximum for entire 
program, $400; 3 percent interest after leaving school; 
first payment due | year, final payment 5 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $125. 


Ashland Junior College 


Ashland (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—236, first-time— 
175; tuition and required fees, $190; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $100; total, 2 at an 
average of $100. Annual maximum, $200; 2-year maxi- 
mum, $400; 5 percent interest before and after leaving 
school. 

Employment: 3 students at an average of $333. 


Bellarmine College 


Louisviile (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—520, first-time—270; tuition 
and required fees, $380; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Schelarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$287; total, 35 (17 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $361, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 13 students at an average of $114. 


Berea College 


Berea (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
1,129, first-time—331; tuition and 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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required fees, $30; board and rocm, 
$300). 
Scholarships: 296 at an average of $101. Range: 10 be- 
tween $375 and $1,374; 61 between $125 and $374; 225 
below $125. 
Loans: 100 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 
total, 500 at an average of $160. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$700; 4 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 3 months, final payment 2 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 1,100 students at an average of $82. 


Bethel College 


Hopkinsyilie (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—136, 
first-time—83; tuition and required 
fees, $224; board and room, $432). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$49. 
Employment: 26 students at an average of $131. 


Bowling Green College of Commerce 


Bowling Green (private; coed. ; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—535, first-time— 
150; tuition and required fees, $250; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 34 students at an average of $114. 


Brescia College 
Owensboro (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—138, first-time—131; tuition 
and required fees, $195; no facilities 
for board, room at $16 per month). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 20 at an average of $150, all between $125 
and $374; repayment required if student for insuffi- 


cient reasons transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 


Employment: 4 students at an average of $188. 


Campbelisville College 


Campbellisville (Protestant; coed.; 
2-year; enrollment: full-time—349, 
first-time—237; tuition and required 
fees, $225; beard and room, $310). 

Scholarships: 18 at an.average of $24. 

Loans: 12 at an average of $100. 

Employment: 60 students at an average of $200. 


Caney Junior College 
Pippa Passes (private; coed. ; 2-year; 
enroliment: full-time—116, _first- 
time—42; no tuition and fees; no 
room and board). 

Scholarships: 20 at an average of $450, all between $375 

and $624. 


Employment: 117 students at an average of $691. All 
students receiving free instruction, meals, and lodg- 
ing, work without cash payments and thus contrib- 
ute approximately $10,000 per year to the estimated 
value of the educational services they receive. 


Carver School of Missions and Social 
Work 


Louisville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time—76, first-time—1; 
professional school tuition, $40 to 
$60 a year; board and room, $360). 


Employment (undergraduate): 45 students at an 
average of $66. 


Centre College of Kentucky 


Danville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—415, first-time—150; tuition 
and required fees, $525; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships: 68 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$397; total, 208 (19 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $361. Range: 120 between $625 and 
$874; 88 below $625. 


Employment: 92 students at an average of $130. 


College of the Bible, The 


Lexington (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—127 ; 
tuition and required fees, $255; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 120 at an average of $195, all between $125 
and $374. 
Loans: 8 (not available to entering students) at an 
average of $250; maximum for entire program, $500; 6 
percent interest after leaving school; first payment due 
60 days, final payment 1 year, after employment. 
Employment: 3 students at an average of $333. (Each 
student works 20 hours each quarter as a serviceship). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Cumberland College 
Williamsburg (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full time—475, 
first-time—251; tuition and required 
fees, $180; board and room, $288). 
Scholarships; 65 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$68; total, 111 (20 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $62. Range: 19 between $125 and $374; 
92 below $125. 


Loans: 33 to entering freshmen at an average of $106; 
total, 60 at an average of $150. Annual maximum, 
$500; 2-year maximum, $600; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due within 1 to 3 
months. 


Employment: 86 students at an average of $174. 


Eastern Kentucky State College 


Richmond (public; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,645, _first- 

time—690; tuition and _ required 

fees, $85; board and room,$540). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$288; total, 147 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $439. Range: 1 between $875 and $1,124; 
85 between $375 and $874; 61 below $375. 


Loans: 19 at an average of $66 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum, $125; 6 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; final payment due on de- 
mand but can be extended for more than 1 year. 


Employment: 250 students at an average of $138. 


Georgetown College 


Georgetown (Protestant;  coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—830, _first-time— 
326; tuition and required fees, $400; 
board and room, $420). 
Scholarships: 129 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$204; total, 489 (219 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $169. Range: 9 between $375 and 
$624; 327 between $125 and $374; 153 below $125. 


Loans: 105 at an average of $161 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Maximum: freshman, $100; upper- 
class and 4-year, $500; 4 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; final payment due 1 year 
after graduation. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $200; 500 others at an average of $193. 
Kentucky State College 


Frankfort (public; ecoed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—470, first-time—158; tuition and 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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required fees, $65; board and room, 
$366). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 51 at an average of $125. Range: 1 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 2 between $125 and $374; 48 below 
$125. 


Loans: 40 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men). 2 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leav- 
ing institution; first payment due within 18 months, 
final payment within 36 months. 


Employment: 171 students at an average of $325. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College 


Owensboro (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—400, first-time—216; tuition 
and required fees, $385; board and 
room, $510). 

Scholarships: 340 at an average of $118. 

Employment: 91 students at an average of $317. 


Lindsey Wilson College 


Columbia (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—174, 
first-time—79; tuition and required 
fees, $257; board and room, $324). 


Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$107; total, 23 at an average of $159, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $80; 41 others at an average of $206. 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 
Louisville (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ments full-time undergraduate— 137; 
tuition and required fees, $284; 
board and room, 425). 


Scholarships: 4 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
$250 each. 


Employment: 22 students at an average of $423. 


Midway Junior College 
Midway (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: total—43, first-time—16; 
tuition and required fees, $145; room 
and board, $395). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$540; total, 40 at an average of $540, all between $375 
and $624. 
Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $90; 
42 others at an average of $81. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Morehead State College 
Morehead (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—807, first- 
time—288; tuition and required fees, 
$93; board and room, $459). 
Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$421; total, 150 (95 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $297). Range: 55 between $625 and 


$874; 45 between $125 and $624; 50 below $125. 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,000; 54 others at an average of $226. 


Murray State College 


Murray (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment; full-time 
undergraduate—1,696, _first-time— 
665; tuition and required fees, $112; 
board and room, $353). 

Scholarships: 55 at an average of $321. 

Loans: 42 at an average of $161, 

Employment: 190 students at an 


Nazareth College 


Louisville (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—307, first-time— 
201; tuition and required fees, 
$250; no faciiities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$713; total, 26 at an average of $677. Range: 19 be- 

tween $625 and $874; 7 below $375. 

Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $200; total, 5 at an 

average of $215. Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maxi- 

mum, $800; no interest; first payment due 3 months 

following graduation, remainder of note paid off at 

rate of $25 per month. 

Employment: 11 students at an average of $58. 


rage of $170. 


Paducah Junior College 
Paducah (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment; total—357, first-time—207; 
tuition and required fees, $175; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Employment: 41 students at an average of $70. 


Pikeville College 


Pikeville (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—389, _first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


time—203; tuition and required fees; 
$167; board and room, $360). 


Scholarships: 61 to entering freshman at an average of 
$223; total, 83 (12 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $218, Range: 79 between §125 and $374; 
4 below $125. 

Loans: 26 at an average of $122 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen), Maximum: freshman, $100; annua) 
and 2-year, $460; 4 percent interest after leaving schoo); 
first payment due during first year of employment, 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $175; 49 others at an average of $357. 


St. Catharine Junior College 


Springfield (Catholic; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment; full-time—62, _first- 
time—50; tuition and required fees, 
$200; board and room, $400). 
Scholarships: 6 (not available to entering freshmen) 
at an average of $173, all between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $110. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Louisville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,074, first-time—4; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $60; board and room, 
Scholarships: 50 to entering students at an average of 
$226; total, 203 (35 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $226. Range: 5 between $875 and 
$1,124; 198 below $625. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 75 to entering 
students at an average of $67; total, 272 at an average of 
$114. Annual maximum, $400; maximum for entire 
program, $1,000; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving schoo); first payment due 4 years, final payment 
7 years, after graduation. 
Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 40 teach- 
ing and research assistants at an average of $600; 198 
others at an average of $303. 


Sue Bennett College 
London (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 


enrollmeat: full-time—150, _first- 
time—95; tuition and required fees, 
$110; board and room, $306). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $77. 
Employment: 29 students at an average of $116. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Transylvania College 


Lexington (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—438, first-time—130; tuition 


and required fees, $405; board and 
room, $510). 


Scholarships: 117 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$154; total, 272 (62 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $239, Range: 30 between $375 and 
$624; 231 between $125 and $374; 11 below $125. 


Employment: 126 students at an average of $165. 


Union College 
Barbourville (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—418,  first-time— 
124; tuition and required fees, $300; 
board and room, $380). 
Scholarships; 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 51 (18 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $271. Range: 15 between $375 and 
$874; 36 between $125 and $374. 

Loans: 2 at an average of $213; 1 percent interest be- 
fore, 5 percent after, leaving institution; first payment 
due 5 to 6 months after graduation. 


Employment: 90 students at an average of $174. 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,828,  first-time—1,547; 
tuition and required fees, $130 for 
general undergraduates, $130 to 
$138 for professional students; board 
and room, $550). 


Scholarships; 157 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$352; total, 301 (approximately 50 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $233. Range: 30 
between $625 and $1,124; 177 between $125 and $624; 
94 below $125. 


Loans; 131 at an average of $228. Annual maximum, 
$850; 4-year and professional school maximum, $1,200; 
4 percent interest before and after leaving school; first 
payment due 6 months, final payment 5 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 110 
teaching and research assistants at an average of $1,200; 
600 others at an average of $150. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


University of Lovisville 
Louisville (public; coej.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,601, first-time—859; tu- 
ition and required fees, $448 for 
general undergraduates, $628 to 
$800 for professional school students; 
room: men, $130, women, $110 to 


$180; cafeteria facilities available). 


GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE: 
Scholarships: Approximately 100 to entering 
freshmen at an average of $250; total, 484 (176 
without specific reference to need) at an average 
of $212. Range: 287 between $375 and $624; 197 
below $375. 


Loans; 79 at an average of $06; 2}4 to 3 percent 
interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 42 students at an average of $83. 


or Dentisrry (enrollment: 

full-time— 234; no facilities for board 
and room). 
Loans: 5at an average of $250. Maximum during 
entire program, $1,750; 244 percent interest be- 
fore and after leaving institution; first payment 
due 6 months, final payment 18 mavaths, after 
graduation. 


Ursuline College 


Louisville (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—-209, first-time—-94;_ tuition 
and required fees, $255; board and 
room, $600). : 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 72 (21 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $224. Range: 4 between $375 and 
$874; 68 below $375. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $174. 


Villa Madonna College 


Covington (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—336, first-time—206; tuition 
and required fees, $320; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $250; total, 67 (45 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $237. Range: 60 between $125 and 
$374; 7 below $125. 


Employment: 32 students at an average of $153. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Western Kentucky State College 


Bowling Green (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,490, _first- 
time—494; tuition and required fees, 
$90; board and room, $361). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$81. Range: 1 between $125 and $374; 7 below $125. 
Loans; 82 to entering freshmen at an average of $31; 


total, 436 at an average of $39; 6 percent interest with- 
out security before and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 582 students at an average of $50. 


Centenary College 


Shreveport (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—763, first-time—441, tuition 
and required fees, $365; board and 
room, $484). 
Scholarships: 107 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $241; total, 233 at an average of $307. Range: 30 
between $625 and $1,124; 135 between $125 and $624; 68 
below $125. 


Employment: 119 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $150. 


Dillard University 


New Orleans (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—805, first-time—290; tuition 
and required fees, $335; board and 
room, $380). 

Scholarships: 120 at an average of $248. 


Loans: 7 at an average of $132; no interest; first pay- 
ment due 60 days after graduation, remainder in 
monthly installments until paid. 


Employment: 144 students at an average of $134. 


Grambling College 


Grambling (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,902, first-time—619; tuition 
and required fees, $25; board and 
room, $375). 
Scholarships; 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$422; total, 376 (66 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $301. Range: 60 between $375 and $624; 
316 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $155; 364 others at an average of $311. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Leland College 
Baker (Protestant; 


coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—120, first-time—26; tuition 
and required fees, $156; board and 
room, $265). 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$75; total, 7 at an average of $71. Range: 1 between $125 
and $374; 6 below $125. ; 


Employment: 44 students at an average of $252. 


Louisiana College 


Pineville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—683, first-time—273; tuition 
and required fees, $340; board and 
room, $380). 
Scholarships: 143 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$71; total, 301 (103 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $99. Range: 208 between $125 and 
$374; 93 below $125. 


Employment: 139 students at an average of $379. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Ruston (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—2,681, _first- 
time—635; tuition and required fees, 
$33; board and room, $376). 
Scholarships: 295 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$17; total, 729 (236 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $41, all below $125. 


Employment: 24 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $57; 536 others at an average of $137. 


Lovisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Baton Rouge and New Orleans (en- 


rollment: full-time—7,654, _first- 
time—1,852). 
GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE, Baton 


Rouge (tuition and required fees, $70; 
board and room, $528). 

Scholarships: 3,359 at an average of $50. Range: 
181 between $125 and $374; 3,178 below $125. 
Loans: 784 at an average of $43 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum: $300 to sopho- 
mores and juniors, $400 to seniors; 244 percent 
interest before, 4 percent after, leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 1 year after graduation, 
final payment depends upon amount of loan. 
Employment: 801 students at an average of $489. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


ScnooL or Mepictng, New Orleans 
(full-time enrollment—420; tuition 
and required fees, $125; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 247 (medicine) at an average of 
$151; 9 (nursing) at an average of $2,000. 

Loans: 8 at an average of $538. 
Employment: 31 students at an average of $848. 


Loyola University 


New Orleans (Catholic; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,513, _first-time— 
488; tuition and required fees, $500 
for general undergraduates, $500 to 
$600 in professional schools; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$377; total, 119 (40 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $328. Range: 10 between $875 and 
$1,124; 73 between $125 and $624; 36 below $125. 


Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $375; 
total, 27 at am average of $251. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $37£, upperclassman, $250; 4-year maximum, 
$1,125; professional school] maximum, $1,200; 6 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment 10 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 107 students at an average of $333. 


McNeese State College 


Lake Charles (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,237, first-time—487; tuition 
and required fees, $40; board and 
room, $350). 
Scholarships: 220 (estimated) to entering freshmen at 
an average of $29; total, 435 (12 without specific ref- 


erence tu need) at an average of $29. Range: vol 
tween $125 and $374; 429 below $125. 


Employment: 196 students at an average of $146. 


Northeast Louisiana State College 


Monroe (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,040, first-time—353; tuition 
and required fees, $40; board and 
m, $405). 
Scholarships: 565 at an average of $44. 
Employment: 125 students at an average of $168. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Northwestern State College of 
Lovisiana 

Natchitoches (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—1,819, first-time—763; 
no tuition, required fees, $31; board 
and room, $360). 

Employment: 400 students at an average of $225. 


St. Mary's Dominican College 


New Orleans (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—223, first-time—74; 
tuition and required fees, $310; 
board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$180; total, 135 (21 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $86. Range: 1 between $875 and $1,124; 
33 between $125 and $624; 101 below $125. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $80. 


Southeastern Louisiana College 


Hammond (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,437, first-time—634; tuition 
and required fees, $54; board and 
room, $380). 

Scholarships: 100 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $18; total, 294 (without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $18. 


Employment: 552 students at an average of $60. 


Southern University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Baton Rouge (public; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s and first professional de- 

grees; enrollment: full-time—3,045, 

first-time—1,113; no tuition, re- 

quired fees, $30, board and room, 

$306 for men, $313 for women). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 922 at an average of $76. Range: 58 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 54 between $125 and $374; 810 
below $125. 


Employment; 390 students at an average of $180. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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South 


Lafayette (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—3,485, 
first-time—1,583; fees, $60: board 
and room, $480). 
Loans. 146 at an average of $136 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 6 months, final payment 2 years, after leav- 
ing institution. 


Employment: 446 students at an average of $314. 


Tulane University of Lovisiana 


New Orleans (private; coordinate; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—3,782,  first- 
time—1,057; tuition and required 
fees, $650 for general undergraduate 
students, $650 to $900 for profes- 
sional students: board and room, 
$870). 

Scholarships: 166 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$550; total, 963 (308 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $556. Range: 41 between $875 and 
$1,624; 623 between $375 and $874; 299 below $375. 


Loans: 69 at an average of $192. Annual maximum, 
$650; 4-year maximum, $2,600; professional school 
maximum, $3,600; first payment due 6 months after 
graduation, remainder at rate of $50 every 6 months 
until paid. 


Employment: 35 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $558; 514 others at an average of $44. 


Xavier University 
New Orleans (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate— 1,002, first-time—311; tu- 
ition and required fees, $360 for 
general undergraduates, $460 to 
$500 for students in professional 
schools; board and room, $400). 

Scholarships: 68 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$257; total, 161 (16 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $329. Range: 44 between $375 and 
$874; 119 between $125 and $374; 7 below $125. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $408; 90 others at an average of $335. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Aroostook State Teachers College 


Presque Isle (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—99, first-time—38; tuition and 
required fees, $140; board and room, 
$370). 


Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$138; total, 29 at an average of $153. Range: 17 between 
$125 and $374; 12 below $125. 


Employment: 43 students at an average of $125. 


Bates College 
Lewiston (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—804, first-time—269; tuition 
ard required fees, $650; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$387; total, 175 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $364. Range: 63 between $375 and $874; 
102 between $125 and $374; 10 below $125. 
Loans: 9 at an average of $256 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $400; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due within 3 to 6 months, final payment generally 
within 6 months. 5 


Employment: 322 students at an average of $103. 


Bowdoin College 


Brunswick (private: men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—786, first-time—218; tuition 
and required fees, $743; board and 
room, $664). 
Scholarships: 48 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$727; total, 273 at an average of $453. Range: 1 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 106 between $625 and $1,124; 159 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 7 below $125. 


Loans: 1,002 (not available to entering freshmen) at an 
average of $51. Annual and 4-year maximum, $250; 
4 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment; 200 students at an average of $253. 


Colby College 
Waterville (private: men, women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,111, first-time— 
368; tuition and required fees, $725; 
board and room, $620). 


Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$402; total, 300 at an average of $324. Range: 21 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 93 between $375 and $624; 186 
below $375. 


Loans: 40 at an average of $243 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$900; 6 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 1 to3 months, final payment 1 year, following 
graduation. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $200. 


Farmington State Teachers College 


Farmington (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—357, first-time—132; tuition 
and required fees, $260; board and 
room, $375). 

Scholarships: 94 at an average of $155. 

Loans: 27 at an average of $114. 

Employment: 125 students at an average of $105. 


Gorham State Teachers College 


Gorham (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
587, first-time—210; tuition and_re- 
quired fees, $184; board and room, 
$428 for men, $370 for women). . 
Scholarships: 55 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$142; total, 160 at an average of $138. Range: 104 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 56 below $125. 


Employment: 94 students at an averagy of $356. 


Nasson College 


Springvale (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—184, first-time—83; tuition 
and required fees, $465; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$220; total, 20 at an average of $190. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $874; 15 below $125. 


Loans: 1 at $200 (not available to freshmen); 4-year 
maximum, $400; 5 percent interest after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due within 2 years. 


Employment: 16 students at an average of $167. 


Northern Conservatory of Music 


Bangor (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
19, . first-time—9; tuition and re- 


quired fees, $500; no facilities for. 


board and room). 
Scholarships: 2 at an average of $75. 


St. Joseph's College — 


North Windham (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—70, first-time—29; 
tuition and required fees, $300; 
board and room, $600). 


Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$400; total, 6 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $342. Range: 5 between $375 and $624; 1 
between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $250. 


University of Maine 


Orono (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,364, first-time—1,043; 
tuition and required fees, $265; 
board and room, $590). 
Scholarships: 150 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$133; total, 529 at an average of $187. Range: 27 be- 
tween $1,125 and $1,374; 22 between $375 and $874; 185 
between $125 and $374; 295 below $125. 


Loans: 49 at an average of $266 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4year maximum. 
$600; 4 percent interest after leaving college. 


Employment: 778 students at an average of $206. 


Washington State Teachers College 


Machias (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
98, first-time—38; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $200; board and room, 
$370). 

Employment: 26 students at an average of $75. 


Westbrook Junior College 
Portland (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—290, _first- 
time—18; tuition and required fees, 
$506; board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$144; total, 9 at an average of $219. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 7 below $375. 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $203. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Baltimore College of Commerce 


Baltimore (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—505, _first- 
time—307; tuition and required 
fees, $160; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$130; total, 16 at an average of $116. Range: 10 between 
$375 and $624; 6 below $125. 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $75. 


Baltimore Junior College 
Baltimore (public; coed.; 2-year 
enrollment: full-time—498, _first- 
time—307; tuition and required 


fees, $160; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$130; total, 16 at an average of $116. 
Employment: 3 students at an average of $75. 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


Baltimore (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—288, first-time—98; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $900). 


Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$392; total, 86 at an average of $401. Range: 4 between 
$1,125 and $1,624; 5 between $625 and $1,124; 70 between 
$125 and $624; 7 below $125; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 72 students at an average of $200. 


Coppin State Teachers College 


Baltimore (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—305, first-time—72; no tuition, 
fees, $33; no facilities for board and 
room). 


Employment; 15 students at an average of $169. 


Goucher College 


Baltimore (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time—636, first-time—181;. tuition 
and required fees, $787; board and 
room, $1,025). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Ncholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$819; total, 163 at an average of $795. Range: 27 be- 
tween $1,125 and $1,800; 69 between $625 and $1,124: 
63 between $125 and $624; 4 below $125. 

Loans: 15 at an average of $462, Freshmen, as a rule, 
not eligible for loans. 4-year maximum, $1,000 being 
considered; 3 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due 6 months, final payment within 3 years, 
after graduation or withdrawal. If loan is paid in full 
in 1 year. interest is remitted. 


Employment: 98 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $25; total, 312 at an average of $54. 


Hagerstown Junior College 


Hagerstown (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—130, _first- 
time—200; tuition and required 
fees, $250; no facilities for board 
and room). 
scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$138; total, 14 at an average of $136, all below $375. 


Hood College 
Frederick (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—470, first-time—192; tuition 
and required fees, $725; board and 
room, $800). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$388; total, 74 at an average of $323. Range; 1 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 1 between $875 and $1,124; 72 between 


$125 and $624; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 


Loans; 3 at an average of $217 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; interest at the pre- 
vailing rate in Maryland after leaving. 


Employment: 111 students at an average of $132. 


Johns Hopkins University 


Baltimore (private; men, 


women; 
grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full- 


time undergraduate—1,530, _first- 
time—357). 


Facutty OF PHiLosopHy AND ScHOOL 
or ENGINEERING (full-time enroll- 
ment—1,244; tuition and required 
fees, $800; board and room, $725). 
Scholarships: 105 to entering freshmen at an aver~ 
age of $589; total, 496 (15 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $530. Range: 2 between 
$1,375 and $2,124; 188 between $625 and $1,124; 
287 between $125 and $624; 19 below $125. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Loans: 50 at an average of $340 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $800; 
24 pereent interest before and after leaving 
institution. 


Employment: 11 students in Institute for Co- 
operative Research at an average of $732; 86 
others at an average of $173. 

or Mepictne (enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—286; tui- 
tion and required fees, $900 plus 
laboratory fees and _ health fees; 
board and room, $725). 


Scholarships: 5 to entering students at an average 
of $560; total, 58 (10 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $439. Range: 8 between 
$625 and $1,124; 48 between $125 and $624; 2 
below $125. 


Loans: 1 to an entering student at $950; total, 
15 at an average of $624; 2}4 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution. 


Loyola College 


Baltimore (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—684, _first- 
time—-283; tuition and required fees, 
$525; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 197 (68 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $189. Range: 41 between $375 and $624; 
156 below $375. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $233; no interest. 


Employment; 22 teaching and research ussistants at 
an average of $406; 40 others at an average of $147. 


Maryland Institute, School of Art and 
Design 

Baltimore (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment; full-time undergraduate—200; 
first-time—130; tuition and required 
fees, $600; no facilities for board 
and room). 


Scholarships: 125 at an average of $305. Range: 56 
between $375 and $624; 69 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 17 students at an average of $129. 


Maryland State Teachers College 


Bowie (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
328, first-time—80; no tuition; fees, 
$15; board and room, $216). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Lean: 1 at $50 to an entering freshman. Annual 
maximum, $50; 3 percent interest before and after 
leaving school; first payment due 90 days after gradua- 
tion. 


Employment: 22 students at an average of $101. 


Maryland State Teachers Colleg. 


Frostburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—615, first-time—265; no tui- 
tion; required fees, $25 for teacher- 
education students, $125 for junior 
college students; board and room, 
$216). 
Loans: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of $82; 
total, 21 at an average of $90. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $100, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$400; 6 percent interest after leaving school; final 
payment due 3 years after leaving school. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $115. 


Maryland State Teachers College 


Salisbury (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
346, first-time—108; tuition and fees 
for junior college students, $133, for 
teacher-education students, $33; 
board and room, $216). 


Employment: 30 students at an average of $60. 


Maryland State Teachers College 


Towson (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
1,164, first-time—359; tuition and 
required fees, $38; board and room, 
$216). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 26 at an average of $88. 


Loans: 20 at an average of $109 (not avaiiable to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$400; 2 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
institution; first payment due within 6 months, 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $100; 
105 others at an average of $55. 


Montgomery Junior College 
Takoma Park (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—404, _first- 
time—329; tuition and required fees, 
$215; no facilities for board and 
room). 
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Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$161; total, 19 at an average of $143. Range: 14 between 
$125 and $374; 9 below $125. 

Employment: 1 student at $175; other student employ- 
ment not on financial aid basis and no separate records 
are kept. 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—2,042, first-time—552; tuition 
and required fees, $124; board and 
room, $416). 

Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$140; total, 410 at an average of $200. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $624; 378 between $125 and $374; 27 below $125. 


Employment: 206 students at an average of $281. 


Mount Saint Agnes College 


Baltimore (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—245, first-time—85; tuition 
and required fee, $455; board and 
room, $1,050). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$443; total, 62 at an average of $268. Range: 3 between 


$1,375 and $1,624; 32 between $125 and $374; 27 below 
$125. 


Employment: 24 students at an average of $100. 


Mount St. Mary's College 


Emmitsburg (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—604, first-time—220; tuition 
and required fees, $440; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships; 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$524; total, 57 at an average of $414. Range: 1 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 17 between $375 and $1,124; 39 below 
$375. 


Employment: 73 students at an average of $183. 


Peabody Institute of the City of 
Baltimore 
Baltimore (private; coed.; grants 


first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undefgraduate—214, 
first-time—103; tuition and required 
fee, $650; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 74 at an average of $290. 

Teans: 5 at an average of $206, 

Employment: 3 students at an average of $133. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


St. John's College 
Annapolis (private; coed:; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: 


full-time undergraduate—162, first- 

time—55; tuition and required fees, 

$850; board and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$445; total, 119 at an average of $849. Range: 29 between 
$1,625 and $2,124; 2 between $1,125 and $1,374; 40 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 36 between $125 and $624: 
12 below $125; repayrnent of scholarships awarded for 
any 1 year is required if the student withdraws before 
the end of that academic year. 


Loans: 25 at an average of $221 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; no interest unless student defaults on payment; 
first payment due as soon as graduate is employed, 
remainder of loan payable by percentage of monthly 
income. 


Employment: 77 students at an average of $268. 


St. Joseph College 


Emmitsburg (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degree; enrollment: 
full-time—267, first-time—$97 ; tuition 
and required fees, $440; board and 
room, $540). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$350; total, 64 at an average of $390, all between $125 
and $624. 


Employment: 43 students at an average of $186. 


St. Mary's Seminary junior College 


St. Mary’s City (public; women; 
2-year; enrollment: full-time—115, 
first-time—115; tuition and required 
fees, $275; board and room, $6C0). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$671; total, 20 at an average of $668. Range: 18 between 
$875 and $1,124; 2 between $125 and $624, 


Employment: 6 students at an average of $50. 


St. Mary's Seminary and University 


Baltimore (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees ;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—400, first-time—69; 
tion and required fees, $250; board 
and room, $500). ; 


Scholarships: 48 at an average of $250. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


University of Baltimore 


Baltimore (private; coed.; grants 
‘bechelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—675, first-time—608; tu- 
ition and required fees, $375; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$375; total, 50.at an average of $335. Range: 43 between 
$375 and $624; 7 below $375. 


Employment; 9 students at an average of $400. 


University of Maryland 


College Park and Baltimore (public; 
coed. ; grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—7,565, first- 
time—2,166). 


GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 
(tuition and required fees, $240; 
board and room, $530). 

Scholarships: 645 at an average of $323. Range: 
120 between $875 and $1,124, 73 between $375 and 
$874; 452 below $375. 

Loans; 10 at an average of $162 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year 
maximum, $600; 3 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 1 year, fina] pay- 
ment 4 years, after graduation. 


mt 1,484 students at an average of 

188, 

Scnoo. or Law, Baltimore (full-time 
enrollment—174; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $200; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 5 at an average of $180. 
Employment: 8 students at an average of $274. 


Mepica. ScuHoo., Baltimore (full-time 
undergraduate enrollment—362; tui- 
tion and required fees, $800; no facili- 
ties for board and room). 

Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $300; 
total, 20 at.an average of $139. Range: 2 between 
$875 and $1,374; 18 below $375. . 
Loans: 9 at an average of $247 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year 

_ Maximum, $1,200; 2 percent interest before and 
after leaving school; first payment due 2 years 
following graduation. 


ScHoou or Puarmacy, Baltimore (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment—252; 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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tuition and required fees, $315; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 9 at an average of $202. 
Strate Princess 
Anne (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; full-time enrollment— 
409; tuition and required fees, $141; 
board and room, $348). 
Scholarships: 8 at an average of $109. 
Employment: 152 students at an average of $288. 


Washington College 


Chestertown (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—467, first-time—181; tuition 
and required fees, $510; board and 
room, $480). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$844; total, 91 at an average of $671. Range: 42 between 
$875 and $1,124; 49 between $125 and $624. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $170. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $250; no interest. 


Employment; 14 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $93; 75 others at an average of $281. 


Western Maryland College 


Westminster (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—667, 
first-time—200; tuition and required 
fees, $550; board and room, $550. 
Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$343; total, 222 at an average of $529. Range: 60 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 76 between $375 and $624; 86 
below $375. 
Loans: 12 at an average of $362 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$700; 2 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
institution; first payment due on first December 31, 
final payment on fourth December 31, following gradu- 
ation. 
Employment: 99 students at an average of $249. 


Westminster Theological Seminary 


Westminster (Protestant; coed.; 
grants first professional degrees ;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
124; tuition and required fees, $165; 
board and room, $305). 


Scholarships: 9 to entering students at an average of 
$244; total, 30 at an average of $194. Range: 20 between 
$125 and $624; 10 below $125. 

Employment: 10 students at an average of $150. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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American International College 
Springfield (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,163, first- 
time—414; tuition and required fees, 
$570; board and room, $650). 


Scholarships; 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$190; total, 115 at an average of $217. Range: 40 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 75 below $375. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $75. 


Amherst College 
Amherst (private; men; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,055, _first-time— 
306; tuition and required fees, $800; 
board and room, $625). 

Scholarships: 79 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$744; total, 276 at an average of $728. Range: 1 between 
$1,625 and $2,124; 29 between $1,125 and $1,624; 147 
between $625 and $1,124; 99 between $125 and $624. 


Loans: 10 at an average of $220. 2 percent interest 
before, 4 percent after, leaving school; first payment 


due June | following graduation and/or separation from 


military service. 
Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 385 stu- 
Gents at an average of $14, 


Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Center (Protestant: coed.; 
grants first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time wndergradv- 
ate—186; tuition and reguired fees, 
$255; $500 for single student for 
room and board; $320 for married 
student for room—board not in- 
cluded). 

Scholarships; 7 to entering students at an average of 

$143; total, 111 (16 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $135. Range: 54 between $125 and 
$624; 57 below $125. 


Loans: | at $300 (not available to freshmen); 2 percent 
interest after student leaves school; first payment due 


6 months, final payment 144 years, after graduation, 


t: & stud 


Anno Mano College tor Women 


Paxton (Catholic; women; grants 


Dachelor’s degrees; enro)iment; fu))- 
time—160, first-time—-62; tuition 
and required fees, $350; board and 
room, $600). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


ts at am average of $250. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$174; total, 30 at an average of $173. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 29 below $375; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation, 


Employment: 9 students at an average of $267. 


Assumption College 


Worcester (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—170, first-time—124; tui- 
tion and required fees, $550; board 
and room, $650). 

Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$625; total, 20 at an average of $486. Range: 5 between 

$625 and $874; 15 between $375 and $624. 

Employment: 19 students at an average of $763. 


Atlantic Union College 
South Lancaster (Protestant; coed.; 


grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—350, firet-time—146; tuition 
and reguired fees, $500; board and 
room, $460). 


Scholarships: 25 to entering students at an average of 
$160; total, 100 (8 without specific reference to need) at 
BH average Of $12, Range; 9 between $125 and $374; 
70 below $125. 

Loans: 14 at an average of $346 (available to seniors 
ony). Maximum, $1,000; ) percent interest frst 
year after leaving school, 3 percent thereafter; first 
payment due within 1 month, final payment within 


at an average of $360. 


Babson institute of Business 
Administration 

Babson Park (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—511, _first-time—129; 
tuition and required fees, $995; 
board and room, $855). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$475; total, 33 at an average of $191. Range: 2 between 
$875 and $1,124; 25 between $125 and $624; 6 below $125. 


Loans: 9 at an average of $257 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $575; 4-year maximum, 


4 percent interest beginning year atter gradua- 
tion; first payment due 1 year, final payment 5 years, 
after graduation. 


Employment: ) teaching or research assistant at $500; 


11 others at an average of $380. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill (Catholic; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment; full- 
time undergraduate—5,226, _first- 
time—1,674; tuition and required 
fees, $560; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 142 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$341; total, 762 (39 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $303. Range: 62 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 148 between $375 and $1,124; 552 below $375. 


Employment: 35 students at an average of $449. 


Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston (private; coed.; grants bach- 


elor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—96, 
first-time—51; tuition and required 
fees, $650; board and room, $700). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 17 at an average of $209. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 15 below $375. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $458. 


Boston School of Occupational Therapy 
Boston (private; coed.; independent 
professiona) schoo) affliated with 


Tufts University; enrolment: fu)- 
time undergraduate—129, first- 


time—21; tuition and required fees, 
$900; board and room, $790). 


Scholarships: 8 at an average of $245. 


Boston University 


| 
| 


| 
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Bouvé-Boston School 


Medford (private; women; independ- 
ent professional school affiliated with 
Tufts University; enrollment: full- 
time—194, first-time—55; tuition 
and required fees, $910 to $1,083; 
board and room, $750), 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 9 at an average of $117. Range 1 between 
$125 and $374; 8 below $125. 
Loans; 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $275; 
total, 19 at an average of $279. Annual maximum, 
$500; 4-year maximum, $1,600; 5 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due approximately 6 
months after graduation or withdrawal, final payment 
5 years later. 


Bradford Durfee Technical Institute 
Fall River (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—$320, _first-time— 
103; tuition and required fees, $150; 
no facilities for board and room). 

Scholarships: 28 at an average of $83, Range: 4 be- 

tween $125 and $374; 24 below $125. 

Employment: 25 students at an average of $105. 


Bradford Junior College 
Bradford (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—302, first- 
time—164; tuition and required fees, 
$700; room and board, $),350). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,100, total, 25 at am average of $940. Range: 5 


between $1,625 and $2,124; @ between $625 and $1,974: 
ll between $375 and $624. All scholarships are work- 


ing scholarships and students work  totel of 4 hours 


weekly as partial return for scholarships. 


Boston (private; coed.; grants bach- { Employment: 41 students (im addition to scholarship 
elor’s and first professional degrees;* | students) at an average of $42. 


enroliment; full-time undergradu- 


ate—9,232, first-time—4,412;  tui- 
tion and required fees, $610 for gen- 
era) wndergraduate, $500 for law 
students, $1,000 for medica) students; 
board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 231 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$330; total, 1,392 at an average of $232. Range: 7 be- 
tween $1,625 and $2,624; 1) between $825 and $\ 84; 


178 between $375 and $624; 1,196 below $375. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 397 at an aver- 


age of $207 (not available to freshmen), Annua) and 
4-year maximum, $600; 3 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution. 


Employment: 1,111 students at an average of $248. 
* Also graduate degrees, 


52087 O—60-——32. 


Brandeis University 
| Waltham (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—909, _first- 
time—328; tuition and required fees, 
$775; board and room, $860). 
Scholarships: 106 to entering freshmen at an average 
$35, Loval, $44 (6 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $671. Range: 3 between $1,625 and 
$2,624; 52 between $1,125 and $1,624; 112 between $625 


and $1,124; 177 Delow $375. 


Loans: 35 at an average of $308 (not available to fresh- 
men); 4 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 576 students at an average of $133. 
* Also graduate degrees. 
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Cambridge Junior College 
Cambridge (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment; full-time—43, _first- 
time—28; tuition and required fees, 
$480; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarship: 1 at $470. 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $53. 


Clark University 
Worcester (private; coéd.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—663, first- 
time—287 ; tuition and required fees, 
$600; board and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 187 at an average of $383. 

Loans: 38 at an average of $192. 

Employment: 40 students at an average of $200. 


College of the Holy Cross 


Worcester (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,823, _first- 
time—526; tuition and required fees, 
$525; board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$440; total, 179 (8 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $382. Range: 2 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 79 between $375 and $1,124; 98 below $375. 


Employment: 256 students at an average of $197. 


College of Our Lady of the Elms 


Chicopee (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—474, first-time—110; tuition 
and required fees, $375; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$290; total, 145 at an average of $92. Range: 34 between 
$125 and $374; 111 below $125. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $125. 


Curry College 


Milton (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—125, first-time—22; 
tuition and required fees, $600; 
board and room, $800). 


Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$333. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Eastern Nazarene College 


Wollaston (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—500, first-time—136; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $400). 
Scholarships: 40 at an average of $75. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $150 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250; no interest until 2 
years after leaving school; final payment due within 
2 years. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $300; 200 others at an average of $500. 


Emerson College 


Boston (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—362, first-time—190; 
tuition and required fees, $676; 
board and room, $710). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$214; total, 48 (2 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $178. Range: 1 between $375 and $624; 47 
below $375. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due within 1 year, final payment 5 years, 
after graduation. 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $153. 


Emmanuel College 


Boston (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—610, first-time—158; tuition 
and required fees, $575; board end 
room, $800). 

Scholarships: 66 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$258; total, 247 at an average of $280. Range: 29 between 
$375 and $624; 218 below $375. 


Loans: 7 at an average of $356 (not available to fresh- 
men); 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due July 1 after graduation. 


Employment: 37 students at an average of $108. 


Endicott Junior College 
Beverly (private; women; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—375, first-time— 
224; tuition and required fees, $500; 
board and room, $1,100). 


Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$116. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $200. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment; 
fuli-time—108; tuition and required 
fees, $307; board and room, $550). 

Scholarships; 26 at an average of $194. . 

Employment: 63 students at an average of $255. 


Franklin Technical Institute 
Boston (private; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—250, first-time— 
138; tuition and required fees, $550; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 5 at an average of $200, all below $375. 
Employment: 8 students at an average of $188. 


Garland School, The, a Junior College 
Boston (private; women; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—131, first-time— 
73; tuition and required fees, $816; 
board and room, $1,250). 

Scholarships: 6 at an average of $725. 

Gerdon College 
Beverly Farms (private; coed.; 
grants .bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—459, first-time—73; tuition 
and required fees, $376 for general 
undergraduate, $226 for professions! 
students; board and room, $950). 

Scholarships: 42 at an average of $129 for general under- 


graduates, 6 at an average of $20 for professional 
students. 


Employment: 3 students at $249. 


Harvard University 


Cambridge and Boston (private; 
men; grants bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—9,443 first- 
time—1,121). 


Harvarp Co.iece, Cambridge (e: - 
roliment: full-time—4,452; tuition 
and required fees, $856; board and 
room, $800). 

Scholarships; 334 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $758; total, 1,148 at an average of $723. 
Range: 10 between $1,625 and $2,124; 155 between 


*Also graduate degrees. 


$1,125 and $1,624; 495 between $625 end $1,124; 
488 below $625. 

Loans; 69 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$368; total, 500 at an average of $354. Usual 
annual maximum, $400, exceptional, $600; 4-year 
maximum, $2,000; 3 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due after military duty 
and graduate study; minimum repayment rate 
$120 a year. 
Employment: 1,200 students at an average of $333. 


Harvarp Scoot or Dentat Mepi- 
cINE, Boston (enrollment: full-time— 
57; tuition and required fees, $1,070 
to $1,970 [third year only]; board 
and room, $790). 

Scholarships: 4 to entering students at $525; total, 
21 at an average of $371.. Range: 11 between 
$375 and $874; 10 between $125 and $374. 
Loans: | to an entering student at $230; total, 11 
at an average of $433; 1 percent interest from date 
of contract to 3 years after graduation, 444 per- 
cent fron 3 years after graduation to maturity; 
repayment required within 5 years after gradua- 
tion. 

Employment; 6 students at an average of $417. 


Harvarp Cambridge 
(enrollment: total undergraduate— 
100; tuition and required fees, $456; 
room charge, $275 to $350). 
Scholarships: 48 to entering students at an aver- 
age of $291; total, 88 (3 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $358. Range:1 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 8 between $625 and $1,124; 73 
between $125 and $624; 6 below $125. 

Loans: 18 at an average of $211. Annual and 3- 
year maximum, $1,000; 1 percent interest before, 
2 percent after, leaving school; repayment at 
$100 a year. 

Employment: 7 students at an average of $215. 


Harvarp Law Scuoot, Cambridge (en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 

. 1,415; tuition and required fees, $856; 
board and room, about $850). 
Scholarships: 254 at an average of $600. Range: 
5 between $1,125 and $1,624; 153 between $625 
and $1,124; 96 between $125 and $624. 
Loans: 56 to entering first year students at an 
average of $487; total, 235 at an average of $534. 
Annual maximum, about $800; 3-year maximum, 
$2,000 to $2,400; 2 percent interest before, 4 per- 
cent after, leaving institution; repayment re- 
quired within 2 years after graduation. 

Harvarp Mepicat Scxoot, Boston 
(enroliment: full-time—529; tuition 
and required fees, $1,066; board and 
room, $720 to $920). 
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Scholarships: 46 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $703; total, 212 at an average of $598. 
Range: 7 between $1,625 and $2,624; 63 between 
$625 and $1,624; 142 below $625. 

Loans: 21 to entering freshmen an at average of 
$409; total, 142 at an average of $585; 1 percent 
interest before and for 3 years after leaving schooi, 
4% percent thereafter; repayment due 5 years 
after graduation. 


Employment: 9% to 100 students at an average 
of $500. 


Hebrew Teachers College 


Brookline (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—84; tuition and 
required fees, $185 ‘to $200; no facili- 
ties for board and room). 
Scholarships: 66 at an average of $152, all between $125 
and $374. 


Lesley College 
Cambridge (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate — 322, _first- 
time—88; tuition and required fees, 
$550; board and room, $175). 
Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$253; total, 25 at an average of $244, all between $125 


and $374; repayment required if student transfers to 
other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 7 at an average of $214. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $250, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; no interest; first payment due 1 year, final 2 
years, after leaving college. 

Employment; 25 students at an average of $244. 


Lowell Technological Institute 


Lowell (public; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—753, first- 
time—-326; tuition and required fees, 
$214; board and room, $755). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 68 at an average of $304. Range; 1 between 


$875 and $1,124; 9 between $375 and $624; 58 between 
$125 and $374. 


Employment; 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,525; 33 others at an average of $224. 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


Boston (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—490, first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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time—126; tuition and required fees, 

$500; no facilities for board and 

room). 
Scholarships: 37 at an average of $121. Range: 7 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 30 below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $169. Maximum, $200; no 
interest; loan repayable within 1 year after leaving 
institution. 


Employment: 7 students at an average of $400. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,633, first-time—918; tui- 
tion and required fees, $900; board 
and room, $900). 
Scholarships: 241 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$640; total, 654 at an average of $543. Range: 22 be- 
tween $1,125 and $2,124; 68 between $625 and $1,124; 
323 below $625. 


Loans: 493 at an average of $641 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $1,100; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $3,300; 1 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due 6 months after graduation, 
$50 due semi-annually until all notes are paid. 


Employment: 1,238 students at an average of $223. 


Massachusetts School of Art 
Boston (public; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—438, first-time—128; tuition 
and materials, $250; no facilities for 
board and room). 
Scholarships: 15 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $80. Range: 1 between $125 and $374; 14 
below $125. 
Loans: 1 at $100 (not available to freshmen). Annual 
maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, $400; 6 percent inter- 


est before and after leaving school; repayment required 
within 3 years. 


Employment: 7 students at an average of $50. 


Merrimack College 
Andover (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—778, 
first-time—545; tuition and required 
fees, $425; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering fresh.nen at an average of 


$650; total, 30 (24 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $507. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of $333; 
total, 32 at an average of $300. Annual maximum, 
$450; 4-year maximum, $1,800; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving school. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $380. 


Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley (private; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,203, first-time—355; tuition and 
required fees, $950; board and room, 
$900). 

Scholarships: 78 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$726; total, 276 (4 without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $821. Range: 57 between $1,125 and 


$2,124; 104 between $625 and $1,124; 108 between $125 
and $624; 7 below $125. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $471 (not available to fresh 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 2 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due January 1, final payment July 1 five 
years, after graduation. 


Employment; 334 students at an average of $130. 


New Bedford Institute of Textiles and 
Technology 


New Bedford (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—335, _first-time—125; tu- 
ition and required fees, approxi- 
mately $200 a year; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 10 at an average of $100. 

Employment; 6 students at an average of $167. 


New England College of Pharmacy 
Boston (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—210, first-time—60; tuition 
and required fees, $554; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 15 at an average of $116. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 10 below $125. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $60. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


Boston (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—312, first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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time—92; tuition and required fees, 
$800 to $1,000; board and room, 
$1,000.) 
Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 163 at an average of $195. Range: 2 be- 
tween $875 and $1,124; 112 between $125 and $624; 49 
below $125. 


Loans: (undergraduate and graduate): 17 at an aver- 
age of $84 (not available to freshmen). Annual maxi- 
mum, $200; 4-year maximum, $400; no interest; first 
payment due 1 year after graduation. 

Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 50 stu- 
dents at an average of $106). 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart 


Newton (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—264, first-time—95; tuition 
and required fees, $650; board and 
room, $1,050). 

Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$688; total, 45 at an average of $774. Range: $300 to 
$1,700. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $805; no interest. 
Employment: 14 students at an average of $225. 


Nichols Junior College 


Dudley (private; men; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—328, first-time— 
178; tuition and required fees, $500; 
board and room, $900).° 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$313; total, 14 at an average of $250. Range: 1 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 7 between $125 and $624; 10 below 
$125. 


Employment: 46 students at an average of $158. 


Northeastern University 


Boston (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—5,053, first-time—3,980; tu- 
ition and required fees, $600 for 
general undergraduates, $525 to 
$700 for professional students; board 
and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 150 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 600 at an average of $158. Range: 50 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 100 between $125 and $374; 450 
below $125. 
Loans: 300 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 2 percent interest 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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before and after leaving school; first payment due 
January 1 after graduation, remainder of loan due at 
rate of $50 plus interest each year until paid. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $1,000. 


Pine Manor junior College 
Wellesley (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—227, _ first- 


time—123; tuition and required fees, 

$800; board and room, $1,200). 
Scholarships: 2 at an average of $1,250. 
Employment: 5 students at an average of $580. 


Radcliffe College 


Cambridge (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—977, first- 
time—296; tuition and required fees, 
$820; room and board, $840 to 
$1,020). 
Scholarships: 86 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$526; total, 230 at an average of $475. Range: 4 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 55 between $625 and $1,124; 166 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 5 below $125. 
Loans: 1 to a freshman at $100; total, 29 at an average 
of $276. Annual maximum: freshman, $200, upper- 
classman, $500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 3 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due Novem- 
ber 1 after graduation. 


Employment: 9 students at an average of $133. 


Regis College 


Weston (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—582, first-time—169; tuition 
and required fees, $515; board and 
room, $800). 

Scholarships: 27 to entering freshmen at, an average of 


$345; total, 100.at an average of $358. Range: 4 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 44 between $375 and $624; 52 below 
$375, 


Employment: 122 students at an average of $147. 


St. John's Seminary 


Brighton (Catholic; men; grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 

time—370,  first-time—56; tuition 

and required fees, $500; board and 

room, $500). 
Scholarships: 111 at an average of $236. Range: $125 
to $500. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Simmons College 
Boston (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time. undergraduate—1,250, first- 
time—326: tuition and required fees, 
$600; board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 55 to entering students at an average of 
$182; total, 162 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $255. Range: 13 between $375 and $62; 
110 between $125 and $374; 39 below $125. 
Loans: 41 at an average of $111 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; no interest before, 
graduated scale after, leaving school; first payment due 
November 1 after graduation or withdrawal, remainder 
at rate of $5 per month until the following June, then 
$10 per month. 
Employment: 500 students at an average of $34. 


Smith College 
Northampton (private; women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—2,225, first-time— 
616; tuition and required fees, $900; 
board and room, $900). 

Scholarships: 106 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$800; total, 388 at an average of $826. Range: 22 be- 

tween $1,375 and $2,124; 191 between $875 and $1,374; 

175 below $875. 

Employment: Approximately 500 students at an aver- 

age of $30. 


Springfield College 
Springfield (private; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* _enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—910, 
first-time—247; tuit‘on and required 
fees, $645; board and room, $670). 
Scholarships: 46 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$239; total, 163 at an average of $184. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $624; 145 between $125 and $374; 11 below $125. 
Loans (limited to seniors and graduate students only): 
18 at an average of $254. Maximum, $600; 5 percent 
interest after leaving institution; final payment due 
2 years after graduation. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 800 stu- 
dents at an average of $68. ys 


Staley College of the Spoken Word, The 
Brookline (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time—196, first-time—26; tuition 
and required fees, $400; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships; 3 at $410; 1 at $205. | 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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State Teachers College 


Fitchburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—541, first- 
time—-190; tuition and required fees, 
$100; board and room, $420). 
Scholarships: 11 at an average of $100, all below $125. 
Loans: 30 at an average of $67; no interest. 
Employment: 50 students at an average of $120. 


State Teachers College 


Lowell (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
450, first-time—139; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $118; board and room, 
$620). 
Loans; 4 at an average of $75 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, 
$300; no interest; final payment must be made 3 years 
from the date of commencement. 


Employment; 17 students at an average of $38. 


State Teachers College 


North Adams (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—156, _first- 
time—83; tuition and required fees, 
$120; board and room, $420). 


Employment: 17 students at an average of $76. 

State Teachers College 
Salem (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
708,  first-time—245; tuition and 
required fees, $100; no facilities for 
board and room). 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$26; total, 35 at an average of $28, all below $125. 


State Teachers College 


Westfield (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—327, first-time—125; tuition 
and required fees, $100; board and 
room, $324). 

Scholarships: 4 at an average of $100. 

Loans: 2 at an average of $110. 

Employment: 10 students at an average of $50. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


State Teachers College 


Worcester (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—520, _first- 
time—178; tuition and required fees, 
$115; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 11 at an average of $100, all below $125 

Employment: 2 students at an average of $158. 


Stonehill College 


North Easton (Catholic; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—346, first-time—96; tuition 
and required fees, $465; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships; 24 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$260; total, 72 at an average of $278. Range: 3 between 
$625 and $874; 10 between $375 and $624; 15 between $125 
and $374; 44 below $125. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $173; 3 percent interest before 
leaving institution. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $73. 


Suffolk University 
Boston (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—719, first-time—275; tuition 
and required fees, $400 for general 
undergraduates, $450 for professional 
students; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$200- total, 62 at an average of $318, all between $125 and 

$624. 

Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 

average of $400. 


Tufts University 


Medford (private; coordinate; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time—3,330, 
first-time—788; tuition and required 
fees, $800; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 80 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$405; total, 342 at an average of $395. Range: 14 be- 
tween $875 and $1,374; 165 between $375 and $874; 163 
below $375. 
Loans: 155 at an average of $371 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $750; 3 per- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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cent interest before, 2 percent after, leaving institution; 
first payment due 6 months after graduation. 


Employment: 168 students at an average of $179. 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—3,628, first-time—1,088; tui- 
tion and required fees, $139; board 
and room, $610). 

Scholarships: 32 to entering students at an average of 

$256; total, 258 (2 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $185. Range: 1 between $375 and $624; 
179 between $125 and $374; 78 below $125. 


Employment: 1,009 students at an average of $92. 


Wellesley College 


Wellesley (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,708, _first- 
time—470; tuition and required fees. 
$925; board and room, $925). 
Scholarships: 73 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$943; total, 330 at an average of $888. Range: 88 


between $1,125 and $2,124; 133 between $625 and $1,124; 
109 below $625. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $600; total, 600 at an average of $87. 


Wentworth Institute 


Boston (private; men; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—921, first-time— 
602; tuition and required fees, $555; 
board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 25at an average of $144. Range: 11 between 
$125 and $374; 14 below $125; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation | 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $180. 


Wheaton College 


Norton (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—546, first-time—169; tuition 
and required fees, $840; board and 
room, $950). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$842; total, 67 at an average of $763. Range: 3 (foreign 
students) between $1,625 and $2,124; 2 between $1,125 
and $1,374; 36 between $625 and $1,124; 26 between $125 
and $624. 
Employment: 273 students at an average of $68. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Wheelock College 


Boston (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—356, _first- 
time—90; tuition and required fees, 
$600; board and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 8 at an average of $231. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $217. Annual maximum, 
$300; no interest. 
Employment: 7 students at an average of $150. 


Williams College 


Williamstown (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,047, _first- 
time—289; tuition and required fees, 
$880; board and room, $655). 
Scholarships: 67 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$732; total, 191 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $766. Range: 18 between $1,125 and 
$2,124; 123 bet ween $625 and $1,124; 50 between $125 arid 
$624. 
Loans: 18 at an average of $489 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $880; 4-year maximum, 


$1,760; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due | year from graduation, final payment 
within 10 to 15 years. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $72. 


Worcester Junior College 


Worcester (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—484, _first- 
time—925; tuition and required fees, 
$435; no facilities for board and 
room). 

‘Employment: 14 students at an average of $250. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Worcester (private; men; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—890, first- 
time—258; tuition and required fees, 
$800; board and room, $635): loans 
limited to juniors and seniors. 
Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$590; total, 177 at an average of $499. Range: 1 be- 
tween $1,625 and $2,124; 35 between $625 and $874; 129 
between $375 and $624; 12 below $375. 
Loans: 31 at an average of $322. Annua] maximum, 
$300; 4-year maximum, $1,200; 3 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due 6 months after grad- 
uation. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Adrian College 


Adrian (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enroliment: full- 
time—295 first-time—119; tuition 
and required fees, $420; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$191; total, 118 (20 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $192. Range: 87 between $125 and 
$374; 31 below $125. 


Albion College 


Albion (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,250, _first- 
time—435; tuition and required fees, 
$500; board and room, $670). 
Scholarships: 132 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$170; total, 343 (4 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $175. Range: 6 between $625 and 
$874; 24 between $375 and $624; 313 between $125 and 
$374. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average cf $264; 420 others at an average of $196, . 


Alma College 


Alma (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—646, first-time—233; tuition 
and required fees, $430; board and 
room, $550). 


Scholarships; 110 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $82; total, 256 (10 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $118. Range: 12 between $375 and 
$624; 52 between $125 and $374; 191 below $125. 

Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $125; 
total, 8 at an average of $500. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $100; upperclassman, $250; 4-year maximum, 
$750; 3 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due within 6 months, final payment 
within 1 year. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at 


"an average of $250; 100 others at an average of $210. 


Alpena Community College 


Alpena (public; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—110, first-time— 
82; tuition and required fees, $140 
no facilities for board and room). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$139. Range: 10 between $125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $52. 


Aquinas College 
Grand Rapids (Catholic; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—628, first-time— 
228; tuition and required fees, $325; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $233; total, 45 (28 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $280. Range: 43 between $125 and 
$374; 2 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers on same curriculum to other institution be- 
fore graduation. 


Employment: 35 students at an average of $260. 


Bay City Junior College 
Bay City (public; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—664, first-time— 
696; tuition and required fees, $130; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 66 at an average of $46. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 61 below $125. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $184. 


Calvin College 


Grand Rapids (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,479, first-time— 
549; tuition and required fees, $300; 
board and room, $390). 
Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $194, all between 
$125 and $374. 


Loans: 45 at an average of $136 (not available to enter- 
ing fress»men). Annual maximum, $500; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; final payment due 
with 6 months for typical loans. 

Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $367; 240 others at an average of $167. 


Calvin Theological Seminary 
Grand Rapids (Protestant; men; 
grants first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—109; tuition and required fees, 
$75; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 2 to entering students at an average of 

$1,150; total, 5 at an average of $600. Range: 1 between 

$1,625 and $2,124; 4 between $125 and $374. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Central Michigan College 
Mount Pleasant (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—-3,927, first- 
time—833; tuition and required fees, 
$180; board and room, $500 to $605). 
Scholarships: 568 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$187. Range: 2 between $625 and $874; 566 between 
$125 and $374. 


Loans: 126 at an average of $187 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, 
$300, upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, $1,500; 
original interest 4 percent, first renewal 6 percent, 
second renewal 7 percent; payment due within 1 year 
but may be renewed. 


Employment: 988 students at an average of $136. 


Cleary College 
Ypsilanti (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—213, first- 
time—218; tuition and required fees, 
$348; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Iaan: 1 to an entering freshman at $134. Annual 

maximum, $280; 4-year maximum, $300; 4 percent 

interest before and after leaving institution; first pay- 


ment due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after gradua- 
tion 


Employment: 12 students at an average of $156. 


Detroit Bible Institute 
Detroit (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—121, first-time—61; tuition 
and required fees, $160; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$160; total, 10 at an average of $63. Range: 2 between 
$125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


Loans: 41 at an average of $61; 4-year maximum, $480. 
_ 2 percent interest after leaving school; final payment 
due 12 months after graduation. Only uppe:classmen 
eligible for long-term loans. 


Employment: 14 students at an average of $236. 


Detroit College of Law 
Detroit (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—130; tuition and required 
fees, $360; no facilities fur board and 
room). 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $1,000. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Detroit Institute of Technology 


Detroit (private; men, women; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—685, 
first-time—249; tuition and required 
fees, $436 for general undergraduates, 
$470 to $600 for professional students; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$239; total, 66 (4 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $331. Range: 51 between $125 and 
$624; 15 below $125. 


Employment; 49 students at an average of $397, 


Eastern Michigan College 


Ypsilanti (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—2,810 _first-time— 
900; tuition and required fees, $180; 
board and room, $590). 
Scholarships: 250 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$86; total, 550 at an average of $90, all below $125. 
Employment: 493 students at an average of $329. 


Emmanuel Missionary College 


Berrien Springs (Protestant; coed. ; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—610, _first-time— 
325; tuition and required fees, $505; 
board and room, $495). , 


Scholarships: 131 at an average of $97. 
Loans: 9 at an average of $125. 
Employment: 704 students at an average of $657. 


Ferris Institute 


Big Rapids (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees ; enrollment: 
full-time— 1,021; first-time—383 ; tui- 
tion and required fees, $155; board 
and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 84 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$102; total, 163 at an average of $102. Range: 1 be- 
tween $875 and $1,124, 1 between $375 and $624; 3 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 158 below $125. 
Loans: 126 at an average of $46, Annual maximum, 


approximately $300; 3 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 30 days, final payment 
no later than 2 years, after leaving or graduation. 


Employment: 350 students at an average of $114. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Flint Junior College 
Flint (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment; full-time—1,312; first-time— 
906; tuition and required fees, $180; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 64 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$51; total, 124 at an average of $65. Range: 7 between 
$125 and $374; 117 below $125. 
Employment: 36 students at an average of $57. 


General Motors Institute 


Flint (private; men; grants first 
professional degrees ; enrollment: full- 
time—2,588; first-time—-646; tuition 
and required fees, $434; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Loans: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of $300; 
total, 74 at an average of $365. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $580; upperclassman, $490; 4-year maximum, 
$2,050; 3 percent interest after leaving institution. 
Loans to be retired at yearly rate according to con- 
tractural arrangement. 


Employment: 360 students at an average of $100. 


Gogebic Community College 
Ironwood (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time-—134, _first- 
time-—78; tuition and required fees, 
$163; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$75; total, 11 at an average of $77. Range: 4 between 

$125 and $874; 7 below $125. 

Employment: 9 students at an average of $73. 


Grand Rapids Junior College 
Grand Rapids (public; coed.; 2- 


year; enrollment: full-time—994, 
first-time—766; tuition and required 


fees, $165; no facilities for board 
and room). 


Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$175; total, 63 at an average of $181. Range: 60 be- | 


tween $125 and $374; 3 below $125. 
Employment: 114 students at an average of $61. 


Henry Ford Community College 
Dearborn (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 


roliment: full-time—946, first-time— 
963; tuition and required fees, $130; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $270. 
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Highland Park junior College 


Highland Park (public; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—1,232, 
first-time—687; no tuition, fees, $16; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200. 


Hillsdale College 


Hillsdale (private; coed; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
591, first-time—250; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $530; board and room 
$640). 
Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$181; total, 155 at an average of $262. Range: 1 be- 
tween $875 and $1,124; 140 between $125 and $624; 
14 below $125. 
Loans: 10 at an average of $171 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $250; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $500; 5 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; first payment due in 6 months, final pay- 
ment within 2 years. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $135. 


Hope College 


Holland (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—873, first-time—300; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $580). 


Scholarships: 87 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$129; total, 205 (10 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $128. Range: 2 between $875 and $1,124; 


100 between $125 and $624; 103 below $125. 


Loans: 30 at an average of $347. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $400, upperclassman, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 3 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 1 month, final payment 4 
years, after graduation or leaving institution. 
Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $450; 215 others at an average of $180. 


Jackson Junior College 
Jackson (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—410, first-time— 
280; tuition and required fees, $150; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$11); total, 26 at an average of$111. Range: 16 hetween 
$125 and $374; 10 below $125. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $142. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS | 
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Kalamareco College 
Kalamazoo (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time—S0T, first-time—204; tuition 
and required fees, $475; board and 
room, $700) ; recipient of scholarship 
must work while in school either for 
the college or for some firm in town. 


Scholarships: 106 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$255; total, 240 at an average of $277. Range: 12 be- 
tween $625 and $1,374; 192 between $125 and $624; 36 
below $125. 


Loans: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of $348; 
total, 88 at an average of $466. Annual maximum, 
$500; 4-year maximum, $2,000; 3 percent interest after 
student has been out of school for 6 months; first pay- 


ment due from 2 months to 4 years after leaving insti- 
tution. 


Employment: 161 students at an average of $249. 
Lawrence Institute of Technology 


Detroit (private; men; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,537, first-time—510; tuition 
and required fees, $375; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen (without specific 


reference to need) at an average of $379, all between 
$375 and $624. 


Employmen.: 25 students at an average of $400. 


Madonna College 


Livonia (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—108, first-time—46; tuition 
and required fees, $250; board and 
room, $400 to $450). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 39 (34 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $195. Range: 37 between $125 and $374; 


2 below $125; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 17 students at an average of $125. 


Marygrove College 
Detroit (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—670, first-time—249; tuition 
and required fees, $340; board and 
room, $575). 

Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$202; total, 138 at an average of $140. Range: 3 be- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


tween $375 and $874; 55 between $125 and $374; 80 below 
$125. 


Loan; } at $300 (available to juniors and seniors only). 


Maximum, $350; no interest; first payment due I year, 
final payment within 2 to 3 years, after graduation, 


Employ 65 students at an average of $145. 


Mercy College 


Detroit (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—448, first-time—210; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 65 at an average of $304, all between $125 


and $374. Repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 


Loans; 4 at an average of $138 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Maximum, $150; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 1 year, final 


payment 3 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 33 students at an average of $461. 


Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit (private; coed.; non-degree- 


granting; enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—29; tuition re- 
quired fees, $135; board and room, 
$595). 

Scholarships: 1 at $58. 


Employment: 26 students at an average of $169 (esti- 
mated). 


Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology 


Houghton and Sault Ste. Marie 
(public; coei.; grants first profes- 
sional degrees) .* 


HovuGHToNn Cameus (enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,765, _first- 
time—694; tuition and required fees: 
freshmen, $160, others, $123; board 
and room, $572). 

Scholarships: 199 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $118; total, 601. (536 without specific refer- 
ence to need) at an average of $114. Range: 5 
between $625 and $1,124; 92 between $125 and 
$374; 504 below $125. 

Loans: 25 at an average of $376. Annual and 
4-year maximum, $500; 5 percent interest after 
leaving college; final payment due 5 years after 
leaving college. 

Employment: 308 students at an average of $218. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Sauur Maris Brancn (fu))-time 


enrollment—41; tuition and re- 


quired jees, $139; board and room, 
$3550). 


Scholarships: 111 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $81. Range: 6 between $125 and $624; 105 
below $125. ’ 


Employment: 27 students at an average of $278. 


Michigan State University of 

Agriculture and Applied Science 
East Lansing (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—14,269, first-time—3,441; 
tuition and required fees, $204 in 
general, $399 in professional, pro- 
grams; board and room, $660). 


Scholarships: 700 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$169; total, 2,208 (12 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $237. Range: 27 between $875 and 
$1,374; 54 between $375 and $874; 2,127 below $375. 


Loans; 3,259 at an average of $93; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution. 


Employment: 5,960 students at an average of $193. 


Muskegon Community College 


Muskegon (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—485, _first- 
time—360; tuition and required fees, 
$165; no facilities for board and 
room), 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$163; total, 22 at an average of $151. Range: 20 between 
$125 and $374; 2 below $125. 


Employment: 18 students at an average of $205. 


Nazareth College 


Nazareth (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—329, first-time—131; tuition 
and required fees, $240; board and 
room, $580). 


Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$630; total, 24 at an average of $444. 


Loans; 3 at an average of $267. — 
Employment: 10 students at an average of $300. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Northern Michigan College 
Marquette (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: {ull- 
time—85I, first-time—290; tuition 
and required fees, $180; board and 
room, $559). 

Scholarships: 98 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$95; total, 231 (without specific reference to need) at an 


average of $105. Range: 24 between $125 and $374; 
207 below $125. 


Employment: 371 students at an average of $138. 
Northwestern Michigan College 


Traverse City (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—178, first- 
time—168; tuition and required fees, 
$233; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$106; total, 37 at an average of $107. Range: 4 between 
$125 and $374; 33 below $125. 


Employment; 9 students at an average of $110. 


Olivet College 
Olivet (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
251, first-time—91; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $460; board and room, 
$550). 

Scholarships: 39 at an average of $217. 

Employment; 58 students at an average of $174. 


Owosso Bible College 


Owosso (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—103, first-time—38; tui- 
tion and required fees, $113; board 
and room, $378). 

Scholarships: 38 at an average of $230. 

Employment: 40 students at an average of $196. 


Pert Huron Junior College 
Port Huron (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—403, _first- 
time—277; tuition and required fees, 
$125; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$105; total, 26 (22 without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $105, all below $125. 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $170. 
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Siena Heights College 
Adrian (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—392, first-time—101; tuition 
and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $550). 

Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$329; total, 21 at an average of $329. Range: 7 between 


$375 and $874; 14 below $375, repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $200; 49 others at an average of $177. 


South Macomb Community College 
Van Dyke (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment; full-time—198, _first- 
time—152; tuition and required fees, 
$64; no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$94, all below $125. 


Spring Arbor Junior College 
Spring Arbor (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—125, 
first-time—70; tuition and required 
fees, $270; board and room, $420). 

Scholarships: 45 at an average of $80. 

Employment: 65 students at an average of $169. 


University of Detroit 


Detroit (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,088, first time—1,975; 
tuition and required fees, $430; 
board and room, $720). 

Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$221; total, 168 (1 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $338. Range: 4 between $875 and $1,374; 
41 between $375 and $874; 123 below $375. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 509 
students at an average of $246. 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—14,513, first-time—2,900; 
tuition and required fees, $200 for 
general undergraduates, $280 to 


*Also graduate degrees. 


$440 for professional students; board 
and room, $750). 


Scholarships: 529 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $287; total, 3,432 (5 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $225. Range: 12 between $1,125 and 
$1,624; 116 between $625 and $1,124; 2,616 between 
$125 and $624; 788 below $125. 

Zeans: 954 at an average of $233 (mot available to 
entering freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, 
$600; professional school maximum, $1,800; 3 percent 
interest when current, 6 percent when loan is past due, 
before and after leaving school; first payment due on 
installment notes in first month, on demand notes 
within 4 to 6 months; final payment due within 4 to 
6 years. 

Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 3,443 
students at an average of $280 (estimated). 


Wayne State University 


Detroit (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—7,195, first-time—1,578; tuition 
and required fees, $220 for general 
undergraduates, $260 to $543 for 
professional students; board and 
room, $825 to $1,070). 
Scholarships: Approximately 60 to entering freshmen 
at an average of $108; total, 545 at an average of $105. 
Range: 54 between $125 and $624; 491 below $125. 
Loans: 580 at an average of $84. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $110, upperclassman, $220; 4-year maximum, 
$770; 0 to 5 percent interest, depending upon fund, 
after leaving school, 


Employment: 879 students at an average of $27. 


Western Michigan College. . 


Kalamazoo (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—4,735,  first- 
time—1,555; tuition and required 
fees, $180; board and room, $571). 
Scholarships: 305 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $61; total, 1,080 (1,076 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $58. Range: 48 between $125 
and $874; 1,032 below $125. 
Loans: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of $57; 
total, 196 at an average of $82. Maximum at any one 
time, $100; 5 percent interest before and after leaving 
school; first payment due from 30 days to 1 year, = 
payment within 1 year. 


Employment: 690 students at an average of $271. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College and Theological 
Seminary 


Minneapolis (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—706, first-time—317; tuition 
and required fees, $452; board and 
room, $446). 

Scholarships; 56 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$183; total, 86 (41 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $166. Range: 1 between $375 and $624; 
56 between $125 and $374; 29 below $125. 


Employment: 160 students at an average of $163. 


Austin Junior College 
Austin (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—221, _first-time— 
112; tuition and required fees, $132; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $118. 


Bethany Lutheran College and 
Theological Seminary 
Mankato (Protestant; coed.; 2-year 
college and 3-year seminary; enroll- 
ment: full-time—75, first-time—45; 


tuition and required fees, $260; 


board and room, $315). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 11 (8 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $102. 


Loans: Annual and 4year maximum, $1,000. No 
interest. 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $146. 


Bethel College and Seminary 


St, Paul (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—511, 
first-time—174; tuition and required 
fees, $360; board and room, $456). 


Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$43; total, 103 (23 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $86. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
18 between $125 and $374; 82 below $125. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $184; total, 76 at an average of $350. 
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Brainerd Junior College 
Brainerd (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—129, first-time— 
88; tuition and required fees, $126; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 3 students at an average of $105. 


Carleton College 


Northfield (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—903, first-time—287; tuition 
and required fees, $660; board and 
room, $730). 
Scholarships: 107 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$350; total, 306 (10 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $352. P 
Range: 6 between $1,375 and $1,624; 87 between $375 and 
$1,124; 213 below $375; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution before graduation. 
Loans: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of $214; 
total, 37 at an average of $225. 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 5 percent interest after leaving institution: 
first payment due October 1 after graduation from 
institution or graduate school, final payment within 
a 2-year period. 
Employment: 378 students at an average of $171. 


College of St. Benedict 
St. Joseph (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—251, first-time—116; tuition 
and required fees, $250; board and 
room, $460 to $540). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$110; total, 23 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $122, all below $375. 
Loans: 2 (limited to seniors only) at $500 each. 4 
percent interest after leaving institution; first payment 


due October 1 after graduation, final payment 10 
months later. 


Emplovment: 70 students at an average of $139. 


College of St. Catherine 


St. Paul (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time— 1,131, 
first-time—504; tuition and required 
fees, $360; board and room, $720). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$284; total, 90 at an average of $284, all below $375, 
repayment required if student transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 
Loans: 2 (limited to upperclassmen, preferably seniors) 
at an average of $288; no interest. 
Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,080; 193 others at an average of $197. 
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College of St. Scholastica 


Duluth (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—335, first-time—110; tuition 
and required fees, $175; board and 
room, $850). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$95; total, 81 at an average of $169. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $874; 76 below $375; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 11 at an average of $449 (not available to fresh- 
men as arule). Annual maximum, $850; 4-year maxi- 
mum, approximately $1,000: 3 percent interest after 
student leaves institution; first payment due Septem- 
ber following end of academic year, final payment in 
about 2 years. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $107. 


College of St. Teresa 


Winona (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—615, first-time—246; tuition 
and required fees, $425; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships: 72 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 267 (165 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $243. Range: 38 between $625 and 
$1,124; 44 between $125 and $624; 185 below $125. 


Employment: 126 students at an average of $125. 


College of St. Thomas 


St. Paul (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,363, _first- 
time—474; tuition and required fees, 
$485; board and room, $625). 
Scholarships: 92 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 188 (19 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $197. Range: 84 between $125 and 
$624; 104 below $125. 


Loans: 17 at an average of $168. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $150, upperelassman, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest beginning 2 years after leaving 


institution; first payment due 2, final payment 5, years 
after graduation. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $239. 
Concordia College 
Moorhead (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,333, first-time—519; tuition 


and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $465). 


“Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 108 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$201; total, 313 (approximately 125 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $196. Range: 49 
between $375 and $624; 175 between $125 and $374; 89 
below $125. 


Loans: 73 at an average of $508 (not available to fresh- 
men, except in emergencies), Annual maximum, 
$500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 6 percent interest after 
semester in which debt is incurred; first payment due 
within 4 months, final payment in 2 years. 


Employment: 250 students at an average of $277. 


Ely Junior College 
Ely (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—89, first-time—44; 
tuition and required fees, $50; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarship: 1 to an entering freshman (without 
specific reference to need) at $60. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $413. 


Eveleth Junior College 


Eveleth (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—91, first-time— 
55; tuition and required fees, $75; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen (2 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $42. 
Employment: 1 student at $200. 


Gustavus Adolphus College 


St. Peter (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,004, first-time—395; tuition 
and required fees, $536; board and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 120 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$163; total, 222 (20 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $194. Range: 6 between $875 and 
$1,124; 144 between $125 and $624; 72 below $125, Schol- 
arships granted for a period of 2 or more years stipulate 
that the student is required to repay the scholarship if 
he does not complete his work for a degree at the 
institution. 
Loans: 25 at an average of $349 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $500, 
upperelassman, $700; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 2 per- — 
ceat interest before, 3 or 5 percent after, leaving in- 
stitution; first payment due 2 years, final payment 3 
years, after leaving school. 
Employment: 296 students at an average of $171. 


Hamline University 


St. Paul (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—1,206, 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


first-time—307; tuition and required 
fees, $475 for general undergraduates, 
$565 in professionai school; board 
and room, $505). 
Scholarships: 103 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$189; total, 256 (35 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $199. Range: 1 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 36 between $375 and $874; 219 below $375. 


Loans: 2 to freshmen at an average of $163; total, 32 at 
an average of $241. Annual maximum: freshman, 
$250, upperclassman, $450; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 
5 percent interest after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due within 3 months, final payment 4 years, 
after graduation. 


Emplcyment: 45 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $157; 139 others at an average of $294. 


Hibbing Junior College 


Hibbing (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—266, first-time— 
173; tuition and required fees, $78, 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 6 (4 without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $54. 
Loans: 3 at an average © $33. Annual maximum, 
$250; 4 percent interest after leaving school; payment 
due 1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $350. 


Luther Theological Seminary 


St. Paul (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment:  full-time—461; tuition and 
required fees, $200; board and room, 
$400). 
Loans: 66 at an average of $291. Annual maximum: 
first-year, $400, upperclassman, $500; 1 percent interest 
before, 4 percent after, leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due within 1 to 2 years; final payment within 1 to 
3 years. 


Macalester College 


St. Paul (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,371, first-time—523; tuition 


and required fees, $475 to $485; 


board and room, $518). 


; 81 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$119; total, 177 (27 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $79. Range: 75 between $125 and 
$374; 102 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 12 toseniors at an average of $208. Annual and 
4-year maximum, $300; no interest; first payment due 
within 6 months, final payment within 1 year. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; total, 281 at an average of $88. 


MacPhail College of Music 


Minneapolis (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
91, first-time—33; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $600; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 27 at an average of $150. Range: 16 between 
$125 and $374; 11 below $125. 


Empioyment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $833; total, 11 students at an average of $455. 


Minneapolis College of Music 
Minneapolis (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—164, 
first-time—13; tuition and required 
fees, $554; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $250; total, 

3 at an average of $333. 

Employment: 2 students at an average of $388. 


Minnesota Bible College 


Minneapolis (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—153, first-time—52; tui- 
tion and required fees, $172; board 
and room, $312). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$38; total, 65 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $54. Range: 2 between $125 and $374; 63 
below $125. 


Loans: 10 at rn average of $72 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $150; 5 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due after 1, 
final after 2, years. 

Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $270; 25 others at an average of $29. 


Northwestern College 
Minneapolis (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de-— 
grees; enrollment: full-time—568, 
first-time—162; tuition and required 
fees, $285; board and room, $400). 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$304; total, 17 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $214. Range: 11 between $125 and $374; 6 
below $125. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $033. 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 
Minneapolis (Protestant; men; 


grants first professional degrees; full- 
time enrollment, 63; no tuition, fees, 
or board and room charge). 


Scholarships: 15 at an average $413. Range, 1 between 
$2,125 and $2,624; 14 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $2,500; 
10 others at an average of $300. 


Rochester Junior College 


Rochester (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—285, first-time— 
163; tuition and required fees, $60; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 7 at an average of $100. 
Employment; 10 students at an average of $100. 


St. John’s University 
Collegeville (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment; full-time—1,093, 
first-time—358; tuition and required 
fees, $375; board and room, $460). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$175; -total, 228 (15 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $150. Range: 10 between $375 and 
$874; 51 between $125 and $374; 167 below $125. 


Employment: 320 students at an average of $109. 


St. Mary's College 


Winona (Catholic; men; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
661, first-time—215; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $400; board and room, 
$650). y 

’ Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$400; total, 84 (21 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $310. Range: 1 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 49 between $375 and $874; 34 between $125 and 
$374. 


Employment: 110 students at an average of $229. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


St. Olaf College 


Northfield (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,711, first-time—585; _tui- 
tion and required fees, $480; board 
and room, $530). 
Scholarships: 190 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$145; total, 429 (104 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $197. Range: 2 between $1,125 and $1,374; 
47 between $375 and $874; 204 between $125 and $374; 
176 below $125. 


Loans: 61 at an average cf $270 (not available to fresh- 
men and sophomores). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year 
maximum, $700; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving schoo); first payment due 3 months, fina! pay- 
ment 24 months, after graduation. 


Employment: 25 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $250; 526 others at an average of $144. 


St. Paul Bible Institute © 


St. Paul (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—319, first-time—93;_ tui- 
tion and required fees, $270; board 
and room, $460). 

Scholarships: 2 at an average of $100. 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $433. 


State Teachers College 


Bemidji (public; coed.; grants bache- 

lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 

645, first-time—259; tuition and re- 

quired fees, $120; board and room, 

$450). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$105; total, 22 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $114, all below $375. 


Loans: 13 at an average of $81 (not avilable to freshmen) . 
Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving school; first payment due as 
agreed with borrower, usually after second month of 
teaching. 

Employment: 120 students at an average of $150. 


State Teachers College 


Mankato (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,116, first- 
time—919; tuition and required fees, 
$120; board and room, $486). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$60; tote], 60 at an average of $67. Range: 1 between 
$125 and $374; 59 below $125. 
Employment: 225 students at an average of $173. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


State Teachers College or 
Moorhead (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—844, _first- 
time—302; tuition and required 
fees, $135; board and room, $486). 

Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$109, all below $125. 


Loons: 50 at an average of $50 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $100, 4-year maximum, 
$400; 4 percent interest before and after leaving schoo); 
first payment due within 1 month, final payment 
within 1 year. 


Employment: 82 students at an average of $122. 


State Teachers College 
St. Cloud (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,819, _first-time— 
650; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $465). 
Scholarships : 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 17 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $118. Range: 7 between $125 and $374; 
10 below $125. 
Loans : 110 at an average of $63 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Maximum, $100; 4 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; final payment 
due within 1 year, 


' Employment: 250 students at an average of $66. 


State Teachers College si 


Winona (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—723, first-time— 
246; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $460). 
Scholarships: 56 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$101; total, 81 at an average of $97. Range: 11 between 
$125 and $374; 70 below $125. 
Loans: 26 at an average of $59 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $150: 
2 percent interest before and after leaving institution: 
repayment due within 2 years. 


Employment: 49 students at an average of $122. 


University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth 
(public; coed.; grants bachelor’s and 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment; full-time undergraduate— 
20,766, first-time—5,154; tuition and 
required fees, 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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undergraduates, $100 to $115 for 
professional students; board and 
room, $675). 
Scholarships: 320 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $225; total, 986 at an average of $190. Range: 17 
between $625 and $1,374; 381 between $125 and $624; 
588 below $125. 


Loans: 840 at an average of $153 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maxi- 
imum, $1,000; professional school maximum, $1,500; 
2 percent interest before, 5 percent after, leaving 
institution; final payment due not later than 10 years 
after separation from institution. 

Employment (Duluth branch only): 103 students at 
an average of $287. Information for other campuses 
not available. 


Virginia (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 

roliment: full-time—246, first-time— 

128; tuition and required fees, $100; 

no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 11 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $77, all below $125. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $180. 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 


Lorman (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
643, first-time—215; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $124; board and room, 
$360). 


Scholarships: 68 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$56; total, 121 (24 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $49; all below $125. 


Employment; 45 athletic scholarships at an average of 
$474. 


Belhaven College 
Jackson (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—185, first-time—68; tuition 
and required fees, $325; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$161; total, 94 (20 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $172. Range: 7 between $375 and $624; 
48 between $125 and $374; 39 below $125. 
Employment: 59 students at an average of $131. 
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Blue Mountain College 


Blue Mountain (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—240, first-time—81; 
tuition and required fees, $240; 
board and room, $350). 

Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$117; total, 14 at an average of $107. Range: 2 between 
$125 and $374; 12 below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $250 (not avuilable to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$400; 6 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due 6 months after graduation. 
Employment: 82 students at an average of $110. 


Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 
Wesson (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—359, first-time— 
212; required fees, $15; board and 
room, $270). 

Employment: 58 students at an average of $94. 


Deita State College 
Cleveland (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—484; first-time—151; tuition 
and required fees, $171; board and 
room, $369). 

Employment: 85 students at an average of $117. 


East Central Junior College 
Decatur (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—450, first-time— 
242; required fees, $29; board and 
room, $252). 


Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$160; total, 150 at an average of $133. Range: 55 between 
$125 and $374; 95 below $125. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $90. 


Scooba (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 

rollment: full-time—200, first-time— 

104; board and room, $350): 
Employment: 20 students at an average of $350. 


Hinds Junior College 
Raymond (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—617, first- 


time—356; no tuition and required 
fees; board and room, $270). 


Scholarships: 35 at an average of $259; all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 78 students at an average of $186. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


ltawamba Junior College 
Fulton (public; coed.; 2-year; en. 
rollment: full-time—510, first-time— 
243; tuition and required fees, $40; 
board and room, $324). 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 

average of $240; 40 others at an average of $180. 


Jackson State College 


Jackson (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
972, first-time—351; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $129; board and room, 
$351). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $320; total, 110 at an average of $346. Range: 52 
between $375 and $624; 58 below $375. 


Employment: 168 students at an average of $220. 


Jones County Junior College 
Ellisville (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—7 53, first-time— 
547; required fees, $18; board and 
room, $270). 

Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $150. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $150; 90 others at an average of $150. 


Mary Holmes Junior College 
West Point (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—852, first- 
time—22; tuition and required fees, 
$54; board and room, $202): as a 
mission school asks all boarding 
students to work, averaging a cash 
value of $100 a year. 

Loans: 2 at an average of $50 (not available to fresh- 

men). Annual and 2-year maximum, $100; no in- 


terest; first payment due 6 months, final 1 year, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 42 students at an average of $97. 


Meridian Municipal Junior College 
Meridian (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—386, _ first- 
time—182; tuition and required 
fees, $92; no facilities for board 
and room). 

Scholarships: 31 (without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $77, all below $125. 

Employment: 15 students at an average of $100. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Millsaps College 


Jackson (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—808, first-time—236; tuition 

and required fees, $352; board and 

room, $300). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $152; total, 138 (84 without specific reference to 
need—mostly waivers for pre-ministerial students) at 
an average of $199. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
135 below $375 (pre-ministerial students receiving tui- 
tion waivers are required to pay all back tuition if 
they change their objective from a ministerial career 
to some other field). 


Loans: 2 at an average of $275 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 3 percent interest before and after leaving 
school. 

Employment: 42 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $111; 72 others at an average of $141. 


Mississippi College 


Clinton (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,462, _first- 
time—434; tuition and required fees, 
$253; board and room, $424). 
Scholarships: 74 at an average of $146. Range: 6 
between $625 and $874; 3 between $125 and $374; 65 
below $125. 
Employment: 98 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $46; 682 others at an average of $35. 


Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,645, first- 
time—679; tuition and required fees, 
$148; board and room, $274). 

Scholarships: 108 (40 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $115. Range: 4 between $375 and 
$624; 104 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 186 students at an average of $150. 


Mississippi State College 


State College (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,007, first-time—706; tu- 
ition and required fees, $163; board 
and room, $350). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 85 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$191; total, 251 (198 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $157. Range: 121 between $125 and 
$624; 130 below $125. 

Employment: 50 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $75; 600 others at an average of $197. 


Mississippi State College for Women 
-Columbus (public; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—966, first-time—425; tuition 
and required fees, $173; board and 
room, $374). 

Scholarships: 91 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$139; total, 152 (36 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $141. Range: 101 between $125 and 

$374; 51 below $125. ; 

Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $100; total, 10 at 

an average of $209. 4 percent interest after leaving 

institution. 


Employment: 243 students at an average of $90. 


Mississippi Vocational College 


Itta Bena (public; coed,; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
473, first-time—171; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $117; board and room, 
$333); 
Scholarships: 48 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$158; total, 147 at an average of $174. Range: 24 
between $375 and $624; 59 between $125 and $374; 64 
below $125. 
Employment: 63 students at an average of $140. 


Northwest Mississippi Junior College 


Senatobia (public; eoed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—328, first-time— 
208; tuition and required fees, $48; 
board and room, $270). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 81 at an average of $142. Range: 13 between 
$375 and $624; 40 between $125 and $374; 28 below $125; 
repayment required if student transfers to other insti- 
tution before graduation. 


Employment: 39 students at an average of $110. 


Perkinston Junior College 
Perkinston (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—407, first-time— 
255; tuition and required fees, $32; 
board and room, $310). 
Employment: 110 students at an average of $182 (in- 
cluding 25 athletic scholarships at an average of $340 
per student). 
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Rust College 
Holly Springs (Protestant; coed.; 

grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—208, _first-time— 
110; tuition and required fees, $178; 
board and room, $324). 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$139; total, 62 at an average of $123. Range: 2 between 

$375 and $624; 29 between $125 and $374; 31 below $125. 

Employment: 73 students at an average of $362. 


Southwest Mississippi Junior College 


Summit (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—2651, first-time— 
104; tuition and required fees, $47; 
board and room, $270). 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $185. 


Tougaloo Southern Christian College 


Tougaloo (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—319, first-time—l131; tuition 
required fees, $300; board and room, 
$370). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$164; total, 125 at an average of $148. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 124 below $375. 
Employment: 108 students at an average of $124. 


University of Mississippi 
University (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,462, first-time—659; tu- 
- ition and reguired fees, $184 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $92 to $142 in 
professional schools; board and room, 
$600); 50 awards are available each 


year to a restricted out-of-State 
territory. 


: 120 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 190 (12 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $174, all between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 21 at an average of $119 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, 
upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $300; $1,000 in 
Professional schools; 444 percent interest before and 
after leaving school; payment due 1 year after date. 
Employment: 463 students at an average of $367. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


William Carey College 


Hattiesburg (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—334, first-time—80; tui- 
tion and required fees, $170; board 
and room, $340). 


Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; total, 04 at an average of $272; Range: 34 between 
$375 and $624: 60 below $375. 


Employment; 111 students at an average of $88. 


Central Bible Institute 


Springfield (private ; coed. ; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—619, first-time—268; tui- 
tion and required fees, $282; board 
and room, $460). 


Scholarships; 20 at an average of $85; all below $125. 
Employment: 200 students at an average of $201. 


Central College 


Fayette (Protestant; coed; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—594, first-time—203; tuition 
and required fees, $425; board and 
room, $440). 
Scholarships: 82 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$138; total, 190 (117 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $172, all between $125 and $374, 
Loans: 18 at an average of $182. Annus) maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperciessman, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$1,100, 1 percent interest before, 4 percent alter, 


leaving school. 


Employment; 24 veaching and research assistants at an 
average of $72; 121 others at an average of $136. 


Central Missouri State College 


Warrensburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,800, _first- 
time—741; tuition and required fees, 
$81; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 170 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $58, all below $125. 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $99; 287 others at an average of $88. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Christian College 
Columbia (Protestant; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—366, 


first-time—236; tuition and required 
fees, $300; board and room, $1,070). 
Scholarships: 92 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$83; total, 130 (115 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $99. Range: 11 between $125 and $324; 
119 below $125. 

Loan: 1 at $181. Annual maximum, $200; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 
9 days, fina) payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 60 students at an average of $133. 


College of St. Teresa 


Kansas City (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—305, first-time—132; tuition 
and required fees, $360; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$154; total, 47 (39 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $24. The student is billed for the 
amount of the scholarship if he transfers to other 


institution before graduation. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $100; 
7 others at an average of $200. 


Concordia Seminary 


St. Louis (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full time undergraduate—711; 
tuition and required fees, $163; 
board and room, $420). 
Loans: 90 at an average of $143 (not available to first- 
term students). Annual maximum, $250; 1 percent 


interest before, 3 percent after, leaving institution: 
final payment due within 1 year from time Joan is 


granted (maximum of § years from date of graduation). 
Employment; 207 students at an average of $89. 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas City 


Kansas City (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—71, 
first-time—24; tuition and required 
fees, $525; board and room, $625). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$175; total, 20 at an average of $195. Range: 8 between 
$125 and $624: 12 below $125. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $385; 6 others at an average of $733. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Cottey College 
Nevada (private; women; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—230, _first- 


time—155; tuition and required fees, 
$325; board and room, $725). 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $125. 


Culver-Steckton College 


Canton (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—315, first-time—105; tuition 
and required fees, $480; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships: 84 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$182; total, 212 (22 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $180. Range: 10 between $625 and 
$1,124; 55 between $125 and $624; 147 below $125, 


Leans: 8 at an average of $206 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4year maximum, 
$300; 5 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 60 days after graduation. 

Employment: 11 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $114; 60 others at an average of $184. 


Springfield (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—611,- first- 
time—298; tuition and required fees, 
$414; board and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 86 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$297: total, 177 (5 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $144. Range: 83 between $125 and $374; 
04 below $125; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 
Loans! 33 at an average of $280 (not available to fresti- 


men). Annus) maximum, $350, 4year maximum, 
$75; 3 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due 6 months after graduation. 

Employment: 38 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $90; 90 others at an average of $144. 


Eden Theological Seminary 


Webster Groves (Protestant; men, 
women; grants first professional de- 


grees; enrollment: full-time—143, 
tuition and required fees, $36; board 
and room, $495). 


Scholarships: 11 at an average of $355. Range: 1 be- 
tween $1,375 and $1,624; 1 between $625 and $874; 9 be- 
tween $125 and $374. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 2 toentering students at an average of $145; total 
8-at an average of $159. Maximum to entering stu- 
dents, $209, upperclassman annual maximum, $250; 
maximum for the entire program, $400; no interest. 


Employment: 7 students at an average of $273. 


Hannibal-La Grange College 


Hannibal (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—305, _first- 
time—145; tuition and required fees, 
$319; board and room, $460). 

Scholarships: 155 at an average of $168. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $281. 

Employment: 110 students at an average of $157. 


Harris Teachers College 


St. Louis (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,067, first-time—435; tuition 
and required fees, $40; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Employment: 26 students at an average of $337. 


Joplin Junior College 
Joplin (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—397, _first-time— 
271; tuition and required fees, $51; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$63; total, 62 at an average of $69, all below $125. 
Employment: 11 students at an average of $54. 


Junior College of Flat River 
Flat River (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—178, _first- 
time—141; required fees, $50; no 
faciities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 25 (15 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $50, all below $125. 


Junior College of Kansas City 
Kansas City (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—-956, _first- 


time—1,177; tuition and required 
fees, $83). 
scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$89, all below $125. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $172 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 6 percent interest after graduation; 
first payment due 1 year after graduation from a senior 
college or university. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $172 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Kansas City Art Institute and School of 
Design 

Kansas City (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time—198, first-time—46; 
tuition and required fees, $430; 
board and room, $450). 

Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$400; total, 43 at an average of $204. Range: 21 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 22 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $161 (not available to fresh. 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $360; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 30 
days after close of school. 


Employment: 12 students at an average of $356. 


Kansas City Bible College 
Kansas City (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—102, first-time—39; tui- 
tion and required fees, $120; board 
and room, $504). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$131. Range: 6 between $125 and $374, 2 below $125. 


Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $50; 
total, 6 at an average of $67; no interest. 


Employment: 30 students at an average of $208. 


Kansas City College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery 
Kansas City (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; full-time 
enrollment—378; tuition and _ re- 
quired fees, $663; no facilities for 
board and room). 


Employment: 43 students at an average of $285. 


Kirksville College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery 
Kirksville (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—314; tuition and required 
fees, $700; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 7 at an average of $350, all between 
$125 and $374. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $587 (not available to first- 
year students). Annual maximum, $700; 4-year 
maximum, $1,400; 3 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution; final payment due within 3 years. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,800; 18 others at an average of $465. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Lincoln University 
Jefferson City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time—660, first-time—140; tuition 
and required fees, $90; board and 
room, $425). 

Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$94; total, 40 at an average of $110. Range: 6 between 

$125 and $374; 34 below $125. 

Employment: 157 students at an average of $137. 


Lindenwood College for Women 


St. Charles (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—361, first-time—220; tui- 
tion and required fees, $525; board 
and room, $850). 


Scholarships: 170 at an average of $274. Range: 30 
between $375 and $874; 100 between $125 and $374; 40 
below $125. 

Employment: 135 students at an average of $227. 


Missouri Valley College 
Marshall (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—400, | first-time—127; tuition 
and required fees, $450; board and 
room, $540 to $576). 

Scholarships: 141 at an average of $298. 

Loans: 11 at an average of $405. 

Employment: 125 students at an average of $252. 


Moberly Junior College 
Moberly (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—150, first-time— 
76; tuition and required fees, $35; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$62; total, 30 (7 without specific reference to Pane, 95 
an average of $44, all below $125. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College 
Kirksville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,250, first- 
time—392; tuition and required fees, 
$84; board and room, $491). 


Scholarships; 90 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$41; total, 150 (75 without specific reference to need) at 
an 8verage of $40, all below $125. 

Employment: 180 students at an average of $164. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College 


Maryville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,221, first-time—542; tuition 
and required fees, $82; board and 
room, $410). 
Scholarships: 52 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $40. 
Loans: 220 at an average of $82; no interest. 
Employment: 250 students at an average of-$64. 


Park College 
Parkville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—345, first-time—126; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $396, plus 12 hours of work per 
week). 

Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$237; total, 160 at an average of $227. Range: 31 be- 

tween $375 and $874; 129 below $375. 


Loans: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of $227; 
total, 78 at an average of $266. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $150, upperclassman, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$800; 5 percent interest after leaving institution: first 
payment due month after obtaining a job, final pay- 
ment due 5 to 16 years after graduation from institution 
or after finishing graduate work. 

Employment: 61 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $160, 235 others at an average of $197. 


Rockhurst College 


Kansas City (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—575, 
first-time—310; tuition and required 
fees, $430; board and room, $570). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$175; total, 81 (14 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $242. Range: 22 between $375 and $624 
33 between $125 and $375; 26 below $125. 


Employment: 15 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $229; 28 others at an average of $299. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences 
St. Louis (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—342, first- 
time—69; tuition and required fees, 
$500; board and room, $900). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 7 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $57. Range: 4 between $125 and $374: 3 
below $125. 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $400. 


St. Lovis University 


St. Louis (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,115, first-time—1,841; 
tuition and required fees, $500 for 
general undergraduates, $650-$900 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $750). Does not include cor- 
porate colleges: Fontbonne, Mary- 
ville, Webster. 
Scholarships: 24 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$560; total, 580 at an average of $412. Range: 3 between 
$1,125 and $1,624, 4 between $625 and $1,124; 565 bet ween 
$125 and $624: 8 below $125. 


Loans: 36 at an average of $250 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4year maximum, 
$1,500; some funds requiring no interest, others 2 per- 
cent until maturity of loan, 6 percent after maturity 
of loan. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $375; 220 others at an average of $452. 


St. Paul's College 
Concordia (Protestant; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—61, iirst-time— 
34; tuition and required fees, $212; 
board and room, $280). 

Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $160: total, 

2 at an average of $130. 

Employment: 4 students at an average of $78. 

Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment; full- 
time—1,619, first-time—625; tuition 
and required fees, $84; board and 
room, $378). 


Scholarships: 193 at an average of $55. Range: 1 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 192 below $125. 


Employment: 16 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $135; 215 others at an average of $143. 


Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: fuil-time — 384, _first- 


time—190; tuition and required fees, 
$250; board and room, $320). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 231 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $125. 


Employment: 230 students at an average of $43. 


Southwest Missouri State College 


Springfield (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enroliment: full- 
time — 2,216, first-time — 775; re- 
quired fees, $80; board and room, 
$500). 

Scholarships: 85 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$80; total, 96 (85 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $80, all below $125. 


Employment: 229 students at an average of $501. 


Stephens College 


Columbia (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time — 1,391, first- 
time—742; tuition and required fees, 
$575; board and room, $1,200). 
Scaolarships: 26 at an average of $297 (not available to 


entering students). Range: 5 between $375 and $624; 
19 between $125 and $374; 2 below $125. 


Leans: 4 at an average of $269 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400. 6 percent interest 12 
months after student leaves school. 


Employment: Approximately 320 students at an aver- 
age of $189. 


Tarkio College 


Tarkio (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time — 224, first-time — 88; tuitior 
and required fees, $320; board and 
room, $478). 
Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$154; total, 52 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $288. Range: 38 between $125 and $374; 
14 below $125. 


Loans: 7 at an average of $200 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $150; 4-year maximu.n, 
$150; 4-year maximum, $450; 6 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due after 1 year. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $100. 


University of Kansas City 


Kansas City (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate — 1,672, first-time—1,400; 
tuition and required fees, $460 for 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


general undergraduates, $460 to $700 
for professional students; no facilities 
for board and room), 
Scholarships: 149 (4 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $456. Range: 12 between $875 and 
$1,374; 87 between $375 and $874; 49 between $125 and 
$374; 1 below $125. 
Loans: 27 at an average of $371 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500, profes- 
sional school maximum, $1,400; 4 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due first of year follow- 
ing graduation. 
Employment: 132 students at an average of $124. 


University of Misseuri 


Columbia and Rolla (public; cced.; 
grants helor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate — 9,742, first-time— 
2,752; tuition and required fees, $160 
for undergraduates, $150 to $460 
for professional students; board and 
room, $560). 
Scholarships: 718 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $187; total, 927 (168 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $249. Range: 84 between $625 
and $1,124; 90 between $375 and $624; 634 between $125 
and $374; 119 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution before graduation; any 
refunded fees are credited back to the scholarship fund. 
Loans: 95 to entering freshmen at an average of $105; 
total, 386 at an average of $149. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $1,000; 4 percent in- 
terest before and after leaving school increasing to 8 
percent if account becomes delinquent. Repayment 
installments begin on graduation at a monthly rate 
reasonable with income, average $20 per month. 
Employment: 228 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $450; 1,852 others at an average of $236 
(estimated). 


Washington University 


St. Louis (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—4,482, first-time—913; tui- 
tion and required fees, $600 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $525 to $906 
for professional students; board and 
room, $800). 

Scholarships: 107 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $330; total, 634 (114 without specific reference to 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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need) at an average of $403. Range: 62 between $625 
and $1,124; 489 between $125 and $624; 83 below $125. 
Loans: 160 at an average of $273 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum equivalent to tuition, 
4-year maximum, $800, professional] school maximum, 
$1,000. 3 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due 1 year, fina] payment 4 years, after 
Jeaving the university. 

Employment: 7 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $500; total, 554 students at an average of 
$162. 


Westminster College 


Fulton (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—362, first-time—140; tuition 
and required fees, $600; board and 
room, $549). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$238; total, 86 (16 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $222. Range: 71 between $125 and 
$624; 15 below $125. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $400. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,800. 3 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due 3 months, final payment 5 years, 
after graduation or withdrawal. 


Employm.nt: 25 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $111; 56 others at an average of $178. 


William Jewell College 


Liberty (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—677, first-time—203; tuition 

and required fees, $454; board and 

room, $510). 
Scholarships: 585 at an average of $157. Range: 6 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 520 between $125 and $374; 50 
below $125; repayment required of percentage of tui- 
tion if student transfers to other institution except 
during first 5 weeks of school. 


Employment: 210 students st an average of $160. 


William Woods College | 
Fulton (Protestant; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—334, _first- 


time—221; tuition and required fees, 

$600; board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $179; total, 100 at an average of $194. Range: 2 
between $375 and $624; 88 between $125 and $374; 10 
below $125. 


Employment: 166 students at an average of $69. 
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Carroll College 
Helena (Catholic; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
538, first-time—174; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $330; board and room, 
$460). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$165; total, 118 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $173. Range: 8 between $625 and $874; 
80 between $125 and $374; 30 below $125. 
Employment: 70 students at an average of $260. 


College of Great Falls 


Great Falls (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—493, first-time—200; tuition 
and required fees, $225; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$195; total, 43 (20 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $190. Range: 42 between $125 and 
$374; 1 below $125. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $862. 


Eastern Montana College of Education 


Billings (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time— 
702, first-time—160; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $186; board and room, 
$570). 
Scholarships: 50 (estimated) to entering freshmen at an 
average of $15; total, 135 (50 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $15. 
Tans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $75; total, 
12 at an average of $72. Interest charged after note is 
past due; first payment due within 3 to 6 months, final 
payment within 6 to 12 months. - 
Employment: 134 students at an average of $101. 
Montana School of Mines 
Butte (public; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enroliment: 
full-time—282, first-time—110; tui- 
tion and required fees, $157; board 
and room, $496). 
Scholarships: 19 (11 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $163. Range: 4 between $375 and $624; 
3 between $125 and $374; 12 below $125. 


Loans; 46 at an average of $86 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 2 percent interest before, 6 percent after, 
leaving institution. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $344. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Montana State College 


Bozeman (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,518, first-time—782; tuition 
and required fees, $156; board and 
room, $460). 

Scholarships: 82 to entering freshmen at an average of 


360; total, 354 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $71, all below $125. 

Loans: 11 at an average of $122. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $100, upperclassman, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$200; 2 percent interest before, 6 percent after, leaving 
institution; final payment due 1 year after date of 
loan, possible renewal. 


Employment: 170 students at an average of $328. 


Montana State University 


Missoula (public; coed; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergraduate— 
2,525, first-time—699; tuition and 
required fees, $132; board and room, 
$534). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
260; total, 397 (200 without specific reference co need) 
at an average of $116. Range: 10 between $125 and 
$624; 387 below $125. 


Loans: 29 at an average of $128 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $650; 4-year maximum, 
$1,500. 2 to 3 percent interest after leaving school. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 1,005 others at an average of $162. 


Northern Montana College 


Havre (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
382, first-time—212; required fees, 
$105; board and room, $525). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen ut an average of 
$128; total, 27 (15 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $88. Range: 8 between $125 and $374; 
19 below $125. 
Employment: 120 students at an average of $253. 


Rocky Mountain College 
Billings (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 


total—213, first-time—94; tuition 
and required fees, $323; board and 
room, $465). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$188; total, 154 at an average of $192. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $624; 96 between $125 and $374; 53 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $150; 
total, 8 at am average of $106. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $300; 6 percent interest after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due June, final payment 4 years, 
after graduation. 

Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 82 others at an average of $241. 


Western Montana College of Education 


Dillon (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
290, first-time—115; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $137; board and room, 
$468). 
Scholarships: 45 at an average of $149. Range: 30 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 15 below $125. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $150 (not available to fresh- 
men); 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 1 year after graduation. 
Employment; 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $80; 85 others at an average of $184. 


College of St. Mary 


Omaha (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—218, first-time—104; tuition 
and required fees, $275; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 55 at an average of $176. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 54 between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 11 at an average of $232 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $275; 3-year maximum, 
$825; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; one 
third due during first year; balance during second year. 
Employment: 16 students at an average of $180. 
Concordia Teachers College 
Seward (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—414, first-time—121; tuition 
and required fees, $120 to $144; 
board and room, $370). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 44 at an average of $104. Range: 7 between 
$125 and $374; 44 below $125. 

Loans: 10 at an average of $120 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $150; 7 
percent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due September, final payment March, following 
graduation. 

Employment: 300 students at an average of $100. 
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Creighton University 


Omaha (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,898, first-time—591 ; tui- 
tion and required fees, $404 for 
general undergraduates, $400 to 
$800 in professional schools; board 
and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$103; total, 476 (113 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of$110. Range: 29 between $375 and $874; 
52 between $125 and $374; 305 below $125. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 76 at an average 
of $136 (not available to freshmen). Annual maxi- 
mum, $600; 4-year maximum, $1,500; 1 to 244 percent 
interest before, 24 to 6 percent after, leaving school. — 


Employment: 113 students at an average of $260. 


Dana College 
Blair (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—245, first-time—102; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $424). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$125; total, 61 at an average of $127. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 50 between $125 and $374; 10 below $125. 
Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average pf $247; 74 others at an average of $230. 


Doane College 
Crete (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—317, first-time—139; tuition 
and required fees, $354; board and 
room, $475). 

Scholarships: 86 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$123; total, 172 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $124. Range: 6 between $375 and $874; 
39 between $125 and $374; 127 below $125. 

Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $272; 
total, 16 at an average of $254; 6 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution; first payment due in 
about 90 days, final payment in 1 year. 

Employment: 167 students at an average of $127. 


Duchesne College 
Omaha (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—231, _first-time—99; tuition 
and required fees, $405; board and 
room, $640). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 24 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$149; total, 67 at an average of $188. Range: 3 between 
$625 and $) 124; 23 between $125 and $624; 41 below $125. 


Employment: 28 students at an average of $111. 


Fairbury Junior College 


Fairbury (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—195, first-time— 
105; tuition and required fees, $120; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 


+50; total, 60 (30 without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $50, all below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $50 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $100; no interest. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $40. 


Grace Bible Institute 


Omaha (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—286, first-time—97; tuition 
and required fees, $180; board and 
.-room, $400). 

Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen (without specific 

reference to neod) at an sverage of 350. 

Employment: 131 students at an average of $107. 


Hastings College 


Hastings (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—640, first-time—290; tuition 
and required fees, $350; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 103 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$52; total, 225 (161 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $116. Range: 100 between $125 and 
$374; 125 below $125. 


Loans: 5at an average of $250 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 5 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment duc 4 months after graduation. 


Employment: 210 students at an average of $114. 


Luther Junior College 
Wahoo (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—1 19, first- 


time—60; tuition and required fees, 
$317; board and room, $368 for boys, 
$378 for girls). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100, all below $125. 

Employment: 46 students at an average of $147. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


McCook Junior College 


MeCook (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—220, first-time— 
135; tuition and required fees, $140; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 60 (25 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $71; all below $125. 


Employment: 15 students et an average of $100. 


Midland College 


Fremont (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—391, first-time—168; tuition 
and required fees, $350; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 111 (12 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $222. Range: 76 between $125 and $374; 
35 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $447 (not available to fresh - 
men). Maximum, 9600; 6 percent interest after leav- 
ing institution; first payment due within 3 months, 
final within 2 years. 


Employment: 80 students at an average of $176. 


Nebraska State Teachers College 


Kearney (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
1,099, first-time—443; tuition and 
required fees, $120; room, $135, esti- 
mated cafeteria board, $324). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 
960; total, 90 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $60. 
Employment: 170 students st an average of $206. 


Nebraska State Teachers College 


Peru (public; coed.; grants bachelor’s 
degrees; enroliment: full-time—463, 
first-time—154; tuition and required 
fees, $120; board and room, $420). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$60; total, 35 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $60. 
Loans: 8 at an average of $85 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $100, 4-ye\r maximum, 
$300; 4 percent interest before and after leaving school ; 
first payment due within 6 months, final payment 
within a year, after graduation. 
Employment: 185 students at an average of $75. 


Tat 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Nebraska State Teachers College 


Wayne (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
888, first-time—377; tuition and 
required fees, $120; board and room, 
approximately $460). 
Scholarships: 6 at an average of $83, all below $125. 
Employment: 154 studenis at an average of $104. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University 


Lincoln (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—812, first-time—364; tuition 
and required fees, $330; board and 
room, $510). 

Scholarships: 300 at an average of $04. Range: 20 

between $125 and $374; 289 below $125. 

Employment: 272 students at an average of $64. 


Norfolk Junior College 


Norfolk (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—195, _first- 
time—171; tuition and required 
fees, $112; no facilities for board 
and room), 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$42; total, 41 at an average of $42, all below $125. 


Scottsbluff College 


Scottsbluff (public; coed.;. 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—259, _first- 
time—184; tuition and required 
fees, $108; no facilities for board 
and room). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; total, 52 (45 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $106. s 


Employment: 12 students at an average of $167. 


Union College 


Lincoln (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—598, first-time—217; tuition 
and required fees, $480; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$86; total, 61 at an average of $109. Range: 8 between 
$125 and $624; 53 below $125, 
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Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $195; 
total, 35 at an average of $214. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $250, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first. payment due within 1 to 3 months, final 
payment within 3 to 6 months. 


Employment: 577 students at an average of $385. 


University of Nebraska 


Lincoln (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—6,980, first-time—1,663). 


Lincotn Campus (tuition and required 
fees, $160; board and room, $570). 
Scholarships: 285 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $116; total, 708 (313 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $178. Range: 
59 between $625 and $1,124; 2390 between $125 
and $624; 410 below $125. 

Loans: 176 at an average of $275 (not available 
to entering freshmen). 2 percent interest before, 
4 percent after, leaving school. 

or MeEpicine, Omana (en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
331; tuition and required fees, $450; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 10 (1 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $360. 

Loans: 20 at an average of $462 (not available to 
entering freshmen). 2 percent interest before, 
4 percent after, leaving institution; first payment 
due 2, final payment 4, years after graduation. 


University of Nevada 


Reno (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time—1,367, _first- 
time—427; tuition and required fees, 
$130; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $626; total, 209 (19 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $631. Range: 100 between 
$875 and $1,124; 68 between $125 and $624; 41 below 
$125. 
Loans: 53 at an average of $154 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Interest ranges from 0 to 4 percent 
before and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 244 students at an average of $101. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Colby Junior College for Women 


New London (private; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—526, 
first-time—307; tuition and required 
fees, $850; board and room, $850). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$768; total, 60atan average of $303. Range: 2 between 
$1,625 and $2,124; 12 between $375 and $874; 46 below 
$375. 
Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 8 at an average of $213. 2-year maximum, $1,000; 
6 percent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment 3 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 275 students at an average of $38. 


Dartmouth College 


Hanover (private; men; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,792, first-time—749; tuition 
and required fees, $980; board and 
room, $670). 
Scholarships: 207 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $1,034; total, 668 (30 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $887. Range: 150 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 300 between $625 and $1,124; 218 
below $625. 


Leans: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of $215; 
total, 314 at an average of $293. 4-year maximum 
$1,200. 3 percent interest after leaving school. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,950; 898 others at an average of $152. 


Keene Teachers College 


Keene (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 


undergraduate—624, first-time—175; 
tuition and required fees, $185; 
board and room, $500). 


Scholarships: 44 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$143; total, 145 at an average of $150, all between $125 
and $374; repayment not required if recipient teaches 
1 year in New Hampshire for each year of scholarship. 


Loans: 91 at an average of $88 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, 
upper classman, $250; 4-year maximum, $500. 4 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due 1 year 
after graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $500; 160 others at an average of $200. 


*Also graduate degrees, 


Mount St. Mary College 
Hooksett (Catholic; women; grants 
_bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—-125, first-time—34; tuition 
and required fees, $530; board and 
room, $550). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$513; total, 14 at an average of $641. Range: 4 between 
$625 and $1,374; 10 between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 17 students at an average of $250. 


Plymouth Teachers College 


Plymouth (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—343, first-time— 
113; tuition and required fees, $185; 
board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$159; total, 98 at an average of $150. Range: 95 between 
$125 and $374; 3 below $125; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 
Loans: 26 at an average of $28 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $150, 
upperclassman, $200; 1 to 4 percent interest before, 
6 percent after, leaving school; first payment due 1 


month, final payment 4 or more years, depending 
upon loan fund. 


Employment: 55 students at an average of $352. 


Rivier College 
Nashua (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—183, first 
time—78; tuition and required fees, 
$425; board and room, $450 to $500). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$215; total, 30 (1 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $290. Range: 19 between $125 and 
$624; 11 below $125. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $87. 


St. Anselm's College 


Manchester (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—619, first-time—230; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$461; total, 91 (1 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $623. Range: 38 between $875 and 
$1,124; 53 between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 151 students at an average of $119. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


University of New Hampshire 
Durham (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—3,044, first-time—898; tuition 
and required fees, $310; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 240 to entering freshmen (estimated) at 
an average of $'75; total, 715 (10 without specific refer- 
ence to need) at an average of $155. Range: 28 between 
$375 and $874; 687 below $375. 
Loans: 199 at an average of $208 (not available to en- 
tering freshmen). Annual maximum: freshmen, $100, 
upperclassmen, $300; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 2 per- 
cent interest before, 5 percent after, leaving school; 
first payment due 1 year, subsequent payments $10 
a month after 1 year, $15 after 2 years, after leaving 
college. 
Employment: 1,000 students at an average of $53. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloom field College and Theological 
Seminary 

Bloomfield (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—195, 
first-time—81). 

Scholarships: 25 at an average of $212. 

Employment: 21 students at an average of $160. 


Caldwell College for Women 


Caldwell (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—215, first-time—105; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $750). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$344; total, 33. at an average of $427. Range: 2 between 
$875 and $1,374; 31 between $125 and $624. ’ 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $201. 


Centenary College for Women 


Hackettstown (private; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—471, 
first time—281; inclusive charge for 
tuition and residence, $1,800). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$254; total, 38 at an average of $254. Range: 32 between 
$125 and $624; 6 below $125. 


Loans (not available to entering freshmen): Annual 
maximum, $500; 1 to 3 percent interest after leaving 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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school; first payment due 1 year, final payment 3 
years, from date of withdrawal. 


Employment: 63 students at an average of $197. 


College of St. Elizabeth 


Convent Station (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—473, frst-time— 
143; tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room, $725). 

Scholarships: 66 at an average of $511. 

Employment: 61 students at an average of $124. 


Drew University 


Madison (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment; full-time under- 
graduate—617, first-time—117; tui- 
tion and required fees, $670 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $164 in theo- 
logical school; board and room, $590). 
Scholarships: 77 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$301; total, 38i at an average of $237. Range: 3 between 
$1,125 and $1,624; 5 between $625 and $1,124; 277 between 
$375 and $624; 96 below $125. 


Employment: 21 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 146 others at an average of $178. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford and Teaneck (private; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s degrees;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
2,453, first-time—2,790; tuition and 
required fees, $550; board and room, 
$700). 

Scholarships: 71 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$300; total, 170 at an average of $300, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 42 students at ap average of $400. 


Georgian Court College 


Lakewood (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—182, first-time—48; tuition 
and required fees, $550; board and 
room, $800). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$446; total, 36 at an average of $620. Range: 7 between 


$1,125 and $1,374: 20 between $375 and $874; 9 below 
$375. 


Employment; 27 students at an average of $477, 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Monmouth College 
West Long Branch (private; coed.; 


2-year; enrollment: full-time—322, 
first-time—379; tuition and required 
fees, $480; no facilities for board and 
Toom). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$113; total, 6 at an average of $132, all below $375. 
Leens; 1 to an entering freshman at $177; total, 3 at an 
average of $175. Annual maximum, $600; 6 percent 
interest after student has been out of school 1 year. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $211. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Glassboro (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—516, _first- 
time—210; tuition and requireed 
fees, $150; board and room, $525). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 52 at an average of $100, all below $125. 
Loons: 18 at an average of $144 (not available to entering 


freshmen); no interest; payment required 1 year after 
graduation. 

Employment: 125 students at an average of $320; 25 per- 
cunt of student body may have work with compensa- 
tion of 73 cents an hour credited on tuition, board, and 
room. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Jersey City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—520, first-time—145; tuition 
and required fees, $135; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Employment: 112 students at an average of $56. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Newark (public; coed.; grants bach- 

elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 

undergraduate—681, first-time—186 ; 

tuition and required fees, $156; no 

facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100, all below $125. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $120; carrying charge based 
on amount of loan; first payment due October after 
graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 124 students at an average of $171. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 


undérgraduate—670, first-time—248. 


tuition and required fees, $165; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 24 to.entering freshmen at an average of 
$165, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 168 students at an average of $157. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Trenton (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—941, first-time—319; 
tuition and required fees, $175; 
board and room, $537). 
Scholarships: 8 at an average of $126. Range: 4 
between $125 and $374; 4 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $116 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250; 4-year maximum, 
$500, no interest; first payment due October or No- 
vember following graduation, final payment in 2 or 3 
years. 

Employment: 317 students at an average of $197. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


Upper Montelair (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,200, first-time—371; tuition and 
required fees, $165; board and room, 
$448). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 118 at an average of $100, all below $125. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $144 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$400; no interest; first payment due 6 months, final 
payment approximately 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment; 13 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $285; 304 others at an average of $125. 


Newark College of Engineering 
Newark (public; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate— 1,387, first- 
time—472; tuition and required fees, 
$350; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 65 (1 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $148. Range: 17 between $125 and 
$624; 48 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Loans: 33 at an average of $155; interest ranging from 
0 to 2 percent before and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 122 students at an average of $198. 


Panzer College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene 


East Orange (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment; full- 
time—212, first-time—2; tuition and 
required fees, $600; no facilities for 
board and room): 2 full tuition 
scholarships are available for foreign 
students. 

Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$335; total, 15 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $187. Range: 5 between $125 and $624; 
10 below $125. 


Loans: 1 at $65 (not available to entering freshmen), 
Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; no interest. 


Employment: 24 students at an average of $201. 
Princeton Theslogical Seminary 
Princeton (Protestant; coed.; grants 


first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—351; 


tuition and required fees, $380; board | 


and room, $495). 


Scholarships: 140 at an average of $371. Range: 2 
between $875 and $1,124; 121 between $125 and $624; 17 
below $125, 


Employment; 60 students at an average of $375, 


Princeton University 


Princeton (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,926, first-time—778: tui- 


tion and required fees, $1,000 for’ 


general undergraduates, $650 for 
students in professional school; board 
and room, $760). 


Scholarships; 252 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$663; total, 805 at an average of $663. Range: 32 
between $1,125 and $2,124; 338 between $625 and $1,124; 
317 between $375 and $624; 116 below $375. 

Loans: 85 to entering freshmen at an average of $212; 
total, 668 at an average of $325. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $600, upperclassman, $800; 4-year maximum, 
$1,500; 1 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
institution. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Employment: 53 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $400; 670 others at an average of $328. 


Rider College 
Trenton (private; coed.; grants first 
profossional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,074, first-time—726; tuition 
and required fees, $545: board and 
room, $660). 

Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$235; total, 140 (42 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $235. 

Loan: 1 at $150 (not available to freshmen). Annual 
maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, $300; 5 percent 


interest after leaving institution; font payment due 
after first month of work. 


Employment: 65 students at an average of $244. 


Rutgers University 


New Brunswick, Camden, Newark 
(public and private; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees ;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,881, first-time—2,490; 
tuition and required fees, $450; board 
and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 351 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$424; total, 1,710 at an average of $345. Range: 41 be- 
tween $1,125 and $1,624; 37 between $625 and $1,124; 
1,069 between $375 and $624; 518 between $125 and $374; 
45 below $125. 
Loans: 290 at an average of $71 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $200, 
upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $800; 4 to 5 
percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
payment due 1 year after loan. 


Employment: 19 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $125; 1,102 others at an average of $206. 


St. Peter's College 


Jersey City (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,560, first-time—405; tuition 
and required fees, $500; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 33 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$299; total, 102 (10 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $336. Range: 47 between $375 and 
$874; 55 below $375. 
Employment: 19 teaching and research assisstants at 
an average of $179; 17 others at an average of $365. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Seton Hall University 


South Orange (Catholic; men, 
women; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—2,615, first- 
time—1,001; tuition and required 
fees, $550; board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 80 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$400; total, 253 at an average of $506. Range: 40 be- 


tween $1,125 and $1,624; 86 between $375 and $874; 
127 below $375. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $217. 


Shelton College 


Ringwood (private, coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—152, first-time—31; tuition 
and required fees, $456; board and 
room, $494). 
Scholar ships: 11 at an average of $300, all between $125 
and $374. 


Loans; 23 at an average of $171 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 2 to 4 percent interest after leaving 
school 


Employment: 3 laboratory assistants at an average of 
$188; 98 others at an average of $227. 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


Hoboken (private; men; grants first 

professional degrees;* enrollment: 

full-time undergraduate—948, _first- 

time—348; tuition and required fees, 

$950; board and room, $700). 
Scolarships: 67 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$529; total, 176. at an average of $472. Range: 2 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 52 between $625 and $1,124; 110 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 12 below $125. 


Loans: 58 at an average of $223 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $1,100; 4-year maximum, 
$4,400; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 6 months, final payment 10 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 132 students at an average of $86. 


. Trenton Junior College 


Trenton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment; full-time—290, first-time— 
220; tuition and required fees, $325; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$300; total, 16 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $300. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $100. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Union Junior College 


Cranford (private; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—281, first-time— 
243; tuition and required fees, $450; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $400; total, 
2 at an average of $400. 
Employment: 11 students at an average of $209. 


Upsala College 


East Orange (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—1,401, first-time—381; tui- 
tion and required fees, $600; board 
and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$361; total, 104 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $383. Range: 46 between $375 and $1,124; 
29 between $125 and $374; 29 below $125. 
Loans: 18 at an average of $46 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $100. 5 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 
within 6 months to a year, final payment between | 
and 2 years. ' 
Employment: 90 students at an average of $127. 


Westminster Choir College 


Princeton (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—200, 
first-time—49; tuition and required 
fees, $640; board and room, $560). 
Loans: 5 at an average of $131 (limited to seniors). 6 


percent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment due 4 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,201; 94 others at an average of $537. 


College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande 


Albuquerque (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—178, _first-time—84; tuition 
and required fees, $300; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$110; total, 36 at an average of $160. Range: 12 between 
$125 and $374; 24 below $125. 


Employment: 14 students at an average of $402. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Eastern New Mexico University 


Portales (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment; full-time 
undergraduate — 1,021, first-time — 
470; tuition and required fees, $194; 
board and room, $475). 

Scholarships: 119 at an average of $37. 


Loans: 87 at an average of $89. 
Employment: 197 students at an average of $225, 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

State College (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,830, first-time—643; tui- 
tion and required fees, $124; board 
and room, $550). 

Scholarships: 80 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$139; total, 188 (74 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $115. Range: 14 between $125 and $374; 
174 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $158 (not available to entering 
freshmen); 5 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; payment due 1 year after leaving school. 
Employment; 650 students at an average of $515. 


New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—591, _first- 
time—217; tuition and required 
fees, $165; board and room, $495). 

Scholarships: 81 at an average of $199. 

Employment: 185 students at an average of $351. 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology 
Socorro (public; coed.; grants first 


professional degrees;* enrollment: | 


full-time undergraduate—206, first- 

time—79; tuitioa and required fees, 

$141; board and room, $481). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$96; total, 50 (15 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $120. Range: 4 between $125 and 
$624; 46 below $125. 
Loans: 11 at an average of $159 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $75, 
upperclassman, $575; 4-year maximum, $575; 3 percent 
interest before, 6 percent after, leaving institution; 
final payment due usually 2 years after loan is made 
or renewed. 


Employment: 70 students at an average of $350. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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New Mexico Military Institute 


Roswell (public; men; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—150; first-time— 
77; tuition, $130; board and room, 
$620). 
Scholarships: 22 at an average of $190; moral obligation 
to restore an equal sum so that the fund may be 
perpetuated. 
Employment: 14 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $470; 71 others at an average of $285. 


New Mexico Western College 


Silver City (public; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- . 

time undergraduate—401, first- 

time—183; tuition and required 

fees, $143; board and room, $440). 
Scholarships: 116 at an average of $145. Range: 7 
between $375 and $624; 62 between $125 and $374; 47 
below $125. 


Loans: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of $49; 
total, 32 at an average of $44; no interest, but $1 charged 
for cost of handling loan from general fund; 1 percent 
interest before, 4 percent after, leaving institution, on 
special fund; first payment due within first year of 
employment. 

Employment: 104 students at an average of $460. 


St. Michael's College 


Santa Fe (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—208, first-time—107; tuition 
and required fees, $250; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $264; total, 62 (14 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $237. Range: 3 between $625 and 
$874; 44 between $125 and $374; 15 below $125. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $150; 
8 others at an average of $100. 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,296, first-time—935; tu- 
ition and required fees, $200; board 
and room, $645). 

Scholarships: 158 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $295; total, 491 at an average of $310. Range: 72 

between $625 and $1,124; 270 between $125 and $624; 

149 below $125. 


Employment (1954-55): 444 students at an average 
of $168. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Academy of Aeronautics, Inc. 


New York (private; men; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—693, first-time— 
440; tuition and required fees, $840; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$770; total, 14 at an average of $690. Range: 9 between 
$625 and $874; 5 between $375 and $624. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $713; 22 others at an average of $260. 


Adelphi College 


Garden City (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,926, first-time—545; tui- 
tion and required fees, $675; board 
and room, $700). 


Seholarships: 119 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$332; total, 319 (45 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $343. Range: 3 between $875 and 
$1,624; 92 between $375 and $874; 161 between $125 and 
$374; 63 below $125. 

Loans: 12 at an average of $236 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $650; $750 in 
Professional school; 3 percent interest after leaving 
college; first psyment due generally 3 months, fina) 
payment 2 years, after graduation or leaving. 


Employment: 157 students at an average of $234. 


Alfred University 


Alfred (public and private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment; full- 
time undergraduate—-977, _first- 
time—456; tuition and required 
fees, $700; board and room, $630). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$530; total, 111 (11 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $495. Range: 48 between $625 and 
$874; 47 between $125 and $624; 16 below $125. 


Loans: 14 at an average of $284 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250, 4-year maximum, $500; 
6 percent interest after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due September, final payment 27 months, 
after graduation. 


Employment: 37 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $283; 115 others at an average of $204. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Baptist Bible Seminary, Inc. | 
Johnson City (Protestant; coed,; 
grants first professional degrees; en- 
rollment: full-time—336, first-time— 
93; tuition and required fees, $260; 
board and room, $432). 

Scholarships: 3 at an average of $167. Range: 2 be. 

tween $125 and $374; 1 below $125. 

Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 

average of $1,167; 28 others at an average of $607. 


Bard College 
Annandale - on - Hudsor (private; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s degrees; en- 
roliment: full-time—223, first-time— 
66; tuition and required fees, $1,500; 
board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$813; total, 80 at an average uf $871. Range: 25 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 36 between $625 and $1,124; 19 
between $125 and $624. 


Loans: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of $109; 
total, 24 at an average of $515. Annual maximum, 
$200; 4-year maximum, $800; 5 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payiment due 1 year after 
graduation. 
Employment: 90 students at an average of $133. 


Biblical Seminary in New York 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—77 ; 
tuition and required fees, $280; board 
and room, $625). 

Scholarships: 12 at an average of $137. 

Employment: 13 students at an average of $692. 


Briarcliff College 
Briarcliff Manor (private; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—279, 


first-time—158; tuition and required 

fees, $1,225; board and room, $975). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,718; total, 27 at an average of $1,325. Range: 10 at 
$2,200; 1 at $1,200; 6 at $1,000; 1 at $900; 3 at $800; 1 at 
$750; 2 at $700; 3 at $375. 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—8,077, _first-time— 


4,126; no tuition, average annual fees, 
$60; no facilities for board and room). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 27 at an average of $345. Range: 3 be- 
tween $1,625 and $2,124; 10 between $125 and $624; 14 
below $125, 


Employment; 1,280 students at an average of $71. 


Broome Technical Community College 
Binghamton (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—377, _first- 
time—291; tuition and required fees, 
$309; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Loans: 69 at an average of $101 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $200; 2-year max- 
imum, $400; 4 percent interest after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 60 days after withcrawal or 
graduation, remainder due at the rate of 440 of the 
principal payable on the 20th of each month. 


Employment: 16 students at an average of $146. 


Canisius College 


Buffalo (Catholic; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,157, first-time— 
516; tuition and required fees, $660; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$467; total, 141 at an average of $465. Range: 14 


between $1,375 and $1,624; 33 between $375 and $874; 
94 below $375. 


Employment: 16 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $359; 7 others at an average of $292. 


Cazenovia Junior College 
Cazenovia (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—143, 


time—89; tuition and required fees, 
$550; board and room, $870). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$413; total, 15 at an average of $381. Range: 9 between 
$625 and $874; 6 below $375. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $289 (not available to fresh- * 


men). Annual maximum, $435; 3 percent interest 
after leaving institution; first payment due 2 months 
after graduation, remainder at rate of $10 or more a 
month required. 


Employment; 21 students at an average of $377. 


City College of the City of New York — 


New York (public; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—7,265, _first-time— 
7,596). A tuition-free institution of 


“Also graduate degrees, 
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higher education sponsored by the 
City of New York; entrance is de- 
termined by competitive examination 
and scholarship; majority of loans 
and scholarships are small awards 
given mostly to encourage either 
scholarship or maintenance in school. 


Clarkson College of Technology 


Potsdam (private; men; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—1,216, first- 
time—457; tuition and required fees, 
$725 to $850; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$587; total, 142 at an average of $527. Range: 2 be- 
tween $1,125 and $1,374; 95 between $375 and $874; 
45 below $375. 
Loans; 25 at an average of $285 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum in senior year, $425. 4 percent in- 
terest after leaving institution; first payment due 3 
months, final payment 36 months, after graduation. 
Employment: 110 students at an average of $235. 


Rochester (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—99; tuition and required 
fees, $335; board and room, $390). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering students at an average of 
$273; total, 69 at an average of $347. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 68 below $375. 
Leans: 2 to entering students at an average of $191; 
total, 8 at an averiige of $205. Annual maximum: first- 
year student, $200, upperclassman, $250 to $300; 3-year 
maximum, $300; 5 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution; most students do field work and 
earn compensation. 
Employment: 19 students at an average of $117. 


Colgate University 


Hamilton (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,294, first- 
time—379; tuition and required fees, 
#950; board and room, $680). 
Scholarships: 73 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$684; total, 280 at an average of $684. Range: 10 be- 
tween $1,375 and $2,124; 68 between $875 and $1,374; 130 
between $375 and $874; 72 below $375. 
Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $250; 
total, 218 at an average of $204; Annual maximum: 
freshman, $250, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 


*Also graduate degrees. 


$1,000; 5 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 3 months, final payment 5 years, after 
leaving institution. 


Employment: 374 students at an average of $281. 


College of Mount St. Vincent 


New York (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—535, first-time—-170; tuition 
and required fees, $650; board and 
room, $700). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$620; total, 99 at an average of $570. Range: 5 between 


$1,125 and $1,374; 76 between $375 and $874; 18 below 
$375. 


Employment: 65 students at an average of $225. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle (Catholic; women; 
grants .bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—809, _first-time— 
207; tuition and required fees, $550; 
board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 61 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$475; total, 188 at an average of $468. Range: 5 be- 


tween $875 and $1,374; 111 between $375 and $874; 72 
below $375. 


. Employment: 75 students at an average of $170. 


College of St. Rose 


Albany {Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—522, first-time— 
148; tuition and required fees, $450; 
beard and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$217; total, 72 (52 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $254. Range: 3 between $875 and $1,124; 
49 between $125 and $624; 20 below $125; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 


Employment: 77 students at an average of $224. 

Columbia University 
New York (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—8,188, first-time—1,137). 
Loans (for entire undergraduate program): 98 
at an average of $408 (not available to entering 


freshmen except in rare cases). Annual maxi- 
mum: freshman, tuition for one term; upper- 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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classman, tuition for two terms; total maximum, 
$1,500 outstanding at any one time; maximum 
for medical and dental students, $2,000; 2 percent 
interest before, 4 percent after, leaving institu- 
tion; repayment not less than 10 percent of earn- 
ings per month. 

ScHooL oF ARCHITECTURE (full-time 
undergraduate enrollment, 100, tui- 
tion and required fees, $968; board 
and room, $740). 

Scholarships: 11 at an average of $375. 
Employment: 5 at an average of $200. 


BaRNARD COLLEGE (undergraduate col- 
lege for women; full-time enrollment, 
1,294; tuition and required _ fees, 
$823; board and room, $793): all 
scholarship recipients expected to 
contribute a minimum of $250 from 
their own earnings. 

Scholarships: 64 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $463; total, 252 at an average of $399. 


Range: 9 between $1,125 and $2,124; 82 between 
$375 and $1,124; 161 below $375, 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at 
$700; 177 others at an average of $61. 
CotumBia (undergraduate 
college for men; full-time enroll- 
ment—2,405; tuition and required 
fees, $816; board and room, $700). 
Scholarships: 145 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $705; total, 558 at an average of $665. 


Range: 30 between $1,125 and $2,124; 249 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 278 below $625. 


Employment: 1,380 students at an average of 
$185. 

ScHooL oF ENGINEERING (full-time 
undergraduate enroliment—340; tui- 
tion and required fees, $810; board 
and room, $850). — 

Scholarships: 80 (1 without specific reference to 


need) at an average of $443. Range: 10 between 
$625 and $1,124; 70 below $625. 


Law (full-time undergraduate 

enrollment—738; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $810; board and room, 
$740). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering students at an 
average of $676; total, 84 at an average of $549. 
Range: 13 between $625 and $1,374; 71 below 
$625. 

* Employment: 15 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $308; 23 others at an average of 
$165. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


MepicaL ScHoou (full-time under- 

graduate enrollment—1,084; tuition 
and required fees, $825; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering students at an aver- 
age of $656; total, 136at average of $406. Range: 
16 between $625 and $1,124; 58 between $375 
and $624; 62 below $375. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $30. 


DEPARTMENT OF NursinG, COLLEGE 
oF PHysictans AND SurGceons (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment— 
348; tuition and required fees, $290; 
no charge for board and room). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering students at an 
average of $261; total, 83 at an average of $172 
Range: 70 between $125 and $374; 13 below $125" 

or PHARMACY (tuition and 
required fees, $730; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 5 to enteriug freshmen at an aver- 
age of $200; total, 13 at an average of $192. 


Cooper Union 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—592, _ first-time— 
129; no tuition, $10 laboratory fee; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$300; total, 46 at an average of $232. Range: 31 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 15 below $125. 


Loans: 3 at an average of $92 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 2 percent interest after first year and for maximum 
of 2 years after graduation; final payment due within 
2 years after graduation. 


Employment: 76 students at an average of $72. 


Cornell University 


Ithaca and New York (public and 
private; coed.; grants bachelor’s and 
first professional degrees*). 


UnperGrapuaTE Division at ITHACA 
(full-time undergraduate enrollment— 
8,860, first-time—2,072; tuition and 
fees, $152 to $212 in State colleges, 
$1,000 to $1,012 in endowed colleges, 
$237 to $1,100 in professional schools; 
board and room $900). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 402 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $549; total, 1,280 at an average of $612. 
Range: 20 between $1,625 and $2,624; 117 be- 
tween $1,125 and $1,624; 248 between $625 and 
$1,124; 895 below $625. 


Loans; 320 at an average of $290 (not available 
toentering freshmen). Annual maximum: fresh- 
man, $300, upperclassman, $750; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $1,200, except in professional schools, $300 
per year; 4 percent interest after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 90 days, final payment 
23 months, after graduation. 
Employment: 1,089 students at an average of 
$237. 

Mepicat Scuoor, New York (enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—338; 
tuition and required fees, $1,035; 
board and room, $885). 

Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $811; total, 67 at an average of $619. Range: 
3 between $1,125 and $2,124; 43 between $375 and 
$1,124; 21 below $125. 

Loans: 20 at an average of $374 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum: fresh- 
man, $500; upperclassman, $1,000; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $1,500; 244 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 2 years after grad- 
uation. 

Employment: 69 students at an average of $627. 


Scnoou or Nursina, New York (full- 
time enrollment—236; tuition and 
required fees, $290; no charge for 
board and room). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $257; total, 42 at an average of $175. 
Range: 2 between $625 and $874; 40 below $375. 
Loan: 1 at $200 (not available to entering fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $800. 2% percent interest after leaving 
school only if in arrears on paymené; first pay - 
ment due 1 year after graduation; rate of pay- 
ment, $50 a year. : 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $75. 


D'Youville College 


Buffalo (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—496, 
first-time—153; tuition and required 
fees, $485; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $359; total, 73 (14 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $352, all between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $125. 
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Eastman Dental Dispensary and School 
for Dental Hygienists 


Rochester (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—70, first-time— 
35; tuition and required fees, $433; 
board and room, $640). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150. 


Elmira College 


Elmira (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—391, first-time—188; tuition 
and required fees, $725; board and 
room, $900). 
Scholarships: 82 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$351; total, 152at an average of $325. Range: 2 between 
$1,125 and $1,624; 3 between $625 and $1,124; 142 be- 
tween $125 and $624; 5 below $125. 


Loens: 8 at an average of $497 (not available to fresh- 
men). 2 percent interest after lesving institution; 
first payment due 6 months after date of gainful em- 
ployment. 
Employment: 91 students at an average of $145. 


Erie County Technical Institute 
Buffalo (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—790, first-time— 
661; tuition and required fees, $290; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$235, all between 9125 and $374. 
Employment: 19 students at an average of $23. 


Fashion Institute of Technology 


New York (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—396, first- 
time— 234; tuition and required fees, 
$300; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 396 at an average of $300. 

Loans: 3 st an average of $51. 

Employment: 10 students at an average of $404; 162 stu- 


dents work in industry for half of their last semester 
earning about $50 a week for 8 to 9 weeks. 


Finch College 


New York (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—220, first-time—63; tuition 


and required fees, $1,160; board and 
toom, $1,320). 


Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$231; total, 16 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
@n average of 3476. Range: 1 between $2,125 and 
$2,624; 1 between 3875 and $1,124; 11 between $125 and 
$624; 3 below $125. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $239. 


Fordham University 


New York (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—6,704, first-time—1,402; tuition 
and required fees, $700 for general 
undergraduates, $500 to $800 for 
professional school students; board 
and room, $800). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$187; total, 355 (42 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $456. Range: 33 between $1,375 and 


$1,624; 98 between $375 and $874; 157 between $125 and 
$374; 67 below $125. 


Loans: 21 at an average of $215 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 2 percent interest before and after 
leaving school; first payment due 6 months, final pay- 
ment 1 ycar, after graduation. 


Employment: 126 Students at an average of $335. 


General Theological Seminary 


New York (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
140; tuition and required fees, $150; 
board and room, $650). 

Scholarships: 17 to entering students at an average of 


$182; total, 56 at an average of $142. Range: 51 between 
$125 and $624; 5 below $125. 


Employment: 27 students at an average of $50. 


Good Counsel College 


White Plains (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—-262, first-time—93 ; 
tuition and required fees, $472; board 
and room, $635). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$351; total, 40 (32 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $295. Range: 2 between $875 and $1,124; 
37 between $125 and $624; 1 below $125. 
Employment: 29 students at an average of $189. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Hamilton College 


Clinton (private; men; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
632, first-time—170; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $880; board and room, 
$700). 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
496; total, 230 (11 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $504. Range: 14 between $1,125 and 
91,624; 72 between #625 and $1,124; 138 betweon $126 
and $624; 6 below $125. 
Loons: 20 at an average of $381 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $600; 4 
percent interest before and after leaving institution; 


first payment due August ! following graduation, final 
payment due for seniors within 36 months. 


Employment: 48 students at an average of $153. 


Hartwick College 


Oneonta (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—455, 
first-time—146; tuition and required 
fees, $625; board and room, $545). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen a; an average of 
$227; total, 74 (63 without specific reference to need) at 
en average of 9307. Range: 21 between $375 and $624; 
% between $125 and $374; 29 below $125; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $500 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 4-year maximum, $500; 4 percent in- 
terest beginning 1 year after graduation; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 30 students at an average of $380. 


Hervey Junior College 


New York (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—27, _first- 


time—81; tuition and required fees,. 


$532; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $500, all between 
$375 and $624. 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Geneva (private; men, women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—956, first- 
time—301; tuition and required fees, 
$840; board and room, $680). 
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Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$304; total, 155 at an average of $410. Range: 74 be- 
tween $375 and $1,124; 81 below $375; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $117 (not availabie to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum 
$400; no interest. 


Employment: 185 students at an average of $197. 


Hofstra College 


Hempstead, Long Island (private; 
coed, ; grants bachelor’s degrees ;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
2,506; first-time—991, tuition and 
required fees, $750; no facilities for 
_ board and room). 

Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen st an average of 

$491; total, 187 at an average of $405. Range: 105 

between $375 and $874; 81 below $375. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $201 (not available to fresh- 

men). Annual maximum, $700; 4-year maximum, 

$1,400. 4 percent interest after leaving institution; 


first payment due 6 months, final payment 4 years, 
after termination of education. 


Employment; 17 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $267; 197 others at an average of $251. 


Houghton College 
Houghton (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—577, first-time—175; tuition 
and required fees, $458; board and 
room, $490). 

Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen st an average of 

$316; total, 116 (13 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $128. Range: 96 between $125 and 
$374; 20 below $125. 

Loans: 23 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men), Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 2.percent interest before, 5 percent after, leaving 
school; first payment due 1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 310 students at an average of $203. 


Hudson Valley Technical Institute 


Troy (public; men; 2-year; enroll- 
‘ment: full-time—495, first-time— 
469; tuition and required fees, $330; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $144. } 
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Hunter College of the City of New York 


New York (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—7,039, first- 
time—1,552; required fees, $40; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 49 at an average of $98. Range: 15 between 
$125 and $624; 34 below $125. 
Loans: 57 at an average of $37 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, 
$200; no interest; first payment due within 3, final 
payment within 4, years. 


Employment: 135 students at an average of $97. 


College 


New Rochelle (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,831, first-time—626; tuition 
and required fees, $450). 
Scholarships: % to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500; total, 237 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $381. Range: 168 between $375 and $624, 
@@ between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 16 students at an average of $938. 


Whaca College 
Ithaca (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—1,214, first-time—414; tuition 
and required fees, $550 for general 
undergraduates, $650 for porfessional 
students; board and room, $1,150). 

Scholarships: 97 to entering freshmen at an average 07 


$188; total, 219 at an average of $165. Range: 6 between 
$375 and $674; 213 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 4 at an average of $238. Annual maximum, 
$325; 4-year maximum, $1,300; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due October, 
final payment 12 months, following graduation. 


Employment: 13 students at an average cf $300. 


Jamestown Community College 
Jamestown (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time — 136, _first- 
time—100; tuition and required fees, 
$265; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$200; total, 13 at an average of $191. 

Employment: 13 students at an average of $69. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America 
New York (Jewish; men; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—548, first- 
time—28; tuition and required fees, 
$500; board and room, $880). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $40; total, 112 at an average of $40. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $180 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; no 


interest; first payment due 1 year, final payment 3 
years, after graduation. 


Juilliard School of Music 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—530, 
first-time—147; tuition and required 
fees, $615; no facilities for board and 
poom). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$282, total, 197 (@ without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $271. -Range: 47 between $375 and 
$874; 150 below $375. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 


average of $500; 60 others at an average of $85. 


Junior College of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute 


Brooklyn (private; women; 2-year; 


enrollment: full-time — 62, first- 
time—37; tuition and required fees, 
$650; no facilities for board and 


room). 
Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$717; total, 15 at an average of $617, all between $375 
and $874. 


Keuka College 


Keuka Park (Protestant: women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—331, first-time—120; tui- 
tion and required fees, $675; board 
and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$223; total, 77 (8 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $244. Range: 57 between $125 and 
$874, 20 below $125. 
Loans: 7 at an average of $477 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 5 percent interest after first year following gradu - 
ation or withdrawal; first payment due 6 months after 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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graduation or leaving, final payment within 5 years. 
Employment: 32 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $58; 143 others at an average of $110. 


King’s College, The 


Briarcliff Manor (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment 
full-time—263, first-time—109; tui- 
tion and required fees, $428; board 
and room, $470). 
Scholarships: 26 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $403. Range: 10 between $125 and $624; 


16 below $125; grants over $125 must be repaid if stu- 
dent transfers to another institution before graduation. 
Loans: 16 at an average of $217 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 2 percent interest be- 
fore, 4 percent after, leaving institution; first payment 
due within 1 month. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $360; 125 others at an average of $136. 


Ladycliff College 
Highland Falls (private; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—137, first-time—55; 
tuitien and required fees, $400; board 
and room, $750). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$375; total, 35 (21 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $415. Range: 5 between $625 and $1,374: 


% between $125 and $624; 4 below $125, 
Employment: 19 students at an average of $480. 


LeMoyne College 


Syracuse (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—1,048, first-time—427; tuition 
and required fees, $640; board and 
room, $800). 

Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$234; total, 259 (34 without specific reference to need)” 


at an average of $184. Range: 32 between $375 and $874; 
83 between $125 and $374; 144 below $125. 


Loans: 35 at an average of $173; no interest; first pay- 
ment due 1 year after graduation or sooner if circum- 
stances permit. 
Employment: 49 students at an average of $112. 


Long Island University 


Brooklyn (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees) .* 
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GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE  (enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,852, first-time— 
639; tuition and required fees, $790; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $425; total, 91 (40 without specifie reference 
to need) at an average of $560. Range: 42 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 47 between $125 and $374; 2 
below $125. 

Loans; 7 at an average of $237 (not available to 


freshmen). Annual maximum, $500, 4-year max- 
imum, $1,000; no interest. 


Employment: 29 students at an average of $713. 


Brookxtyn CoLLeGe or PHARMACY 
(full-time enrollment—581) tuition 
and required fees, $575; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $100; total, 11 at an average of $155. Range: 3 
Det ween $125 and $624; below $125. 


Employment: 6 students at an age of $450. 


Manhattan College 
New York (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment; full-time under- 
graduate—2,695, first-time—688; tui- 
tion and required fees, $700; board 
and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$487; total, 314 (63 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $420. Range: 49 between $375 and 
$874; 244 between $125 and $374; 21 below $125. 


Employment: 97 students at an average of $147. 


Manhattan School of Music 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—362, 
first-time—116; tuition and required 
fees, $606; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 61 at an average of $304. 


Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 
Purchase (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—535, 
first-time—162; tuition and required 
fees, $900; board and room, $1,100). 
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Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$655; total, 112 at an average of $040. Range: 28 be- 
tween $1,125 and $2,124; 41 between $625 and $1,124; 
43 between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $180. 


Mannes College of Music 


New York (private; coed.; grants 


first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—108, first-time—48; tui- 
tion and required fees, $660; no facil- 
ities for board and room). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$112; total, 84 at an average of $125. Range: 16 between 
$125 and $624; 68 below $125. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $1,860; 
1 other student at $1,762. 


Maryknoll (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time—205; tuition and required fees, 
$425; no board and room charge). 


Scholarships: 68 at an average of $979. 
Loons: 24 at an average of $175 (available to seniors 
only). Maximum, $200; no interest. 


Marymount College 


Tarrytown (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,317, first-time—453; tuition 
and required fees, $800; board and 
room, $1,000). 
Scholarships: 76 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$833. Range: 21 between $1,125 and $2,124; 23 between 
$625 and $1,124; 32 between $125 and $624. 
Employment: 54 students at an average of $180. 


Mills College of Education 


New York (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—151, first-time—25; tuition 
and required fees, $800; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$153; total, 18 at an everage of $361. Range: 9 between 
$375 and $874; 9 below $375. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $290 (available to seniors 
only). Maximum, $800; interest begins 3 years after 
leaving institution; final payment at end of 3 years. 


Employment: 14 students at an average of $106. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Mohawk Valley Technical Institute 


New Hartford (public; coed. ; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—475, _first- 
time—308; tuition and required fees, 
$320; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Employment: 13 students at an average of $238. 


Nazareth College 


Rochester (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—476, _first- 
time—177; tuition and required fees, 
$485; board and room, $660). 
Scholarships: 52 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$256; total, 121 (26 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $267. Range: 4 between $875 and 
$1,374; 108 between $125 and $624; 14 below $125. 


Employment: 48 students at an average of $125. 


New School for Social Research 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—24; tuition and required 
fees, $300; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 33 at an average of $308. Range: 14 be- 

tween $375 and $874; 19 below $375. 


Loane (undergraduate and graduate): 6 at an average 
of $50 (not available to entering students); no interest. 


New York City Community College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences 


Brooklyn (public; coed®, 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—2,378, _first- 
time—1,722; tuition and required 
fees, $270). 

Scholarships: 70 at an average of $107. Range: 2 be- 

tween $125 and $374; 68 below $125. 

Employment; 18 students at an average of $123. 


New York College of Podiatry 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—125; tuition and required 
fees, $630). 

Scholarships: 4 at an average of $300. 

Employment: 4 students at an average of $300. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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New York Law School 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment; full-time undergraduate—209; 
tuition and required fees, $486). 
Scholarships; 2 at an average of $125. 
Employment; 10 students at an average of $42. 


New York Medical College 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: fuil-time—476; tuition and 
required fees, $890; no facilities for 
board and room). 
Scholarships; 7 at an average of $400. 


Loans: 10 at an average of $380 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $445; 4-year maximum, 
$1,335; 2 percent interest charged 5 years after leaving 
school; repayment due within 5 years after graduation. 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $875. 


New York University 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—11,699, first-time—2,291; 
tuition and required fees, $837 for 
general undergraduates, $810 to 
$1,010 for professional students; 
board and room, $925). 
Scholarships: 406 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$770; total, 1,136 (15 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $552. Range: 72 between $1,625 and 
$2,624; 8 between $875 and $1,624; 601 between $375 and 
$874; 455 below $375. 
Loans: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of $329; 
total, 108 at an average of $487. Annual and 4-years 
maximum, $1,000; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution; first payment due | year, final pay- 
ment 5 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 17 teaching and research assistants at an_ 


average of $660; 250 others at an average of $242. 


Niagara University 
Niagara University (Catholic; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,070, _first- 
time—-304; tuition and_ required 
fees, $550; board and room, $500). 


Scholarships: 84 (11 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $611. Range: 24 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 8 between $375 and $1,124; 52 below $375, 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 9 at an average of $575. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $600, upperclassman, $800; 4-year maximum, 
$2,000; no interest; first payment due 1 year, final pay- 
ment 5 years, after leaving institution. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $474. 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island 


Staten Island (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—227, first-time—58; tui- 
tion and required fees, $525; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships; 23 at an average of $326. 
Employment: 9 students at an average of $511. 


Nyack Missionary College 
Nyack (Protestant; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment; full 
time—498, first-time—137; tuition 
and required fees, $204; board and 
room, $482). 

Schol arships: 5 at an average of $230. Range: 3 between 

$125 and $374; 2 below $125. 

Employment: 250 students at an average of $280. 


Orange County Community College 
Middletown (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—592, _first- 
time—340; tuition and required 
fees, $250; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 14 to entering freshman at an average of 

$80. 

Loans: 34 at an average of $61 (not avilable to entering 

freshmen). Annual maximum, $100; 3 percent interest 

2 months after job placement. 

Employment: 32 students at an average of $106. 


Pace College 
New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—658, first-time—843; tui- 
tion and required fees, $600; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$525; total, 30 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $597. Range: 19 between $625 and $874; 
11 between $125 and $624. : 
Loans: 9 at an average of $117 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $200, 
upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, $500; no in- 
terest except 2 percent on loans in excess of $100; final 
payment usually due after 1 year. 
Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $426; 
11 others at an average of $559. 


Parsons School of Design 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—550, first-time—336; tui- 
tion and required fees, $700; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$493; total, 51 at an average of $372. Range: 19 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 32 between $375 and $624. 
Employment: 16 students at an average of $300. 


Paul Smith's College of Arts and 
Sciences 
Paul Smiths (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—300, _ first- 
time— 187; tuition and required fees, 
$550; board and room, $580). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$869; total, 16 at an average of $663. Range: 7 between 
$875 and $1,124; 9 between $375 and $624. 


Employment: 147 students at an average of $86. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Brooklyn (private; men; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate— 1,697, first- 
time—579; tuition and required fees, 
$800; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$300; total, 51 at an average of $316. Range: 5 between 

$375 and $1,124; 46 below $375. 


Loans: 20 at an average of $226 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; 3 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 3 
months, final payment 12 months, after graduation. 


Employment: 140 students at an average of $225. 


Pratt Institute 


Brooklyn (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—1,707, first- 
time—680; tuition and required fees, 
$590; board and room, $720). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$550; total, 273 at an average of $239. Range’ 71 be- 


tween $375 and $624; 183 between $125 and $374; 19 
below $125, 


Loans: 62 at an average of $215 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $590; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $2,360; 1 percent interest after leaving institu- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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tion; first payment due 6 months after graduation; 
remainder in not more than 8 semiannual installments, 


Employment: 508 students at an average of $70. 


Queens College of the City of New York 


Flushing, Long Island (public; coed,; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
3,854, _first-time—1,169;. no | tui- 
tion; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 14 (without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $65. Range: 3 between $125 and 
$624; 11 below $125. 


Employment: 377 students at an average of $100. 


RCA Institutes, Inc. 


New York (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—628, _first- 
time—185; tuition and required 
fees, $1,000; no facilities for board 
and room). 


Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at $1,000; total, 
6 (without specific reference to need) at $1,000. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Troy (private; ‘men; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—2,831, first- 
time—870; tuition and required fees, 
$1,050; board and room, $740). 


Scholarships: 211 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$701; total, 649 at an average of $563. Range: 18 between 
$1,125 and $2,124; 244 between $625 and $1,124; 373 
between $125 and $624; 14 below $125. 

Loans: 473 at an average of $554 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $1,000, 4-year maxi- 
mum, $3,000; 3 percent interest after leaving institution 
first payment due 2 months, final payment 5 years, 
after graduation. 

Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 255 others at an average of $282. 


Roberts Wesleyan College 
North Chili (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—287, first-time—97 ; 
tuition and required fees, $450; 
board and room,$481 to $515). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$150; total, 89 at an average of $134. Range: 32 between 
$125 and $624; 57 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: Not available to entering freshmen. Annual 
maximum: freshman, $300, upperclassman, $500, 
4-year maximum, $1,000; 5 percent interest after leaving 
school; first payment due 2 months, final payment 2 
years, after end of academic year. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $233; 101 others at an average of $541; in 
1955-56 the Chili Plastics who operate in college facili- 
ties provided over $40,000 in wages to students. 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


Rochester (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—1,783, first-time—621; tui- 
tion and required fees, $555 to $630; 
room, $250). 
Scholarships: 74 to entering freshmen at an average o! 
$242; total, 184 (27 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $215. Range: 11 between $375 and 
$624; 173 below $375. 
Employment: 31 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $527; 204 others at an average of $157. 


Rosary Hill College 


Buffalo (Catholic; women; “grants. 


bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—239, first-time—63; tuition 
and required fees, $450; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$350; total, 36 (16 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $281. Range: 12 between $375 and $624; 


24 below $375. 
Employment: 27 students at an average of $31. 


Russell Sage College 


Troy (private; women; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—750, first-time—734; tuition and 
required fees, $700; board and room, 
$900). 
Scholarships: 94 at an average of $281. Range: 8 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 80 between $125 and $374; 6 below 
$125. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $341 (not available to freshmen 
except in emergencies). Annual maximum, $1,000; 
4-year and professional school maximum, $1,500; 4 
percent interest (usually waived) after student leaves 
school; first payment due 1 year, final payment 2 
years, after graduation. 
Employment: About 250 students at an average of $160. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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St. Bernardine of Siena College 


Loudonville (Catholic; men—day, 
coed.—evening; grants bachelor’s 
degrees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—969, _first-time—370; 
tuition and required fees, $650; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$509; total, 118 (25 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $467. Range: 21 between $625 and $1,124, 
88 between $125 and $624; 9 below $125. 


Employment: 142 students at an average of $177. 


St. Bonaventure University 


St. Bonaventure (Catholic; men; 
grants bachelor’s and professional 
degrees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—1,361, first-time—296; 
tuition and required fees, $600; 
board and room, $630). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average ot 
$458; total, 76 (54 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $461. Range: 50 between $375 and 
$624; 26 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,000; 238 others at an average of $255. 


St. Francis College 


Brooklyn (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—561, first-time—174; tuition 
and required fees, $400; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarshifs: 2 to entering freshmen st an average of 
$175; total, 8 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $344. 


Employment: 35 students at an average of $249. 


St. John Fisher College, Inc. 


Rochester (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—434, | first-time—174; tuition 
and required fees, $605; no facilities 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$167; total, 19 at an average of $162, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 33 students at an average of $87. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Brooklyn (Catholic; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s. and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—3,820, _first- 
time—1,477; tuition and required 
fees, $650 for general undergradu- 
ates, $500 to. $650 for professional 
students; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 248 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$327; total, 908 (100 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $209. Range: 10 between $1,375 and 


$2,624; 112 between $625 and $1,374; 674 between $125 
and $624; 112 below $125. 


Employment; 6 Students at an average of $667. 


St Joseph's for Women 


Brooklyn (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—300, first-time—-78; tuition 
and required fees, $500; no facilities 
for board and room): 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$167; total, 25 at an average of $200. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 23 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $70. 


St. Lawrence University 


Canton (private; coed.; grants bache- 

lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 

enrollment: full-time undergradu- 

ate—1,348, first-time—433; tuition 

and required fees, $760; board and 

room, $700). - 
Scholarships: 68 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$309; total, 250 at an average of $360. Range:9 between 
$625 and $1,124; 53 between $375 and $624; 188 below 
$375. 


Loans: 21 at an average of $281 (not available to fresh- 
men and sophomores). Maximum, $1,400; 1 percent 
interest before, 3 percent after, leaving institution; 
first payment due within 1 year, final payment within 
5 years. 

Employment: 295 stadents at an average of $159. 


St. Vladimir's Orthodox 
Seminary 
New York (Eastern Orthodox; men; 
2-year; enrollment: full- time+_25, 
first-time—2; tuition and requited 
fees, $325; room, $160), 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarshivs: 2 to entering students at an average of 
$1,200; total, 13 at an average of $088. Range: 7 be- 
tween $1,125 and $1,624; 4 between $375 and $1,124; 
2 between $125 and $374; students are requested to 
repay as much as they can afford. 


Sarah Lawrence College 


Bronxville (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—389,  first- 
time—114; tuition .and._ required 
fees, $1,551; board and room, $830). 
Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at. an average of 
$1,298; total, 45 at an average of $1,359. Range’ 20 be- 
tween $1,375 and $2,624; 19 between $625 and $1,374; 6 
between $125 and $624. 
Loans: 15 at an average of $267 (not available to 'fresh- 
men). 4-year maximum, $900; 3 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due within 16 
months, balance at rate of $10 pér month including 
interest. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $317; 134 others at an average of $82. 


Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs (private; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,054,. first-time— 
329; tuition end required. fees; $850 
to $875; board and room, $1,000), 
Scholarships; 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$389; total, 127 at an average of $507.. Range: 56 be- 
tween $375 and $1,124; 71 below $375. 


Loans; 20 at an average of $353 (not usually available 
to freshmen), Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 5 
percent interest after leaving school; first payment due 
January and July of each year, final payment-due 
within 5 years, after leaving college. 

Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants 
(foreign students) at an average of _ nee atan 
average of $118. 


State University of New York — 


Albany (public, coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enroliment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—20,552 in all units, first-time— 
8,172). 


AGRICULTURAL AND. TECHNICAL InstI- 
TUTE at ALFRED (2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,173, ‘first-time— 


544; required fees, $25; board and 
room, $610). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Loans: 9 at an average of $175 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $500; 5 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 3.months after leaving school, remainder at 
a minimum of $25 per month. 


Employment: 36 students at an average of $84. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INsTI- 


TuTE aT CANTON (2-year; enroll- 
ment:  full-time—421, first-time— 
404, fees, 365 to $80; limited facilities 
for meal service). 

Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $171. Range: 5 between $125 and $374; 2 
below $125. 

Loans: 1 at $100 (not available to freshmen). 
Annual and 4year maximum, $100; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; repayment 
required as soon as possible. 

Employment: 41 students at an average of $199. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INstTI- 


TUTE AT CoBLESKILL (2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—345, first-time— 
194; required fees, $77: board and 
room, $470). 

Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $50; total, 3 at an average of $50. 

Loans: 78 at an average of $21 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $100; 
6 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; most loans on short-term basis. 
Employment: 125 students at an average of $20. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INstTI- 


TUTE AT Dewui (2-year; enrollment: 
full-time—239, first-time—146; re- 
quired fees, $61; board and room, 
$594). 

Employment: 12 students at an average of $167. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INsTI- 


TUTE AT FARMINGDALE (2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—1,412, _first- 
time—792; required fees, $23 to $48; 
board.and room, $585). 

Schclarships: 3 to enrolled freshmen at an aver- 


~~ age of $200; total, 5 at an average of $180. Range: 


4 between $125 and $374; 1 below $125. 
Employment; 142 students at an average of $58. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INsTI- 


TUTE AT MORRISVILLE (2-year; en- 
rollment; full-time—532, first-time— 
331; required fees, $30; board and 
room, $550). 


Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen (without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $121. 
Range: 3 between $125 and $374; 11 below $125. 
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Loans: 14 at an average of $79 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual and 2-year maximum, $100; 


tution; first payment due within 3, final pay- 
ment 6, months after graduation. 


Employment: 117 students at an average of $86. 


or Forestry in Syracuse 
(grants first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—543, first-time—174; tuition 
and required fees, $60; board and 
room, $780). 
Scholarships: 9 at an average of $253. Range: 2 
between $375 and $874; 7 below $375. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $270 (not available to 

freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 

4% percent interest before and after leaving 

institution; first payment due as soon as student | 
has obtained employment, final payment within 

2 years after employment begins. 

Employment: 55 students at an average of $1%. 


ror TEACHERS aT ALBANY 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,800, first-time—547; required fees, 
$41; board and room, $650). 

Loans; 1 at $200 (not available to freshmen). 


Annual and 4-year maximum, $200; 5 percent 
interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $410; 23 others at an average of 
$347. 

Co.iece ror TEACHERS AT BurFraLo 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time. undergraduate— 
2,429, first-time—748; required fees, 
$87; board and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 74 at an average of $222. Range: 11 
between $1,125 and $2,124; 20 between $125 and 
$874; 34 below $125. 


Employment: 186 students at an average of $76. 


Downstate MepicaL Cenrer, Brook- 
lyn (grants first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—585; tuition and required fees, 
$715; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholar ships: 17 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $560; total, 78 (53 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $541. Range: 30 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 39 between $125 and $624. 


Loans: 25 at an average of $310 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $715; 4-year 


*Also graduate degrees. 


| ee 3 percent interest before and after ‘eaving insti- 
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maximum, $1,000; 4 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; notes run for 1 year, 
renewable on payment of interest; final payment 
due when borrower is in position to pay without 
undue hardship (very often several years after 
graduation). 

Harpur Endicott (grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—616, first-time—368; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $199; total, 35. at an average of $159. Range: 
1 between $375 and $624; 21 between $125 and 
$374; 13 below $125. 

Employment: 15 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $272; 70 others at an average of 
$79. 

Maritime Couizce, Fort Schuyler 
(men; grants first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—479, 
first-time—122; tuition and required 
fees, $20; board and room, $480). 
Employment: 37 students at an average of $67. 


CoLLEGE at Brockport 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,055, first-time— 
278; required fees, $86; board and 
room, $540). 

Scholarships: 25 at an average of $64, all below 
$125. 
Employment: 219 students at an average of $115. 


Teachers at CorTLAND 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment> full-time undergraduate— 
1,882, first-time—614; required fees, 
$92; board and room charge, $560). 
Employment: 19 students at an average of $632. 


Teacuers CoLLEcE at FREDONIA 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—681, 
first-time—182; required fees, $101; 
board and room, $640). 


Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $80, all below $125. 


Employment; 25 students at an average of $160. 


aT GENESEO 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—727, 
first-time—282; required fees, $90; 
board and room, $509). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen (without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $100, 
all below $125. 

Loans: 23 at an average of $159 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; 
no interest until 1 year from date scheduled for 
first repayment. 
Employment: 75 students at an average of $147. 


Teacuers aT New Patrz 


(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,081, first-time—303; required. fees, 
$59; board and room, $558 to $628). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $275; total, 15 (11 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $659. Range: 9 between 
$875 and $1,124 (to foreign students); 6 below 
$625. 

Leons: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$84; total, 53 at an average of $69. Annual maxi- 
mum: freshman, $100, upperclassman, $200; 4-year 
maximum, $300; 3 percent interest before and 


_ after leaving school; first payment due usually 


within 3 months, final payment within 1 year 
but renewable. 


Employment: 301 students at an average of $118. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE aT ONEONTA (grants 


bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—902, _first- 
time—310; required fees, $86; board 
and room, $580). 

Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $100; total, 6 at an average of $100, all below 
$125. 

Loans: 17 at an average of $129 (not available to 
freshmen). 2 percent interest before leaving 
school; 3 percent first year, 4 percent second 
year, 6 percent thereafter, after leaving; first pay- 
ment usually expected October after June 
graduated. 
Employment: 63 students at an average of $173. 


Teacuers CoLLEGE aT OsweGo (grants 


bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,476,  first- 
time—483; required fees, $80; board 
and room, $668). 


: 18 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $186; total, 14 (1 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $180. Range: 11 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 3 below $125. 

Loans: 40 at an average of $101 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year 
maximum, $1,000; 3 percent interest before, 5 
percent after, leaving school. 

Employment: 296 students at an average of $100. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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TeacHers CoLLEGEe aT PLATTSBURGH 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—956, 
first-time—299; tuition and required 
fees, $97; board and room, $620). 
Scholarships: 2 at an average of $100. 
Employment: 324 students at an average of $80. 


Teachers aT Porspam 
(grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—857, 
first-time—269; tuition and required 
fees, $100; board and room, $400). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $78; total 73 at an average of $72, all below 
$126. 


Loans: 189 at an average of $115 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual and 4-year maxi- 
mum, $500; 2 percent interest before, 4 percent 
beginning December 1 after, graduation; first 
payment due within 1 year, final payment 
within 3 years. 


Employment: 151 students at an average of $195. 
Upstate Mepica, Center, Syracuse 
(grants first professional degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—330;_ tuition 


and required fees, $715; no facilities | 


for board and room). 


Scholarships: 12 (1 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $183. Range: 6 between 
$125 and $624; 6 below $125. 


Loans: 38 at an average of $349 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year 
maximum, $1,000; 2 percent interest before, 5 
percent after, leaving institution; first payment 
due within 6 months, final payment within 4 to 
5 years. 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—7,648, first-time—2,348; 
tuition and required fees, $800; 
board and room, $760). 

Scholarships: 422 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$529; total, 1,652 at an average of $471. Range: 9 


between $1,125 and $2,124; 708 between $625 and $1,124; 
915 between $125 and $624; 20 below $125. 

Loans; 449 at an average of $53 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 4 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 1,800 students at an average of $205. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Union College and University 


Schenectady and Albany (private; 
men; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—1, 854, first- 
time—415). 


Union Couiece (full-time undergrad- 


uate enrollment—1,022; tuition and 
required fees, $925; board and room, 
$700). 


Scholarships; 83 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $485; total, 276 at an average of $3099. 
Range: 45 between $625 and $1,124; 203 between 
$125 and $624; 28 below $125. 

Loans: 86 at an average of $433 (not available to 
freshmen). 4-year maximum, $2,000; 1 percent 
interest before, 3 percent after, leaving school; 
first payment due 1 year, final payment 5 years, 
after graduation. 
Employment: 160 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $256; total, 175 at an average of 
$251. 


Law Scuoot (full-time enroll- 


ment—264; tuition and required 
fees, $650; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering students at an average 
of $237; total, 31 (16 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $239. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $874; 21 between $125 and $374; 3 below 
$125. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $505. 


Aupany Mepicat (full-time 


undergraduate enrollment—221; tui- 
tion and required fees, $1,035; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 4 at an average of $363. Range: 1 
between $625 and $874; 3 below $375. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $600 (not available to 
‘entering freshmen). 2 percent interest and first 
payment due 2 years after graduation. 
Employment: 2 students at an average of $37. 


AuBANY CoLLeGcEe or Prarmacy (full- 


time enrollment—347; tuition and 
required fees, $567; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 11 (without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $82. Range: 4 between 
$125 and $374; 7 below $125. 


Employment: 30 students at an average of $100. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Union Theological Seminary 


New York (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees ;* full-time 
undergraduate enrollment—332; tui- 
tion and required fees, $425; board 
and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 53 to entering students at an aver- 
of $340; total, 147 at an average of $373. Range: 
60 between $375 and $624; 60 between $125 and 
$374; 27 below $125. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $200. 


University of Buffalo 


Buffalo (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—4,967, first-time—1,413; tuition 
and required fees, $650; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 140 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $321; total, 304 at an average of $275. 
Loans: 46 at an average of $204 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum: fresh- 
man, $100, upperclassman, $500; 3 to 4 percent 
interest after leaving school. 


University of Rochester 


Rochester (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
full-time undergraduate enrollment— 
2,765, first-time—725). 

or Arts aNp Sciences (full- 
time enrollment—1,781; tuition and 
required fees, $750; board and room, 
$700). 

Scholarships: 144 to entering freshmen at ap 
average of $393; total, 523 at an average of $251 
Range:.23 between $875 and $1,374; 279 between 
$375 and $874; 221 below $375. 

Loans; 57 at an average of $371 (not available to 
freshmen); net rate of interest, 2 percent on some 


joans, 5 percent on others; first payment due at 
time of employment. 


Employment: 380 students (estimated) at an 
average of $206. 

Eastman Scuoon or Music (full-time 
undergraduate enrollment—369; tui- 
tion and required -fees, $736; board 
and room, $625). 


Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $467; total, 153 (2 without specific reference 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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to need) at an average of $418. Range: 8 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 69 below $375. 

Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $400; total, 74 
at an average of $72. Annual maximum, $400; 
4-year maximum, $800; 6 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 3 months 
after beginning work. 
Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $1,048; 142 others at an average of 
$65. 


or MEDICINE AND DgntistRY 

(enrollment: full-time——269; tuition 
and required fees, $900; no facilities 
for board and room). alle 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $750; total, 58 at an average of $507. Range: 
19 between $625 and $1,124; 33 between $125 and 
$624; 6 below $125. 
Loans: 14 at an average of $655 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $900; 
4-year maximum, $2,000; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due 2 
years, final payment 7 to 8 years, after gradua- 
tion 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $200. 


Vassar College 


Poughkeepsie (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,434, _first- 
time—441; tuition and required fees, 
$925; board and room, $1,075). 
Scholarships: 76 to entering freshmen at an aver- 


age of $987; total, 291 (1 without consideration to 
need—honorary corporate scholarship) at an 


average of $928. Range: 67 between $1,125 and 
$2,124; 203 between $375 and $1,124; 21 below 
$375. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $663 (Mot available to 
freshmen). Annual and 4year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due second year, final payment 
fifth year, after graduation. 


Employment: 354 students at an average of $54. 


Wagner Lutheran College 


Staten Island (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional. de- 


grees;* enrollment: fullstime under- 
graduate—917, first-time—363; tui- 


tion and required fees, $650; board 
and room, $620). ; 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $298; total, 207 at an average of $243. Range: 
83 between $375 and $874; 90 be*ween $125 and 
$374; 34 below $125. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $208 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year 
maximum, $1,000; no interest; payment due 5 
years after date. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $255. 


Wells College 


Aurora (private; women; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—367, first-time— 
121; tuition and required fees, $1,075; 
board and room, $725). 

Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $695; total, 94 at an average of $615. Range: 


13 between $875 and $1,374; 60 between $375 and 
$874; 21 below $375. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $145; 83 others at-an average of 
$45. 


Westchester Community College 


White Plains (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—579, _first- 
time—740; tuition and required 
fees, $250; no facilities for board 
and room). 

Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$250; total, 45 at an average of $250, all between $125 
and $374. 

Loans; 39 at an average of $140; no interest except 6 
percent on late payment; first payment due within 3 
months, remaining payments average $30 a month. 


Employment; 42 students at an average of $53. 


Yeshiva University 
New York (Jewish; coordinate; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enro))ment: fu)l- 
time—-1,038, first-time—202; tuition 


and required fees, $740; board and 
room, $1,100). 


Scholarships: 101 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $700; total, 331 at an average of $1,105. Range: 67 
between $1,625 and $2,124; 35 between $1,375 and $1,624; 
129 between $875 and $1,374; 100 between $625 and $874. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $300; 20 others at an average of $450. 


* Also graduste degrees. 
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Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina 


Greensboro (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—2,172, first-time—648; 
tuition and required fees, $231; 
board and room, $270). 

; 38 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $117; total, 62 (38 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $107. Range: 4 between $125 and 
$624; 58 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $484 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $568; 4-year maximum, 
$1,135. 3 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due immediately after graduation. 
Employment: 54 students at an average of $581. 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,592, first- 
time—526; tuition and required 
fees, $178; board and room, $330). 

Loans: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of $133; 

total, 38 at an average of $165. Annual maximum: 

freshman, $150, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $800; 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; first payment is due 1 year from date of 
note; by renewal of note by payment of interest, stu- 
dent can waive payment until after he graduates. 
Employment: 159 students at an average of $228. 


Asheville-Biltmore College 
Asheville (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—125, _first- 


time—120; tuition and required 
fees, $241; no facilities for board 


and room). 
Scholarships: 2% to entering freshmen at an average of 
$109; total, 29 (13 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $103, Range: 10 between $125 and 
$374; 19 below $128. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $117. 


Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson (Protestant; coed.; grants 


bachelor’s degrees; enroliment: full- 
time—572, first-time—202; tuition 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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and required fees, $326; board and 
room, $348). 
Scholarships: 128 (57 ministerial without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $90. Range: 8 
between $125 and $374; 120 below $125. 
Leens; 31 at an average of $323 (not usually available 
to freshmen). 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving school; first payment due usually October 1 
the following year, final payment usually not more 
than 2 years. 


Employment: 75 students (estimated) at an average of 
$105. 


Barber-Scotia College 


Concord (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—208, first-time—94; tuition 
and required fees, $139; board and 
room, $300). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$105; total, 18 (without specific reference to need) at an 


average of $233. Range: 10 between $125 and $374; 8 
below $125. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $250 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4year maximum, 
$1,000; no interest. 

Employment: 68 students at an average of $90. 


Belmont Abbey College 


Belmont (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—340, first-time—127; tuition 
and required fees, $320; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$435; total, 37 (9 without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $343. Range: 1 between $625 and $874; 36 
between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $300; 20 others at an average of $162. 


Bennett College 


Greensboro (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—428, first-time— 
109; tuition and required fees, $348; 
board and room, $307). 


Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$208; total, 113 at an average of $204. Range: 5 between 
$375 and $874; 89 between $125 and $374; 19 below $125; 
foreign students for whom the college offers scholarships 
covering all expenses excepting books and personal 
articles must repay tuition and fees if they transfer to 
other institutions. 
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Brevard College 


Brevard (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—148, first- 
time—174; tuition and required 
fees, $255; board and room, $340). 
Scholarships: 125 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$176; total, 179 at an average of $184. Range: 150 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 29 below $125. 
Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 7 at an average of $200. Annual maximum, $200; 
1 percent interest before, 3 percent after, leaving 
institution; first payment due at end of first year, final 
payment within 6 years. 
Employment: 60 students at an average of $200. 


Campbell College 
Buies Creek (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—584, 


first-time—302; tuition and required 

fees, $267; board and room, $320). 
Scholarships: 8 at an average of $198, all between 
$125 and $374. 


Employment: 25 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $116; 198 others at an average of $75. 


Catawba College 


Salisbury (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—609, first-time—217; tuition 
and required fees, $390; board and 
room, $457). 

Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$336; total, 105 at an average of $364. Range: ebantsined 
$375 and $874; 65 below $375. 


Loans: 1 at $100 (not available to freshmen). 6 percent 
interest after graduation. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $93. 


Charlotte College 
Charlotte (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—158, first-time— 
109; tuition and required fees, $250; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 10 at an average of $205. 


Chowan College 
Murfreesboro (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—257, 


first-time—169; tuition and required 
fees, $219; board and room, $430, 
estimated). 
Scholarships: 55 at an average of $72, all below $125. 
Employment: 55 students at an average of $78. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Davidson College 


Davidson (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—860, first-time—263; tuition 
and required fees, $600; board and 
room, $510). 
Scholarships: 55 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$465; total, 224 (12 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $501. Range: 25 between $875 and 
$1,374; 57 between $375 and $874; 142 between $125 and 
$374. 
Loans: 33 at an average of $373 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen), Annual maximum: freshman, $300, 
upperclassman, $600; 4-year maximum, $1,800; 3 
percent: interest after leaving school, except, after 5 
years interest rate is 5 percent; first payment due with- 
in 6 months after student discontinues education, final 
payment usually not more than 4 years after initial 
payment. 
Employment: 225 students at an average of $222. 


Duke University 


Durham (private; coordinate; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees ;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—4, 441, first-time—952; tu- 
ition and required fees, $600 for 
general undergraduates, $100 to $900 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $675). 
Scholarships: 243 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$521; total, 946 (71. without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $582. Range: 1 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 181 between $625 and $1,124; 758 between $125 
and $624; 6 below $125. 
Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $450; total, 62 at an 
average of $417. Annual maximum: freshman, $450, 
upperclassman, $600; 4-year maximum, $2,000; profes- 
sional school maximum, $3,600; 1 percent interest 
before, 3 percent after, leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due October following, final payment 5 yous 
after, receipt of degree. 
Employment; 321 students at an average of $351. 


East Carolina College 


Greenville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,774, first- 
time—1,186; tuition and required 
fees, $180; board and room, $400). 
Scholarehips: 83 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$158; total, 123 at an average of $254. Range: 60 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 63 below $125. 


Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 15 at an average of $145 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $309; 4-year maximum, 
$350; 4 percent interest before and after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 6 months, final payment 18 
months, after graduation. 
Employment: 285 students at an average of $253. ~ 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Fayetteville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—515, first-time—122; tuition 
and required fees, $105; board and 
room, $326). 

Employment: 167 students at an average of $164. 


Flora Macdonald College 


Red Springs (Protestant; women; 

grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 

ment: full-time—317, first-time—99; 

tuition and required fees, $433; 
board and room, $341). 

Scholarships: 76 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$157; total, 152 at an average of $163. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $874; 81 between $125 and $374; 64 below $125. 


Loaus: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $122; 
total, 5 at an average of $112. Aanual maximum: 
freshman, $100, upperclassman, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$800; 6 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due when student leaves college and, if 
planning to teach in the fall, about October 15. 


Employment: 116 students at an average of $154. 


Gardner-Webb Junior College, Inc. 


Boiling Springs (Protestant; coed.; 
2-year; enrollment: full-time—400, 
first-time—209; tuition and required 
fees, $180; board and room, $410). 


- Scholarships: 74 at an average of $50. 


Loans: 42 at an average of $161 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $200; 4 percent in- 
terest after leaving school; first payment due within 3 


years. 
Employment: 74 students at an average of $63. 


Greensboro College 


Greensboro (Protestant; coed.; 

grants bachelor’s and first pro- 

fessional degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—391, first-time—117; tuition 

and required fees, $370; board and 
m, $465). 


Scholarships: 74 at an average of $181. 
Loans: 16 at an average of $159. 


Guilford College 


Guilford College (Protestant; coed. ; 
grants bachelor’s. degrees; enroll- 
ment: 
282; tuition and required fees, $380; 
board and room, $400). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$176; total, 167 at an average of $156. Range: 4 between 
$375 and $624; 104 between $125 and $374; 59 below $125. 
Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $187; 
total, 54 at an average of $183. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest before, 6 percent after, leaving 
school; first payment due 3 months, final payment 1 
to 3 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 22 teaching and research assistants. at 
an average of $57; 110 others at an average of $95. ~~ 


Johnson C. Smith University 

Charlotte (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—571, 
first-time—182; tuition and required 


fees, $290 for general undergraduates, 


$223 for. seminary students; board 
and room, $324). 


Scholarships: 77 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$123; total, 111 (77 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $116. Range: 2 between $375 and $624; 
95 between $125 and $374; 14 below $125. 

Loans: 6 at an average of $155 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Student may borrow maximum of $200 per 
year if repaid annually; professional schoo] maximum, 
$1,200; no interest; final payment due within 1 year. 
Employment: 9 students at an average of $144. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—330, 


first-time—197; tuition and required 
fees, $200; board and room, $342). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$123; total, 85 at an average of $123. Range: 17 between 
$125 and $624; 68 below $125. 
Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $200; total, 2at an 
average of $200. Annual maximum: freshman, $400, 


second-year student, $600; 4 percent interest after leav- 
ing institution. 


Employment: 109 students at an average of $106. 


Lenoir-Rhyne College 


Hickory (Protestant; coed.;. grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment :. full- 
time—862, first-time—243; tuition 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


and required fees, $327; board and 
room, $410). 
Scholarships; 24 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$328; total, 75 (15 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $300. Range: 18 between $375 and $874; 
44 bet ween $125 and $374; 13 below $125. 
Employment: 33 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $95; total, 142 at an average of $146. — 


Salisbury (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—417, 
first-time—133; tuition and required 
fees, $276; board and room, $298). 
Scholarships: 47 to.entering freshmen at an average of 


$250; total, 95 at an average of $234, all between $125 
and $374. 

Loans: 9 at an average of $128 (not available to fresh- 
men). No interest. First payment due 30 days, final 
payment 120 days, after close of term; extensions are 
usually granted when requested. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $128, 


Louisburg College 
Louisburg (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: _full-time—-303, _first- 


time—266; tuition and required fees, 

$280; board and room, $270). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$211; total, 40 at an average of $211, all below $375. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $176 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen); 4 percent interest after leaving institu- 
tion. 


Employment: 56 students at an average of $02, 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill (Protestant; coed. ; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—996, _first- 
time—545; tuition and required fees, 
$210; board and room, $440). 


Scholarships: 83 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$135; total, 149 (46 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $125. Range: 9 between $125 and $374; 
140 below $125. 
Loans: 21 to entering freshmen at am average of $126; 
total, 30 at an average of $204. ual maximum, 
$300; 4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; final payment due within 1 year. 


Employment: 205 students at an average of $149. 


Raleigh (Protestant; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—613, first-time-—-184; tuition 


and required fees, $350; board and 
m, $445), 

Scholarships; 29 to entering freshmen at ap average of 
$147; total, 89 (38 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $125. Range: 45 between $125 and 
$374; 44 below $125. 
Loans: 4 at. an average of $162. Annual.maximum: 
freshman, $150, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$400; 5 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 3 months, final payment 
approximately 2 years, after graduation or leaving 


college. 
Employment: 174 students at an average of $104. 
Mitchell College 
Statesville (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; -enroliment: full-time—160, 


first-time—127; tuition and required 
fees, $251; board and room, $360). 
Scholarships: 72 at an average of $243. 
Employment: 25 students at an average of $100. 


North Carolina College at Durham 


Durham (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professiunal degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—-1,294, first-time—366; tuition 
and required fees, $197; board and 
room, $391). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$80; total, 25 at an average of $80, all below $125. 
Employment: 9 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $403; 151 others at an average of $349. 


Oak Ridge Military Institute , 
Oak Ridge (private; men; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—66, first-time— 
50; tuition, fees, -board, and room, 
$935). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$250; total, 13 at an average of $262. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 12 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $150. 


Peace College 
Raleigh (Protestant; women; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—247, first- 


time—121; tuition and required fees, 

$300; board and room, $580). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 43 at an average of $136. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 18 between $125 and $374; 23 below $125. 


Employment: 35 students at an average of $120. 
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Pembroke State College 


Pembroke (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—152, first-time—48; tuition 
and required fees, $140; board and 
room, $432), 

Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $100. 

Loans: 7 at an average of $96 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $100; 5 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due at end of first year of loan, final payment 1 to 2 
years after graduation. 

Employment: 13 students at an average of $65. 


Pfeiffer College 
Misenheimer (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—523, 


first-time—245; tuition and required 
fees, $240; board and room, $435). 
Scholarships: 75 at an average of $250. 
Employment: 275 at an average of $189. 


Pineland Junior College and 
Edwards Military Institute 

Salemburg (private; coordinate; 2- 
year; enrollment:  full-time—96, 
first-time—56; tuition and required 
fees, $380; board and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 35 at an average of $229. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $333. 

Employment: 25 students at an average of $200. 


Presbyterian Junior College for Men 


Maxton (Protestant; men; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—103, first- 
time—95; tuition and required fees, 
$300; board and room, $414). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$302; total, 38 (16 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $141. Range: 16 between $125 and $374; 
22 below $125. 
Loans: 1 at $100 (not available to entering freshmen); 
6 percent interest when student completes education 
and begins work. 
Employment: 13 students at an average of $150. 


Queens College 
Charlotte (Protestant; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment:  full-time—366, first-time— 
154; inclusive fee for room, board, 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of | 


$121; total, 140 (37 of whom also work) at an average of 
$182. Range: 1 between $1,125 and $1,374; 9 between 
$375 and $874; 40 between $125 and $374; 90 below $125. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $205 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $1,250; 4-year maximum, 
$2,500; 6 percent interest upon graduation or with- 
drawal; first payment due 1 year from date of gradu- 
ation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $198. 


Sacred Heart Junior College and 
Academy 
Belmont (Catholic; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—218, _first- 
time—107; tuition and required fees, 
$209; board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$374; total, 17 at an average of $339. Range: 6 between 


$375 and $874; 10 between $125 and $374: 1 below $125. 
Employment: 10 students at an average of $192. 


St. Augustine's College 
Raleigh (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—456, first-time—128; tuition 
and required fees, $274; board and 
room, $320). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$224; total, 20 at an average of $268, all between $125 
and $374. 

Loans: 25 at an average of $30 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, upper- 
classman, $250; 4-year maximum, $850; no interest. 
First payment due 30 days, final payment 1 year, after 
leaving school. 

Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $340; 148 others at an average of $198. 


St. Mary's Junior College 
Raleigh (Protestant; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—221, _first- 


time—120; tuition and required fees, 

$373; board and room, $850). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$234; total, 23 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $283. Range: 19 between $125 and $374; 
4 below $125. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $86; 27 others at an average of $47. 


Salem College 
Winston-Salem (Protestant; women; 


grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—329, first-time— 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


118; tuition and required fees, $500; 
board and room, $1,000). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$297; total, 25 (20 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $371. Range: 3 between $1,125 and $1,374; 
6 between $875 and $624; 16 between $125 and $374. 


Employment; 30 students at an average of $385. 


Shaw Unvversity 


Raleigh (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s and first professional de- 

grees; enrollment: full-time—529, 

first-time—170; tuition and required 

fees, $304; board and room, $340). 
Scholarships; 54 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$69; total, 100 (14 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $132. 


Employment: 171 students at an average of $123. 


Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Wake Forest (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—380; required 
fees, $65; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 60 (15 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $175, all between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 35 at an average of $214 (not available to enter- 
ing students). 3-year maximum: $900. percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 
6 months after graduation. 


State Teachers College 


Elizabeth City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—374, first-time—97; tuition 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $324). 

Employment: 90 students at an average of $150. 


University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 

Chapel Hill (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,846, first-tinie—1,265; 
tuition and required fees, $242 for 
general undergraduates, $238 to $600 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $557). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


@ 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


' Scholarships: 245 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $250; total, 505 (25 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $299. Range: 25 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 40 between $375 and $624; 
240 between $125 and $374: 200 below $125. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 12 to enter- 
ing freshmen at an average of $200; total, 414 at 
an average of $266. Annual maximum, $400; 4- 
year maximum, $1,000; professional school maxi- 
mum, $2,500; 3 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution; first payment due 90 days 
after graduation or withdrawal; reasonable 
monthly payment following graduation or with- 
drawal expected. 


Employment: 550 students at an average of $360. 


State CoLLEGE oF AGRICULTURE AND 
ENGINEERING, Raleigh (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—4, 253, first- 
time—1,326; tuition and required 
fees, $283; board and room, $635). 


Scholarships: 227 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $272; total, 550 (39 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $282. Range: 
4 between $1,125 and $2,124; 36 betvyeen $625 
and $1,124; 461 between $125 and $624; 49 below 
$126. 


Loans: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$186; total, 75 at an average of $199. Annual 
maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $1,200; 3 
percent interest before and after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 1 year, final payment 5 
years, after last enrollment. 


Employment: 1,250 students at an average of $200. 


Woman’s Co.iece, Greensboro (pub- 
lic; women; grants bachelor’s de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,247, first-time—966; 
tuition and required fees, $239; 
board and room, $375). 


Scholarships: 78 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $127; total, 322 (10 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $101. Range: 
1 between $875 and $1,124; 8 between $125 and 
$374; 313 below $125. 


Loans: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$140; total, 50 at an average of $162. Annual 
maximum: freshman, $200, upperclassman, $400; 
4-year maximum, $500 usually; 3 percent interest 
after leaving institution; monthly payments of 
10 percent of borrower’s salary expected to begin 
right after graduation or withdrawal from college; 
note due within 1 year. 


Employment: 583 students at an average of $137- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Wake Forest College 


Winston-Salem (Protestant; men, 
women; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,456, first-time—379; tuition 
and required fees, $380; room, $110 
to $130). 

Scholarships: 503 at an average of $191. Range: 
1 between $1,125 and $1,374; 367 between 

and $624; 135 below $125. : 

Loans: 16 at an average of $167 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year 
maximum, $600; 4 percent interest before and 
after leaving school. 

Employment: Approximately 150 students at 
an average of $72. 

Bowman Gray ScHoOoL oF MEDICINE 
(grants first professional degrees; 
full-time enrollment—208; tuition 
and required fees, $750; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Loans: 4 at an average of $500 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $500; 
24% percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; first payment due end of first year. 
Employment: 59 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $453; total, 61 at an averaye of 
$448. 


Warren Wilson College 
Swannanoa (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—165, 


first-time—82; tuition and required 

fees, $150; board and room, $224; 

all students work). 
Scholarships: 101 at an average of $149. Range: 71 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 30 below $125. 
Employment: 200 students at an average of $702. 


Western Carolina College 
Cullowhee (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,012,  first- 
time—310; tuition and required fees, 
$185; board and room, $320). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 12 (10 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $100. 
Loans: 8 at an average of $219 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due within 1 year, final within 
2 years. 
Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $172; 42 others at an average of $199. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Wilmington College 


Wilmington (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—317, first- 
time—184; tuition and required fees, 
$210; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 10 at an average of $200, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $600. 


Wingate College 


Wingate (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 

enrollment: full-time—336, first- 

time—294; tuition and required fees, 

$236; board and room, $400). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$90; total, 75 at an average of $93. Range: 50 between 
$125 and $374; 25 below $125; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $275.. Annual maximum, 
$300; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 6 months following completion. 
Employment; 4 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $300; 113 others at an average of $137. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Winston-Salem (public; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—829, first-time—234; tuition 
and required fees, $90; board and 
room, $252). 
Loans: 5 at an average of $75 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 percent interest after leaving school. 
Employment: 190 students at an average of $244. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck Junior College 
Bismarck (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—379, _first- 


time—243; tuition and required 
fees, $200; no facilities for board and 
room). 


Loans: 18 at an average of $133 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Freshman maximum, $250; 3 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due usually July 10; final payment due by end of 
summer if the student is in school or by March or 
April if the student is a graduate. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


j mest Coll 


Jamestown (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—419; first-time—157; tuition 
and required fees, $360; board and 
room, $435). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$145; total, 190 (170 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $143. Range: 4 between $625 and 
$874; 50 between $125 and $374; 136 below $125. 
Loans: 66 at an average of $326 (not available to fresh. 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $800; 2 percent 
interest before, 6 percent after leaving institution; 
payment due October 1 after gradaation. 
Employment: 152 students at an average of $155. 


North Dekota Agricultural College 


Fargo (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and. first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,180, first-time—714; tu- 
ition and ‘required fees, $175; board 
and room, $700). 

Scholarships: 77 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 211 (50 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $111. Range: 4 between $375 and 
$874; 24 between $125 and $374; 183 below $125. 


Loans: 108 at an average of $37 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen), 5 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution. 


Employment: 500 students at an average of $70. 


North Dakota School of Forestry 
Botineau (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment; full-time—154, _ first- 


time—91; tuition and required fees, 
$99; board and room, $345). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen. at an average of 
$105. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $128. 


North Dakota State School of Science 


Wahpeton (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—-225, first- 
time—151; tuition and required fees, 
$270; board and room, $414). 


Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $104. Range: 
3 between $125 and $374; 16 below $125. 


Employment: 55 students at an average of $200. 
* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


State Normal and Industrial College 


Ellendale (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s. degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—196,. first-time—77; tuition 
and required fees, $75; baerd and 
room, $360). 
Loans: 1 at $120 (not available to freshmen). Annual 
maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, $300. 6 percent 
interest. after leaving institution; due 6 months or 1 
year after student is employed. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $270. 


State Teachers College 


Dickinson (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—407, first-time—170; tuition 
and required fees, $105; board and 
room, $620). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$120; total, 14 (7 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $108, all below $125. 


Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $30; 
total, 15 at an average of $115. Annual maximum, 
$300; 6 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due October 1 of first year of employment. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $240 (esti- 
mated). 


State Teachers College 


Mayville (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment:  full- 
time—314, first-time—124; . tuition 
and required fees, $90; board and 
room, $324). 


Scholarships: 5 at an average of $100, all below $125 
Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $63; 
total, 8 at an average of $146. Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $150; 6 percent interest after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due at end of first month’s 
salary, final payment | year later. 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $192. 


State Teachers College 


Minot (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
964, first-time—511; tuition and 
required fees, $105; board and room, 
$425). 
Scholarships; 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$80; total, 38 at an average of $79, all below $125. 


Loans; 11 at an average of $75 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $150; 6 percent 
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interest after leaving school; first payment due usually 
on October 1, final payment within 9 months. 


Employment: 364 students at an average of $70. 


State Teachers College 


Valley City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—536, first-time—229; fees, $70; 
board, $270). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$91; total, 14 (3 without specific reference to need) at an 

average of $83, 

Loans: 13 at an average of $81. 

Employment: 51 students at an average of $193. 


University of North Dakota 


Grand Forks (public; coed.; grants 
‘bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,646, first-time—807; tu- 
ition and required fees, $128 for 
general undergraduates, $158 in 
professional schools; board and room, 
$500). 
Scholarships: 109 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$111; total, 239 at an average of $123. Range: 6 between 
$375 and $874; 50 between $125 and $374; 174 below $125. 


Employment: 44 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $430; total, 535 at an average of $202. 


OHIO 


Antioch College 
Yellow Springs (private; _coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,024, first-time— 
297; tuition and required fees, $830; 
board and room, $750 for full-time 
year of 40 weeks on campus, or $375 
for 20 weeks on campus on coopera- 
tive basis). 

Scholarships: 59 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$275; total, ioo at an average of $285. Range: 2 between 


$1,125 and $1,374; 62 between $375 and $874; 75 between 
$125 and $374; 17 below $125. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $245 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $250, 
upperclassman, $450; 4-year maximum, $800. 3 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 
within 3 months following graduation or withdrawal. 
Employment: 22 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,600; 35 others at an average of $186. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Ashland College 


Ashland (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—489, first-time—181; tuition 
and required fees, $450; board and 
room, $560). 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 126 (44 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $108. Range: 21 between $125 and 
$374; 105 below $125. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $199 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; no interest; payment due 3 years after gradua- 
tion with extension possible. 


Employment: 132 students at an average of $103. 


Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,227, first-time—379; tuition 
and required fees, $540 for general 
undergraduates, $675 to $750 for 
professional students; board and 
room, $558). 

Scholarships: 135 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$220; total, 357 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $247. Range: 73 between $375 and $874; 
200 between $125 and $37‘; 84 below $125. 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $130; 342 others at an average of $229. 


Bowling Green State University 


Bowling Greer (public; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees ;* enrollment: full-time—3,651, 
first-time—1,308; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $215; board and room, 
$540). 

Scholarships: 116 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$114; total, 251 at an average of $115. Range: 170 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 81 below $125. 


Employment: 33 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $374; 1,114 others at an average of $189. 


Capital University 
Columbus (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—1,174, 
first-time—337 ; tuition and required 


fees, $495 for general undergradu- 
ates, $70 to $300 for professional 


students; board and room, $535). 
“Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 272 at an average of $218. Range: 38 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 234 below $125. 

Employment: 36 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $171; 152 others at an average of $166. 


Case Institute of Technology 


Cleveland (private; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,356, first-time—434; tuition and 
required fees, $950; board and room, 
$700). 
Scholarships: 164 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$416; total, 329 (13 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $480. Range: 3 between $1,375 and 
$2,124; 100 between $625 and $1,124; 216 between $125 
and $624; 10 below $125. 
Loans: 53 at an average of $422 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year and profes- 
sional school maximum, $1,000; 5 percent interest on 
unpaid balance December 1 and June 1 after gradua- 
tion; first payment due 3 months, final payment not 
later than 4 years, after graduation; can be extended if 
individual is drafted; no interest charge during period 
of service. 


Employment: 302 students at an average of $173. 


Central State College 


Wilberforce (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—919, first-time—256; tuition 
and required fees, $60; board and 
room, $406). 
Scholarships: 123 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$148; total, 287 at an average of $176. Range: 75 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 30 between $125 and 374; 182 below 
$125. 
Employment: 15 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $200; 298 others at an average of $208. 


Cleveland Institute of Music 


Cleveland (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—60, 
first-time—23; tuition and required 
fees, $600; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$136; total, 25 at an average of $160. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 11 between $125 and $374; 12 below $125. 
Employment: 9 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $581. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the 
Ohie 


Mount St. Joseph (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment:  full-time—461; _first-time— 
178; tuition and required fees, $350; 
board and room, $550). 

: 63 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$285; total, 168 (31 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $274. Range: 38 between $375 and $874; 
100 between $125 and $374: 30 below $125; repayment re- 


quired on some scholarships if student transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 


Employment: 104 students at an average of $257. 


College of St. Mary of the Springs 


Columbus (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—267, first-time—85; tuition 
and required fees, $355; board and 
room, $600). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$311; total, 54 at an average of $252. Range: 28 bet ween 
$375 and $624; 16 between $125 and $374; 10 below $125. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $150. 


College of Steubenville, The 


Steubenville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—355, first-time—330: tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $470). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 79 at an average of $241. Range: 7 between 


$625 and $1,124; 24 between $125 and $624; 48 below 
$125. 


Employment: 31 students at an average of $190. 


College of Wooster 


Wooster (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,089, first-time—317; tuition 
and required fees, $650; board and 
room, $660). 

Scholarships: 339 at an average of $235. Range: 8 


between $625 and $1,124; 224 between $125 and $624; 
107 below $125. 


Loans: 23 at an average of $376 (not available to fresh- 
men). Variable int rest adjusted to circumstances. 


Employment: 400 students at an average of $196. 


52087 O—60—36 
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Defiance (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—340, first-time—162; tuition 
and required fees, $340; board and 
room, $468). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$125; total, 77 (14 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $131. Range: 52 between $125 and $374; 
25 below $125. 
Employment: 28 students at an average of $328. 


Denison University 


Granville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,328, first-time—410; tuition 
and required fees, $750; board and 
room, $670). 
Scholarships: 224 (23 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $450. Range: 14 between $875 and 
$1,374; 114 between $375 and $874; 96 below $375. 
Loans: 30 at an average of $309 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $1,000; 4-year maximum, 
$2,500; 3 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
institution. 
Employment: 266 students at an average of $159. 


Fenn College 


Cleveland (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—1,126, 
first-time—1,535; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $495; room charge, $210). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500; total, 75 at an average of $390. Range: 1 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 45 between $375 and $624; 29 below 
$375. 
Loans: 9 at an average of $273 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 24 percent 
interest before, 4 percent after, leaving school; first 
payment due 3 months after graduation or separation, 
final payment due approximately 2 years later. 
Employment: 273 students at an average of $116; in 
addition, estimate that 1,000 students will average 
$1,100 during their periods of cooperative employment. 


Findlay College 
Findlay (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—276, first-time—98; tuition 
and required fees, $380 for general 


undergraduates, $70 for seminary 
students; board and room, $468). 
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Scholarships: 32 to entering students at an average of 
$102; total, 139 (20 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $112; includes 7 scholarship agin 

$305 for seminary students. 


Loons: 3 at an average of $375 (not available to entering 
students). Annual maximum, $500; 6 percent interest 
after leaving institution; final payment due second 
year after graduation. 


Employment: 76 students at an average of $153. 


Franklin University 


Columbus (private; coed. ; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—10, first-time—298; tuition 
and required fees, $370; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 4 (without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $188. 

Loans: 12 at an average of $25 (not available to entering 


freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $100; no 
interest 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $333. 


Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute 
of Religion 

Cincinnati (Jewish; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees ;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—104; first-time—12; tu- 
ition and required fees, $350; board 
and room, $700). 


Scholarships: 1 to an entering student at $900; total, 
78 at an average of $653. Range: 4 between $1,625 
and $3,124; 24 between $875 and $1,374; 50 between $125 
and $874, Each student before ordination is expected 
to make a contribution at least equal to the amount 
which he has received in assistance, usually in the form 


of a 20-year endowment policy. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $113 (esti- 
mated). 
Heidelberg College 
Tiffin. (Protestant; coed.; grants 


bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—590, first-time—209; tuition 
and required fees, $570; board and 
room, $564). 


Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$217; total, 186 (24 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $194. Range: 12 between $375 and $624; 
182 between $125 and $374; 42 below $125. 
Employment: 199 students at an average of $234. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Hiram (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
596, ‘first-time—186; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $675; board and room, 
$520). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen. at an average of 
$106; total, 154 (71 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $213. Range: 6 between $625 and $1,374; 
78 between $125 and $624; 70 below $125. 
Loans: 7 at an average of $368 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maxim'im, $800; 
4 percent interest after leaving institution; final pay- 
ment due 1 year after graduation or withdrawal. 
Employment: 254 students at an average of $121. 


Cleveland (Catholic; .men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,819, first- 
time—615; tuition and required fees, 
$540; board and room, $590). 
Scholarships: 55 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$372; total, 175 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $360. Range: 15 between $875 and $1,374; 
57 between $37) and $874; 103 below $375. : 
Loans: 65 at an average of $298 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $200, 
upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; pro- 
fessional school maximum, $400; 4 percent interest be- 
fore and after leaving school; first payment due 2 or 3 
months, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 94 students at an average of $198. 


Kent State University 


Kent (public: coed. ; grants bachelor’s 
degrees;* enroliment: full-time un- 
dergraduate — 5,633, first-time— 
1,860; tuition and required fees, $180; 
board and room, $519 to $534). 
Scholarships: 130 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$212; total, 327 (4 without specific reference to need). at 
an average of $135 (represents waiver of registration fees) . 


Loans: 190 at an average of $47 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year and 
professional school maximum, $200; 5 percent interest 
after leaving institution. 


Employment: 275 students at an average of $318. 


Kenyon College 


Gambier (private; men; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees; 
enrollment:  full-time-——534, _ first- 
time—154; tuition and required fees, 


*Also graduate degrees. 


$850 for general undergraduates, 
$300 for theological students; board 
and room, $705). 
Scholarships: 83 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$374; total, 261 at an average of $555, including 23 to 
theological students at an average of $755. Range: 
36 between $875 and $1,624; 159 between $375 and $874; 
66 below $375. 
Loans: 17 at an average of $294 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $750; 4-year maximum, 
$2,250; 14 percent interest before, 5 percent after, 
leaving school; repayment due within 5 years. 
Employment; 200 students at an average of $50. 


Lake Erie College 


Painesville (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—323, first-time—121; tuition 
and required fees, $975; board and 
room, $625). 
Scholarships: 26 | > entering freshmen at an average of 
$451; total, 97 (10 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $525. Range: 79 between $375 and $874; 
18 below $375. 
Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $131; 
total, 25 at an average of $224; 4-year miximum, $1,000. 
4 percent interest after leaving institution. 
Employment: 89 students at an average of $193. 


Malone College 


Cleveland’ (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—174, first-time—465;  tui- 
tion and required fees, $228; board 
and room, $478). 
Scholarships: 3 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $171, all between $125 and $374. 
Leans; 1 to an entering freshman at $80. 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 


3 months after student leaves school, final pareest on 
4th, 5th, or 6th installment. 


Employment: 19 students at an average of $248. 
Marietta College 
Marietta (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment; full- 
time—827, first-time—261; tuition 
and required fees, $520; board and 
room, $515). 
Scholarships: 65 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$243; total, 181 (82 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $320. Range: 43 between $375 and 
$1,124; 128 between $125 and $374; 10 below $125; repay- 


ment required if student transfers to other institution 
before graduation. 
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Loans: 37 at an average of $153 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $800 (not to exceed $200 at any one time); 4 
percent interest after leaving school. 


Employment: 160 students at an average of $56. 


Mary Manse College 


Toledo (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—228, first-time—198; tuition 
and required fees, $550; board and 
room, $490). 

arte 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


prot 1 at $450; no interest. 


Miami University 


Oxford (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—4,987, first-time—1,822; tuition 
and required fees, $193; board and 
room, $604). 
‘Scholarships: 108 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$172; total, 346 (66 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $169. Range: 1 between $625 and 
$874; between $375 and $624; 341 between $125 and 
$374. 
Loans: 42 at an average of $114 (not available to fresh- 
men). 2 percent interest before, 4 percent after leaving 
school; repayment due 1 year after leaving institution. 
Employment; 1 teaching or research assistant at $1,200; 
total, 1,714 students at an average of $250. 


Mount Union College 


Alliance (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—705, first-time—259; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
‘room $525). 
Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$176; total, 237 (3 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $190. Range: 28 between $375 and 
$624; 134 between $125 and $374; 75 below $125; repay- 
ment required if student transfers to other institution 
for purpose of continuing curriculum offered by Mount 
Union College. 
Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $300; total, 16 at 
an average of $250. Annual maximum: freshman, 
about $300, upperclassman, about $500; 4-year maxi- 
mum, about $1,000; 5 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 1 year, final payment 
due 6 years, after graduation or leaving college. 
Employment: 201 students at an average of $104. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Muskingum College 


New Concord (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment:, full-time—859, first-time— 
315; tuition and required fees, 
$530; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 71 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$174; total, 237 (152 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $138. Range: 1 between $875 and 
$1,124; 76 between $125 and $624; 160 below $125. 
Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $150; 
total, 22 at an average of $176; loans not normally 
available to freshmen; maximum to junior or senior 
student, $300; 2 percent interest before, and 2, 3, and 4 
percent after, leaving school; first payment due 1 year, 
final payment 2 or 3 years, after leaving school. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $205; 160 others at an average of $146. 


Oberlin College 


Oberlin (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enroliment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—1,924, first-time—-547; tuition 
and required fees, $772 in the college 
of arts and sciences, $814 in the 
Conservatory of Music, $275 in 
professional school; board and room, 
$720). 

Scholarships: 183 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$200; total, 697 (9 without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $430. Range: 24 between $1,125 and 


$2,124; 215 between $625 and $1,124; 379 between $125 
and $624; 79 below $125. 


Loans: 149 at an average of $247 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $375; 4-year and 
professional schoo] maximum, $750; 4 percent interest 
after leaving institution; first payment due December 1 
following graduation; remainder payable in monthly 
installments. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at 
$1,500; 815 others at an average of $145. 


Ohio College of Chiropody 
Cleveland (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—120; tuition and required 
fees, $420; no facilities for board and 
room). 


bo = ma 3 laboratory assistants at an average of 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Ohie Mechanics Institute 


Cincinnati (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrallment: full-time—328, _ first- 
time—278; tuition and required 
fees, $425; no facilities for board 
and room). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$40; total; 45 at an average of $41, all below $125. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $193; 36 others at an average of $150. 


Ohio Northern University 


Ada (Protestant; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees; 
enroliment:  full-time—931, _first- 
time—295; tuition and required 
fees, $420 for general undergrad- 
uates, $420 to $570 in professional 
schools; board and room, $612). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$330; total, 88 (13 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $316. Range: 68 between $125 and 
$374; 20 below $125. 
Loans: 5at an average of $190 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $400; 4 
percent interest after leaving institution; first payment - 
due Ist month after graduation. 
Employment: 45 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $675; 30 others at an average of $675. 


Ohio State University, The 
Columbus (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—17,719, first-time—4,936; 
tuition and required fees, $189; 
board and room, $670). 


Scholarships: 475 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$121; total, 1,460 (a few without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $180. Range: 2 between $1,125 
and $1,624; 133 between $375 and $1,124; 671 between 
$125 and $374; 654 below $125. 


Loans: 960 at an average of $164. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; maximum in professional schools, up to $1,500; 
4 percent interest before and after leaving school; final 
payment usually due 1 year from graduation. 


Employment; 21 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $944; 3,298 others at an average of $744. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


ars 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Ohie University 


Athens (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—6,117, first-time—2,268; tui- 
tion and required fees, $220; board 
and room, $578). 
Scholarships: 206 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$161; total, 458 (96 without specific reference to need) at 
and average of $148. Range: 12 between $375 and 
$1,124; 350 between $125 and $374; 96 below $125. 
Loans: 19 at an average of $244 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; professional school maximum, $600; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due 1 year, final payment 2 to 4 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 1,074 students at an average of $278. 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


Delaware (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,938, _first- 
time—580; tuition and required fees, 
$600; board and room, $685). 
Scholarships: 174 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$260; total, 625 at an average of $269. Range: 5 between 
$875 and $1,374; 114 between $375 and $874; 418 between 
$125 and $374; 88 below $125. 
Loens: 203 at an average of $149 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 percent interest before, 4 percent after, leaving 
school; first payment due 1 year, final payment 6 years, 
after graduation. 


Employment: 625 students at an average of $269. 


Otterbein College 


Westerville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—672, _first-time—202; tuition 
and required fees, $557; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$122; total, 153 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $122. Range: 9 between $125 and $374; 
144 beluw $125. 


- Loans: 7 at an average of $240 (not available to fresh- 


men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; 3 percent 
interest after leaving institution; payment required 
within a year. 


Employment: 246 students at an average of $144. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Our Lady of Cincinnati College 


Cincinnati (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—481, first-time—148; tuition 
and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$180; total, 107 (70 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $148. Range: 7 between $375 and $874; 
75 between $125 and $374; 25 below $125. 


Employment: 13 students at an average of $340. 


Rio Grande College 


Rio Grande (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—161, first-time—70; tuition 
and required fees, $340; board and 
room, $434). 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$83; total, 57 at an average of $189. Range: 21 between 
$125 and $374; 36 below $125. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $118; 34 others at an average of $143. 


St. John College of Cleveland 


Cleveland (Catholic; women; grants 

bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment; full- 

time undergraduate—394, first-time 

——129; tuition and required fees, 

$290; board and room, $250, sub- 

sidized by two local hospitals). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$225; total, 38 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $254. Range: 35 between $125 and $624; 
3 below $125. 


Loans: 3 at an average of $300 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $850; 
no interest: first payment due 2 months, final payment 
3 years, following graduation. 

Employment: 1 student at $600. 


Sinclair College 


Dayton (private; coed.; 2-year; en- 

rollment: full-time—100, first-time— 

214; tuition and required fees, $500; 

no facilities for board and room). 
Loans; 1 at $200 (not available to entering freshmen) . 
Annual maximum: freshman, $300, upperclassman, 
$500; 2-year maximum, $800; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 3 months, final 
payment 2 years, after graduation. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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United Theological Seminary 


Dayton (Protestant; coed.; grants 

first professional degrees; enrollment: 

full-time—226; tuition and required 

fees, $180; board and room, $594). 
Scholarships: 72 (9 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $57, all below $125. 


University of Akron, The 


Akron (public ; coed. ; grants bachelor’s 
and first professional degrees;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
2,490, first-time—1,353; tuition and 
required fees, $240; no facilities for 
board arid room). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$181; total, 149 (66 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $248. Range: 15 between $375 and $624; 
111 between $125 and $374; 23 below $125. 


Employment: 80 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $101; 170 others at an average of $103. 


University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati. (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—5,805; first-time—1,704; 
tuition and required fees, $335 for 
general undergraduates, in 
school of medicine; board and room, 
$522). 

Scholarships: 560 at an average of $575. Range: 42 


between $1,375 and $2,124; 240 between $375 and $874; 
278 between $125 and $374. ; 

Loans: 513 at an average of $95; maximum, $250; 4 
percent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 1 year, final payment 1 to 4 years, after gradua- 
tion. 


Employment: 500 students at an average of $312. 


University of Dayton 
Dayton (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—2,855, 
first-time—1,229; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $600; board and room, 
$710). 

Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$184; total, 549 (ncluding 500 tuition waivers and 

remissions) at an average of $84. Range: 3 between 


$1,125 and $1,624; 3 between $625 and $1,124; 88 between 
$125 and $624; 455 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Loans: 3 at an average of $505 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,500. 2 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due 6 months, final payment within 5 
years, after completion of formal schooling. 
Employment: 15 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $331; 100 others at an average of $313. 


University of Toledo 


Toledo (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate-—2,928, first-time—1,382; tuition 
and required fees, $280 for general 
undergraduates; board and room, 
$850). 

Scholarships: 87 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$259; total, 131 (46 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $259. Range: 22 between $375 and 

$624; 77 between $125 and $374; 32 below $125. 

Loans: 100 at an average of $63 (not available to fresh- 

men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 

$800; 2 percent interest after leaving school; repayment 

usually starts within 1 to 2 years. 

Employment: 254 students at an average of $327. 


Ursuline College 


Cleveland (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—253, first-time—96; ‘tuition 
_and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $680). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$217; total, 54 at an average of $246, all between $125 
and $374. 
Employment: 5 students at an average of $111. 


Western College for Women 


_ Oxford (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
297, first-time—104; tuition and 
required fees, $762; board” and 
room, $723). 

Scholarships: 38 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$351; total, 142 at am average of $417. Range: 4 be- 
tween $875 and $1,624; 77 between $375 and $874; 61 
below $375; repayment required on scholarships 
granted from the funds of the Leyman Foundation if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $175 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 4 percent interest 1 year after student 
leaves school; final payment without interest due 
within 1 year. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $1,485; 95 others at an average of $404. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Cleveland (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,816, first-time—882; tu- 
ition and required fees, $660 for 
general undergraduates, $660 to $900 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $640). 

Loans: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of $860; 

total, 113 at an average of $539. Annual maximum, 

$1,260; 4-year maximum, $1,320; professional sctiool 


maximum, $5,000; 4 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 1 month following 


graduation; final payment determined in individual | 


eases, except loans to medical students usually repaid 
within 1 year after graduation. 


Emp‘oyment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average-of $838; total, 524 at an average of $195. 

ADELBERT Co.LLece (undergraduate; 
men). 
Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $425; total, 178 at an average of $458. 
Range: 84 between $375 and $874; 89 between 
$125 and $374; 5 below $125. 

Fiora Stone Matuer (un- 
dergraduate; women), 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $335; total, 127 at an average of $325. 
Range: 11 between $624 and $1,124; 106 between 
$125 and $624; 10 below $125. 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE (adults). 

_ Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $308; total, 46 at an average of $278. Range: 
11 between $375 and $874; 32 between $125 and 
$374; 3 below $125. 

ScHoo. or BusINEss. 


Scholarship: 1 (without specific reference 
need) at $650. ban 


ScHoot or Law (full-time enrollment— 


243; tuition and required fees, $660; 


board and room, $780). 


Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $273; total, 30 at an average of $436. 
Rafige: 1 between $1,375 and $1,624; 12 between 
$375 and $1,124; 17 below $375. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $660. 
ScuHoou or MEDICINE. 


Scholarships: 5 at an average of $1,080. Range: 
1 between $2,625 and $3,124; § between $375 and 
$874. 


Frances Payne Bourton ScHoon or 
NURSING. 


Scholarships: 4 at an average of $250. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—250, first-time—69; tuition 
and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $460). 

Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$238; total, 27 (6 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $270, all between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 11 at an average of $99 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, up- 
perclassman, $250; 4-year maximum, $250; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution. 
Employment: 9 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $277, 101 others at an average of $294. 


Wilmington College 
Wilmington (Protestant;  coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—642, _first-time— 
222; tuition and required fees, $526; 
board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 58 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$138; total, 104 at an average of $134. Range: 11 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 21 between $) 25 and $374; 72 below 
$125. 
Loans: 20 at an average of $244 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4-year maximum, $500; 2 percent interest 
before, 4 percent after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due 3 months, final payment 2 years, after 
graduation. 
Employment: 100 students at an average of $260. 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield (Protestant; coed. ; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,151, first- 
time—385). 


GENERAL UNDERGRADUATE: (tuition 
and required fees, $600; board and 
room, $596). 


Scholarships: 160 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $281; total, 441 (129 without specific refer - 
ence to need) at an average of $269. Range: 7 
between $625 and $1,124; 89 between $375 and 
$624; 345 below $375. 
Loans: 2% at an average of $212. Annual maxi- 
mum, $500; 4-year maximum, $2,000; 3 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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due within 2 years, final payment within 5 
years. 


Employment: 233 students at an average of $166. 


Hamma Drvintry ScHoor (enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—73; tuition 
and required fees, $130; board and 
room, $480). 

Scholarships: 3 to entering students at an average 
of $311; total, 9 at an average of $311. Range: 1 
between $625 and $874; 4 between $125 and $374; 
4 below $125. 

Loans: 3 to entering students at an average of 
$200; total, 9 at an average of $202. Annual and 
3-year maximum, $500; 3 percent interest after 
leaving school. First payment due at end of 
first year, final payment at end of 5 years. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $250; 10 others at an average of 
$400. 


Xavier University 


Cincinnati (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,550, first- 
time—777; tuition and required fees, 
$519; board and room, $620 [5 days’ 
board]). 
Scholarships: 54 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$564; total, 183 (10 without specifie reference to need) 
at an average of $540. Range: 40 between $875 and 
$1,374; 105 between $375 and $874; 38 below $375. 
Loans; 18 to entering freshmen at an average of $193; 
total, 50 at an average of $182. Annual maximum: 
$200 on one fund and no limit on other fund; 4-year 
maximum, $800 on one fund and no limit on other fund; 
© to 3 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
mend due by the end of year, final payment by end of 
fourth year after graduation for one fund, no definite 
date on the other fund. 


Employment: 52 students at an average of $353. 


Youngstown University, The 


Youngstown (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees; enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,339, first-time—1,166; 
tuition and required fees, $375; no 
facilities for board and room). 

Scholarships; 110 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$236; total, 172 at an average of $250. Range: 26 between 
$375 and $874; 102 bet ween $125 and $374; 44 below $125; 


repayment required of music students if they transfer to 
other institutions before graduation. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $240 (available to seniors 
only). Maximum, $500; 6 percent interest after leaving 
institution; payment due 1 year after graduation or 
withdrawal. 


Employment: 37 students at an average of $267. 


OKLAHOMA 
Bacone College 
Bacone (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—151, _first- 


time—99; tuition and required fees, 

$132; board and room $468). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$226; total, 146 at an average of $199. Range: 18 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 63 between $125 and $374; 65 below 
$125. 


Employment: 132 students at an average of $251. 


Benedictine Heights College 
Tulsa (Catholic; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
68, first-time—19; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $380; board and room, 
$600) . 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$262; total, 6 at an average of $321. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 1 below $125. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of approxi- 
mately $578. 


Cameron State Agricultural College 
Lawton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—635, first-time 
519; tuition and required fees, $78;. 
board and room, $370). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$51, all below $125. 

Employment: 167 students at an average of $172. 


Central Christian College 
Bartlesville (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: —full-time—130, _first- 
time—81; tuition and required fees, 
$300; board and room, $472). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 10 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $60, all below $125. 


Loans: 40 at an average of $248; maximum available to 
freshmen, $800; 3 percent interest before and after leav- 
ing school; first payment due within 3 months, final 
payment, within 2 years. 
Employment: 39 students at an average of $82. 


Central State College 


Edmond (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,535, _first-time— 
622; tuition and required fees, $108; 
board and room, $390). 

Scholarships: 33 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; total, 56 (23 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $78, all below $125. 


Employment: 195 students at an average of $231. 


East Central State College 


Ada (public; coed.; grants bachelor’s 
earellment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—1 ,161, first-time—417; 
tuition and required fees, $108; board 
and room, $405). 
Scholarships: 80 at an average of $106, all below $125. 
Loans: 29 at an average of $172 (not available to fresh- 


men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $600; 
6 percent interest before and after leaving school. 


Employment: 125 students at an average of $304. 


Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Wilburton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—614, first-time— 
502; tuition and required fees, $78; 
board and room, $338). 

Employment: 166 students at an average of $162. 


El Reno Junior College 


El Reno (public; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—46, _first-time—34; 
tuition and required fees, $165; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Institution offers scholarships to valedictorians and 


salutatorians of county high schools. 


Langston University 
Langston (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—557, first-time—197; tuition 
and required fees, $110; board and 
room, $369). 

Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$25; total, 97 at an average of $39, all below $125. 


Employment: 20 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $360; 180 others at an average of $178. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


Murray State Agricultural College 


Tishomingo (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—348, _first- 
time—310; tuition and required fees, 
$78; board and room, $324). 
Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$77, all below $125. 
Employment: 125 students at an average of 240. 


Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Miami (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—584, first-time— 
396; tuition and required fees, $88; 
board and room, $405). ° 
! 94 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$89, all below $125. 
Employment: 129 students at an average of $180. 


Northeastern State College 


Tahlequah (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time—1,328, first-time—394; tuition 
and required fees, $108; board and 
room, $376). 
Scholarships: 16 at an average of $84, all below $125. 
Employment: 225 students at an average of $226. 


Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Tonkawa (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—410, first- 
time—228; tuition and required fees, 
$78; board and room, $397). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$49; total, 37 at an average of $48, all below $125. 
Employment: 74 students at an average of $252, 


Northwestern State College 


Alva (public; coed. ; grants bachelor’s 
degrees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—592, first-time—241; 
tuition and required fees, $108; board 
and room, $420). 
Scholarships: to entering everage of 
$108, all below $125. 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $648; 113 others at an average of $268. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Stillwater. (public; coed.; grants 


bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enroliment: full-time under- 
graduate—8,023, first-time—2,267; 
tuition and required fees for general 
undergraduates, $168, veterinary 
medicine, $240; board and room, 
$496). 
Scholarships: 106 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$170; total, 551 (2 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $305. Range: 5 between $625 and 
$1,124; 452 between $125 and $624; 94 below $125, 
Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $224: 
total, 161 at an average of $459. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $300, upperclassman, $800; 4-year maximum, 
$1,500; professional school maximum, $2,000; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; first payment 
due 90 days after leaving school. 


Employment: 2,950 students at an average of $248. 


Oklahoma Baptist University 


Shawnee (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—1, 128, 
first-time—399,; tuition and required 
fees, $350; board and room, $460). 
Scholarships: 150 to entering freshmen (estimated) at 
an average of $240; total, 425 (estimated) at an average 


of $259. Range: 35 between $375 and $874; 300 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 90 below $125. 

Leens: 70 at an average of $199 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $300, 
upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, $800; 6 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first 
payment due within 1, final payment within 2, years. 
Employment: 75 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $390; 155 others at an average of $303. 


Oklahoma City University 


Oklahoma City (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
1,166, first-time—825; tuition and 
required fees, $370; board and room, 
$500). 
Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$338; total, 360 (30 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $228. Range: | between $1,125 and $1,374; 
211 between $125 and $624; 148 below $125. 


Employment: 243 students at an average of $117. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


Oklahoma College for Women 


Chickasha (public; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—435, first-time—161; tuition 
and required fees, $108; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$108; total, 51 at an average of $108, all below $125. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $120 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 


tution; first payment due within 6 months or longer, 
final within 1 to 4 years. 


Employment: 70 students at an average of $180. 


Oklahoma Military Academy 


Claremore (public; men; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—58,  first-time— 
39; tuition and required fees, $327; 
board and room, $540). 

Employment: 54 students at an average of $204. 


Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Goodwell (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
749, first-time—279; tuition and 
required fees, $120; board and room, 
$342). 
Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $50, all below $125. 
Employment: 255 students at an average of $277. 


Phillips University 


Enid (Protestant; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergraduate— 
830, first-time—288; tuition and 
required fees, $350; board and room, 
$450). 
Scholarships: 181 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$128; total, 508 (200 without specific reference to need) 
at anaverge of $112. Range: | between $875 and $1,124; 
48 between $125 and $624; 459 below $125. 
Loans: 10 at an average of $371 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 2 percent 
interest before, 4 percent after, leaving institution; 
first payment due 4 months, final payment 2 years, 
after graduation or withdrawal. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $479; 366 others at an average of $135. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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St. Gregory's College 
Shawnee (Catholic; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—44, first-time— 
6; tuition and required fees, $180; 
board and room, $680). 

Employment: 3 students at an average of $577. 


Sayre Junior College 
Sayre (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—130, first-time—80; 
tuition and required fees, $160;.no 
facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 16 students at an average of $251. 


Southeastern State College 
Durant (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,075,  first-time— 
430; tuition and required fees, $108; 
board and room, $400). 

Scholarships: 110 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $53, all below $125. 


Loons: 33 at an average of $67 (not available to fresh- 
men). 6 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution. 


Employment: 171 students at an average of $220. 


Southwestern State College 


Weatherford (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,123, first-time—344; tu- 
ition and required fees, $108 for 
general undergraduates, $108 to $158 
for professional students; board and 
room, $432). 

Employment: 146 students at an average of $170. 

University of Oklahoma : 
Norman and Oklahoma City (public; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—8,889, first- 
time—2,200). 

Norman Campus (tuition and required 
fees, $168 for general undergraduates, 
$168 to $218 in professional schools; 
board and room, $230 to $270). 
Scholarships; 145 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $138; total, 355 at an average of $367. 


Range: 11 above $1,625; 19 between $625 and 
$1,374; 231 between $125 and $624; 94 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 836 at an average of $148 (not available to 


interest before and after leaving school; first 
Payment due usually in October afer leaving 
school; remainder paid in installments of $10 to 
$50 per month. 
Employment: 630 students at an average of $532. 
Scnoot or Meprcing, Oklahoma City 
(full-time enrollment—378; tuition 
and required fees, $450; no facilities 
for board and room). 
Scholarships: 7 at an average of $471. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $275 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year 
maximum, $800; 5 percent interest before and 
and after leaving school; first payment due 254 
years, final payment 4 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 73 students at an average of $203. 


University of Tulsa 


Tulsa (private; coed.; grants bache- 

lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 

enrollment: full-time undergradu- 

ate—3,505, first-time—702; tuition 

and required fees, $410; board and 

room, $760). 
Scholarships: 633 (190 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $213. Range: 164 between $375 
and $874; 238 between $125 and $374; 231 below $125. 
Loans: 34 at an average of $222 (not available to enter - 
ing freshmen), Annua’ maximum: freshman, $250, 
upperclassman, $750; 4-year maximum, $2,000; profes- 
sional school maximum, $1,000; 5 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due usually 4 
months after graduation, monthly payments due on 
remainder of loan. 


Employment: 195 students at an average of $155. 


OREGON 
Cascade College : 
Portland (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—200, first-time—61; tuition 
and required fees, $345; board and 
room, $405). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$208; total, 12 at an average of $173. Range: 8 between 
$125 and $374; 4 below $125; ‘n a very few cases, repay- 


ment required if student transfers to other institution 
before graduation. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $100; 
60 others at an average of $142. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


| | 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year and 
professional school maximum, $800; 4 to 5 percent 
_ 
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Concordia College 


Portland (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—50, _first- 
time—20; tuition and required 
fees, $320; board and room, $400). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 8 at an average of $56, all below $125. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $130. 


Dental School of the University of 
Oregon 


Portland (public; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—321: tui- 
tion and required fees, $519; no 
facilities for board and room). 

Loans: 17 at an average of $574. 


Employment: 107 students at an average of $123. 


Eastern Oregon College of Education 


La Grande (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—558, _first- 
time—194; tuition and _ required 
fees, $150; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships; 71 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$138, total, 198 (4 without specific reference to need) at 


apn average of $146. Range: 4 between $375 and $874; 
162 between $125 and $374; 32 below $125. 


Employment: 9% students at an average of $233. 


Lewis and Clarke College 
Portland (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: 


full-time undergraduate—977, first- 
time—303; tuition and required 
fees, $550; board and room, $570). 


Scholarships: 107 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $279; total, 308 (49 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $263. Range: 64 between $375 and 
$1,124; 198 between $125 and $374; 46 below $125; re- 
payment required if student transfers to other institu- 
tion before graduation. 

ZIeans; 71 at an average of $328 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $300; 4 
percent interest before and after leaving institution, 
first payment due 6 months after graduation, final 
payment within 1 to 3 years. 

Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $125; 447 others at an averege of $152. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


Linfield College 


McMinnville (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
550, first-time—257; tuition ard 
required fees, $480; board and room, 
$520). 

Scholarships: 115 to entering freshmen at an avorage 

of $161; total, 320 at an average of $150. Range: 91 

between $125 and $374; 220 below $125. 

Loans: 43 at an average of $316 (not available to 

entering freshmen), Annual maximum: freshman, 


$100, upperclassman, $125; 4-year maximum, $500; 
4 percent interest before, 6 percent after, leaving school; 


first payment due within 3 months, final payment 


within 5 years. 


Employment; 15 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $200; 100 others at an average of $250. 


Marylhurst College 


Marylhurst (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—372, first-time—169;. tuition 
and required fees, $360; board and 
room, $570). 

Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$150; total, 98 at an average.of $150. Range: 4 between 
$875 and $1,124; 86 between $125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


Employment: 56 students at an average of $252. 


Mount Angel Seminary 


St. Benedict (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enroliment> full-time—102, 
first-time—34; tuition and required 
fees, $345; board and room, $300). 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$600, all between $375 and $624. 


Mount Angel Women's College 


Mount Angel (Catholic; _women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—35, first-time—18; tuition 
and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $450). : 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$120. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $120; 3 others at an average of $340. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Multnomah College 
Portland (private; coed; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—135, _first- 
time—401; tuition and required 
fees, $400, no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$132; total, 7 at an average of $127, Range: 2 between 

$125 and $374; 5 below $125. 

Loan: 1 at $100 (not available to entering freshmen). 

6 percent interest before and after Jeaving schoo). 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $602. 


Multnomah Schoo! of the Bible 
Portland (private; coed.; grants 


first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—326, first-time—120; tui- 
tion and required fees, $65; board 
and room, $430), 
Scholarships: 4 at an average of $34, all below $125. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $110 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 percent interest after leaving school; loans 
payable upon demand. 


Employment: 30 students at an average of $160. 


Oregon College of Education 


Monmouth (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—729, _first- 
time—276; tuition and required fees, 
$150; board and room, $525). 
Scholarships: 118 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$155; total, 331 (25 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $125. Range: 10 between $375 and 
$874; 168 between $125 and $374; 153 below $125. 


Loans: 218 at an average of $103 (not available to en- 
tering freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $400; 
4 percent interest for the first year, 6 percent there- 
after; final payment within 6 to 18 months, some 


Employment: 275 students at an average of $218. 


Oregon State College 


Corvallis (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—5,660, first-time—2,509; tuition 
“and required fees, $210; board and 
room, $559). 

Scholarships: 279 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$157; total, 499 at an average of $197. Range: 41 be- 


tween $375 and $1,124; 192 between $125 and $374; 266 
below $125. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 123 at an average of $267 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $200, 
upperclassman, $600; 4-year and professional school 
maximum, $800; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving school, rate to 6 percent on any unpaid balance 
at due date; repayment required within 1 year. 


Employment: 52 teaching and research assistants at an 


average of $700; total. 2,401 students at an average of 
$114. 


Oregon Technical institute 


Oretech (public; eoed.; 2-year; en- 

rollment: full-time—1,054, first- 

time—586; tuition and required fees, 

$231; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships; 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$171; total, 21 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $129. Range: 12 between $125 and $374; 
9 below $125. 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland (protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—183, first-time—68; tuition 
and required fees, $180; board and 
room, $400). 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $180. 


Pacific University 


Forest Grove (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—510, first-time—131; tui- 
tion and required fees, $500 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $600 to $630 for 
professional students; board and 
room, $578). 
Scholarships: 125 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$120; total, 200 at an average of $210. Range: 25 be- 
teeen $375 and $624; 100 between $125 and $374; 75 below 
$125. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $400 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500 for general 


Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $500; 100 others at an average of $300. 


Portland State College 


Portland (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
2,778, first-time—1,164; tuition and 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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required fees, $195; no facilities for 
board and room). 
Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$47; total, 179 at an average of $160. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $874; 27 between $125 and $374; 150 below $125. 


Employment: 111 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $65; 274 others at an average of $01. 


Reed College 
Portland (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—587, first- 
time—151; tuition and required fees, 
$720; board and room, $548). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500, total, 165 (1 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $388. Range: 12 between $1,375 and 
$1,624, 63 between $375 and $874; 90 below $375. 
Leans: 22 at an average of $213 (not available to fresh- 
men except in emergency). Annual maximum, $500; 
4-year maximum, $800; 4 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 1 month after gradua- 
tion. 


Employment: 16 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $264; total, 270 at an average of $122. 


Seuthern Oregon College of Education 


Ashland (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—737, first-time—275; 
tuition and required fees, $150; board 
and room, $510. 
Scholarships: 73 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 205 (12 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $111. Range 3 between $735 and $624; 
174 between $125 and $374; 31 below $125. 


Employment: 113 students at an average of $129. 


University of Oregon 


Eugene and Portland. (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—4,381, _first- 
time—1,365). 

Eveene Campus (full-time undergrad- 

uate enrollment, 3,936; tuition and 
required fees, $195; board and room, 
$580). 
Scholarships: 180 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $182; total, 560 (including 154 athletic 
grants) at an average of $246. Range: (exclusive 
of athletic grants) 2 between $875 and $1,124; 
197 between $125 and $624; 207 below $125. 


Teens: 1,519 at an average of $78 (not available 
*Also graduate degrees. 


to entering freshmen). Annual maximum: fresh: 
man, $150, upperclassman, $600; professional 
Student (Eugene Campus), $600; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; repay- 
ment required within 2 years. 


Employment: 750 students at an average of $199. 
Scnoot or MeEpicinz, Portland (enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—295; 
tuition and required fees; $534; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshmen at $200; 
total, 20 at an average of $354. Range: 2 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 6 between $375 and $624; 
12 between $125 and $374. 

Loans: 21 at an average of $264 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $300, 
4-year maximum, $900; interns and resident 
physicians, $500; 4 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; 6 percent if note be- 
comes delinquent; first payment due 3 months 
after graduation; extensions considered for 
period of internship or residence training upon 
written request; payments of not less than $20 
per month required on balance. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $400. 
Nursine Epucation, Portland (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment—150; 
tuition and required fees, $180; en- 
tering students pay room only first 
term, $78). 
Scholarships: 3 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $117; total, 29 at am average of $67. Range: 7 
between $125 and $374; 22 below $125. 

Loans; 7 at an average of $57. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $150, upperclassman, $300; 4-year 
maximum, $900; 4 percent interest before and 
after leaving school (some funds are interest-free); 
first payment due 3 months after graduation, 
remainder at $20 per month until paid in full. 


University of Portland | 
Portland (Catholic; coed.; gran 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—951, first-time—316; tu- 
ition and required fees, $500; board 
and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 100 (25 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $146. Range: 55 between $125 and 
$374; 45 below $125; repayment required in case of 
straight grant-in-aid and some service grants if student 
transfers to other institution before graduation. 

Loans: 70 at an average of $260. Annual maximum: 

freshman, $450, upperclassman, $700; 2 percent interest 

before and after leaving school: final payment due 5 

years after graduation. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Willamette University 


‘Salers: (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first profesional de- 
grees ;* enrollments: full-time under- 
graduate—1,060, first-time—361 ; 
tuition and required fees, $490 for 
general undergraduates, $490 to $580 
for professional school students; 
board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 91 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$278; total, 250 at an average of $253. Range: 4 between 
$625 and $1,124; 181 between $125 and $624; 65 below 
$125. 


Loans: 34 at an average of $125 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum; freshman, $100, 
upperclassman, $250; 4-year and professional school 
maximum, $250; 3 percent interest before, 444 percent 
after, leaving school; first and final payment due 
summer following year in which loan is made, except 
in case Of one fund which permits payment over a 
period of 3 years following graduation. 

Employment: 137 students at an average of $221. 


Academy of the New Church 


Bryn Athyn (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: _full- 
time—83, first-time—45; tuition and 
required fees, $260; board and room, 
$650)... 

Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$398; total, 19 (3 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $393. Range: 9 between $375 and $874; | 


9 between $125 and $374; 1 below $125. 
Loans: Are available to all students without interest, 
and payable after graduation. 


Employment; 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $320; 34 others at an average of $229. 


Albright College 
Reading (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—713, first-time—224; tuition 
and required fees, $625; board and 
room, $520). 

Scholarships: 100 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$234; total, 321 (276 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $246. Range: 36 between $375 and 
$624; 263 between $125 and $374; 22 below $125. 


Employment: 22 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $50; total, 103 students at an average of 
$172. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Allegheny College 


Meadville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s. degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,023, _first- 
time—317; tuition and required fees, 
$645; board and room, $570). 
Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$281; total, 245 (25 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $315. Range: 15 between $625 and 
$1,374; 191 between $125 and $624; 39 below $125. 


Loans: 22 at an average of $345 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4 percent Interest 
after leaving institution; first payment due within 9 
months, final payment within 4 years. 

Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $400; 110 others at an average of $318. 


Alliance College 


Cambridge Springs (private; men, 
women; grants bachelor’s degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—191, __first- 
time—77; tuition and required fees, 
$400; board and room, $560). 


Scholarships: 3. to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 60 at an average of $436. Range: 1 between 
$625 and $874; 50 between $375 and $624; 3 between 
$125 and $374; 6 below $125. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $113. 


Beaver College 
Jenkintown (Protestant: women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—560,  first-time— 
182; tuition and required fees, $686, 
board and room, $700), 

: 56 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$372; total, 177 (44 without specific reference to meed) 
at an average of $413. Range; 121 
$624; 56 between $125 and $374. 

Loans:. 4 at an average of $450 (not available to fresh- 
men). 
leaving institution. 

Employment: 54 students at an average of $221. 


Bryn Mawr College 


Bryn Mawr (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—-633, first- 
time—164;, tuition. and required 
fees, $850; board and room, $1,000). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$734; total, 186 at an average of $765. Range: 30 be- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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tween $1,125 and $2,124; 122 between $375 and $1,124: 
34 below $375. 

Loans: 30 at an average of $376 (not available to fresh- 
men). 2 percent interest after leaving institution; 1 
fund has no required plan in regard to repayment; 
second fund requires first payment in 6 months, repay- 
ment in 5 years. 
Employment: 369 students at an average of $32. 


Bucknell University 


Lewisburg (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,963, first-time—612; tu- 
ition and required fees, $850; board 
ard room, $850). 

Scholarships: 24 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$235; total, 235 at an average of $375. Range: 10 be- 


tween $625 and $1,124; 91 between $375 and $624; 134 
below $375. 

Teens: 31 at an average of $157 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $150, 
upperciassman, $450; 4-year and professional school 
maximum, $450; 4 percent interest after leaving institu- 
tion. 


Employment: 404 students at an average of $158. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,815, first-time—815; tu- 
ition and required fees, $680; board 
and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 139 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$547; total, 554 (100 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $469. Range:'2 between $1,375 and 
$2,124; 18 between $875 and $1,374,; 194 between $375 
and $874; 340 below $375. 
Loans; 119 at an average of $369 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $800; 4-year maximum, 
$2,000; professional school maximum, $2,400; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution. 
Employment: 199 students at an average of $149. 


Cedar Crest College 
Allentown (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—427,  first-time— 
159; tuition and required fees, $600; 
board and room, $850). 

Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$316; total, 81 at an average of $297. Range: 25 between 
$375 and $624; 40 between $125 and $374; 16 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loan: 1 at $100 (not available to ireshmen). Annual 
maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, $300; 3 percent 
interest after leaving school; first payment due within 
18 months, final payment within 3 years. 


Employmént: 120 students at an average of $91. 


Chatham College 
Pittsburgh (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—442,  first-time— 
157; tuition and required fees, $730; 
board and room, $850). 
Scholarships: 68 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$343; total, 157 at an average of $313. Range: 2 between 
$1,375 and $1,624; 49 between $375 and $1,124; 80 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 17 below $125. 
Loans: 17 at an average of $176 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, 
upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $600; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 
3 months, final payment 3 years, following date of 
graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 163 students at an average of $185. 


Chestnut Hill College 
Philadelphia. (Catholic; women, 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment:  full-time—426, first-time— 
144; tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room, $750). 

Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average 0! 


$254. Range: 2 between $1,125 and $1,374; 5 between 
$375 and $624; 25 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 52 students at an average of $180. 


College Misericordia 


Dallas (private; women; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—570, first-time—142; 
tuition and required fees, $350; 
board and room, $650)..__ 
Scholarships: 100 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$210; total, 382 (100 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $225, Range: 347 between $125 and $374; 
35 below $125; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 39 students at an average of $170. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Chester (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—59, 
first-time—2; tuition, $165; board 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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and room for single student, $382, 
for married students, $465). 
Scholarships: 38 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $168. 
Loans: 4 at an average of $113; no interest. 
Employment: 132 students at an average of $40. 


Curtis Institute of Music, The 


Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—125, first-time—18; no 
tuition and fees; no facilities for 
board and room). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,943; total, 125 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $1,982. Range: 3 above $3,125; 40 between 
$2,125 and $3,124; 82 between $1,375 and $2,124. 


Employment: 7 students at an average of $108. 


D. T. Watson School of Physiatrics 


Leetsdale (private; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rolilment: full-time—36; cuition and 
required fees, $400; board and room, 
$720). 


Scholarship: 1 at $720 granted to an exceptiona) foreign 
student who needed additional funds for maintenance. 


Dickinson College 


Carlisle (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
858, first-time—262; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $650; board and room 
$650). 
Scholarships: 105 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$190; total, 206 at an average of $196. Range: 21 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 163 between $125 and $374; 112 
below $125. 
Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 52 at an average of $199. Annual maximum: 


freshman, $200; upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, 


$1,000; 4 percent interest after leaving school; first pay- 
ment due within 1 year, final payment within 4 years. 


Employment: 40 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $50; 95 others at an average of $526. 


Dickinson School of Law 


Carlisle (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—195; tuition and required 
fees, $454; board and room, $306). 
Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
of $200; total, 10 at an average of $220. Range: 2 be- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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tween $375 and $624; 5 between $125 and $374; 3 below 
$125. 


Employment: | teaching or research assistant at $450; 
4 others at an average of $323. 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees ;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,927, first-time—1, 055; 
tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room $680). 
Scholarships: 84 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$783; total, 273 at an average of $289. Range: 1 between 
$1,625 and $2,124; 89 between $375 and $874; 108 between 
$125 and $374; 75 below $125. 


Loans: 22 at an average of $233 (not available to 
entering freshmen). 5 percent interest after gradua- 
tion; first payment due 6 months after graduation; 
remainder at $10 each month. 


Employment: between 75 and 100 students at an aver- 
age of approximately $471. 


Duquesne University 


Pittsburgh (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,236, first-time—807 ; tu- 
ition and required fees, $556 for 
general undergraduates, $606 to 
$656 in professional school; board 
and room, $620). 

Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$170; total, 980 (30 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $170. Range: 86 between $375 and 
$624; 549 between $125 and $374; 345 below $125. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $227 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, 
$300; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after 
termination of attendance. 


Employment: 155 students at an average of $157. 


Eastern Baptist College 
St. Davids (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—190, _first-time—60; -tu- 
ition and required fees, $450; board 
and room, $476). 

Scholarships: 24 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $104. Range: $50 to $600; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 16 students at an average of $160. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
The 


Philadelphia (Protestant;  coed.; 
grants first professional degrees;* 
enrollment; full-time. undergrad- 


uate—139; tuition and required fees, 

$120; board and room, $672). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering students at an average of 
$275. Range: 2 between $375 and $874; 3 between 
$125 and $374; 2 below $125; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: | teaching or research assistant at $400; 
27 others at an average of $343. 


Eastern Pilgrim College 


Allentown (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—173,  first-time—75; tu- 
ition and required fees, $285; board 
and room, $378). 


Employment; 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $155; 59 others at an average of $376. 


Elizabethtown College 


Elizabethtown (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—472, first-time— 
193; tuition and required fees, $500; 
beard and room, $425). 
Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$196; total, 180 (without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $183. Range: 5 between $375 and 
$624; 133 between $125 and $374; 42 below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $213 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest before and after leaving school; 
first payment due 1 year after graduation; remainder 
at the rate of $10 per month. 


Employment: 25 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $120; total, 95 students at an average of 
$168. 


Faith Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
108; no tuition and required fees; 
no charge for room, $300 for board). 

Scholarships: 3 to entering students at an average of 

$100; total, 6 at an average of $100, all below $125. 

Employment; 22 students at an average of $132. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster (Protestant; men; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;>* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,159;°  first- 

time—352; tuition and required fees, 

$675; board and room, $580). 
Scholarships; 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$610; total, 206 at am average of $595. Range: 98 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 105 between $375 and $624; 3 
between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 130 students at an average of $227. 


Gannon College 


Erie (Catholic; men; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
872, first-time—490; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $520). 

Scholarships: 46 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$95; total, 123 at an average of $172. Range: 17 between 
$375 and $624; 42 between $125 and $374; 64 below $125. 


Employment: 58 students at an average of $167. 


Geneva College 


Beaver Falls (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; ~ enroll- 
ment:  full-time—834, first-time— 
457; tuition and required fees, $455; 
board and room, $480). 
Scholarships: 64 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$113; total, 219 (88 without specific reference to need) 
atanaverageof$l51. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
46 between $125 and $374; 170 below $125. 


Loans: 12 at an average of $356 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 3 percent interest 
before, 5 percent after, leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due third month after graduation. 


Employment: 181 students at an average of $186. 


Gettysburg College 


Gettysburg (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,373, first-time—424; tuition 
and required fees, $625; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships: 78 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$245; total, 281 (25 without specific reference to need) 
atan average of $252. Range: 79 between $375 and 
$874; 110 between $125 and $374; 92 below $125. 
Loans: 12 at an average of $301 (available to seniors 
only). Maximum, $400; 6 percent interest after leav- 
ing institution. 
Employment; 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $150; total, 120 students at an average of $305. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Grove City College 
Grove. City (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,250, first-time—456; tui- 
tion and required fees, $370 (music 
additional); board and room, $576 to 
$659). 

Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$120; total, 104 at an average of $171. Range: 10 between 
$375 and $624; 34 between $125 and $374; 60 below $125. 


Loans; 3 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 
total, 25at an average of $81. Annual maximum, $100; 
4-year maximum, $400; 4 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 2 years, final payment 
3 years, after graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment; 241 students at an average of $147. 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 


Gwynedd Valley (Catholic; women; 
2-year; enrollment: full-time—121, 
first-time—74; tuition and required 
fees, $460; board and room, $1,100). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$360; total, 19 (10 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $484. Range: 3 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 10 between $375 and $624; 6 below $375. 


Employment: 5 students at an average of $160. 


Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital 
Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—399 ; 
tuition and required fees, $872; no 
facilities for board and room), 
Scholarships: 3 at an average of $800; all between $625 
and $874. 


Loana: 10 at an average of $480 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, probably $500; 
4-year maximum, $1,500; 3 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first and final payments due 2 years after 
graduation with extension possible. 


Employment, 11 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $400. 


Harcum junior College 
Bryn Mawr (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—211, _first- 
time—74; tuition and required fees, 
$800; board and room, $1,000). 

Scholarships: 10 at an average of $700. 

Leans: 6at an average of $333. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
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Haverford College 


Haverford (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—458, _first- 
time —124; tuition and required fees, 
$835; board and room, $720). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$444; total, 154 at an average of $484. Range: 34 betwee. 
$625 and $1,124; 74 between $375 and $624; 46 below $375. 
Loans; 17 at an average of $353 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,500; 2 percent interest after graduation; final pay- 
ment due within 4 years. 

Employment: Approximately 225 students at an aver- 
age of $31. 


Hershey Junior College 
Hershey (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—155, first-time— 
79; tuition and required fees, $450; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 79 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$441; total, 155 at an average of $450; all eligible students 
granted scholarships (free tuition) by the M. 8. 


Hershey Foundation; enrollment limited to 150 
students. 


Immaculata College 
Immaculata (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—469,  first-time— 
247; tuition and required fees, $565; 
board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$450; total, 95 (60 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $346. Range: 1 between $875 and $1,124; 
68 between $125 and $624; 26 below $125. 


Employment: 53 students at an average of $159. 


Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia (private and public; 
men; grants first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—677; tuition and required 
fees, $875; board and room $900). 


Scholarships: 2 at an average of $800. 

Loans; 4 at an average of $438 (not available to fresh- 
men). No interest; payment on demand, usually 
expected 2 years after graduation. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $399; 2 others at an average of $450. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Juniata College 
Huntingdon (Protestant;  coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—654, _first-time— 
198; tuition and required fees, $550; 
board and room, $470). 


Scholarships: 71 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$237; total, 172 (5 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $343. Range: 35 between $375 and $624; 
108 between $125 and $374; 29 below $125; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $216 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,500. 4 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due first month after employment. 


Employment: 198 students at an average of $165. 


Keystone Junior College 
La Plume (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—245, _first- 
time—134; tuition and required 


fees, $500; board and room, $675). 


Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$177; total, 50 at an average of $166. Range: 34 between 
$125 and $374; 16 below $125. 

Loans: Not available to freshmen. No interest. First 
payment due 30 days after graduation, final payment 
up to 3 years. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $198. 


King's College 


Wilkes-Barre (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—772, first-time—269; tuition 
and required fees, $470; board and 
room, $570). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 100 at an average of $280. Range: 10 between 
$375 and $624; 90 between $125 and $374; repayment 


required if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $200. 


Lafayette College 
Easton (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: total, 
1,531, first-time—531; tuition and 
required fees, $900; board and room, 
$800). 


Scholarships: 160 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500; total, 493 at an average of $615. Range: 26 be- 
tween $1,375 and $2,624; 158 between $625 and $1,374; 
308 below $625. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 125 to entering freshmen at an average of $216; 
total, 303 at an average of $182; 4-year maximum, $800; 
2 percent interest before, 5 percent after, leaving school; 
first payment due 2 months after graduation. 


LaSalle College 
Philadelphia (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,800, _first- 
time—815; tuition and required fees, 
$510; board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$417; total, 222 (4 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $445. Range: 184 between $375 and 
$624; 33 between $125 and $374; 5 below $125. 
Employment: 68 students at an average of $368. 


Lebanon Valley College 
Annville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—569, first-time—198; tuition 
and required fees, $620; board and 
room, $530). 
Scholarship: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$243; total, 161 (40 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $256. Range: 46 between $375 and 
$624; 65 between $125 and $374; 50 below $125; if student 
receives competitive scholarship based entirely on 
scholastic ability, must refynd the amount of scholar- 
ships granted before transfer to other institution. 
Loans: 10 at an average of $238 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $600; 4 percent 
interest after leaving school; final payment due 4 years 
after graduation. 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $51; 66 others at an average of $148. 


Lehigh University 
Bethlehem (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,668, first-time—692 ; 
tuition and required fees, $800; 
board and room, $765). 
Scholarships: 85 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$589; total, 393 (11 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $588. Range: 19 between $1,125 and 
$1,624; 158 between $625 and $1,124; 213 between $125 
and $624; 3 below $125. 
Loans: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of $333; 
total, 131 at an average of $393. Annual niaximum: 
freshman, $500, upperclassman, $1,000; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $2,000; 3 percent interest during first 2 years, 4 
percent during second 2 years, 5 percent thereafter, 
after student leaves school; first payment due 3 months 
after graduation. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Lincoln University 


Lincoln University (private; men; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—302, first-time—88; tuition 
and required fees, $410 for general 
undergraduates, $372 in professional 
school; board and room, $490). 


See 220 at an average of $387. Range: $50 to 


paren 101 students at an average of $103. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Philadelphia (Protestant; men; 
grants first professional: degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—157; tuition and required fees, 
$150; board and room, $395). 

Loans: 2 to entering students at an average of $98; 


total, 12 at an average of $154; no loans made for more 
than 1 year with possibility of renewal for second year. 


Employment: 34 students at an average of $197. 


Lycoming College 


Williamsport (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—783, first-time—250; tui- 
tion and required fees, $500; board 
and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshman at an average of 
$400; total, 101 at an average of $411. Range: 42 be- 


tween $375 and $624; 42 between $125 and $374; 17 below 
$125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $350 (not available to entering 
freshmen) 


Employment: 107 students at an average of $165. 


Marywood College 


Scranton (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—702, first-time— 
201; tuition and required fees, $450; 
board and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 62 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$345; total, 211 (79 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $310, Range: 13 between $625 and 
$1,124; 145 between $125 and $624; 53 below $125; repay- 
ment required if student withdraws for any reason 
other than illness before graduation. 
Employment: 137 students at an average of $100. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Mercyhurst College 
Erie (Catholic; women: grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
254, first-time—97; tuition and 
required fees, $350; board and room, 
$600). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$126; total, 107 at an average of $126. Range: 33 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 74 below $125; repayment required 
if student transfers to other institution before gradua- 
tion. 


Employment: 43 students at an average of $185. 


Messiah College 


Grantham (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—104, first-time—46; tuition 
and required fees, $395; board and 
room, $410). 
Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$86; total, 22 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $98. Range: 4 between $125 and $374; 
18 below $125; repayment required (of grants condi- 
tional upon 2 consecutive years of attendance) if 
student transfers prior to the end of the 2-year period. 
Loans: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of $283; 
total, 17 at an average of $273. Annual maximum, 
$450; 4-year maximum, $1,800; 5 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution; first payment due on 
first due date after student leaves school, final payment 
due 6 months later. 


Employment: 53 students at an average of $75. 


Moore Institute of Art, Science, 
and Industry 

Philadelphia (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—221, first-time—80; tuition 
and required fees, $515; board and 
room, $650). 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$667; total, 60 at an average of $592, all bet ween $375 and 

$624. 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $100. 


Moravian College 


Bethlehem (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—677; 


first-time—209; tuition and required 
fees, $600 for general undergraduates, 
$321 for professional students; board 
and room, $550 for men, $675 for 
women). 


Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$450; total, 183 (76 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $335, includes 24 at an average of $300 
for theological students. 

Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $175; 85 others at an average of $161. 


Mount Mercy College 


Pittsburgh (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—381, first-time—140; tuition 
and required fees, $475 to $490; 
board and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 150 at an average of $172; 394 religious at 


an average of $113; 119 to pre-clinica] nursing students 
at an average of $119. 


Employment; 41 students at an average of $124. 


Muhlenberg College 


Allentown (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—818, first-time—250; tuition 
and required fees, $650; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$780, total, 63 at an average of $513. Range: 10 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 43 bet ween $125 and $624; 10 below 
$125. 
Employment: 165 students at an average of $382. 


National Agricultural College 


Doylestown (private; men; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—301,  first-time— 
103; tuition and required fees, $500; 
board and room, $440). 
Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $466; 
43 others at an average of $499. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Chester (private; men; grants bach- 


elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
625, first-time—274; tuition and 
required fees, $800; board and room, 
$690). 


Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$421; total, 68 (17 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $469. Range 27 between $625 and 
_ $1,124; 33 between $125 and $624; 8 below $125, 

Loans: 7 at an average of $258 (not available to entering 

freshmen, not recommended for student during his 

freshman year). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maxi- 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


mum, $800; interest begins 5 years after graduation 
first payment due at graduation, final payment due 
5 years after graduation. : 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $172. 


Pennsylvania State College 
of Optometry 


Philadelphia (private; coed.: grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—171; tuition and 
required fees, $850; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Scholarships: 4 to entering students at an average of 


$650; total, 10 at an average of $650, all between $625 
and $874. 


Employment: 13 students at an average of $269. 


Pennsylvania State University, The 


University Park (public; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—13,613, first-time—4,376; 
tuition and required fees, $250; 
board and room, $680). 

Scholarships: 76 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$231; total, 561 at an average of $315. Range: 66 be- 

tween $875 and $1,374; 60 between $375 and $874; 250 

between $125 and $374; 185 below $125. 

Loans: 673 at an average of $109 (not available to enter - 

ing freshmen). Annual maximum; freshman, $125, 


upperclassman, $250; 4-year and professional schoo) 
maximum, $500. No interest to 2percent while student 


is still in school, 5 percent after leaving; first payment 
due 6 months, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: The food service, which is an auxiliary 


enterprise, employs more than 500 students who earn 
their meals in exchange for their services. 


Philadelphia Bible Institute 
Philadephia (private; coed.; 2-year; 


enrollment: full-time—319,  first- 


time—95; tuition and required fees, 
$180: board and room, $475). 


Employment: 106 students at an average of $163. 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 


first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—381; 
tuition and required fees, $780; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 19 students at an average of $526. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science 

Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: fuil-time under- 
graduate—670, first-time—213; tu- 
ition and required fees, $600; no 
facilities for board and room). 

Scholarships: 2 to entering students at an average of 

$450; total, 13 (11 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $186, Range: 5 between $125 and 
$624; 8 below $125. 


Loans: 12 at an average of $246 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; interest up to 4 percent after student leaves 
school; first payment due 90 days after graduation or 
leaving, final payment 3 years after date of loan. 


Employment: 28 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $125; 8 others at an average of $307. 


Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—622, first-time— 
223; tuition and required fees, $540 
to $640; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$300; total, 78 at an average of $244. Range: 14 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 50 between $125 and $374; 14 
below $123. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $104 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; no interest; first payment due 30 days, final 


payment 90 days, after leaving institution. 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 
Philadelphia (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—58, 


first-time—12; tuition and required 
fees, $850; no facilities for board and 


room). 
Scholarships; 8 at an average of $214. 
Employment: 3 students paid on an hourly basis. 


Philadelphia Textile Institute 


Philadelphia (private; men, women; 
grants first professional degrees; en- 
rollment: full-time—359, first-time— 
100; tuition and required fees, $550; 
board and room $850). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$550; total, 25 (5 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $848. Range: 5 between $1,125 and $1,624; 
19 between $375 and $624; 1 below $125. 


Employment: 22 students at an average of $274. 


Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—160; 
tuition and required fees, $100; board 
and room, $435). 

Scholarship: 1 at $800. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $180 (not available to entering 
students). 4 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment October 31 next after leaving school. 


Employment: 31 students at an average of $252. 


Reformed Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 

Pittsburgh (Protestant; men; 3 years 
beyond bachelor’s degree but non- 
degree granting; enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—10; no tuition 
and required fees; board and room, 
$224). 

Scholarships: 3 to enteriag freshmen at an average of 

$250; total, 9 at an average of $250; repayment required 


if student changes his field of service before he has 
served the church for 10 years. 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—403, first-time—99; tuition 


and required fees, $650; board and 
room, $900). 


Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average ol 
$569; total, 57 (28 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $624, Range: 9 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 32 between $375 and $624; 16 below $375. 
Employment: 15 students at an average of $267. 


St. Francis College 


Loretto (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
680, first-time—270; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $448; board and room, 
$584). 

Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$471; total, 78 (52 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $538. Range: 14 between $625 and $1,124; 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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55 between $125 and $624; 9 below $125; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 


Employment: 110 students at an average of $132. 


St. Joseph's College 
Philadelphia (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time—1,376, first-time—798; tuition 
and required fees, $550; board and 
room, $550). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$421; total, 103 (14 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $488. Range: 2 between $625 and $874; 81 
between $375 and $624; 20 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 128 at an average of $156 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $275; no interest; 
first payment due within 60 days, final payment due 
within 1 year. 


Employment: 11 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $199; 32 others at an average of $212. 


St. Vincent College 


Latrobe (Catholic; men; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—727, first-time—274; tuition 
and required fees, $584; board and 
room, $490). 
Scholarships: 158 to entering freshmen (24 without spe- 
cific reference to need) at an average of $316. Range: 
2 between $875 and $1,124; 51 between $375 and $624; 
94 between $125 and $374; 11 below $125; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation if there is not a sufficient reason for transfer. 


Employmeni. 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $180; 30 others at an average of $239. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—491, first-time—175; tuition 
and required fees, $475; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$214; total, 125 (36 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $214. Range: 1 between $875 and 
$1,124; 113 between $125 and $624; 11 below $125. 


Employment: 137 students at an average of $54. 


Spring Garden Institute _ 
Philadelphia (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—100, _first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


time—71; tuition and required fees, 
$851; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $771, all between 
$625 and $874. 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $765. 


State Teachers College 


Bloomsburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—935, first-time—248; tuition 
and required fees, $120 plus $24 if 
in business education curriculum; 
board and room, $432). 

Scholarships: 16 at an average of $59, all below $125. 

Loans: 7 at an average of $160 (not available to fresh- 

men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $200; payment 


at not less than $10 monthly, beginning 2 months after 
graduation. 


Employment: 90 students at an average of $241. 


State Teachers College 


California (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,015, first-time—364; tuition 
and required fees, $130; board and 
room, $432). 
Loans: 9 at an average of $136. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $250, upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 6 percent interest after leaving institution; first 


payment due after graduate begins work, final pay- 
ment within 3 years. 


Employment: 136 students at an average of $192. 


State Teachers College 


Clarion (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—673, first-time—234; tuition 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $624). 

Loans: 3 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 


men). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, 
$300; 4 percent interest after student leaves school. 


Employment: 182 students at an average of $124. 


State Teachers College 


East Stroudsburg (public; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—997, first-time— 
328; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $462). 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: Not available to freshmen. Annual maxi- 
mum, $100; 4-year maximum, $300. No interest. 
First payment due 1 year after date of loan. 


Employment: 187 students at an average of $110. 


State Teachers College 
Edinboro (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—637, first-time—277; tuition 
and required fees, $125; board and 
room, $504). 

Employment; 151 students at an average of $178. 


State Teachers College 
Indiana (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment:  full- 


time— 1,868, first-time—586; .tuition 
and required fees, $120 to $210, de- 
pending upon curriculum; board 
and room, $432). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$114; total, 98 (16 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $116. Range: 24 between $125 and 
$374; 74 below $125. 


Loans: 42 at an average of $173 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, 
$400; 2 percent interest before and after leaving school. 


Employment: 286 students at an average of $126. 


State Teachers College 


Kutztown (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—909, first-time—325; tuition 
and required fees, $140; board and 
room, $432). 
Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshmen at $300; total, 
2 at an average of $1,200. 
Loans: 9 at an average of $50 (not available to entering 
freshmen). No interest; first payment due first year, 
final payment due third year. 
Employment: 120 students at an average of $183. 


State Teachers College 


Lock Haven (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—742, first-time—292; tuition 
and required fees, $130; board and 
room, $504). 
Loans: 20 at an average of $27 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, $250; 


3 percent interest after leaving school; first payment due 
after student is employed. 


Employment: 160 students at an average of $106. 
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State Teachers College 


Mansfield (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—636, first-time—213; tuition 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $432). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$50; total, 12 at an average of $79. Range: 1 between $125 
and $374; 11 below $125, 


Loans: 4 at an average of $130 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annus! maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, $400; 
5 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 90 students at an average of $252. 


State Teachers College 


Millersville (public; -coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,149, first-time—405; tuition 
and required fees, $120 to $156; 
board and room, $432). 

Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$206; total, 72 at an average of $250. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 55 between $125 and $374; 16 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $214 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $450; 
4 percent interest beginning 2 years after graduation, 
final payment due 1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 172 students at an average of $240. 


State Teachers College 


Shippensburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—924, first-time—-339; tuition 
and required fees, $150; board and 
room, $432). 

Employment: 142 students at an average of $166. 


State Teachers College 


Slippery Rock (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—920, first-time—291; tuition 
and required fees, $176; board and 
room, $416). 

Scholarships: 2 at an average of $100. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $125. 

Employment: 200 students at an average of $90. 


State Teachers College 


West Chester (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1, 895, first-time—502; tuition 
and required fees, $115; board and 
room, $432). 


Scholarships: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$300; total, 57 (41 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $135. Range: 47 between $125 and $374; 
10 below $125. 


Leens: 61 at an average of $97 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $100; 4-year maximum, 
$400 or more; no interest; repayment is usually in full 
after a specified number of months. 


Employment: 176 students at an average of $213. 


Susquehanna University 


Selinsgrove (Protestant ; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—465, first-time—183; tuition 
and required fees, $512; board and 
room, $430). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$252; total, 76 at an average of $200. Range: 3 between 
$375 and $624; 73 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $179; 89 others at an average of $183. 


Swarthmore College 


Swarthmore (Protestant; coed.; 

grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 

ment: full-time undergraduate—898, 

first-time—232; tuition and required 

fees, $925; board and room, $725). 
Scholarships: 63 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$556; total, 255 at an average of $522. Range: 28 be- 
tween $875 and $1,374; 168 between $375 and $874; 50 
below $375. 


Loans: 24 at an average of $378 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annus! maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 247 students at an average of $04. 


Temple University 


Philadelphia (private; coed. in most 
schools; grants bachelor’s and _ first 
professional degrees;*. enrollment; 
full-time undergraduate—7,154, first- 
time—1,181; tuition and required 
fees, $544 for general undergradu- 
ates, $335 to $890 in professional 
schools; board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 66 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$420; total, 1,717 (all but 10 without specifie reference 
to need) at an average of $361. Range: 1 between 


$1,625 and $2,124; 512 between $375 and $624; 620 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 584 below $125. 

Loens: 15 at an average of $234 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4 percent interest 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


before and after leaving institution; first payment due 
1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 362 students at an average of $481. 


Thiel College 
Greenville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—533, first-time—195; tuition 
and required fees, $530; board and 
room, $560). 


Scholarships: 81 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$164; total, 262 (51 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $135. Range: 8 between $375 and $624; 
103 between $125 and $374; 151 below $125, 


Employment: 150 students at an average of $119. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia (private; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—7,168, _first- 
time—1,230; tuition and. required 
fees, $935 for general undergradu- 
ates, $250 to $950 in professional 
schools; board and room, $885). 
Scholarships: 320 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$699; total, 1,715 (951 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $554. Range: 55 between $1,375 and 
$2,124; 65 between $875 and $1,374; 380 betwe n $625 
and $874; 1,210 between $125 and $624; 5 below $125. 
Loans: 150 at an average of $524 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $800; ¢4year maximum, 
$1,600; professional school maximum, $2,500; 1 percent 
interest before, 244 percent after, leaving institution; 
first payment due 1 month after loan or graduation, 
final payment | to 10 years after graduation. 
Employment: 950 students at an average of $211. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—8,241, first-time—1,656; 
tuition and required fees, $535 for 
general undergraduates, $555 to $815 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $900). 

Scholarships: 405 to entering freshman at an average of 

$272; total, 3,246 at an average of $207. Range: 36 


between $625 and $1,124; 263 between $375 and $624; 
2,309 between $125 and $374; 638 below $125. 


Loans: 104 at an average of $240 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen Annual maximum, $1,000; 4-year maxi- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


mum, $4,000; 
Up to 2 percent interest before, 2 to 4 percent after, 


schoo] maximum, $5,000. 


leaving school. First payment due 1 year, final pay- 
ment 4 to 10 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 337 students at an average of $528. 


University of Scranton 


Scranton (Catholic; men; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,136, first- 

time—538; tuition and required 

fees, $540; board and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$318; total, 261 at an average of $332. Range: 104 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 150 between $125 and $374; 7 
below $125. 


Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $250; total, 16 at 
an average of $310, Annual maximum, $550; 4-year 
maximum, $1,650; 3 percent interest after leaving 
institution. 


Employment: 149 students at an average of $192. 


Ursinus College 
Collegeville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—705, _first- 
time—197; tuition and required fees, 
$515; board and room, $590 to $700). 
Scholarships: 65 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$265; total, 231 (16 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $257. Range: 28 between $375 and $624; 
104 between $125 and $374; 9 below $125. 


Employment; 151 students at an averag: of $126. 


Valley Forge Military Junior College 


Wayne (private; men; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—112, first-time—75; 
tuition and required fees, $700; 
board and room, $740). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$1,400; total, 26 at an average of $1,400, all between 
$1,375 and $1,624. 


Villa Maria College 


Erie (Catholic; women; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
151, first-time—152; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $350; board and room, 
$550). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$201; total, 83 at an average of $185. Range: 1 between 
$875 and $1,124; 3 between $375 and $624; 63 between 
$125 and $374; 16 below $125. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $180. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


1599 


Villanova University 


Villanova (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,129, first-time—1,545; 
tuition and required fees, $650, $690, 
and $710 for general undergraduates, 
$470 in professional schools; board 
and room, $800). 

Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$400; total, 80 at an average of $379. Range: 74 between 

$375 and $624; 6 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 78 students at an average of $439. 


Washington and Jefterson College 


Washington (private; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—638, _first- 
time—-244; tuition and required fees, 
$610; board and room, $600). 


Scholarships: 54 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$303; total, 117 at an average of $277. Range: 1 be- 
tween $875 and $1,124; 19 between $375 and $624; 93 
between $125 and $374; 4 below $125. 


Loans: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of $317; 
total, 23 at an average of $310. Annus! maximum, $300; 
4-year maximum, $1,200; 5 percent interest after leaving 
institution; first payment due 1 year, final payment 5 
years, after completion of educational program. 


Employment: Avproximately 30 students at an average 
of $417. 


Waynesburg College 


Waynesburg (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—756, _first-time— 
261; tuition and required fees, $365; 
board and room, $504). 


Scholarships: 65 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$188; total, 223 atan average of $196. Range: 6 between 
$375 and $874; 138 between $125 and $374; 79 below $125; 
repayment required if student transfers to another 
academic institution prior to graduation without ob- 
taining the consent of the administration. 


Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $184; 
total, 23 at an average of $211. Annual maximum: 
freshman , $300, upperclassman, $500, 4-year maximum 
$1,200; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 4 months after graduation; most loans 
paid within 3 years. 


Employment: 15 student assistants at an average of 
$203; 57 others at an average of $356. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


1600 


Western Theological Seminary 


Pittsburgh (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
99; tuition and required fees, $257; 
board and room, $420). 

Scholarships: 2 at an average of $577. 

Employment: 5 students at an average of $600. 


Westminster College 


New Wilmington (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
842, first-time—297; tuition and re- 
quired fees, 3615; board and room, 
$540). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$201; total, 185 (124 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $233. Range: 18 between $625 and 
$1,124; 74 between $125 and $624; 93 below $125. 
Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $183; 
total, 5 at an average of $221; 3 percent interest before, 
5 percent after, leaving institution; first payment due 4 
months after graduation. 


Employment: 358 students at an average of $112. 


Westminster Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia (private; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time—64; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $25; board and room, 
$506). 

Scholarships: 23 at an average of $202. Range: 3 be- 


tween $375 and $624; 13 between $125 and $374; 7 below 
$125 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $235. 


Wilkes College 


Wilkes-Barre (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—873, first-time—445; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 93 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$246; total, 243 at an average of $225. Range: 224 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 19 below $125. 
Loans: 56 at an average of $330 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $1,200; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due 3 months after graduation or with- 
drawal. 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $190. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Wilson College 
Chambersburg (private; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—355, _first-time— 

115; tuition and required fees, $750; 

board and room, $950). 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$478; total, 138 at an average of $536. Range: 1 be- 
tween $1,625 and $2,124; 33 between $625 and $1,124; 
108 between $125 and $624; 1 below $125; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $478 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, about $600; 4-year maxi- 
mum, about $2,000; interest begins 3 years after gradu- 
ation at 5 percent; final payment due 10 years after 
graduation. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $142. 


Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia (private; women; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
182; tuition and required fees, $900; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 23 at an average of $684. Range: 1 be- 


tween $1,375 and $1,624; 14 between $625 and $1,124; 
8 between $125 and $624. ¢ 

Loans: 9 at an average of $608. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $900, upperclassman, $1,000; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $2,000; 4 percent interest after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due November 1, one year from 
date of graduation, final payment due May 1 of fifth 
year after graduation. 


Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute 
Wyomissing (private; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—148, _first- 
time—43; tuition and required fees, 
$560; no facilities for board and 
room): all students are employees of 
cooperating companies; while work- 
ing 30 weeks per year, they are paid 
wages; while in school 22 weeks per 
year, they are not paid but the 
sponsoring companies pay their full 
tuition. 


York Junior College of the York 
Collegiate Institute 


York (private; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—281, first-time— 


*Also graduate degrees. 


193; tuition and required fees, $450; 

no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$267; total, 37 at an average of $241; Range: 7 between 
$375 and $624; 24 between $125 and $374, 6 below $125. 
Employment: 5 students at an average of $90. 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico 


Ponce (Catholic; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
1,570, first-time—835; tuition and 
required fees, $230; no facilities for 
board and room). 
Scholarships: 124 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50, total, 210 (17 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $116. Range: 10 between $375 and 
$624; 25 between $125 and $374; 175 below $125. 


Employment: Approximately 50 students at an average 
of $51. 


College of the Sacred Heart 


Santurce (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—108, first-time—44; tuition 


and required fees, $570; board and 
room, $530). 


Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $1,100; total, 
4 at an average of $805. Range: 3 between $625 and 
$1,124; 1 between $125 and $374. 


University of Puerto Rico 


Rio Piedras and Mayagtiez (public; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time-—10,961, first-time—3,640). 


Rio Prepras Campus (full-time under- 
graduate enrollment—9,103; tuition 
and required fees, $118 for general 
undergraduates, $6 to $80 in pro- 
fessional schools; board and room, 
$495). 

Scholarships: 503 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $146; total, 1,987 at an average of 
$312. Range: 32 between $1,625 and $2,624; 
78 between $1,125 and $1,624; 76 between $625 
and $1,124; 1,230 between $125 and $624; 571 
below $125. 

Employment: 624 students at an average of $61. 


* Also graduate degrees. 


1601 


Maracttez Campus (full-time enroll- 
ment— 1,940; tuition and required 
fees, $114 or $134 per year; no fa- 
cilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 90 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $186; total, 222 at an average of $169, 
all between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $57; 354 others at an average of 
$134. 


Brown University 


Providence (private; coordinate; 
grants bachelor’s dégrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
3,160, first-time—914). 


Tue (men) (full-time enroll- 
ment—2,306; tuition and required 
fees, $950; board and room, $760). 


Scholarships: 178 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $631; total, 569 at an average of $619. 
Range: 6 between $1,125 and $1,624; 196 between 
$625 and $1,124; 237 between $375 and $624; 130 
below $375. 

Loans: 109 at an average of $370 (not available 
to entering freshmen). Annual maximum: 
freshmat, $425, upperclassman, $850; 4-year 
maximum, $1,700, professional school maximum, 
$850; 2 percent interest before, 4 percent after, 
leaving institution; first payment due normally 
2 months after graduation; final payment varies, 
maximum period 5 years after graduation. 
Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $350; 901 others at an average 
of $170 (324 students earned less than $50 for the 
year). 


PemBroke (women) (full- 
time enroliment—854; tuition and 
required fees, $950; board and room, 
$820). 


Scholarships: 99 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $305; total, 238 at an average of $511. 
Range: 16 between $875 and $1,124; 155 between 
$375 and $874; 67 below $375. 

Loans: 20 at an average of $303 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, formerly $400, 
but rising costs have raised the maximum al- 
lowed; 3 percent interest after student leaves 
institution, first payment due within 3 to 4 
months after graduation or withdrawal. 
Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $350; total, 601 at an average 
of $70. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


1602 


Bryant College 


Providence (private; coed.; confers 
accelerated bachelor’s degrees; en- 
rollment: full-time—1,560, _first- 
time—675; tuition and required fees, 
$750; board and room, $950). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$363; total, 190 (40 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $195. Range: 40 between $375 and $624; 
# between $125 and $374; 110 below $125. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $300. 
Providence College 
Providence (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,536, first- 
time—913; tuition and required fees, 
$500; board and room, $650). 


Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$380; total, 283 at an average of $494. Range: 45 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 169 between $375 and $624; 69 bet ween 
$125 and $374. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $360. 

Providence-Barrington Bible College 
Providence (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—471, 
first-time—120; tuition and required 
fees, $365; board and room, $500). 


Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$129; total, 112 at an average of $165. Range: 66 between 
$125 and $374; 46 below $125. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $292; total, 132 at an average of $253. 


Rhede Island College of Education 


Providence (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—595, first-time— 
186; no tuition; required fees, $25; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Loan: 1 at $400 (not available to freshmen). 4-year 
maximum, $400; 2 percent interest before and after 
leaving school; repayment due 1 year after graduation. 
Employment: 30 students at an average of $117. 


Rhode Island School of Design 


Providence (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 


“Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


ment: full-time undergraduate—7 1 4, 

first-time—176; tuition and required 

fees, $627; board and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$217; total, 222 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $303. Range: 36 between $375 and $624; 
175 between $125 and $374; 11 below $125. 


Loans: 7 at an average of $302 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 6 months after greduation, 
remainder at the rate of $50 for each 6 months following 
graduation. 


Employment: 57 students at an average of $225. 


Roger Williams Junior College 


Providence (private; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—100, first- 
time—92; tuition and required fees, 
$440; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 2 at an average of $300. 

Employment: 3 students at an average of $150. 


Salve Regina College 


Newport (Catholic; women; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—185, first-time—53; tuition 

and required fees, $475; board and 

room, $700). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$236; total, 184 at an average of $166. Range: 3 between 
$875 and $1,374; 63 between $125 and $624; 118 below 
$125. 


University of Rhode Island 
Kingston (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enroliment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,178, first-time—613; tuition 
and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $580). 

Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$214; total, 151 (4 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $215. Range: 19 between $375 and $874; 
99 between $125 and $374; 33 below $125. 

Loans: 34 at an average of $132 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$400; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; loan 
and interest must be paid within 2 years following 
student’s graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 583 students at an average of $159. 
* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University 
Columbia (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—729, first-time—196; tuition 
and required fees, $250; board and 
room, $324). 

Scholarships: 373 (without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $249. Range: 54 between $375 and $874; 
161 between $125 and $374; 158 below $125. 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $145; 400 others at an average of $229. 


Anderson College 


Anderson (Protestant; women; 2- 
year; enrollment:  full-time—180, 
first-time—-149; tuition and required 
fees, $240; board and roum, $385). 
Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$105; total, 48 (8 witout specific reference to need) at an 


average of $117. Range: 7 between $125 and $374; 41 
below $125. 


Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $210. 
Annual maximum, $250; 2-year maximum, $500; no 
interest. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $117; 36 others at an average of $106. 


Benedict College 


Columbia (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—736, 
first-time—266; tuition and required 
fees, $211; board and room, $317). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$81; total, 55 at an average of $109. Range: 6 between 
$125 and $374; 49 below $125. 


Employment: 36 teaching and research assistants at.an 
average of $111; 152 others at an average of $172. 


Bob Jones University 


Greenville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,271, first-time—514; tui- 
tion and required fees. $360; board 
and room, $405). 

Loans: 250 at an average of $120. 

Employment: 650 students at an average of $300. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


1603 


The Citadel—The Military College 
of South Carolina 
Charleston (public; men: grants 


bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,848, first-time—721; tuition 
and required fees, $137; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 7 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$543; total, 24 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $449. Range: 7 between $625 and $1,124; 
16 between $125 and $624; 1 below $125. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $94 (not available to fresn- 
men). 5 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due | year following graduation. 


Claflin College 
Orangeburg (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—445, _ first-time— 
125; tuition and required fees, $271; 
board and room, $324). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$44; total, 65 (4 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $53. Range: 12 between $125 and $374; 
53 below $125. 


Employment: 71 students at an average of $178. 


Clemson Agricultural College 


Clemson (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate-—2,884, first-time—922; tuition 
and required fees, $259; board and 
room, $564). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$360; total, 82 (16 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $385. Range: 3 between $625 and $874; 
43 between $375 and $624; 36 between $125 and $374. 
Loans: % to entering freshmen at an average of $469; 
total, 103 at an average of $375. Freshman maximum, 
$773; 4 percent interest before and after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 3 months after graduation, 
remainder at rate of $25 to $50 per month depending 
upon position held and family circumstances. 


Employment: 42 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $417; 110 others at an average of $500. 


Coker College 


Hartsville (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enroliment: full- 
time—236, first-time—88; tuition 
and required fees, $345; board and 


room, $475). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarahips: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$173; total, 58 at an average of $251. Range: 7 between 
$875 and $874; 20 between $125 and $374; 31 below $125. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $200 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 year maximum, $200; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $139. 


College of Charleston 


Charleston (private; men, coed. for 
women residents of Charleston 
County; grants bachelor’s degrees; 
enrollment: full-time 338, _first- 
time—138; tuition and required fees, 
$260; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 1 to an entering freshman at $100; total, 
15 at an average of $147. Range: 10 between $125 and 
$374; 5 below $125. 


Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $154; 
total, 6 at an average of $213; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution. 


Employment: 6 laboratory assistants at an average of 
$158; 12 others at an average of $142. 


Columbia Bible College 


Columbia (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—302, first-time—85; tui- 
tion and required fees, $170; board and 
room, $430). 


Loans: 77 at an average of $109 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). No interest. 


Employment: 87 students at an average of $172. 


Columbia College 
Columbia (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—502, first-time— 
195; tuition and required fees, $340; 
board and room, $500). 


Loane: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of $200; 
total, 19 at au average of $250. Annual maximum: 


freshman, $200; upperclassman, $350. 334 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 


6 months, final payment 24 months, after graduation 
or withdrawal. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $150. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Converse College 


Spartanburg (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—314, first-time—113; tui- 
tion and required fees, $500 for 
general undergraduates, $650 to $750 
in music; board and room, $750). 
Scholarships: 100 at an average of $240. Range: 26 
between $375 and $874; 25 between $125 and $374; 49 
below $125. 


Employment: 59 students at an average of $107. 


Erskine College 
Due West (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—348, 
first-time—151; tuition and required 
fees, $350; board and room, $425). 
Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$110; total, 90 (87 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $169. Range: 5 between $375 and $874; 
27 between $125 and $374; 58 below $125. 

Loans: 1 at $96 (not available to entering freshmen); 
no interest. 

Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $121; 42 others at an average of $223. 


Friendship Junior College 
Rock Hill (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—160, _first- 
time—98; tuition and required fees, 
$120; board and room, $275). 

Scholarships: 72 at an average of $134. 

Employment: 46 students at an average of $106. 


Furman University 


Greenville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,289, _first- 
time—371; tuition and required fees, 
$390; board and room, $460). 
Scholarships: 133 to entering freshmen at an average cf 
$235; total, 455 (429 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $233. Range: 56 between $625 and 
$1,124; 200 between $125 and $624; 199 below $125. 
Loans: 16 at an average of $172 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; first payment due usually July 1, final 
payment usually Septernber 1. 
Employment: 117 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $77; 114 others at an average of $214. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Limestone College 


Gaffney (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—269, first-time—95; tuition 
and required fees, $365; board and 
room, $520). 


Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average cf 
$221; total, 96 (26 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $185. Range: 1 between $875 and $1,124; © 


62 between $125 and $624; 33 below $125. 
Employment: 61 students at an average of $125. 


Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary 


Columbia (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—92; 
tuition and required fees, $50; board 
and room, $369). 

Scholarships: 6 at an average of $167, all between $125 

and $374. 

Employment: 14 students at an average of $118. 


Medical College of South Carolina 


Charleston (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—567 ; 
tuition and required fees, $132 in 
pharmacy, $435 in medicine; board 
and room, $630). 


Scholarships: 8 at an average of $1,000. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $500. 
Employment: 51 students at an average of $1,081. 


Newberry College 


Newberry (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—469, first-time—176; tuition 
and required fees, $325; board and 
room, $435). 
Scholarships: 66 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$217; total, 178 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $221. Range: 28 between $375 and $874; 
73 between $125 and $374; 77 below $125. 
Loans: | to an entering freshman at $500; total, 5 at an 
average of $255. Annual and 4-year maximum, $800; 3 
percent interest after leaving institution; first and final 
payments due 1 year after graduation. 


Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at and 
average of $210; 21 others at an average of $209. 


*Also graduate degrees, 
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North Greenville Junior College 


Taylors (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—320, first- 
time—185; tuition and _ required 
fees, $240; board and room, $360). 
Employment: 95 students at an average of $138. 


Presbyterian College 


Clinton (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—500, first-time—160; tuition 
and required fees, $433; board: and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$267; total, 203 (60 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $344. Range: 57 between $625 and $874; 
87 between $125 and $624; 59 below $125. 


Employment: 35 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $52; total, 100 at an average of $129. 


South Carolina State College 


Orangeburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—1,038, first-time—329; tui- 
tion and required fees, $160 for 
general undergraduates, $200 for 
law school students; board and 
room, $357). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 11 at an average of $117. Range: 2 between 

$125 and $624; 9 below $125. 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $472; 125 others at an average of $151. 


Spartanburg Junior College 
Spartanburg (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—301, 
first-time—171; tuition and required 
fees, $240; board and room, $380): 
the institution operates a work-study 
program whereby all boarding stu- 
dents earn from 50 to 100 percent of 
their expenses. 


University of South Carolina 


Columbia (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—3,640, first-time—903; 
tuition and required fees, $195 for 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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general undergraduates, $215 to $253 
for professional students; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 225 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $187. 


Employment: 179 students at an average of $353. 


Voorhees School and Junior College 


Denmark (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—145, first- 
time—89; tuition and required fees, 
$100; board and room, $319). 
Scholarships; 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 24 at an average of $83. 
Employment: 60 students at an average of $78. 


Wesleyan Methodist College 
Central (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—83,_first- 
time—45; tuition and required fees, 
$185; board and room, $360). 
Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$75; total, 46 (42 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $63. Range: 4 between $125 and $374; 
42 below $125. 
Loans: 4 percent interest after leaving school; first 
payment due within 244 years, final payment within 
4 years. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $132. 


Winthrop College 


Rock Hill (public; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,020, first-time—355; tuition 
and required fees, $159; board and 
room, $360). 
Scholarships: 63 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$168; total, 123 at an average of $141. Range: 3 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 72 between $125 and $374; 48 below 
$125. 


Loans: 1 at $110 (not available to freshmen). 4 per- 
cent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 30 days after employment begins. 


Employment: 165 students at an average of $208. 


Wofford College 


Spartanburg (Protestant; men; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment; fuli-time—687, first-time— 
266; tuition and required fees, $450; 
board and room, $440). 

Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$279; total, 187 (2 without specific reference to need) 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


at an average of $291. Range: 21 between $625 and 
$1,124; 70 between $125 and $624; 96 below $125. 
Loans: 33 at an average of $110 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $125, 
upperclassman, $250; 4 to 5 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; payment due 1 year after 
graduation. 

Employment: 20 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $250; 20 others at an average of $238, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College 


Sioux Falls (Protestant; coed.; 

grants) bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 

ment: full-time—931, first-time— 
368; tuition and required fees, $440; 
board and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 44 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$123; total, 89 at an average of $183. Range: 44 be- 

tween $125 and $374; 45 below $125. 7” 


Loans; 1 at $400 (not available to freshmen); 4-year 
maximum, $500. 4 percent interest after leaving fnsti- 
tution; first payment due within 3 or 4 months, final 
payment due within 12 to 18 months. 


Employment: 421 students at an average of $103. 


Black Hills Teachers College 


Spearfish (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
568, first-time—261; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $132; board and room, 
$378). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$87, all below $125. 


Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 
total, 67 at an average of $73. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $150, upperclassman, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$500; 3 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 1 month after employment, 
final payment usually within 1 to 2 years after gradu- 
ation 


Employment: 75 students at an average of $133. 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


Mitchell (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—278, first-time—109; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $465). 
Scholarships: 55 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$134; total, 132 (23 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $154. Range: 3 between $375 and 
$624; 71 between $125 and $374; 58 below $125. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of $150; 
total, 67 at am average of $235. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200; upperclassman, $350; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 1 to 3 percent interest before, 3 to 6 percent 
after, leaving institution; first payment due 6 months, 
final payment within 6 years, after leaving or gradua- 
tion, 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $405; 75 others at an average of $157. 


Freeman Junior College 
Freeman (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—52, _first- 


time—30; tuition and required fees, 
$300; board and room, $375). 


Scholarships: 4 to entering freshnyen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average ol! $60. 


Loans; 1 at $150. No interest. 
Employment: 30 students at an average of $100. 


General Beadle State Teachers College 


Madison (public; coed,; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
301, first-time—140; tuition and 
required fees, $84; board and room, 
$360). 

Schelarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$86; total, 11 at an average of $88. Range: 3 between 
$125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


Loans: 8 at an average of $77 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $150; 3 
percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due with first check after beginning 
teaching, remainder in 9 regular monthly payments. 


Employment; 80 students at an average of $117. 


Huron College 


Huron (Protestant; 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—329, first-time—187; tuition 
and required fees, $387; board and 
room, $470). 
Scholarships: 37 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; totul, 68 (20 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $162. Range: 18 between $125 and 
$374; 50 below $125; repayment required if student 
transfers to other institution before graduation. 
Loans: 9 at an average of $192 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 3 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due within 30 days. 


Employment; 20 students at an average of $230. 


coed,; grants: 
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Mount Marty College 


Yankton (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—114, first-time—123; tuition 
and required fees, $170; board and 
room, $420). 

Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$132; total, 34 at an average of $131. Range: 30 between 
$125 and $374; 4 below $125. 


Employment: 49 students at an average of $82. 


Northern State Teachers College 


Aberdeen (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—875, first-time—376; 
tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $360). 
Scholarships: 90 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$97. Range: 3 between $125 and $624; 87 below $125. 


Loans: 39 at an average of $49 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $150; 1 
percent interest before, 244 after, leaving institution; 
first payment due within 1 year. 

Employment: 175 students at an average of $126. 


Sioux Falls College 


Sioux Falls (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enroliment: full- 
time—233, first-time—96; tuition 
and required fees, $376; board and 
room, $430). 
Scholarships: 106 at an average of $82, Range: 2 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 13 between $125 and $374; 91 below 
$125. 


Loans: 1 to an entering freshmen at $200; total, § at an 
average of $213; loans seldom over $200; 5 percent inter- 
est after leaving institution; first payment due 6 
months, final payment 18 months, after graduation. 


Employment: 84 students at an average of $283. 


South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology 
Rapid City (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—7 13, 
first-time—237; tuition and required 
fees, $120; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$111; total, 103. at an average of $155. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $874; 41 between $125 and $374; 55 below $125. 


Employment: 17 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $418; 94 others at an average of $172. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Brookings (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,512, first-time—919; tui- 
tion and required fees, $153; board 
and room, $480). 
Scholarships: 166 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$90: total, 293 at an average of $106. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 32 between $125 and $374; 260 below $125. 
Loans: 148 at an average of $217 (not available to fresh- 
men); 3 percent interest before, 5 percent after, leaving 
institution; first payment due as soon as student com- 
Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $816; 395 others at an average of $350. 


Southern State Teachers College 


Springfield (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—396, first-time—263; tuitior 
and required fees, $120; board and 
room, $380). 

Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; repayment required if student transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 

Loans: 7 at an average of $214 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Freshman maximum, $50; 5 percent in- 
terest beginning immediately; payment required with- 
in a year. 

Employment: 3 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $800; 95 others at an average of $105. 


University of South Dakota 


Vermillion (pubiic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate— 1,697, first-time—452; tui- 
tion and required fees, $150 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $220 to $381 
for students in professional schools; 
board and room, $470). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$83; total, 141 (3 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $109. Range: 2 between $125 and $374; 
139 below $125. 
Loans: 18 at an average of $139 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $200; 6 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first and 


final payments due within reasonable length of time 
after graduation or work begins. 


Employment: 709 students at an average of $180. 
“Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Wessington Springs College 


Wessington Springs (Protestant; 
coed.; 2-year; enrollment: full-time— 
64, first-time—37; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $120; board and room, 
$195). 

Scholarships: 41 at an average of $59. 

Loans: 3 at an average of $117. 

Employment: 83 students at an average of $86. 


Yankton College 


Yankton (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—255, 
first-time—91; tuition and required 
fees, $375; board and room, $444). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$508; total, 51 at an average of $579. Range: 1 between 
$625 and $874; 47 between $375 and $624; 3 below $375; 
repayment required if student transfers before gradua- 
tion to other institution offering the same curriculums. 


Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $150; total, 10 at 
an average of $157; 5 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution; first payment due within 6 months, 
final payment within 2 years. 


Employment: 44 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $38; 85 others at an average of $278. 


Austin Peay State College 


Clarksville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: fuil- 
time undergraduate—631, _first- 
time—291; required fees, $120; board 
and room, $360). 


Loans: 11 at an average of $156 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual and professional school maxi- 
mum, $450; 4-year maximum, $750; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first payment 
due end of first year after graduation or withdrawal, 
final payment within 3 years. 

Employment: 177 students at an average of $175. 


Belmont College 


Nashville (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—455, _first- 
time—-198; tuition and required fees, 
$337; room, $105). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $100; total, 140 at an average of $46. Range: 3 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


between $625 and $874; 18 between $125 and $374; 119 
below $125. 


Loans: 27 at an average of $151; 2-year maximum, $400; 
4 percent interest after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due within 90 days, final payment within 1 to 
2 years. 

Employment: 70 students at an average of $143. 


Bethel College 


McKenzie (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment; full- 
time—407, first-time—116; tuition 
and required fees, $270; board and 
room, $340). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $160; total, 130 (10 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $192. Range: 60 between $125 and 
$374; 70 below $125. 


Employment: 50 students at an average of $160. 


Carson-Newman College 


Jefferson City (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,122, first-time— 
378; tuition and required fees, $276; 
board and room, $390). 

Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $104; total, 130 at an average of $111. Range: 15 
between $125 and $374; 115 below $125. 


Loans: 13 at an average of $192 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $164; 141 others at an average of $272. 


David Lipscomb College 


Nashville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—877, first-time—293; tuition 
and required fees, $396; board and 
room, $450). 


Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $328; total, 198 at an average of $180. Range: 10 
between $625 and $1,124; 24 between $125 and $624; 164 
below $125. 


Loans: 3 at an average of $225; 6 percent interest after 
leaving institution; loans are small and usually paid 
within a year after graduation. 


Employment: 52 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $221; 123 others at an average of $289. 


East Tennessee State College 


Johnson City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,458, first-time—1,003; 
tuition and required fees, $120; board 
and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 2) to entering freshmen at an average 
of $120; total, 22 (20 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $123. Range: 2 between $125 and 
$374; 20 below $125. 
Employment: 270 students at an average of $118. 


Fisk University 


Nashville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—694, §first- 
time—189; tuition and required 
fees, $410; board and room, $420). 
Scholarships; 35 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $346; total, 121 at an average of $366. Range: 60 
between $375 and $624; 50 between $125 and $374; 2 
below $125. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $500; 86 others at an average of $119. 


Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—371, 


first-time—192; tuition and required 

fees, $273; board and room, $315). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$78; total, 79 (68 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $91; repayment required if student with- 
draws before the end of the quarter. Range: 3 be- 
tween $625 and $871; 14 between $125 and $374; 62 
below $125. y 
Loans: 41 at an average of $77 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $210; 4 percent interest 
after leaving institution; first payment due within 12 
months. 
Employment: 155 students at an average of $108. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


Nashville (private; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—675, first- 

time—229; tuition and required fees, 

$432; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 55 at an average of $313. Range: 10 
between $375 and $624; 45 between $125 and $374. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 45 at an average 
of $195 (not available to freshmen). Annual maxi- 
mum, $750; 4-year maximum, $900; 5 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution;first payment due 
when student is employed. 


Employment: 70 students at an average of $127. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Hiwassee College 
Madisonville (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—209, 


first-time—109; tuition and required 

fees, $252; board and room, $337). 
Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$317; total, 75 (25 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $352. Range: 15 between $625 and $874; 
35 between $375 and $624; 25 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 2 at an average of $159 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 1 percent interest before, 3 percent 
after, leaving institution; first payment due 6 months, 
final payment 6 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 120 students at an average of $220. 
Johnson Bible College 
Kimberlin Heights (Protestant; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s degrees; en- 
rollment: full-time—1 76, first-time— 
72; tuition and required fees, $270; 
board and room, $390). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$258; total, 155 at an average of $245, all between $125 
and $374; repayment required if student withdraws 


before the end of the year in which the scholarship 
was granted, 


Employment: 8 students at an average of $151. 

King College 
Bristol (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—-224, fitst-time—77; tuition 
and required fees, $350; board and 
room, $450). 

Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$224; total, 81 (18 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $247. Range: 30 between $125 and 
$624; 51 below $125. 


Loans: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 
total, 24 at an average of $175. Annual maximum, 
$200; 4-year maximum, $800; no interest. 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $233; 92 others at an average of $183. 


Knoxville Coliege 
Knoxville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—463, first-time—172; tuition 
and required fees, $272; board and 
room, $362). 

Scholarships: 77 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$175; total, 131 (8 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $208. Range: 105 between $125 and 
$374; 26 below $125. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 2 at an average of $167 (not available to fresh. 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 6 months, final payment 2 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $200; 90 others at an average of $202. 


Lambuth College 


Jackson (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—320, first-time—159; tuition 
and required fees, $285; board and 
room, $423). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen st an average of 
$90; total, 69 at an average of $165. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $874; 22 between $125 and $374; 40 below $125. 
Loans: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of $155; 
total, 35 at an average of $172. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $250, upperclassman, $300; 4 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first payment due 
within 6 months to 1 year, final payment 1 year after 
withdrawal or graduation. 


Employment: 81 students at an average of $140. 


Lane College 


Jackson (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—375, first-time—118; tuition 
and required fees, $225; board and 
room, $276). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 92 (16 without specific reference to need) at 
an av rage of $171. Range: 2 between $375 and $624; 
70 between $125 and $374; 20 below $125. 
Employment: 29 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $171; 47 others at an average of $163. 


Lee College 
Cleveland (Protestant; coed. ; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—264, _first- 


time—149; tuition and required fees, 
$190; board and room, $324). 
Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $190. 
Employment: Approximately 60 students at an average 
of $233. 


Le Moyne College 


Memphis (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—377, first-time—l11; tuition 
and required fees, $270; no facilities 
for board and room). 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$182; total, 75 (26 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $149. Range: 51 between $125 and $374; 
below $125. 


Employment: 40 students at an average of $60. 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—472, first-time—162; tuition 
and required fees, $363; board and 
room, $381). 
Scholarships: 52 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 135 (20 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $222, Range: 7 between $375 and $624; 
82 between $125 and $374; 46 below $125. 


Loans: 47 at an average of $177. Annual maximum, 
$250; 4-year maximum, $500; 6 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment within 6 months, 
final payment within 2 years. 


Employment: 27 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $167; 205 others at an average of $237. 


Madison College 
Madison College (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—300, first-time—102; 
tuition and required fees, $409; 
board and room, $540). 

Scholarships: 6 at an average of $100. 


Employment: 330 students at an average of $456; all 
students are required to work 18 hours a week. 


Martin College 
Pulaski (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enroliment: full-time—166, __first- 
time—94; tuition and required fees, 
$270; board and room, $390). 
Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 90 at an average of $216, all between $125 


and $374. 
Employment: 70 students at an average of $150. 


Maryville College 


Maryville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—708, first-time—247; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $440). 

Scholarships: 62 (10 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $117. Range: 4 between $375 and $874; 
9 between $125 and $374; 49 below $125. 


Employment; 29 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $107; 274 others at an average of $105, 
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Meharry Medical College 


Nashville (private; coed. ; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—469; first-time—4; tuition 
and required fees, $230 for nursing, 
$625 for medicine; board and room, 
$510). 

Scholarships: 18 (5 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $408. Range: 5 between $625 and 
$874; 6 between $375 and $624; 7 below $375. 


Loans: 15 at an average of $267 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 24 percent 
interest before and after leaving school. 


Employment: 21 teaching and research assistants at an 


_ average of $500. 


Middle Tennessee State College 


Murfreesboro (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,472, _first- 
time—585; tuition and required fees, 
$120; room charge, $90; cafeteria). 
Employment: 11 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $196; 173 others at an average of $153. 


Milligan College 


Milligan College (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time-—298, _first-time— 
111; tuition and required fees, $370; 
board and room, $320). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$128; total, 72 at an average of $240. Range: 4 between 
$375 and $624; 68 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 7 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $360; 68 others at an average of $161. 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


Nashville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* full-time under- 
graduate enrollment—43; tuition and 
required fees, $444; board and room, 
$507). 

Scholarships: 35 (8 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $305. Range: 3 between $875 and 
$1,374; 13 between $375 and $874; 19 below $375. 


Employ ment: 38 students at an average of $181. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Siena College 


Memphis (private; women: day, 
coed.: afternoon and evening; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—57, first-time—23; tuition and 
required fees, $285; board and room, 
$700). 

Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$235; total, 20 (without specific reference to meed) at 

an average of $238, all between $125 and $374. 

Loans: 2 at an average of $758. Annual maximum, 

$1,000; 4-year maximum, $2,400; no interest; first pay- 

ment due September following June graduation or 


withdrawal; final payment due in following 12 months, 
extension possible. 


Employment: | teaching or research assistant at $150; 
7 others at an average of $180. 


Southern Missionary College 


Collegedale (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—432, first-time—221; tuition 
and required fees, $474; board and 
room, $480). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 12 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $169. Range: 6 between $125 and $374; 
6 below $125. 


Employment: 450 students at an average of $511. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Memphis (Protestant: coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—550, first-time—191; tuition 
and required fees, $500; board and 
room, $575). 
Scholarships: 74 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$361; total, 220 (42 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $230. Range: 83 between $375 and 
$874; 100 between $125 and $374; 37 below $125. 


Employment: 13 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $219; 161 others at an average of $117. 


Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University 


Nashville (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ;* enrollment: fuil-time 
undergraduate—2,388, _first-time— 


graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


825; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $380). 

Employment: 431 students at an average of $206. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—2,302, 
first-time—776; tuition and required 
fees, $120; board and room, $470). 

Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; total, 24 (7 without specific reference to need) at 
an average oi $104, all below $125. 

Loans: 14 at an average of $78 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, 
$250; 5 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after 
graduation. 

Employment: 20 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $142; 550 others at an average of $107. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Athens (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—390, _first- 


time—182; tuition and required fees, 

$345; board and room, $435). 
Scholarships: 24 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$114; total, 113 (48 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $137. Range: 47 between $125 and $374; 
66 below $125. 


Employment: 93 students at an average of $118. 


Trevecca Nazarene College 


Nashville (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—278, 
first-time—107; tuition and required 
fees, $225; board and room, $477). 
Scholarships: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$86; toval, 38 (22 without specific reference to need) at an 


average of $78; repayment required if student tiansfers 
to other institution before graduation. . 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $217. 


Tusculum College 


Greeneville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—234, first-time—88; tuition 


and required fees, $375; board and 
room, $440). 


Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 22 at an average of $132. Range: 4 between 
$125 and $374; 18 below $125. 
Loans: 15 at an average of $171; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $163. 


Union University 


Jackson (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—484, first-time—201; tuition 
and required fees, $300; board and 
room, $325). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 67 at an average of $229. Range: 3 between 
$375 and $624; 40 between $125 and $374; 24 below $125. 
Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $67; 90 others at an average of $131. 


University of Chattanooga 


Chattanooga (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—830, first-time—250; tui- 
tion and required fees, $430; board 
and room, $480). 


Scholarships: 59 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$164; total, 204 (29 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $266. Range: 3 between $875 and 
$1,124; 63 between $375 and $624; 130 between $125 and 
$374; 8 below $125. Scholarships awarded on 2-year 
basis and must be paid if student transfers at the end of 
1 year; no repayment if transfers at end of 2-year period. 
Loans: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of $225; 
total, 46 at an average of $228. Annual maximum, 
$300; 4-year maximum, $1,250 (seniors unlimited); 2 
percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due 4 months, final payment 4 years, 
after graduation. 


Employment: 20 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $157; 27 others at an average of $166. 


University of the South 


Sewanee (Protestant; men; grants 

bachelor’s and first professional de- 

grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 

graduate—561, first-time—170; tui- 

tion, $640; board and room, $570). 
Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$565; total, 204 at an average of $508. Range: 1 between 
$1,625 and $2,124; 32 between $875 and $1,374; 82 be- 
tween $375 and $874; 89 below $375. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 18 at an average of $144 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 6 months after graduation, remainder at 
the rate of $50 every 6 months. 

Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $270; 50 others at an average of $206. 


University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, Martin, Memphis, and 
Nashville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—6,353, first-time—1,822). 


Campus (undergraduate): 
(tuition and required fees, $159; 
board and room, $500). 

Scholarships: 316 at an average of $203. Range: 
32 between $375 and $874; 269 between $125 and 
$374; 15 below $125. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 458 at an 
average of $148. Annual maximum, $500; 4-year 
maximum, $2,000; professional school maximum, 
$500 per year; 3 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; first payment due 
usually within a year of graduation. 
Martin Campus (full-time  enroll- 
ment—740; tuition and required 
fees, $135; board and room, $415). 
Scholarships: 57 at an average of $136. 
Employment: 173 students at an average of $173. 


Scuoo. or Dentistry, Memphis (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment— 
380; tuition and required fees, 
$375; room, $180). 

Loans: 30 at an average of $400. 


or Mepicing, Memphis (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment— 
772; tuition and required fees, 
$450; room, $225). 

Scholarships: 13 at an average of $492. 
Loans: 43 at an average of $197. 
Employment: 15 students at an average of $594. 

Scuoot or Nursine (full-time under- 
graduate enrollment—169; tuition 
and required fees for 4-year period, 
$580; board and room for 1 year 
only, $450, total expenses for 4-year 
period, $1,496). 

Scholarshipe; 8 at an average of $236. 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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or PHarmacy, Memphis (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment— 
184; tuition and required fees, $300; 
room, $135). 

Scholarships: 2 at an average of $300. 
Loan: 1 at $250. 
Employment: 1 student at $450. 


Vanderbilt University 


Nashville (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,877, first-time—741; 
tuition and required fees, $550 for 
general undergraduates, $225 to 
$800 in professional schools; board 
and room, $640). 
Scholarships: 128 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $313; total 435 at an average of $476. Range: 109 
between $875 and $1,124; 43 between $625 and $874; 
173 between $125 and $624; 110 below $125. 
Loans: 101 at an average of $203 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $600; 4-year and pro- 
fessional school maximum, $1,200; 3 percent interest 
after leaving institution; first and final payments due 
within 1 year, subject to extension. 


Employment: 117 students at an average of $283. 


William Jennings Bryan University 


Dayton (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment:  full- 
time—249, first-time—81; tuition 
and required fees, $336; board and 
room, $400). 

Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$177; total, 22 at an average of $190. Range: 18 between 
$125 and $374; 4 below $125. 


Loans: 16 at an average of $245 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $800; 4-year maximum, 
$1,600; 6 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due within 60 days, final payment 2 
years, after graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $380; 185 others at an average of $158. 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College 


Abilene (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,894, _first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


time—645; tuition and required 
fees, $352; board and room, $472), 


Scholarships (undergraduate and graduate): 621 at an 
average of $178. 


Loans: 287 at an average of $148. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 


College Station (public; men; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—6,349, -first-time—1,847; 
tuition and _ required fees, $107; 
board and room, $1,050). 
Scholarships; 80 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 400 at an average of $250. Range: 10 
between $375 and $624; 390 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 400 at an average of $188 (not available to 
freshmen). Annuai maximum, $250; 4-year maxi- 
mum, $500; professional school maximum, $800; 4 
percent interest before and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 800 students at an average of $313. 


Amarillo College 


Amarillo (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—545, first-time— 
546; tuition and required fees, $125; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $107, all below $125. 


Loans: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of $33. 
Annual! maximum, $100; 4 percent interest. 


Employment: 39 students at an average of $188. 


Arlington State College 
Arlington (public; coed.;» 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—2,794, _ first- 


time—1,116; tuition and required 
fees, $50; board and room, $500). 


Employment: 300 students at an average of $17. 


Austin College 
Sherman (Protestant; coed.; grants 


bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment; full- 
time undergraduate—445, __first- 
time—173; tuition and required fees, 
$430; board and room, $475). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$300; total, 111 (12 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $245. Range: 2 between $625 and $874; 


* Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


43 between $375 and $624; 61 between $125 and $374; 
5 below $125. 

Loans: 15 at an average of $177 (not available to fresh - 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first payment due 
within 2 months after school is out, final payment 
within 2 years after graduation, if a senior. 


Employment: 80 students at an average of $225. 


Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 
Austin (Protestant; men; grants 


first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—87; 
tuition and required fees, $150; 
board and room, $535). 
Scholarships: 17 to entering students at an average of 
$419; total, 61 at an average of $322. Range: 5 between 


$625 and $1,124; 16 between $375 and $624; 40 below 
$375. 


Baylor University 


Waco, Dallas, Houston (Protestant; 
coed.; grants bachelor’s and _ first 
professional degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—3, 977, first- 
time—1,269). 


Waco Campus (undergraduate divi- 
sion): (tuition and required fees, 
$405; board and room, $465). 


Scholarships: 646 at an average of $189. 

Teens: Approximately 150 at an nverage of $286. 

Employment: 978 students at an average of $167. 
Cot._ece or Dentistry, Dallas (full- 

time . undergraduate enrollment— 


318; tuition and required fees, $675; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Loans: 58 at an average of $262. 
Employment: 6 students at an average of $500. 


or Mepicing, Houston (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment— 
338; tuition and required fees, $797; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 19 at an average of $650. 

Loans: 16 at an average of $374. 

Employment; 30 students at an average of $673. 
or Nursine, Dallas. 

Employment: 95 students at an average of $16. 


“Also graduate degrees. 
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Blinn College 
Brenham (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enroliment: full-time—259, _first- 


time—206; tuition and required fees, 
$143; board and room, $360). 
Scholarships: 63 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$159; total, 73 at anaverage of $176. Range: 41 between 
$125 and $374; 32 below $125. 


Employment: 13 students at an average of $257. 


Butler College 
Tyler (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—176, 
first-time—75; tuition and required 
fees, $158; board and room, $288). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen ai an average of 
$50; total, 88 (15 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $208. Range: 50 between $125 and $374; 
38 below $125. 


Employ ment: 70 students at an average of $248. 


Cisco Junior College 
Cisco (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—175, first-time— 
120; tuition and required fees, $100; 
board and room, $405). 


Employment: 13 students at an average of $50. 


Decatur Baptist College 
Decatur (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—199, first- 
time+-113; tuition and required fees, 
$230; board and room, $405). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$208; total, 80 (10 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $219. Range: 12 between $375 and $624; 
56 between $125 and $374; 12 below $125. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $315; 50 others.at an average of $313. 


East Texas Baptist College 


Marshall (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—550, first-time—220; tuition 
and required fees, $265; board and 
room, $330). 
Svsolarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$147; total, 304 (245 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $104. Range: 1 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 22 between $375 and $874; 36 between $125 and 
$374; 335 below $125. 
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Loens: 38 at an average of 2477 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4-year maximam, $1,800; 4 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first payment due 
within 3 months, final payment within 2 years. 


Employment; 127 students at an average of $248. 


East Texas State Teacher: College 
Commerce (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enroliment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,749, first- 
time—420; tuition and required fees, 
$88; board and room, $444). 

Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$135; total, 16 at an average of $137. Range: 8 hetween 

$125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


Loans: 155 at an average of $32 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, 


upperclassman, $150; 4-year maximum, $600; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment usually due after 30 days. 


Employment: 301 students at an average of $509. 


Frank Phillips College 


Borger (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 

rollment: full-time—304, first-time— 

207; tuition and required fees, $117; 

no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 40 (21 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $125; repayment required if student with- 
draws prior to end of period of aid. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $90; 
10 others at an average of $750. 


Gainesville Junior College 
Gainesville (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—70, first-time— 
107; tuition and required fees, $90; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$00; total, 33 at an average of $70, all below $125. 


Hardin-Simmons University 


Abilene (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,343, _first- 
time—481; tuition, required fees, 
board, and room, approximately, 
$900). 
Scholarships: 763 at an average of $173. Range: 91 


between $625 and $1,124; 362 between $125 and $374; 
310 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


$75,. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 210 at an average of $86 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4-year and professional school maximum, $500; 
5 percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
final payment due within 1 year after graduation or 
withdrawal. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $552; 200 others at an average of $358. 


Henderson County Junior College 


Athens (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—258, first-time— 
189; tuition and required fees, $100; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Employment: 50 students at an’ average of $40. 


Howard County Junior College 
Big Spring (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time — 230, first- 
time—224; tuition and required fees, 
$75; no facilities for board and room.) 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen et an average of 
$24; total, 34 at an average of $24, all below $125. 
Employment: 29 students at an average of $379. 


Howard Payne College 


Brownwood (Protestant ; coed. ; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate — 912; _ first- 

time—405; tuition and required fees, 

$300; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 85 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$149; total, 225 (30 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $165, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $100. 


Huston-Tillotson College 


Austin (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
483, first-time—96; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $250; board and room, 
$289). 


Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$85; total, 95 (50 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $116. Range: approximately 81. be- 
tween $125 and $374; approximately 14 below $125. 


Employment: 66 students at an average of $215. 


Incarnate Word College 


San Antonio (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate — 423, first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


time—222; tuition and required fees, 

$285; board and room, $670 to $790). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$267; total, 78 (30 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $414. Range: 9 between $875 and 
$1,124; 12 between $375 and $874; 57 below $375. 
Employment: 40 students at an average of $04. 


Jacksonville College 


Jacksonville (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time — 122, 
first-time—46; tuition and required 
fees, $200; board and room, $360). 
Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$101; total, 109 (without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $95. Range: 36 between $125 and $374; 
78 below $125. 
Employment: 18 students at an average of $101. 


Jarvis Christian College 
Hawkins (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—208, first-time—91; tuition 
and required fees, $206; no facilities 
for board and room.) 

Scholarships: 55 at an average of $182, al) between $125 

and $374. 

Employment: 54 students at an average of $593. 


Kilgore College 
Kilgore (public; coed. ; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—998, _first-time— 
621; tuition and required fees, $90; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 63 (without specific reference 0 need) 


at an average of $411. Range: 48 between $375 and 
$624; 15 between $125 and $374. 


Lamar State College of Technology 


Beaumont (public; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s and first professional de- 

grees; enrollment: full-time—2,399, 

first-time—906; tuition and required 

fees, $106; board and room, $520). 
Scholarships: 150 (approximately 12 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $100. Range: 4 
between $375 and $624; 50 between $125 and $374; 96 
below $125. 


Employment: 110 students at an average of $271. 


Lee College 
Baytown (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—251, first-time— 
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267; tuition and required fees, $62; 

no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 16 at an average of $92. Range: 6 between 
$125 and $374; 10 below $125. 
Employment: 4 students at an average of $900. 


LeTourneay Technical Institute 
of Texas 


Longview (private; men; grants first 

professional degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—335, first-time—131; tuition 

and required fees, $270; room, $90). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$280; total, 14 at an average of $270, all between $125 and 
$374. 


Loans: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of $143; 
total, 72 at an average of $236. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $400, upperclassman, $540; 4-year maximum, 
$800; no interest; first payment due within 2 months, 
final payment within a maximum of 3 years. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $900; 42 others at an average of $900; partici- 


pates in cooperative plan with an industrial organiza- 
tion through which 248 students worked and earned 
from $10 to $1,100 in a school year, 


Lon Morris College 


Jacksonville (Protestant; coed.; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—224, first- 
time—129; tuition and required fees, 
$210; board and room, $440). 

Scholarships: 78 at an average of $425. 

Loans: 12 at an average of $292. 

Employment: 72 students at an average of $402. 


Mary Allen College 
Crockett (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—29, first-time—14; tuition and 
required fees, $166; no facilities for 
board and room). 

Employment: 14 students at an average of $230. 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton (Protestant; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—286, first-time—196; tuition 
and required fees, $282; board and 
room, $350). 

Scholarships: 129 at an average of $163, all between $125 

and $374. 

Loans: 57 at an average of $386. 

Employment: 136 students at an average of $174. 


McMurry College 


Abilene (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time—601, first-time—190; tuition 
and required fees, $360; board and 
room, $472). 
Scholarships: 72 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$130; total, 563 (519 without specific reference to need) 


etan average of $108. Range: 67 between $375 and $624; 
55 between $125 and $374; 441 below $125. 

Leens: Not available to freshmen. Annual maximum, 
$350; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving school. 


Employment: 133 students at an average of $291. 


Midwestern University 


Wichita Falls (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,090, _first- 
time—611; tuition and required fees, 
$250 in senior college, $170 in junior 
college; board and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$200; total, 75 at an average of $200, all between $125 and 
$374. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $350. 


Navarre Junior College 
Corsicana (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—455, _first- 
time—235; tuition and required fees, 
$93; no facilities for board and room). 
Employment: 114 students at an average of $64. 


North Texas State College 


Denton (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enroliment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—4,918, first-time—1,300; tuition 
and required fees, $80; board and 
room, $440). 
Scholarships: 72 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 117 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $96. Range: 24 between $125 and $374; 
93 below $125. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 105 at an average 
of $106. Annual maximum: freshman, $40, upper- 
classman, $150; 4-year and professional school maximum, 
$200; 5 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution. 


Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 381 teach- 
ing and research assistants at an average of $149; 605 
others at an average of $178. 


“Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Odessa College 
Odessa (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—523, first-time—465; 
tuition and required fees, $83; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 105 at an average of $59, all below $125. 


Our Lady of the Lake College — 


San Antonio (Catholic; “women; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
- sional degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—289, first-time—96; 
tuition and required fees, $290; 
board and room, $550). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$188; total, 63 (40 without specific reference to need) 


-at an average of $125. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $150. 
Annual maximum: freshman, $200, upperclassman, 
$250; 4-year maximum, $300; 2 percent interest after 
first year, 3 percent after second year, 4 percent after 
fourth year, 5 percent after fifth year, after student 
leaves school; first payment due 6 months after leaving 
school. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $200. 


Paris Junior College 


Paris (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—402; first-time— 
214; tuition and required fees, $120; 
board and room, $365). - 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$107; total, 23 at an average of $115. Range: 4 between 
$125 and $374; 19 below $125. 


Leans: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of $120; 
total, 25 at an average of $120; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution; repayment required in 
1 year. 

Employment: 209 students at an average of $144. 


Paul Quinn College 


Waco (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—351, first-time—116; tuition 
and required fees, $182; board and 
room, $322). 

Employment: 126 students at an average of $277. 


Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Prairie View (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


‘time undergraduate—2,553, first- 

time—984; tuition and required fees, 

$75; board and room, $350). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$193; total, 175 (10 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $106. Range: 35 between $125 and 
$374; 140 below $125. : 
Loans: 490 at an average of $36 (not available to fresh- 
men); no interest. 


Employment: 12 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $210; 508 others at an average of $24. 


Ranger Junior College 
Ranger (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—593, first-time— 
186; tuition and required fees, $90; 
board and room, $450). 


Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$176; total, 36. at an average of $118. Range: 8 between 
$125 and $374; 28 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $133; 3 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 30 days after 
date, final payment within 1 year. 


Rice Institute 
Houston (private; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,574, first-time—470; no _ tuition; 
fees, $110; board and room, $680). 


Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$311; total, 137 (5 to 10 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $220. Range: 12 between $375 
and $874; 110 between $125 and $374; 15 below $125. 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 


Houston (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—148,  first-time—49; tuition 
and required fees, $275; board and 
room, $610). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$250; total, 15 at'an average of $250. Range: 1 between 
$625 and $874; 14 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 3 students at an average of $242. 


St. Edwards University 


Austin (Catholic; men; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
254, first-time—112; tuition. and 
required fees, $390; board and room, 
$570). 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$308; total, 45 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $333. Range: 7 between $625 and $1,124; 
38 between $125 and $374. 


Loons: 8 at an average of $100 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, upper - 
Glassman, $250; 4-year maximum, $500; 6 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution. 


Employment: 29 students at an average of $276. 


San Angelo College 


San Angelo (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—580, first-time— 
495; tuition and required fees, 
$134; board and room, $415). 
Scholarships: 47 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$81; total, 121 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $64. Range: 2 between $125 and $374; 
119 below $125. 


Employment: 102 students at an average of $42. 


San Antonio College 


San Antonio (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—1,306, first 
time—1,420; tuition and required 
fees, $108; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 15 at an average of $80. 

Employment: 19 students at an average of $264. 


Schreiner Institute 


Kerrville (Protestant; men; 2-year; en- 
rollment: first-time— 
72; tuition and required fees $420; 
board and room $750). 
Scholarships; 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$649; total, 22 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $681. Range: 7 between $875 and $1,124; 10 


+ between $625 and $874; 5 between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 58 students at an average of $606. 


South Texas College 


Houston (private; coed.; grants first 
professional degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—100, first-time—182; tuition 
and required fees, $325; no facilities 
for board and room). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$300; total, 14 at an average of $300, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $300. 
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Southern Methodist University 


Dallas (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—4, 126, first-time—777 ; tu- 
ition and required fees, $541 for 
general undergraduates, $436 to $541 
for professional students; board and 
room, $650). 

Scholarships: 31 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$300; total, 957 (51 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $369. Range: 128 between $375 and 
$624; 666 between $125 and $374; 163 below $125. 
Loons: 81 at an average of $180 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 4 percent 
interest before, 6 percent after, leaving institution; 
first payment due 1 year, final payment not later than 
2 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 363 students at an average of $174. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,699, first- 
time—695; tuition and required fees, 
$85; board and room, $444). 


Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$111. Range: 28 between 125 and $374; 8 below $125. 


Loans: 3 at an everage of $237 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 6 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first 
payment due within 6 months, final payment within 
1 year. 


Employment: 242 students at an averaye of $240. 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 


Fort Worth (Protestant; coed.; 
grants first professional degrees;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—1,319, first-time—259; tuition 
and required fees, $50; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 1 at $135. 


Loans: 515 at an average of $111 (not available to 
entering students). No student may have a balance 
of more than $200 at one time; 5 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 1 month, fine! 
payment | year, after graduation. 


Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $37; total 340, at an average of $309. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Southwestern Junior College 


Keene (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—88, _first- 
time—93; tuition and required fees, 
$432; board and room, $380). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 38 (without specific reference to need) at an 
average of $254, all below $375. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $292 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4year maximum, $400; no interest; first pay- 
ment due at end of school term, final payment before 
entering other institution. 
Employment: 425 students (grades 9 through 14) at 
an average of $218. 


Stephen F. Austin State College 


Nacogdoches (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,272, first- 
time—299; tuition and _ required 
fees, $80; board and room, $414). 
Scholarships: 25 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$60; total, 145 at an average of $262. Range: 45 between 
$625 and $874; 8 between $125 and $374; 92 below $125. 
Loans: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of $27; 
total, 185 at an average of $40. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $100, upperclassman, $200; 4-year maximum, 
$200; 6 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due within 1 month, final pay- 
ment within 1 year, but renewable. 
Employment: (undergraduate and graduate): 305 
students at an average of $213. 


Sul Ross State College 


Alpine (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—766, first-time—290; 
tuition and required fees, $50; board 
and room, $630). ; 
Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$500; total, 61 at an average of $516. Range: 22 between 
$625 and $874; 39 between $375 and $624. 
Loans: 19 to entering freshmen at an average of $137; 
total, 34 at an average of $197. Annual maximum, 
freshman, $400, upperclassman, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 5 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due at graduation, final payment 
within 3 to 5 years. 
Employment: 2% teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $334. 


Tarleton State College 
Stephenville (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—651, _first- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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time—444; tuition and required fees, 
$60; board and room, $415). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$143; total, 45 at an average of $114. Range: 28 between 
$125 and $374; 17 below $125. 


Employment: 200 students at an average of $125. 


Temple Junior College 


Temple (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—247, first-time— 
167; tuition and required fees, $95; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$87; total, 9 (without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $87. Range: 2 between $125 and $374; 
7 below $125. 


Texarkana College 


Texarkana (public: coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—679, first- 
time—464; tuition and required fees, 
$100; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 139 (102 without specific reference to 
need) at $100 each. : 
Employment: 16 students at an average of $100. 


Texas Christian University 


Fort Worth (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,718, first- 
time—1,025; tuition and required 
fees, $402; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $200; total, 610 at an average of $168, all between 
$125 and $374. 

Loans: 3 to entering freshmen at an average of $112; 
total, 44 at an average of $97. Freshman year maxi- 
mum, $400; 6 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution. 


Employment: 265 students at an average of $381. 


Texas College 


Tyler (Protestant; coed; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—539, first-time—204; 
tuition and required fees, $267; 
board and room, $360). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 141 at an average of $78. Range: 16 
between $125 and $374; 125 below $125. 


Employment: 144 students at an average of $340. 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 


Kingsville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,646, _first- 
time—444; tuition and required fees, 


$60; board and room, $496). 


Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$25; total, 36 at an average of $186. Range: 2 between 
$624 and $1,124; 14 between $125 and $624; 20 below $125. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $150 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year mazimum. 
$1,000; 4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 12 months after graduation, 
Employment: 282 students at an average of $309. 


Texas Lutheran College 


Seguin (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—457, first-time—204; tuition 
and required fees, $367; board and 
room, $441). 

Scholarships: 430 at an average of $128. 

Loans: 16 at an average of $175. 

Employment: 101 students at an average of $151. 


Texas Southern University 


Houston (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,008, first-time—709; tuition 
and required fees, $100 for general 
undergraduates, $125 in professional 
schools; board and room, $400). 
Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$50; total, 112 at an average of $50, all below $125. 
Employment: 200 students at an average of $400. 


Texas Southmost College 


Brownsville (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: _full-time—341, _first- 
time—261; tuition and required fees, 
$112; no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$156, all between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 30 students at an average of $222. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Texas State College for Women 


Denton (public; women; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergrad- 
uate—1,727, first-time—678; tuition 
and required fees, $80; board and 
room, $494). 

Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$100; total, 148 (50 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $01. Range: 2 between $625 and $874; 
50 between $125 and $374; 96 below $125. 


Loans: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of $506; 
total, 85 at an average of $255. Annual maximum, 
$550; 4-year and professional school maximum, $1,100; 
3 percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due at termination of training or gradua- 
tion, final payment within 24 months. 


Employment: 282 students at an average of $154. 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* en- 
rollment: full-time undergraduate— 
6,294, first-time—2,002; tuition and 
required fees, $67; board and room, 
$523). 

Scholarships: 89 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$103; total, 213 (111 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $149. Range: 7 between $625 and 
$1,124; 57 between $125 and $624; 149 below $125. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $609; 533 others at an average of $320. 


Texas Wesleyan Coll. 
Fort Worth (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—643, 
first-time—230; tuition and required 
fees, $300; board and room, $430). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$100; total, 145 at an average of $117. Range: 40 between 
$125 and $374; 105 below $125. 


Employment: 21 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $95; 73 others at an average of $1,000. 


Texas Western College 


El Paso (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: fulltime undergrad- 
uate—2,201, first-time—952; tuition 
and required fees, $100; board and 
room, $510). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$125; total, 106 at an average of $274. Range: 3 between 
$375 and $624; 65 between $125 and $374; 38 below $125. 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $325. 


Trinity University 
San Antonio (Protestant; coed; 
grants bachelor’s .degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—915, 
first-time—331; tuition and required 
fees, $450; board and room; $640). 
Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$196; total, 140 (23 without specific reference to need) 


an average of $166. Range: 13 between $375 and $624; 
81 between $125 and $374; 46 below $125. 


Loans: 5 at an average of $170 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; no interest charged if payment is made accord- 
ing to contract; first payment due 6 months after 
graduation. 


Employment: 112 students at an average of $174. 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,267, first-time— 
748; tuition and required fees, $100; 
no facilities for board and room). 
: 94 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$112, all below $125. 
Employment: 46 students at an average of $193. 


University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—483, first-time— 
150; tuition and required fees, $271; 
board and room, $460). 

Scholarships: 50 at an average of $250. 

Loans: 2 at an average of $150. 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $117. 


University of Houston 


Houston (public; coed.; grants bach- 

elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 

enrollment: full-time undergrad- 

uate—5,809, first-time—2,574; tui- 

tion and required fees, $366; room, 

$250; meals in cafeteria.) 
Scholarships: 65 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $200; total, 245 (69 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $544. Range: 180 between $375 and 
$624; 65 between $125 and $374. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


University of St. Thomas 


Houston (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—256, first-time—101; tuition 
and required fees, $410; board and 
room, $400—includes evening meal 
only 5 days per week). 

Scholarships: 50 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $300; total, 80 (20 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $300, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $400, 25 others at an average of $140. 


University of Texas 


Austin, Dallas, Galveston, Houston 
(public; coed.; grants bachelor’s and 
first. professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
17,084, first-time—2,506). 


Austin Campus, general undergradu- 
ate (tuition and required fees, $64; 
board and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 110 to entering freshmen at an av- 
erage of $136; total, 600 at an average of $166. 
Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 3,463 at 
an average of $72. Annual maximum, $250; 
4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; loans made for a year at a time but sub- 
ject to renewal. 

Employment (undergraduate and graduate): 
1,341 teaching and student assistants at an aver- 
age of $475; 940 others at an average of $651. 

Dentat Branca, Houston (enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—269; tui- 
tion and required fees, $308; no 
facilities for board and room). 

Loans: 8 at an average of $275 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 
4-year maximum, $500; 234 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first pay- 


ment due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after 


date of graduation. 
Employment: 37 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $190. 

Mepicat Scuoot, Dal- 
las (full-time undergraduate enroll- 
ment—390; tuition and required fees, 
$110; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 5 at an average of $320. 

Loans: Not available to entering freshmen. 
Annual maximum: freshman, $250, upperclass- 
man, $500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 3 percent 
interest before and after graduation; first pay- 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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ment due normally 2 years after graduation, final 
payment after completion of medical residency. 
Employment: 33 teaching and research assistants 
7 average of $006; 3 others at an average of 
Mepicat Branca, Galveston (full- 
time undergraduate enrollment—611; 
tuition and required fees, $115; no 
facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 15 (2 without specific reference to 
need) at an average of $202. Range: 1 between 
$375 and $624; 14 between $125 and $374. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; 96 at an overnge of S008. Annual 


due on or before 3 years after date of loan. 


Victoria College 
Victoria (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—489, first-time— 
366; tuition and required fees, $70; 
board and room, $540; school has 1 
dormitory for men). 

Scholarships: 16 at an average of $63. 

Employment: 15 students at an average of $102. 


Wayland Baptist College 
Plainview (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—410, first-time—163; tuition 
and required fees, $306; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$55; total, 400 (without specific reference to need) at 

an average of $55. 

Employment: 9 students at an average of $500. 


West Texas State College 


Canyon (public; coed.: grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,414, _first-time— 
533; tuition and required fees, $60; 
board and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$550; total, 57 (without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $535. Range: 55 between $375 and $624; 
2 below $375. 

Loans: 22 at an average of $63 (not available to fresh- 
men); annual maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, $250; 
6 percent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due within a year. 


Employment: 524 students at an average of $129. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Wharton County Junior College 


Wharton (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—460, first-time—- 
310; tuition and required fees, $92; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$134; total, 70 at an average of $135. Range: 37 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 33 below $125. 


Brigham Young University 


Provo (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—7,188, first-time—2,801; 
tuition and required fees, $180; 
board and room, $456). 

Scholarships: 500 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $100; total, 555 (630 without specific reference to 


need) at an average of $126. Range: 5 between $375 
and $624; 200 between $125 and $374; 350 below $125. 


Employment: 234 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $489; 2,200 others at an average of $182. 


Carbon College 


Price (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 


ment: full-time—350, _first-time— 
258; tuition and required fees, $103; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 50 at an average of $79. 
Employment: 8 students at en average of $75. 


College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


Salt Lake City (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—69, first-time—55; 
tuition and required fees, $180; 
board and room, $850). 
Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $174; total, 13 (1 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $197. Range: 1 beetween $625 and 
$874; 9 between $125 and $374; 3 below $125. 


Employment: 11 students at an average of $301. 
*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Dixie Junior College 
St. George (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—247, _first- 
time—141; tuition and required 


fees, $93; board and room, $510). 


Scholarships: 57 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $49; total, 78 (5 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $58, all under $125. : 


Employment: 100 students at an average of $116. 


University of Utah 


Salt Lake City (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—6,453, _first-time—1,800; 
tuition and required fees, $225; 
board and room, $600). 

Scholarships: 355 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $180; total, 1,035 at an average of $125, all between 

$125 and $374. 


Zeans: 39 (not available to freshmen) at an average 
of $171. Annual maximum, $300: 4-year and profes- 
sional school maximum, $900; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due 1 year 
after graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 1,100 students at an average of $43. 


Utah State Agricultural College 


Logan (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—3,861; first-time—1,310; tuition 
and required fees, $140; board and 
room, $565). 

Scholarships: 280 to entering freshmen at an average 


of $100; total, 400 at an average of $100. Range: 40 
between $125 and $374; 360 below $125. 


Employment: 816 students at an average of $488. 


Weber College 


Ogden (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,346, first-time— 
975; tuition and required fees, $122; 
room, $135, no board provided). 
Scholarships: 160 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $75; total, 262 at an average of $71. Range: 2 between 
$625 and $874; 19 between $125 and $374; 241 below $125. 


Employment: 372 students at an average of $99. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Westminster College 
Salt Lake City (private; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 


ment: full-time—419, first-time— 
181; tuition and required fees, $400; 
board and room, $500). 


Scholarships: 142 at an average of $202, Range: 62 
between $125 and $374; 80 below $125. 


Employment: 153 students at an average of $165. 


VERMONT 
Bennington College 
‘Bennington (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: 


full-time undergraduate—337, first- 

time—109; tuition and required 

fees, $1,325; board and room, $775). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$803; total, 91 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $857. Range: 3 between $1,375 and 
$2,124; 40 between $875 and $1,374; 45 between $375 and 
$874; 3 between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 113 students at an average of $104. 


Goddard College 


Plainfield (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—84, first-time—32; tuition and 
required fees, $1,120; board and 
room, $650). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$677; total, 43 at an average of $673. Range: 12 between 
$875 and $1,374; 22 between $375 and $874; 9 between 
$125 and $374. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $208 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 4 percent interest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due 6 months after graduation, 
remainder at $50 plus interest on unpaid balance due 
each 6 months until principal is paid. ‘ 
Employment: Each student works 9 hours per week; 
no monetary accounting is done on this work but the 
resulting savings make student aid program possible. 


Green Mountain Junior College 
Poultney (Protestant; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—350, 


first-time—214; tuition and required 

fees, $1,000; board and room, $600). 
Scholarships: 29 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$241; total, 45 (10 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $267, all between $125 and $374. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $100. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Middlebury College 


Middlebury (private; coordinate; 
grants bachelor’s degrees: * enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,256, first-time—356; tuition and 
required fees, $814; board and room, 
$650). 
Scholarships: 34 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$443; total, 163 at an average of $385. Range: 30 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 119 between $125 and $624; 14 
below $125. Repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution except on professional schoo) plan 
before graduation. 
Loans: 31 at an average of $289 (not available to fresh- 
men). 4 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 10 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $148; 92 others at an average of $396, 


Norwich University 


Northfield (private; men; grants 

bachelor’s and first professional de- 

grees; enrollment: full-time—700, 

first-time—236; tuition and required 

fees, $770; board and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 14 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$513; total, 48 at an average of $454. Range: 9 between 
$625 and $1,124; 27 between $375 and $624; 12 between 
$125 and $374. 


Loans: 3 at an average of $282 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $350; 4year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due September, final payment 2 years, after 
graduation. 


Employment: 60 students at an average of $450. 


St. Michael's College 


Winooski (Catholiu; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—710, first-time—251; tuition 
and required fees, $680; board and 
room, $600). 
Scholarships: 45 at an average of $556. 
Employment: 27 students at an average of $350. 


State Teachers College 


Castleton (public; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
180, first-time—54; no tuition; board 
and room, $340). 

Scholarships: 61 at an average of $142. 

Employment: 107 students at an average of $14v. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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State Teachers College 


Johnson (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
131, first-time—47; required fees, 
$25; board and room, $340). 
Scholarships: 65 at an average of $120. 
Employment: 74 students at an average of $170. 


State Teachers College 


Lyndon Center (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—141, first-time—40; tuition, $16 
board and room, $340). 
Scholarships: 29 to entering freshman at an average of 
$75; total, 75 at an average of $107. Range: 13 between 
$125 and $374; 62 below $125. 


Leens: 6 at an average of $100 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 


Employment: 82 students at an average of $189. 


Trinity College 


Burlington (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—106, first-time—54; tuition 
and required fees, $340 to $395; 
board and room, $540 to $565). 
Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$261; total, 50 (11 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $278. Range: 2 between $375 and $624; 
47 between $125 and $374; 1 below $125; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation except for one terminating her studies for 


good reason. 


Employment: 24 students at an average of $168. 


University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College 


Burlington (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—2,730, first-time—798; tu- 
ition and required fees, $360 for 
general undergraduates, $550 in 
professional schools; board and room, 
$600). 
Scholarships: 143 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$333; total, 611 (70 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $324. Range: 36 between $625 and 
$1,124; 140 between $375 and $624; 485 below $375. 
Loans: (graduate and undergraduate): 4 to entering 
freshmen at an sverage of $156; total, 287 at an average 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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of $214. Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; maximum for medicine, $2,000; 1 percent interest 
before leaving school, 4 percent for 5 years, then up to 
6 percent; first payment due 1 year after graduation, 
$100 due each year until amount is repaid. _ 


Vermont Junior College 


Montpelier (private; women; 2-year; 
enrcilment: full-time—188, first- 
time—120; tuition and required fees, 
$700; board and room, $875). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$317; total, 46 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $254. Range: 1 at $400; 25 between $125 
and $374; 20 below $125. 
Leans: 6 at an average of $417 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $300, sec- 


ond-year student, $500; 2-year maximum, $800; 4-per- 
cent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due September after graduation. 


Employment: 24 students at an average of $124. 


Averett College 


Danville (Protestant ; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—235, _first- 
time—153; tuition and required fees, 
$300; board and room, $585). 


Scholarships: 99 to entering freshmen (without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $134. Range: 4 
between $125 and $374; 65 below $125. ; 
Loans; 7 at an average of $255 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 4 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due when student begins work, final 
payment due within 1 year; renewable. 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $190. 


Bivefield College 


Bluefield (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—275, first- 
time—157; tuition and required fees, 
$300; board and room, $370). 


Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 66 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $100. Range: 50 between $125 and $374; 
16 below $125. 


Loans: 4 to entering freshmen at an average of $125. 
Annual maximum, $400; 2-year maximum, $600; 3 
percent interest after leaving institution; first payment 
due 2 years after completion of education. 


Employment: 50 students at an average of $130. 
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Bridgewater College 


Bridgewater (Protestant; coed.; 
grants. bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—466, _first-time— 
164; tuition and required fees, $450; 
board and room, $410). 
Scholarships: 46 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$165; total, 120 at an average of $142. Range: 50 
between $125 and $374; 70 below $125. 
Loans: 19 at an average of $211 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum: sophomore, $300, junior, 
$250, senior, $300; 244 percent interest before, 5 percent 
after, leaving school; first payment due November 1 
after graduation, remainder at $15 a month on unpaid 


balance. 


Employment: 15 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $149; 119 others at an average of $199. 


College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Norfolk, Richmond 
(public; coed.; grants bachelor’s and 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
3,850, first-time—1,593). 

Campus (full-time 
undergraduate enrollment—1,657; 
tuition. and required fees, $262; 
board and room, $570). 


Scholarships: 70 to entering freshmen at an ~ 


average of $220; total, 227 (46 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $224. Range: 
1 between $875 and $1,124; 168 between $125 and 
$624; 58 below $125. 

Loans: 18 at an average of $199 (not available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $200; 4-year and 
professional schoo] maximum, $400; 2 percent 
interest before, 4 percent after, leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 1 year after graduation or 
withdrawal, may be renewed for period of 1 year 
on payment of interest in cases of emergency. 


Empicyment; 351 students at an average of $301; 


Norroix Diviston, Norfolk (full-time 
undergraduate enrollment—820; tui- 
tion and required fees, $250; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $218; total, 87 (32 without specific reference 
to need) at an average of $190. Range: 1 between 
$1,125 and $1,374; 81 between $125 and $374; 5 
below $125. 


Loana: 51 at an average of $53. Annual maxi- 
mum: freshman, $150, upperclassman, $200; 
4-year maximum, $40; 4 percent interest before, 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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3 percent after, leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due | year after leaving school. 


Employment: 175 students at an average of $52. 


RicHMOND PRoFEssiONAL INSTITUTE, 
Richmond (full-time undergraduate 
enroliment—1,373; tuition and re- 
quired fees $230; board and room, 


$400 to $600). 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $147. 
Eastern Mennonite College 

Harrisonburg (Protestant; coed.; 


grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—333, 


first-time—141; tuition and required 

fees, $297; board and room, $350). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$121; total, 183 (96 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $106. Range: 19 between $125 and $624; 
164 below $125. 


_ Loans: 6 at an average of $527 (not available to fresh- 


men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $500; 6 percent 
interest after leaving institution. 


Employment; 154 students at an average of $89. 


Emory and Henry College 


Emory (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—510, first-time—161; tuition 
and required fees, $395; board and 
room, $430), 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$251; total, 134 (75 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $242. Range: 4 hetween $375 and $874: 
106 between $125 and $374; 24 below $125. 
Loans: 45 at an average of $176 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $140, 
upperclassman, $280; 4-year maximum, $840; 2 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due November 1 after leaving school, final pay- 
ment due within 5 years. 
Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $258; 28 others at an average of $203. 


Ferrum Junior College 
Ferrum (Protestant; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—156, first- 
time—100; tuition and required fees, 
$290; board and room, $330). 


Scholarships: 67 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$109; total, 108 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $100. Range: 71 between $125 and $374; 
37 below $125. 


Employment: 84 students at an average of $210. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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General Assembly's Training School 
for Lay Workers 


Richmond (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate—121, 
first-time—3; tuition and required 
fees, $90; board and room, $390). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering students at an average of 
$248; total, 77 at an average of $275. Range: 30 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 30 between $125 and $374; 17 below 
$125. 
Leans: 3 at an average of $100. Annual maximum, 
$485; 2-year maximum, $970; no interest; first payment 
due within 1 year, final payment within 3 years. 
Employment: 15 students at an average of $250. 


Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden-Sydney (Protestant; men; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—365, __first-time— 
112; tuition and required fees, $520; 
board and room, $480). 

Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$270; total, 108 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $308. Range: 5 between $625 and $1,124; 
81 between $125 and $624; 22 below $125. 

Teens: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $223; 
total, 20 at an average of $260. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $400, upperclassman, $650; 4-year maximum, 
$1,000; 3 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due summer following first loan. 


Employment: 47 students at an average of $165. 


Hampton Institute 
Hampton (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,240, first-time—344; tui- 
tion and required fees, $377; board 
and room, $439). 

Scholarships: 84 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$257; total, 367 at an average of $218. Range: 31 be- 


tween $375 and $624; 211 between $125 and $374; 125 
below $125. 


Teens: 42 at an average of $112 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $150; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 4 percent interest before and after leaving institu- 
tion; repayment required by September 1 of the next 
school year. 


Employment: 267 students at an average of $137. 
Hollins College 
Hollins College (private; women; 


grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—578, _first-time— 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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233; tuition and required fees, $625; 
board and room, $1,225). 

Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$759; total, 79 at an average of $877. Range: 1 between 
$2,625 and $3,124; 10 between $1,375 and $2,124; 38 be- 
tween $625 and $1,374; 30 below $625; repayment re- 
quired if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 

Taan: | at $640 (not available tofreshmen). 4 percent 
interest after leaving instution; first payment due 1 
year, final payment 2 years, after graduation. 
Employment: 18 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $21; total, 87 students at an average of $53. 


Longwood College 


Farmville (public; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—765,._ first- 
time—275; tuition and required fees, 
$212; board and room, $398). 
Scholarships: 102 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$264; total, 327 (236 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $308. Range: 1 between $375 and $624; 
200 between $125 and $374; 36 below $125. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $250; 
total, 10 at an average of $252. Annual maximum, 
$300; 4-year maximum, $1,200; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving institution; final payment due 1 year 
after leaving college. 

Employment: 2 teaching and. research assistants at an 
average of $933; total, 115 students at an average of $191. 


Lynchburg College 
Lynchburg (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—690, first-time—257; tuition 
and required fees, $486; board and 
room, $415). 

Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$118; total, 151 (15 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $128. Range: 9 between $375 and $624; 

83 between $125 and $374; 59 below $125. 


Loans: 14 at an average of $164 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen), Annual maximum: freshman, $200, 
upperclassman, $300; 4-year maximum, $400; 4 percent 
interest before and after leaving school; final payment 
due 18 months after separation from school. 


Employment: 146 students at an average of $143. 


Madison College 


Harrisonburg (public; men, women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time—1,039, first-time— 
372; tuition and required fees, $230; 
board and room, $380). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$259; total, 45 at an average of $262. Range: 1 between 
$875 and $1,124; 1 between $375 and $624; 43 between 
$125 and $374. 

Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $282; 
total, 18 at an average of $242. Annual maximum, 
$900; 4-year maximum, $1,200; 2 to 3 percent interest 
before, 4 percent after, leaving school; repayment 
required within 5 years. 

Employment: 112 students at an average of $236. 


Mary Baldwin College — 


Staunton (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—283, first-time—112; tuition 
and required fees, $575; board and 
room, $1,075). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$505; total, 39 (5 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $445. Range: 1 between $1,125 and 
$1,374; 25 between $375 and $874; 13 below $375. 


Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $760; 49 others at an average of $175. 


Medical College of Virginia 
Riehmond (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees;* enroll- 
ment: full-time undergraduate— 
1,208, first-time—-412; tuition and 
required fees, $500; board and room, 
$675). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$1,000; total, 177 (12 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $320. Range: 32 between $625 and 

$1,124; 18 between $375 and $624; 127 between $125 and 

$375. 


Loans: 79 at an average of $327 (mot available to 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $500; 2 percent interest 
before, 4 percent after, leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due after completion of interneship. 

Employment: Estimated that 20 students served as 
teaching and research assistants; 30 in other positions. 


Alexandria (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—184, first-time—3; tuition and 
required fees, $270; board and room 
$440). 
Scholarships: 8 to first-year students at an average of 
$400; total, 32 at an average of $437. Range: 1 between 


$1,125 and $1,374; 8 between $375 and $874; 23 between 
$125 and $374. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $180. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Randolph-Macon College 


Ashland (Protestant; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—440, first-time—123; tuition 
and required fees, $570; board and 
room, $510). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$250; total, 166at an average of $238. Range: 2 between 
$875 and $1,124; 11 between $375 and $874; 153 between 
$125 and $374. 
Loans: 42 at an average of $252 (not available to fresh— 
men). Annual maximum, $500; 4-year maximum 
$2,000; 5 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due within 3 months. 
Employment: 30 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $170; 14 others at an average of $330. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's Coliege 


Lynchburg (Protestant; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—675, _first-time— 
243; tuition and required fees, $750; 
board and room, $900). 
Scholarships: 36 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$684; total, 121 (6 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $588. Range: 9 between $1,125 and 
$2,124; 68 between $375 and $1,124; 44 below $375. 
Loans: 1 at $300 (not available to freshmen). Annual 
maximum, $400; 4-year maximum, $800; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; students have the 
privilege of renewing their loans and curtailing the 
principal by whatever amount is convenient. 
Employment: 115 students at an average of $258. Of 
‘this number, 67 received grants in addition to employ- 
ment. 


Roanoke College 


Salem (private; coed.; grants bache- 
_lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
505, first-time—174; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $500; board and room, 
$510). 
Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$244; total, 97 at an average of $256. Range: 13 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 52 between $125 and $374; 32 be- 
low $125. Students who do not indicate in application 
that they will transfer are supposed to repay scholar- 
ships. 
Loans: 6 at an average of $312 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $300, 
upperclassman, $600; 2 percent interest first year, 4 
percent second year, 6 percent thereafter; final pay- 
ment due after graduation. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $124. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


St. Paul's Polytechnic Institute 


Lawrenceville (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—432, _first-time— 
137; tuition and required fees, $275; 
board and room, $332). 
: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 85 at an average of $200. 
Employment: 36 students at an average of $200. 


Southern Seminary and Junior College 
Buena Vista (private; women; 2- 
year; enrollment: full-time—179, 
first-time—111; tuition, fees, board 
and room, $1,450). 

— 1 (without specific reference to need) at 


nana 6 students at an average of $120. 


Stratford College 
Danville (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—115, first- 
time—70; tuition and required fees, 
$325; board and room, $865). 
Scholarship: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$145; total, 22 (17 without specific reference to need) 


at an average of $129. Range: 11 between $125 and 
$374; 11 below $125. 


Employment: 6 students at an average of $281. 


Sullins College 
Bristol (private; women; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—285, first-time— 
200; tuition and required fees, $650; 
board and room, $800). 
Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$205; total, 38 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $205. Range: 1 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 1 between $375 and $624; 36 between $125 and 
$374. 
Employment: 24 students at an average of $274. 


Sweet Briar College 


Sweet Briar (private; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—480, first-time—176; tuition 
and required fees, $1,000; board and 
room, $1,000). 
Scholarships: 17 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$887; total, 70 (2 without specific reference to need) at 
nm average of $887. Range: 11 between $1,125 and 


$2,124; 37 between $625 and $1,124; 22 between $125 
and $624. 


Employment: 9 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $89; 92 others at an average of $149. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Richmond (Protestant; men; grants 
first. professional degrees;* full-time 
undergraduate enrollment—205; tui- 
tion and required fees, $240; board 
and room, $452). 

Scholarships: 123 at an average of $373. 

Loans: 16 at an average of $397. 


Employment: All students receiving scholarships do 
some work. 


University of Richmond 


Richmond (Protestant; coordinate; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees ;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—1,733, _first-time— 
447; tuition and required fees, $400 
for general undergraduates, $450 in 
professional schools; board and room, 
$565). 
Scholarships: 131 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$201; total, 497 (24 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $167. Range: 4 between $625 and $1,124; 
450 between $125 and $624; 43 below $125. 
Loans: 11 at an average of $138 (not available to fresh - 
men). Annual and 4-year maximum, $200; 4 percent | 
interest before and after leaving institution; first pay - 
ment due within 1 year, final payment within 2 years. 


Employment: 128 students at an average of $184. 


University of Virginia 


Charlottesville and Fredericksburg 
(public; men, women; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees*). 


CHARLOTTESVILLE Campus (enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—3,517, first- 
time—1,304; tuition and required 
fees, $295 for general undergraduates, 
$223 to $464 for professional school 
students; board and room, $650). 
Scholarships: 308 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $401; total, 504 at an average of $424. Range 
72 between $875 and $1,124; 266 between $375 and 
$874; 256 between $125 and $374. 


Loons: 66 at an average of $386 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 
4year maximum, $1,000; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due within a year of student's graduation . 
average of $550. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Mary WasHincton Fred- 
ericksburg (grants bachelor’s degrees; 
enrollment: full-time—1,509; tuition 
and required fees, $290; board and 
room, $494). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $272; total, 102at an average of $282. Range 


47 between $375 and $624; 47 between $125 and 
$374; 8 below $125. 

Loans: 1 to an entering freshman at $200; total, 3 
at an average of $267. Annual maximum: fresh- 
man, $200, upperclassman, $300; 3 percent inter- 
est before and after leaving college; repayment 
after student has left college. 


Employment: 195 students at an average of $215. 


Virginia Military Institute 
Lexington (public; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—848, first-time—273; tuition 
and required fees, $140; board and 
room, $575). 
Scholarships: 49 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$419; total, 144 at an average of $423. Range: 4 between 
$625 and $874; 92 between $375 and $624; 48 below 
$375. 
Teens: 3 at an average of $235. Annual maximum 
$300; 4-year maximum $1,200; 3 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due within 1 year, 
final payment within 3 years, after graduation. 


Employment: 4 laboratory assistants at an average of 
$100; 42 others at an average of $364. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Blacksburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time un- 
dergraduate—3,844, first time— 
1,265; tuition and required fees, 
$192; board and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 60 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $280; total, 124 (5 percent without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $283. 
Range: 7 between $875 and $1,124; 26 between 
$375 and $624; 91 between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 51 at an average of $184 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 
4-year maximum, $1,200; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving school. 


Employment: 242 students at an average of $323. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Raprorp Women’s Division 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Radford (public; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time, undergraduate, 824; tuition 
and required fees, $180; board and 
room, $390. 

Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an aver- 
age of $281, all between $125 and $374. 

Loans: 2% to entering freshmen at an average of 
$275; total, 43 at an average of $267, Annual 
maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, $1,209; 3 per- 
cent interest before and after leaving institution; 
first payment due within 4 months after gradu- 
ation or leaving institution. 


Employment: 110 students at an average of $205. 


Virginia State College 
Petersburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,967, first- 
time—7 18; tuition and required fees, 
$255; board and room, $374). 
Scholarships: 99 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 217 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $89. Range: 6 between $125 and $374; 211 
below $125. 


Loans: 76 at an average of $177 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 3 percent inierest before and after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due within 6 months, final pay- 
ment within 12 months. 


Employment: 494 students at an average of $230. 


Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College 

Lynchburg (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—202, first-time—72; tuition 
and required fees, $179; board 
and room, $324). 

Scholarships: 8 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$244; total, 18 at an average of $215. 

Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $681. 


Virginia Union University 
Richmond (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees; enrollment: full-time—824, 
first-time—202; tuition and required 
fees, $360 for general undergraduates, 
$180 in professional schcol; board 
and room, $380). 

Scholarships: 114 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$77; total, 353 at an average of $91. Range: 25 between 
$375 and $624; 69 between $125 and $374; 250 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 23 at an average of $261 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 2 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution; payment due 4 months after date. 
Employment: 14 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $77; 198 others at an average of $139. 


Washington and Lee University 


Lexington (private; men; grants 


bachelor’s and first professional de- _ 


grees; enrollment: full-time—1,044, 
first-time—296; tuition and required 
fees, $550; board and room, $660). 


Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$419; total, 158 at an average of $389. Range: 8 between 
$625 and $1,124; 143 between $125 and $624; 7 below $125. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $250 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $400; law school maximum, 
$800; 4 percent interest before and after leaving institu- 
tion; first payment due 6 months after graduation, re- 
mainder in installments every 6 montbs. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant (law) at 
$3,312; 10 others at an average of $180. 


Central Washington College of 
Education 


Ellensburg (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,415,  first- 
time—395; tuition and required fees, 
$112; board and room, $484). 
Scholarships: 175 at an average of $99. 
Employment: 283 students at an average of $334. 


Centralia Junior College 
Centralia (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—302, first-time— 
157; tuition and required fees, $90; 
no facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 26 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$108; total, 41 at an average of $87. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 36 below $125. 


Employment; 28 students at an average of $400. 


Clark College 
Vancouver (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—763, first-time— 
504; tuition and required fees, $120; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 30 at an average of $81, all below $125. 
Employment; 50 students at an average of $200. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Coilege of Puget Sound 


Tacoma (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,234, _first- 

time—609; tuition ‘and required 

fees, $428; board and room, $460). 
Scholarships: 82 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$161; total, 190 (7 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $222. Range: 7 between $375 and $624; 
168 between $125 and $374; 15 below $125. 


Loans: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of $233; 
total, 112 at an average of $211. Annual maximum, 
$500; 4-year maximum, $1,500; 4 percent interest before 
and after leaving school; first payment due 2 months, 
final payment 3 years, after leaving school. 


Employment: 56 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $132; 107 others at an average of $142. 


Eastern Wachington College of 
Education 


Cheney (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment; full-time 
undergraduate — 1,129, first-time — 
637; tuition and required fees, $114; 
board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 40 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 75 at an average of $100, all below $125. 


Loans: 70 at an average of $100 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 3 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution. 


Employment: 230 students at an average of $44. 


Everett Junior College 


Everett (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—725, first-time— 
471; tuition and required fees, $125; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 27 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$110; total, 35 at an average of $112. Range: 2 between 
$125 and $374; 33 below $125. 


Employment: 76 students at an average of $112. 


Gonzaga University 

Spokane (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time .under- 
graduate—1,540, first-time—432; tu- 
ition and required fees, $380 for 
general undergraduates, $420 in pro- 
fessional school; board and room, 
$580). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 41 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$434; total, 106 at an average of $453. Range: 32 be- 
tween $625 and $1,124; 65 between $125 and $624; 9 
below $125. 

Employment; 21 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $171; 76 others at an average of $290. 


Grays Harbor College 


Aberdeen (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—372, first-time— 
222; tuition and required fees, $102; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 42 to entering freshmen (15 without spe- 


cific reference to need) at an average of $100. Range: 4 
between $125 and $374; 38 below $125. 


Employment: 10 students at an average of $151. 


Holy Names College 


Spokane (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—i90, first-time—62; _tuftion 
and required fees, $285; board and 
room, $580). 
Scholarships; 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 42 (2 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $150, all between $125 and $374. 
Loans: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of $380; 
total, 6 at an average of $500. Annual maximum, 
$500; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 3 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due 3 months after 
graduation. 
Employment: 39 students at an average of $154. 


Lower Columbia Junior College 


Longview (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment; full-time—319, first-time— 
178; tuition and required fees, $150; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 42 at an average of $119. 
Empioyment: 3 students at an average of $386. 


Northwest Bible College, Inc. 


Seattle (Protestant; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees ; enroliment; 
full-time—168, first-time—65; tui- 
tion and required fees, $265; board 
and room, $360): scholarship pro- 
gram restricted to helping foreign 
students only. 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$204; total, 12 at an average of $220. Range: 10 be- 

tween $125 and $374; 2 below $125. 


Lean: | at $209; not available to freshmen. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $495; 5 others at an average of $666. 


Olympic College 
Bremerton (public; coed. ; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—556, first-time— 
466; tuition and required fees, $135; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$94; total, 36 (10 without specific reference to ueed) 


at an average of $98. Range: 21 between $125 and $374; 
15 below $125. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $1,440; 
130 others at an average of $166. 


Pacific Lutheran College 


Parkland (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 

time undergraduate—1,076, _first- 

time—392; tuition and required fees, 

$500; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 367 at an average of $95. Range: 54 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 313 below $125. 


Loans: 50 at an average of $278 (not available to fresh- 
men). 3 to 5 percent interest after leaving college; 
first payment due within 1 to 3 years. 


Employment: 364 students at an average of $118, 


St. Martin's College 
Olympia (Catholic; men; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—212, first-time—88; tuition 
and required fees, $385;. board and 
room, $540). 

Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$350; total, 16 at an average of $472. Range: 3 between 
$625 and $1,124; 13 between $125 and $624. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $377. 


Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle (Protestant; coed.; grants 
-bachelor’s and professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergraduate 
834, first-time—273; tuition and re- 
quired fees, $405; board and room, 
$525). 

Scholarships: 130 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$123; total, 335 (300 without specific reference to need) 

at an average of $122. Range: 115 between $125 and 

$624; 220 below $125. 

Loans: 600 at an average of $383. Annual and 4-year 

maximum, $750; 4 percent interest before, 6 percent 

after, leaving school; first payment due within 60 days, 

but loan renewable after 60 days. 


Employment: 446 students at an average of $207. 
*Also graduate degrees. 
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Seattle University 


Seattle (Catholic; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—1,976, first-time—710; tuition 
and required fees, $328; board and 
room, $560). 

Scholarships: 128 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$255; total, 148 at an average of $255, all between $125 
and $374. 


Employment: 15 students at an average of $640. 


Skagit Valley Junior College 


Mount Vernon (public; coed.; 2- 
year enrollment: full-time—237; first- 
time—359; tuition and required fees, 
$123; no facilities for board and 
room). 
Scholarships: 13 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 20 (7 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $100, all below $125. 


Employment: 23 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 23 others at an average of $332. 


State College of Washington 


Pullman (public; coed. ; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—5,022, first-time—1,566; tuition 
and required fees, $184 for general 
undergraduates, $284 in veterinary 
medicine; board and room, $580). 
Scholarships: 115 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$150; total, 463 (1 without specific reference to need) at 


average of $179. Range: 1 between $875 and $1,124; 
234 between $125 and $624; 228 below $125. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): at an aver- 
age of $84 (not available toentering freshmen). Annual 
maximum, $250; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 4 percent 
interest before, 6 percent after, leaving school. 
Employment: 960 students at an average of $479. 


University of Washington 


Seattle (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—11,343, first-time—2,909; tui- 
tion and require< fees, $183 for gen- 
eral undergraduates, $213 to $408 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $600). 


“Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 83 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$199; total, 250 at an average of $538. Range: 50 be- 
tween $625 and $874; 200 between $375 and $624. 


Loans (undergraduate and graduate): 254 at an average 
of $173 (not available to entering freshmen). Maxi- 
mum at any one time $500, except $1,000 maximum in 
professional school; 4 percent interest before and after 
leaving institution; first payment due } year after 
graduation. 


Employment: 1,200 students at an average of $479. 


Walla Walla College 


College Place (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—904, first-time—381 ; 

tuition and required fees, $430; board 
and room, $525). 


$122, all below $125. 


Employment: 710 students at an average of $337. 


Wenatchee Junior College 


Wenatchee (public; coed.; 2-year; 
.enrollment: _full-time—302, _ first- 
time—201; tuition and required fees, 
$134; board and room, $540). 
Scholarships: 43 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$138; total, 52 (without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $140. Range: 27 between $125 and $374; 
25 below $125. 
Employment: 12 students at an average of $110. 


Western Washington College of 
Education 


Bellingham (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,675, _first- 
time—654; required fees, $117: board 
and room, $530). 

Scholarships: 62 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$105; total, 121 at an average of $71. Range: 2 between 
$375 and $624; 15 between $127 and $374; 104 below $125. 


Loans: 61 at an average of $127 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, upper- 
classman, $200; 4-year maximum, $500; 3 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; final 
payment due within 1 year, renewal possible. 


Employment: 486 students at an average of $306. 
Whitman College 


Walla Walla (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


*Also graduate degrees. 


time—760, first-time—272; tuition 
and required fees, $495; board and 
room, $540). 
Scholarships; 98 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$197; total, 246 (5 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $173. Range: 17 between $375 and $624; 
140 between $125 and $374; 89 below $125. 


Loans: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of $179; 
total, 94 at an average of $193. Annual maximum, $400; 
4-year maximum, $1,600 (but not more than $400 
maximum, in any one year); no interest except board 
can charge 5 percent interest at its option. 
Employment; 333 students at an average of $112. 


Whit th Coll 
Spokane (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: 
full-time undergraduate—763, first- 
time—294; tuition and required fees, 
$433; board and room, $550). 

Scholarships: 18 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$lll; total, 242 at an average of $221. Range: 61 


between $375 and $624; 171 between $125 and $374; 10 
below $125. 


Loans; 2 at an average of $182 (not available to fresh- 


men). 4-year maximum, $400; 3 percent interest before 
and after leaving school. 


Eiaployment: 200 students at an average of $326. 


Yakima Valley Junior College 


Yakima (public; coed.; 2-year; en- 
roliment: full-time—562, first-time— 
310; tuition and required fees, $135; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 83 to entering freshmeu at an average of 
$144; total, 112 (6 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $143. Range: 83 between $125 and $374; 
29 below $125. 


Employment: 39 students at an average of $100. 


Alderson-Broaddus College 


Philippi (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—269, first-time—121; tuition 
and required fees, $400; board and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 1* to entering freshmen at an average of 
$210; total, 25 (10 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $228. Range: 22 between $125 and $374; 
3 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Loans: 7 at an average of $432 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 4 percent interest after leaving institution. 


Employment: 3 teaching end research. assistants at an 
average of $300; 115 others at er. average of $157. 


Beckley College 
Beckley (private; coed.; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—610, first-time— 
462; tuition and required fees, $300; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 33 to entering freshmen (27 without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $273, all 
between $125 and $374; repayment required on some 
scholarships if student transfers to other institution 
before graduation. 


Bethany College 
Bethany (private; coed. ; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 
510, first-time—186; tuition and 
required fees, $575; board and room, 
$600) . 
Scholarships: 51 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$312; total, 140 (89 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $365. Range: 47 between $375 and 


$624; 93 between $125 and $374; repayment required if 
student transfers to other institution before graduation. 


Loans; 2 at an average of $250 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$900; 5 percent interest after leaving institution; first 
payment due 3 months following graduation. 


Employment: 143 students at an average of $189. 


Bluefield State College 


Bluefield (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
217, first-time—79; tuition und re- 
quired fees, $70; board and room, 
$396). 

Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$135; total, 23 at an average of $101. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 18 below $125. 


Employment: 83 students at an average of $125. 


Concord Cellege 


Athens (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time-- 
1,054, first-time—337; tuition and 
required fees, $80; board and room, 
$385). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 27 at an average of $100. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 22 below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $200 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $250; 4 percent interest 
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after leaving institution; first payment due 4 months, 
final payment 12 months, after graduation. 
Employment: 25 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 75 others at an average of $167. 


Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—554, first-time—242; tuition 
and required fees, $450; board and 
room, $490). 
Scholarships: 16 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 73 (20 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $130; maximum, $225. 
Loans: 8 at an average of $188 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $200; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution; payment due | year after date of 
loan. 


Employment: 8 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $113; 86 others at an average of $155. 


Fairmont State College 
Fairmont (public; coed.; | grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—945, first-time—304; tuition 
and required fees, $76; board and 
room, $468). 

Scholarships: 10 to envering freshmen at en average of 


$138; total, 11 at am average of $114. Range: 8 berween 
$125 and $374; 3 below $125. 


Loans: Not available to freshmen. Annual maxi- 
mum, $150; 4-year maximum, $450; 4 percent interest 
for the first year after leaving school, 6 percent there- 
after; first payment due within a year, final payment 
within 3 years, after student leaves school. 


Employment: 163 students at an average of $67. 


Glenville State College 


Glenville (public: coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—558, first-time—250; tuition 
and required fees, $74; board and 
room, $367). 4 
Scholarships: 33 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$71; total, 46 (23 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $75. Range: 4 between $125 and $374; 
42 below $125. 
Leens; 6 at an average of $137. Annual maximum: 


freshman, $200, upperclassman, $500; 3 percent interest 
before and after leaving institution; first payment due 


1 year, final payment 2 years, after leaving school. 
Employment: 82 students at an average of $215. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Greenbrier Junior College 
Lewisburg (private; women; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—92,  first- 
time—40; tuition and required fees, 
$550; board and room, $700). 

Scholarship: 1 at $1,250. 

Employment: 20 students at an average of $150. 


Greenbrier Military School 


Lewisburg (private: men; 2-year; en- 
rollment: full-time—46, first-time— 
32; tuition and required fees, $500; 
board and room, $750). 

Employment: 30 students at an average of $200. 


Marshall College 


Huntington (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—2,471, first- 
time—901; tuition and required fees, 
$85; board and room, $480). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$145; total, 139 at an average of $138. Range: 7 between 
$375 and $874; 56 between $125 and $374; 76 below $125. 
Employment: 166 students at an average of $417. 


Morris Harvey College 
Charleston (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—804, first-time—375; tuition 
and required fees, $305; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 46 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$630; total, 92 at an average of $511. Range: 40 between 


$625 and $1,124; 14 between $375 and $624; 38 be- 
tween $125 and $374; the scholarship award becomes 
8 loan if the student transfers to other institution. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $100; 
total, 8 at an average of $88; 4 percent interest after 


leaving school. 
Employment: 70 students at an average of $557. 


Salem College 


Salem (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—318, first-time—92; tuition 
’ and required fees, $330; board and 
room, $500). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$118; total, 82 (20 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $142. Range: 1 between $875 and $1,124; 
45 between $125 and $374; 36 below $125. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Loans: 45 at an average of $192 (not available to fresh- 
men). Annual maximum, $300; 4-year maximum, 
$600; 3 to 6 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due 1 year, final payment 2 years, after 
graduation, 


Employment: 13 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $220; total, 114 at an average of $237. 


Shepherd State College 


Shepherdstown (public; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—596, first-time—223; tuition 
and required fees, $82; board and 
room, $450). 
Scholarships: 35 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$114; total, 57 (42 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $89. Range: 4 between $125 and $374; 53 
below $125. 
Employment: 30 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $180; 30 others at an average of $180. 


West Liberty State College 


West [.iberty (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—672, first-time—268; tuition 
and required fees, $98; board and 
room, $432). 
Scholarships: 11 to entering freshmen (6 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $222. Range: 2 
between $375 and $624; 4 between $125 and $374; 5 
below $125. 


Loans: 6 at an average of $27 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $200; 3 per- 
cent interest after leaving institution; payment due 
after student becomes employed. 

Employment: 9 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $67; 61 others at an average of $115. 


West Virginia Institute of Technology 
Montgomery (public; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—727, first-time—359; tui- 
tion and required fees, $56; board 
and rvom, $408). 

Scholarships: 21 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$195; total, 62 at an average of $260. Range: 17 be- 

tween $375 and $874; 26 between $125 and $374; 19 

below $125. 

Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $75; 

66 others at an average of $160. 


West Virginia State College 
Institute (public; coed. ; grants bach- 


elor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
1,055, first-time—482; tuition and re- 


quired fees, $82; board and room, $396). 
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Scholarships: 39 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$120; total, 70 at an average of $110. Range: 20 between 
$125 and $374; 50 below $125. 


Employment: 227 students at an average of $109. 


West Virginia University 


Morgantown (public; coed.; grants 
helor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—4,984, first-time—1,862; 
tuition and required fees, $90 for 
general undergraduates, $140 to $264 
in professional schools; board and 
room, $520). 
Scholarships: 109 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $114; total, 367 (28 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $112. Range: 
19 between $625 and $1,124; 93 between $125 
and $624; 255 below $125. 
Loans: 259 at an average of $130 (not available 
to entering freshmen). Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $750; 3 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first Payment 
due 6 months, final payment 1 year after 
graduation. 
Employment: 2 teaching and research assistants 
at an average of $450. 

Poromac Stare Couiece, Keyser 
(public: 2-year; enrollment: full- 
time—481; tuition and required fees, 
$95; board and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 22 to entering freshmen at an 
average of $139; total, 34 (10 without specific 
reference to need) at an average of $192. Range: 
11 between $125 and $374; 23 below $125. 
Employment: 30 teaching and research assist- 
ants at an average of $298; 25 others at an average 
of $300. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 


Buckhannon (Protestant; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
‘ment: full-time—-724, first-time— 
246; tuition and required fees, $450; 
board and room, $530). 
Scholarships: 123 at an average of $262. Range: 5 
between $625 and $1,124; 96 between $125 and $624; 
22 below $125. 
Ioans; 4 at an average of $225. Annual maximum, 
$200; 4-year maximum, $500; 4 percent interest after 
leaving institution; first payment due April 1 or 
October 1, whichever comes first; final payment due 


_on twelfth installment. 


Employment: 54 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $159; 81 others at an average of $242. 


*Also graduate degrees. 


WISCONSIN 
Alverno College 


Milwaukee (Catholic; women; grants 

bachelor’s and first. professional de- 

grees; enrollment: full-time—485, 

first-time—216; tuition and required 

fees, $250; board and room, $500). 
Scholarships: 32 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $146; total, 64 at an average of $150. Range: 5 
between $375 and $624; 20 between $125 and $374; 39 
below $125; repayment required if student transfers 
to other institution before graduation. 


Employment: 160 students at an average of $77. 


Beloit College 
Beloit (private; coed.: grants bach- 
elor’s degrees;* enrollment:  full- 
time undergraduate—979, first- 
time—345; tuition and required fees, 
$650; board and room, $660). 
Scholarships: 118 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $356; total, 297 at an average of $380. Range: 5 
between $875 and $1,624; 128 between $375 and $874; 
164 below $375. 
Loans: 2 at an average of $267 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 6 percent interest after leaving insti- 
tution; final payment due within 4 years. 


Employment: Approximately 250 students at an 
approximate average of $200. 


Cardinal Stritch College, The 


Milwaukee (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: -full- 
time—131, first-time—55; tuition 
and required fees, $200; board and 
room, $460 to $510). 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $227; total, 43 at an average of $267. Range: 10 
between $625 and $874; 33 between $125 and $374. 
Repayment required if student transfers, except for 
weighty reasons, before graduation. 


Teens: Annual and 4-year maximum, $360; 1 percent 
interest before and after leaving institution; first pay- 
ment due 4 months after graduation. 


Employment: 25 students at an average of $144. 


Carroll College 


Waukesha (Protestant; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—655, first-time—215; tuition 
and required fees, $555; board and 
room, $580). 


* Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 53 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $231; total, 187 at an average of $214. Range: 1 
between $1,625 and $2,124; 6 between $375 and $624; 
120 between $125 and $374; 60 below $125; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution 
before graduation. 


Employment: 50 students at an average of $100. 


Concordia College 
Milwaukee (Protestant; men; 2-year; 
enrollment:  full-time—111, first- 


time—57; tuition and required fees, 
$270; board and room, $280). 
Scholarships: 2 at an average of $138. 
Employment: 50 students at an average of $68. 


Dominican College 
Racine (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—117, first-time—63; tuition 

and required fees, $250; room, $144). 
Scholarships: 9 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$200; total, 53 (9 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $255, all between $125 and $374. 
Employment: 2 students at an average of $238. 


College of the Heart 


Madison (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—140, first-time—102; . tuition 
and required fees, $250; board and 
room, $610). 
Scholarships: 10 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$190; total, 14 at an average of $186, all between $125 
and $374. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $360. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $200, upperclassman, $700; 4-year maximum, 
$800; 1 percent interest after first year after leaving 
school; first payment due October following graduati 
in June. 
Employment: Approximately 35 students at an average 
of $169. 


Lakeland College 


Sheboygan (Protestant; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—240; first-time—73; tuition 

and required fees, $350; board and 

room, $440). 
Scholarships: 36 at an average of $163. Range: 3 be- 
tween $375 and $624; 19 bet ween $125 and $374; 14 below 
$125. Repayment required in some instances if stu- 
dent transfers to other institution before graduation. 
Employment (approximate): 5 teaching and research 
assistants at an average of $100; 70 others at an average 
of $71. 


Lawrence College 

Appleton (private; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—788, first-time—261; tui- 
tion and required fees, $647 for 
general undergraduates, $675 in con- 
servatory of music; board and room, 
$600). 


Scholarships: 73 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$335; total, 204 (15 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $341. Range: 14 between $625 and 
$1,374; 170 between $125 and $624; 20 below $125; re- 
payment required of upperclass students if they trans- 
fer to other institution before graduation. 


Loans: 20 to entering freshmen at an average of $133; 
total, 35 at an average of $148. Annual maximum: 
freshman, $440, upperclassman, $600; 4-year maximum, 
$1,200; 3 to 4 percent interest before, 4 percent after, 
leaving school; first payment required 1 year after 
graduation, date of final payment varies between 1 and 
4 years. 


Employment: 177 students at an average of $124. 


Layton School of Art 


Milwaukee (private; coed.; grants 
first professional degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—241; first-time— 
125; tuition and required fees, $450 
to $600; no facilities for board and 
room). 

Scholarships: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of 

$200; total, 33 (2 without specific reference to need) at 


an average of $130. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
20 between $125 and $374; 10 below $125. : 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $100; 5 others at an average of $480. 


Manitowoc County Teachers College 


Manitowoc (public; coed.; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—82, _ first- 
time—37; fees, $12; board and room, 
$450). 
Loans: 8 at an average of $113; 2 percent interest after 
ae first payment due end of first month of 


Marian College 
Fond du Lac (Catholic; women; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—89, first-time—38; 
tuition and required fees, $175; 
room, $180). 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Scholarships: 5 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$125. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $180. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee (Catholic; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s and first professional de- 
grees;* enrollment: full-time under- 
graduate—6,623, first-time—1,664; 
tuition and required fees, $500 for 
general undergraduates, $500 to 
$1,090 in professional schools; board 
and room, $780; not all university 
dormitories have facilities for board). 
Scholarships: 155 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$272; total, 258 (56 without specifie reference to need) 
st an average of $272. Range: $100 to $500. 


Milton College 


Milton (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment:  full- 
time—236, first-time—72; tuition 
and required fees, $400; room, $120, 
no facilities for board). 


Scholarships: 23 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$154; total, 61 (18 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $162. Range: 3 between $375 and $624; 
40 between $125 and $374; 18 below $125. 

Loans: 4 at an average of $266 (not available to entering 
freshmen). 4 percent interest before and after leaving 
institution. 

Employment: 5 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $150; 26 others at an average of $72. 


Milwaukee School of Engineering 


Milwaukee (private; men; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—1, 200, first-time—239; tui- 
tion and required fees, $535; no 
facilities for board and room). 


Scholarships: 12 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$297; total, 26 at an average cf $284. Range: 4 between 
$375 and $624; 20 between $125 and $374; 2 below $125; 
repayment required if student transfers to other insti- 
tution before graduation. 

Loans: 46 at an average of $308 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshmen, $100, 
upperclassman, $400; 4-year maximum, $1,000; 1 percent 
interest before, 3 percent after, leaving institution; 
first payment due 3 months after graduation. 
Employment: 40 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $360; 120 others at an average of $270. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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Milwaukee-Downer College 


Milwaukee (private; women;. grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—147, first-time—48; tuition 
and required fees, $425; board and 
room, $700 to $750). 
Scholarships: 28 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$421; total, 66 (1 without specific reference to need) at 
an average cf $454. Range: 11 between $625 and $1,374; 
54 between $125 and $624; 1 below $125; repayment 
required if student transfers to other institution before 
graduation. 
Loans: 5 at an average of $142 (not available for first 
two years in college). 5 percent interest beginning 
1 year after student has left college. 


Employment: 45 students at an average of $175. 


Mount Mary College 


Milwaukee (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—686, first-time—285; tuition 
and required fees, $360; board and 
room, $1,050). 
Scholarships: 45 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$148; total, 134 at an average of $133. Range: 4 between 
$875 and $1,124; 76 between $125 and $624; 54 below 
$125; repayment required if student transfers to other 
institution before graduation. 
Loans: 12 at an average of $338 (not available to fresh- 
men and sophomores). Annual maximum, $1,000; 
4year maximum, $3,000; 4 percent interest after 
student leaves school; first payment due 2 years after 
graduation. 
Employment: 115 students at an average of $115. 


Nashotah House 


Nashotah (Protestant; men; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—43; tuition and required 
fees, $268; board and room, $450). 
Scholarships: 12 at an average of $150. Range’ 6 
between $125 and $374; 6 below $125. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $100 (not available to fresh- 
men). Maximum, $300; no interest; first payment duc 
within a year; final payment within 3 years. 


Employment: 1 teaching or research assistant at $718; 


23 others at an average of $305. 

Northland College 
Ashland (private; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 


time—241, first-time—107; tuition 
and required fees, $284; board and 
room, $400). 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Scholarships: 56 to entering freshmen at an average o 
$169; total, 104 (30 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $157. Range: 65 between $125 and 
$374; 39 below $125. 


Employment: 126 students at an average of $278. 


Northwestern College 


Watertown (Protestant; coed. ; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—111, first-time—38; tuition 
and required fees, $130; board and 
room, $230). 
Scholarships: 13 (2 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $203. Range: 10 between $125 and 
$374; 3 below $125. 


Employment: 2 students at an average of $115. 


Ripon College 
Ripon (private; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees; enrollment: full-time— 
554, first-time—185; tuition and 
required fees, $585; board and room, 
$665). 


Scholarships: 103 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $305; total, 250 (2 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $359. Range: 19 between $625 and 
$1,124; 207 between $125 and: $624; 24 below $125. 


Loans: 17 at an average of $348 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). 3 percent interest after leaving insti- 
tution; first payment due within 6 months. 


Employment: 167 students at an average of $290. 


St. Francis Seminary 
Milwaukee (Catholic; men; grants 
first professional degrees; enrollment: 
full-time—255, first-time—68; tui- 
tion and required fees, $125; board 
and room, $575). 

Scholarships: 24 at an average of $234. 

Loans: 13 at an average of $254. 

Employment: 18 students at an average of $277. 


St. Lawrence Seminary 
Mt. Calvary (Catholic; men; 2-year; 
enrollment: full-time—52, _first- 


time—21; tuition and required fees, 
$175; board and room, $210). 


Scholarships: 4 at an average of $275. Range: 3 be 
tween $125 and $374; 1 below $125, 


St. Norbert College 


West De Pere (Catholic; coed.; 
grants bachelor’s degrees; enroll- 
ment: full-time—685, first-time— 
282; tuition and required fees, $400; 
board and room, $500)... 
Scholarships: 20 to entering freshmen at an average 
of $325; total, 113 at an average of $335. Range: 5 be- 


tween $625 and $1,124; 104 between $125 and $624; 4 
below $125. 


- Employment: 52 students at an average of $221. 


Stout State College 


Menomonie (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees ;* enrollment: full- 
time undergraduate—1,022, first- 
time—360;. tuition and required 
fees, $130; board and room, $450). 


Scholarships: 163 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$58; total, 165 (38 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $71. Range: 1 between $1,375 and 
$1,624; 1 between $625 and $874; 5 between $125 and 
$374; 158 below $125. 

Loans: 48 at an average of $52 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $100, upper- 
classman, $200; 4-year maximum, $800; 5 percent inter- 
est before and after leaving school; first payment due 
within 1 year, final payment within 2 years. 


Employment: 325 students at an average of $111. 


University of Wisconsin 

Madison (public; coed.; grants bach- 
elor’s and first professional degrees ;* 
enrollment: full-time undergradu- 
ate—14,831, first-time—4,970; tui- 
tion and required fees, $180 for 
general undergraduates, $200 to 
$340 in professional schools; board 
and room, for women, $675, for 
men, $645). 


Scholarshi ps: 737 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$244; total, 1,600 at an average of $283. Range: 15 
between $1,125 and $1,624; 84 between $625 and $1,124; 
1,323 between $125 and $624; 178 below $125. 


Loans: 1,613 at an average of $105 (not available to 
entering freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, 
$500; 3 percent interest before, 6 percent after, leaving 
institution; final payment required after 1 year. 
(Loan policy being revised; maximum 4-year loan to 
be $1,500; maximum repayment time, 4 years after 
graduation; pilot program will allow certain scholar- 
ship hojders and applicants to be assured prior to 


* Also graduate degrees. 
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enrollment of a definite loan program with a stated 
maximum, with interest rate from 2 to 4 percent.) 


Employment: (andergraduate and graduate): 1,475 
teaching and research assistants at an average of $1,112; 
6,862 others at an average of $103. 


Viterbo College 


La Crosse (Catholic; women; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—223, first-time—133; tuition 
and required fees, $260; board and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$113; total, 41 at an average of $135. Range: 32 be- 
tween $125 and $374; 9 below $125. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $217. Annual maximum, 
$200; 4-year maximum, $800; 5 percent interest after 
leaving school; first payment due 6 months after 
graduation. 
Employment: 29 students at an average of $133. 


Wisconsin Institute of Technology 
Platteville (public; men; grants first 
professional degrees ; enrollment: full- 
time—224, first-time—77; tuition 
and required fees, $50; no facilities 
for board and room). 


Scholarships: 15 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100. 


Wisconsin State College 


Eau Claire (public; coed.; grants 

bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 

time—1,184, first-time—559; tuition 

and required fees, $130; board and 

room, $600). 
Scholarships: 147 at an average of $62. Range: 5 between 
$125 and $374; 142 below $125. 


Loans: 2 to entering freshmen at an average of $75; 
total, 163 at an average of $16; Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $100; no interest. 


Wisconsin State College 


La Crosse (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,323, first-time—507; tuition 
and required fees, $130; board and 
room, $500). 

Scholarships: 102 to entering freshmen at an average 

of $92, all below $125. 

Employment: 70 students at an average of $86. 
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Wisconsin State College 


Oshkosh (public; coed.; grants bach- 

elor’s degrees ; enrollment: full-time— 

1,131, first-time—455; tuition and 

required fees, $131; board and room, 

$531). 
Scholarships: 69 to entering freshmen (51 without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $50, all below 
$125. 


Employment: 38 students at an average of $150. 


Wisconsin State College 
Platteville (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: 


total—912, first-time—354; tuition 
and required fees, $116; board and 
room, $460). 
Scholarships: 75 to entering freshmen at an average of 
$100; total, 77 (25 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $100, all below $125. 
Loans: 30 at an average of $65 (not available to enter- 
ing freshmen). Annual maximum: freshman, $150, 
upperclassman, $200; 4-year maximum, $300; 4 percent 
interest after leaving institution; first payment due 
within 6 months, final payment within 1 year. 
Employment: 140 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $33; 80 others at an average of $98. 


Wisconsin State College 
River Falls (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—909, first-time—336; tuition 
and required fees, $100; room, $162). 
Scholarships: 55 to entering freshmen (21 without 


specific reference to need) at an average of $100, all 
below $125. 

Loans: 7 at an average of $43 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual maximum, $360; 4-year maximum, 
$1,440; 4 percent interest after leaving institution; 
first payment due within 3 years, final payment 
within 4 years. 

Employment: 39 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $128; 9 others at an average of $155. 


Wisconsin State College 


Stevens Point (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,168, first-time—470; tuition 
and required fees, $125; board and 
room, $460). 


Scholarships: 96 to entering freshmen. (31. without 
specific reference to need) at an average of $100, all 
below $125; fees waived also for 8 foreign students. 
Loans: 3 at an average of $302 (not available to entering 
freshmen). Annual and 4-year maximum, $400; 4 
percent interest afver leaving institution; first payment 
due within 6 months, final payment within 2 years, 
after graduation or withdrawal. 


Employment: 640 students at an average of $289. 

Wisconsin State College 
Superior (public; coed.; grants bache- 
lor’s degrees;* enrollment: full-time 
undergraduate—886, first-time—349; 
tuition and required fees, $100; 
board and room, $505). 

Scholarships: 78 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$93; total, 195 (4 without specific reference to need) at 
an average of $51, all below $125. 


Leans: 78 at an average of $52 (not available to fresh- 
men). 6 percent interest after graduation. 


Employment: 6 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $283; 81 others at an average of $177. 


Wisconsin State College 


Whitewater (public; coed.; grants 
bachelor’s degrees; enrollment: full- 
time—1,061 first-time—423; tuition 
and required fees, $128; board and 
room, $540). 

Scholarships: 105 to entering freshmen (42 without 


specific reference to need) at an average of $100, all 
below $125. 


Employment: 20 students at an average of $150. 


WYOMING 
Casper Junior College 
Casper (public; coed.; 2-year; enroll- 
ment: full-time—401, _first-time— 


493; tuition and required fees, $105; 
no facilities for board and room). 
Scholarships: 30 to entering freshmen at an average of 


$83; total, 78 at an average of $91. Range: 1 between 
$875 and $1,124; 7 between $125 and $374; 70 below $125. 


Employment: 4 teaching and research assistants at an 
average of $156; 25 others at an average of $246. 


*Also graduate degrees. 
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i University of Wyoming 
Laramie (public; coed.; grants bache- 
. lor’s and first professional degrees;* 
t enrollment; full-time undergradu- 
ate—2,752, first-time—912; tuition 
and required fees, $205; board and 
room, $600). 


*Also graduate degrees. 


Scholarships: 200 to entering freshmen at an average 0 
$68; total, 937 (800 without specific reference to need) 
at an average of $148. Range: 2 between $625 and 
$1,124; 897 between $125 and $624; 38 below $125. 
Teens: 6 to entering freshmen at an average of $67; 
total, 269 at an average of $74; Annual and 4-year 
maximum, $300; 3 to 6 percent interest before and 
after leaving institution; finai payment due 1 year 
from date of note, may be extended while in school. 
Employment: 43 teaching and research assistants at 
an average of $605; 775 others at an average of $155. 


t 
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INDEX 


A 


Abilene Christian College (Tex.), 188. 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College (Ga.), 37. 

Academy of Aeronautics (N. Y.), 120. 

Academy of the New Church (Pa.), 161. 

Adams State College (Colo.), 25. 

Adelbert College (Ohio). See Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 153. 

Adelphi College (N. Y.), 120. 

Adolphus College, Gustavus (Minn.), 98. 

Adrian College (Mich.), 91. 

Agnes Scott College (Ga.), 37. 

Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College (Ark.), 
10. 

Agricultural and Mechanical] College of Texas, 188. 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, 
137. 

\gricultural and Technical Institute. See State Uni- 
versity of New York: (Alfred), 132; (Canton), 133; 
(Cobleskill), 133; (Delhi), 133; (Farmingdale), 133; 
(Morrisville), 133. 

Akron, University of (Ohio), 152. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, 6. 
Alabama College, 6. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 6. 

Alabama State Teachers College (Florence), 7; (Jack- 
sonville), 7; (Livingston), 7; (Troy), 8. 

\labama, University of, 8. 

Alaska, University of, 9. 

Albany, College for Teachers at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 133. 

Albany State College (Ga.), 37. 

Albertus Magnus College (Conn.), 28. 

Albion College (Mich.), 91. 

Albright College (Pa.), 161. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College (Miss.), 
101. 

Alderson-Broaddus College (W. Va.), 209. 

Alfred University (N. Y.), 120. 

Allegheny College (Pa.), 161. 

Allen College, Mary (Tex.), 191. 

Alien University (8. C.), 177. 

Alliance College (Pa.), 161. 

Alma College (Mich.), 91. 

Alpena Community College (Mich.), 91. 

Alverno College (Wis.), 212. 

Amarillo College (Tex.), 188. 

American Conservatory of Music (Ill.), 44. - 

American International College (Mass.), 82. 

American Institute for Foreign Trade, The (Ariz.), 9. 

American River Junior College (Calif.), 12. 

American University, The (D. C.), 32. 

Amherst College (Mass.), 82. 

Anderson College (8. C.), 177. 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary (Ind.), 54. 

Andover Newton Theological School (Mass.), 82. 

Andrew College (Ga.), 37. 

’ Anna Maria College for Women (Mass.), 82. 

Annhburst College (Conn.), 28. 
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Antioch College (Ohio), 145. 

Appalachian State Teachers College (N. C.), 137. 

Aquinas College (Mich.), 91. 

Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 9; (Tempe), 9. 

Arizona, University of, 10. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 10. 

Arkansas City Junior College (Kans.), 64. 

Arkansas College, 10. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, 10. 

Arkansas State College, 10. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, 10. 

Arkansas, University of, 12. 

Arlington State College (Tex.), 188. 

Armstrong College of Savannah (Ga.), 37. 

Aroostook State Teachers College (Maine), 76. 

Art Center School, The (Calif.), 12. 

Art Institute of Chicago, School of the (Ill.), 52. 

Asbury College (Ky.), 60. 

Asbury Theological Seminary (Ky.), 69. 

Asheville-Biltmore College (N. C.), 137. 

Ashland College (Ohio), 146. 

Ashland Junior College (Ky.), 60. 

Assumption College (Mass.), 82. 

Athens College (Ala.), 6. 

Atlanta Art Institute (Ga.), 37. 

Atlantic Christian College (N. C.), 137. 

Atlantic Union College (Mass.), 82. 

Augsburg College and Theological Seminary (Minn.), 
97 


Augustana College (Ill.), 44; (8. Dak.), 180. 
Augustana Theological Seminary (Ill.), 44. 

Aurora College (Ill.), 44. 

Austin College (Tex.), 188. 

Austin Junior College (Minn.), 97. 

Austin Peay State College (Tenn.), 182. 

Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Tex.), 189. 
Austin State College, Stephen F. (Tex.), 194. 

Averett College (Va.), 200. 


Babson Institute of Business Administration (Mass.) , 
82. 

Bacone College (Okla.), 154. 

Baker University (Kans.), 64. 

Bakersfield College (Calif.), 12. 

Baldwin Agricultural College, Abraham (Ga.), 37. 

Baldwin College, Mary (Va.), 203. 

Baldwin-Wallace College (Ohio), 146. 

Ball State Teachers College (Ind.), 54. 

Baltimore College of Commerce (Md.), 78. 

Baltimore Junior College (Md.), 78. 

Baltimore, University of (Md.), 81. 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Inc. (N. Y.), 120. 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart (Ill.), 44. 

Barber-Scotia College (N. C.), 138. 


.). See Columbia University, 


0. 


a.), 
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Bates College (Maine), 76. 

Bay City Junior College (Mich.), 91. 

Baylor University (Tex.), 189. 

Beaver College (Pa.), 161. 

Beckley College (W. Va.), 209. 

Belhaven College (Miss.), 101. 

Bellarmine College (Ky.), 60. 

Belmont Abbey College (N. C.), 138. 

Belmont College (Tenn.), 182. 

Beloit College (Wis.), 212. 

(Bemidji) State Teachers College (Minn.), 100. 

Benedict College (S. C.), 177. 

Benedictine Heights College (Okla.), 154. 

Benjamin Franklin University (D. C.), 33. 

Bennett College (N. C.), 138. 

Bennett College, Sue (Ky.), 72. 

Bennington College (Vt.), 199. 

Berea College (Ky.), 69. 

Berkeley Baptist Divinity School (Calif.), 12, 

Berkeley Divinity School (Conn.), 28. 

Berry College (Ga.), 38. 

Bethany College (Kans.), 65; (W. Va.), 200. 

Bethany Lutheran College and Theological Seminary 
(Minn.), 97. 

Bethel College (Kans.), 65; (Ky.), 70; (Tenn.), 183. 

Bethel College and Seminary (Minn.), 97. 

Bethune-Cookman College (Fla.), 35. 

Bible, College of the (Ky.), 70, 

Bible Institute of Los Angeles, The (Calif.), 12. 

Biblical Seminary in New York, 120. 

Birmingham-Southern College (Ala.), 6. 

Bismarck Junior College (N. Dak.), 144. 

Blackburn College (Ill.), 44. 

Black Hills Teachers College (8. Dak.), 180. 

Blinn College (Tex.), 189. 

Bloomfield College and Theological Seminary (N. J.), 
115. 

(Bloomsburg) State Teachers College (Pa.), 170. 

Blue Mountain College (Miss.), 102. 

Bluefield College (Va.), 200. 

Bluefield State College (W. Va.), 209. 

Bob Jones University (8. C.), 177. 

Boise Junior College (Idaho), 43. 

Boone Junior College (Iowa), 59. 

Boston College (Mass.), 83. 

Boston Conservatory of Music (Mass.), 83. 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy (Mass.), 83. 

Boston University (Mass.), 83. 

Bouvé-Boston School (Mass.), 83. 

Bowdoin College (Maine), 76. 

(Bowie) Maryland State Teachers College, 79. 

Bowling Green College of Commerce (Ky.), 70. 

Bowling Green State University (Ohio), 146. 

Bradford Durfee Technical Institute (Mass.), 83. 

Bradford Junior College (Mass.), 83. 

Bradley University 44. 

Brainerd Junior College (Minn.), 97. 

Brandeis University (Mass.), 83. 

Brenau College (Ga.), 38. 

Brescia College (Ky.), 70. 

Brevard College (N. C.), 138. 

Brewton-Parker Junior College (Ga.), 38. 

Briar Cliff College (Iowa), 59. 

Briarcliff College (N. Y.), 120. 

Bridgeport, University of (Conn.), 30. 

Bridgewater College (Va.), 201. 
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Brigham Young University (Utah), 198. 

(Brockport) New York State Teachers College. See 
State University of New York, 134. 

Brooklyn College (N. Y.), 120. . 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy (N. Y.). See Long 
Island University, 127. 

Broome Technical Community College (N. Y.), 121. 

Brown University (R. I.), 175. 

Brown University, John (Ark.), 11. 

Bryan University, William Jennings (Tenn.), 188. 

Bryant College (R. I.), 176. 

Bryn Mawr College (Pa.), 161. 

Bucknell University (Pa.), 162. 

Buena Vista College (Iowa), 59. 

Buffalo, College for Teachers at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 133. 

Buffalo, University of (N. Y.), 136. 

Burlington College (Iowa), 59. 

Butler College (Tex.), 189. 

Bulter University (Ind.), 54. 


Cc 


Caldwell College for Women (N. J.), 115. 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 13. 


California Concordia College, 13. 


California Institute of Technology, 13. 
California Maritime Academy, 13. 

California School of Fine Arts, 13. 

California State Polytechnic College, 13. 
(California) State Teachers College (Pa.), 170. 
California, University of, 23. 

Calvin College (Mich.), 91. 

Calvin Theological Seminary (Mich.), 91. 
Cambridge Junior College (Mass.), 84. 
Cameron State Agricultural College (Okla.), 154. 
Campbell College (N. C.), 138. 
Campbelisville College (Ky.), 70. 

Canal Zone Junior College, 25. 

Caney Junior College (Ky.), 70. 

Canisius College (N. Y.), 121. 

Capitol Radio Engineering Institute (D. C.), 33. 
Capitol University (Ohio), 146, 

Carbon College (Utah), 198. 

Cardinal Stritch College, The (Wis.), 212. 
Carey College, William (Miss.), 104. 

Carleton College (Minn.), 97. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology (P2.), 162. 
Carroll College (Mont.), 110; (Wis.), 212. 
Carroll University, John (Ohio), 148. 
Carson-Newman College (Tenn.), 183. 
Carthage College (Tll.), 44. 

Carver School of Missions and Social Work (Ky.), 70. 
Cascade College (Oreg.), 157. 

Case Institute of Technology (Ohio), 146. 
Casper Junior College (Wyo.), 216. 
(Castleton) State Teachers College (Vt.), 199. 
Catawba College (N. C.), 138. 

Catholic University of America (D. C.), 33. 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, 175. 
Cazenovia Junior College (N. Y.), 121. 

Cedar Crest College ¢Pa.), 162. 

Centenary College (La.), 74. 

Centenary College for Women (N. J.), 115. 
Centerville Community College (Iowa), 59. 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary (Kans.), 65. 
Central Bible Institute (Mo.), 104. 


Central Christian College (Okla.), 154. 

Central College (Iowa), 50; (Kans.), 65; (Mo.), 104. 
Central Michigan College, 92. 

Central Missouri State College, 104. 

Central State College (Ohio), 146; (Okla.), 155. 
Central Washington College of Education, 206. 
Centralia Junior College (Wash.), 206. 

Centre College of Kentucky, 70. 

Chaminade College of Honolulu (T. H.), 42. 
Chapman College (Calif.), 13. 

Charleston, College of (8. C.), 178. 

Charlotte College (N. C.), 138. 

Chatham College (Pa.), 162. 

Chattanooga, University of (Tenn.), 187. 

Chestnut Hill College (Pa.), 162. 

Chicago City Junior College (TMl.), 45 

— College of Chiropody and Pedic Surgery (Tll.), 


College of Osteopathy (Il.), 45. 

Chicago Conservatory (Iil.), 45. 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute (lows), 58 
Chicago Medical School (Ill.), 45. 

Chicago Teachers College (Til.), 45. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, The (.), 45. 
Chicago, University of (Ill.), 53. 

Chicago-Kent College of Law (Ill.), 46. 

Chico State College (Calif.), 13. 

Chipola Junior College (Fia.), 35. 

Chowan College (N. C.), 138. 

Christian College (Mo.), 105. 

Christian College, Abilene (Tex.), 188. 

Christian College, Jarvis (Tex.), 191. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific (Calif.), 13. 
Cincinnati, University of (Ohio), 152. 

Cisco Junior College (Tex.), 189. 

Citadel, The (8. C.), 177. 

Citrus Junior College (Calif.), 14. 

City College of the City of New York (N. Y.), 121 
Claflin College (8. C.), 177. 

Claremont Men’s College (Calif.), 14. 

Clarinda Junior College (Iowa), 60 

(Clarion) State Teachers College (Pa.), 170. 

Clark Ccllege (Ga.), 38; (Wash.), 206. 

Clark College, Lewis and (Oreg.), 158. 

Clark University (Mass.), 84. 

Clarke College (Iowa), 60. 

Clarkson College of Technology (N. Y.), 121 
Cleary College (Mich.), 92. 

Clemson Agricultural College (8. C.), 177. 
Cleveland College (Ohio). See Western Reserve 

University, 153. 

Cleveland Institute of Music (Ohio), 146. 

Clinton Junior College (Iowa), 60. 

Coe College (Iowa), 60. 
Coffeyville College of Arts, Science, and Vocations 

(Kans.), 65. 

Cogswell Polytechnical College (Calif.), 14. 

Coker College (8. C.), 177. 

Colby College (Maine), 76. 

Colby Junior College for Women (N. H.), 114. 
Colgate Rochester Divinity Scheol (N. Y.), 121 
Colgate University (N. Y.), 121. 

College Misericordia (Pa.), 162. 

College of —— See most significant term. 
Colorado College, 25. 
Colorado School of Mines, 26. 
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Colorado State College of Education, 26. 

Colorado State University, 26. 

Colorado, University of, 27. 

Colorado Woman’s College, 26. 

Columbia Bible College (8. C.), 178. 

Columbia, College (8. C.), 178. 

Columbia College (N. Y.). See Columbia University, 
122, 

Columbia University (N. Y.), 122. 

Compton District Junior College (Calif.), 15. 

Concord College (W. Va.), 209. 

Concordia College (Ind.), 54; (Minn.), 98; (Oreg.), 188; 
(Wis.), 212. 

Concordia Seminary (Mo.), 105. 

Concordia Teachers College (Il).), 46; (Nebr.), 111. 

Concordia Theological Seminary (Ill.), 46. 

Connecticut College, 28. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, 30. 

Connecticut, University of, 30. 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary (Colo.), 


Conservatory of Music of Kansas City (Mo.), 106. 

Converse College (8. C.), 178. 

Cooper Union (N. Y.), 123. 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College (Miss.), 102. 

Coppin State Teachers College (Md.), 78. 

Cornell College (Iowa), 60. 

Cornell University (N. Y.), 123. 

Corpus Christi, University of (Tex.), 196. 

Cortland, Teachers College at (N.Y.). See State Uni- 
versity of New York, 134. 

Cottey College (Mo.), 105. 

Creighton University (Nebr.), 111. 

Creston Junior College (Iowa), 60. 

Crozer Theological Seminary (Pa.), 162. 

Culver-Stockton College (Mo.), 105. 

Cumberland College (Ky.), 71 

Curry College (Mass.), 84. 

Curtis Institute of Music, The (Pa.), 163. 


D 


D. T. Watson School of Physiatries (Pa.), 163. 

Dakota Wesleyan University (8. Dak.), 180. 

Dana College (Nebr.), 111. 

Danbury State Teachers College (Conn.), 28. 

Danville Junior College 46. 

Dartmouth College (N. H.), 114. 

David Lipscomb College (Tenn.), 183. 

Davidson College (N. C.), 139. 

Davis and Ejkins College (W. Va.), 210. 

Dayton, University of (Ohio), 152. 

Decatur Baptist College (Tex.), 189. 

Deep Springs College (Calif.), 15. 

Defiance College (Ohio), 147. 

Delaware State College, 32. 

Delaware, University of, 32. 

Delta State College (Miss.), 102. 

Denison University (Ohio), 147. 

Dental School of the University of Oregon, 158. 

Denver, University of (Colo.), 27 

DePau! University (IN.), 4. 

DePauw University (Ind.), 54. 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
(Iowa), 60. 

Detroit Bible Institute (Mich.), 92 

Detroit College of Law (Mich.), 92. 
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Detroit Institute of Technology (Mich.), 92. 

Detroit, University of (Mich.), 96. 

Dickinson Cobege (Pa.), 163. 

Dickinson School of Law (Pa.), 163. 

(Dickinson) State Teachers College (N. Dak.), 145. 

Dickinson University, Fairleigh (N.J.), 115. 

Dillard University (La.), 74. 

District of Columbia Teachers College, 33. 

Dixie Junior College (Utah), 198. 

Doane College (Nebr.), 111. 

Dominican College (Wis.), 212. 

Dominican College, Sacred Heart (Tex.), 193. 

Dominican College, St. Mary’s (La.), 75. 

Downstate Medica] Center (N. Y.). See State Uni- 
versity of New York, 133. 

Drake University (Iowa), 60. 

Drew University (N.J.), 115. 

Drexel Institute of Technology (Pa.), 163. 

Drury College (Mo.), 105. 

Dubuque, University of (lowa), 63. 

Duchesne College (Nebr.), 111. e 

Duke University (N. C.), 139. 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross (D. C.), 33. 

Durfee Technical Institute, Bradford (Mass.), 83. 

Duquesne University (Pa.), 163. 

D’Youville College (N. Y.), 123. 


E 
Earlham College (Ind.), 54. 
East Carolina College (N. C.), 139. 
East Central Junior College (Miss.), 102. 
East Central State College (Okla.), 155. 
East Contra Costa Junior College (Calif.), 15. 
(East Stroudsburg) State Teachers College (Pa.), 170. 
East Los Angeles Junior College (Calif.), 15. 
East Mississippi Junior College, 102. 
East Tennessee State College. 183. 
East ‘Texas Baptist College, 189. 
East Texas State Teachers College, 190. 
Eastern Arizona Junior College, 9. 
Eastern Baptist College (Pa.), 163. 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary (Pa.), 164. 
Eastern Illinois State College, 46. 
Eastern Kentucky State College, 71. 
Eastern Mennonite College (Va.), 201. 
Eastern Michigan College, 92. 
Eastern Montana College of Education, 110. 
Eastern Nazarene College (Mass.), 84. 
Eastern New Mexico University, 119. 
Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 155. 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, 158. 
Eastern Pilgrim College (Pa.), 164. 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 206. 
Eastman Dental Dispensary and School for Dental 
Hygienists (N. Y.), 124. 
(Eau Claire) Wisconsin State College, 215. 
Eden Theological Seminary (Mo.), 105. 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart (Wis.), 212. 
(Edinboro) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 
Edwards Military Institute, Pineland Junior College 
and (N. C.), 141. 
El Camino College (Calif.), 15. 
E} Dorado Junior College (Kans.), 65. 
El Reno Junior College (Okla.), 155. 
Elgin Community College (Tl.), 46. 
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(Elizabeth City) State Teachers College (N. C.), 142- 
Elizabethtown College (Pa.), 164. 

Ellsworth Junior College (Iowa), 60. 
Elmburst College 46. 

Elmira College (N. Y.), 124. 

Ely Junior College (Minn.), 98. 

Emerson College (Mass.), 84. 

Emmanuel College (Ga.), 38; (Mass.), 84. 
Emmanuel Missionary College (Mich.), 92. 
Emmetsburg Junior College (Iowa), 61. 
Emporia, College of (Kans.), 65. 

(Emporia) Kansas State Teachers College, 66. 
Emory and Henry College (Va.), 201. 

Emory University (Ga.), 38. 

Endicott Junior College (Mass.), 84. 
Episcopal Theological School (Mass.), 85. 
Erie County Technical Institute (N. Y.), 124. 
Erskine College (8. C.), 178. 


Evansville College (Ind.), 55. 
Eveleth Junior College (Minn.), 98. 
Everett Junior College (Wash.), 206. 


F 


Fairbury Junior College (Nebr.), 112. 
Fairfield University (Conn.), 28. 
Fairleigh Dickinson University (N. J.), 115. 
Fairmont State College (W. Va.), 210. 
Faith Theological Seminary (Pa.), 164. 
Farmington State Teachers College (Maine), 77. 
Fashion Institute of Technology (N. Y.), 124. 
Fayetteville State Teachers College (N. C.), 139. 
Fenn College (Ohio), 147. 
Ferris Institute (Mich.), 92. 
Ferrum Junior College (Va.), 201. 
Finch College (N. Y.), 124. 
Findlay College (Ohio), 147. 
Fisk University (Tenn.), 183. . 
(Fitchburg) State Teachers College (Mass.), 89. 
(Flagstaff) Arizona State College, 9. 
Flat River, Junior College of (Mo.), 106. 
Flint Junior College (Mich.), 93. 
Flora Macdonald College (N. C.), 139. 
Flora Stone Mather College (Ohio). See Western Re- 
serve University, 153. 
(Florence) State Teachers College (Als.), 7. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, 35. 
Florida Southern College, 35. 
Florida State University, 35. 
Florida, University of, 36. 
Fordham University (N. Y.), 124. 
Forestry in Syracuse, College of (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 133. 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, 65. 
Fort Valley State College (Ga.), 38. 
Fort Wayne Art School (Ind.), 55. 
Fort Wayne Bible College (Ind.), 55. 
Francis Payne Bolton School of Nursing (Ohio). See 
Western Reserve University, 153. 
Frank Phillips College (Tex.), 190. 
Franklin College of Indiana, 55. 
Franklin and Marshall College (Pa.), 164. 
Franklin Technical Institute (Mass.), 85. 
Franklin University (Ohio), 148. 
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sity, 
188; 
Eureka College (Ill.), 47. 
= Evangelical Theological Seminary (Ill.), 47. 
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Fredonia, Teachers College at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 134. 

Freed-Hardeman College (Tenn.), 183. 

Freeman Junior College (8. Dak.), 181. 

Fresno Junior College (Calif.), 15. 

Fresno State College (Calif.), 16. 

Friends University (Kans.), 66. 

Friendship Junior College (S. C.), 178. 

(Frostburg) Maryland State Teachers College, 79. 

Fuller Theological Seminary (Calif.), 16. 

Fullerton Junior College (Calif.), 16. 

Furman University (8. C.), 178. 


G 

Gainesville Junior College (Tex.), 190. 

Gallaudet College (D. C.), 33. 

Gammon Theological Seminary (Ga.), 38. 

Gannon College (Pa.), 164. 

Garden City Junior College (Kans.), 66. 

Gardner-Webb Junior College, Inc. (N. C.), 139. 

Garland School, The, a Junior College (Mass.), 85. 

General Assembly's Training School for Lay Workers 
(Va.), 202. 

General Beadle State Teachers College (S. Dak.), 181. 

General Motors Institute (Mich.), 93. 

General Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 124. 

Geneseo, Teachers College at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 134. 

Geneva College (Pa.), 164. 

George Peabody College for Teaclrers (Tenn.), 183. 

George Pepperdine College (Calif.), 16. 

George Washington University (D. C.), 33. 

George Williams College (Ill.), 47. 

Georgetown College (Ky.), 71. 

Georgetown University (D. C.), 34. : 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College (D. C.), 34. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, 39. 

Georgia Military College, 39. 

Georgia Southwestern College, 39. 

Georgia State College of Business Administration, 39. 

Georgia State College for Women, 39. 

Georgia Teachers College, 39. 

Georgia, University of, 42. 

Georgian Court College (N.J.), 115. 

Gettysburg College (Pa.), 164. 

(Glassboro) New Jersey State Teachers College, 116. 

Glendale College (Calif.), 16. : 

Glenville State College (W. Va.), 210. 

Goddard College (Vt.), 199. 

Gogebic Community College (Mich.), 93. 

Goldey Beacom School of Business (Del.), 32. 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary (Calif.), 
16. 

Golden Gate College (Calif.), 16. 

Gonzaga University (Wash.), 206. 

Good Counsel College (N. Y.), 124. 

Gordon College (Mass.), 85. 

Gordon Military College (Ga.), 39. 

Gorham State Teachers College (Maine), 77. 

Goshen College (Ind.), 55. 

Goucher College (Md.), 78. 

Grace Bible Institute (Nebr.), 112. 

Grace Theological Seminary and Grace College 
(Ind.), 55. 

Graceland College (Iowa), 61. 

Grambling College (La.), 74. 
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Grand Canyon College (Ariz.), 9. 

Grand Rapids Junior College (Mich.), 98. 
Grand View College (Iowa), 61. 

Grays Harbor College (Wash.), 207. 
Great Falls, College of (Mont.), 110. 
Green Mountain Junior College (Vt.), 199. 
Greenbrier Junior College (W. Va.), 210. 
Greenbrier Military School (W. Va.), 210. 
Greensboro College (N. C.), 139. 
Greenville College (Ill.), 47. 

Grinnell College (Iowa), 61. 

Grove City College (Pa.), 165. 

Guilford College (N. C.), 140. 

Gustavus Adolphus College (Minn.), 98. 
Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College (Pa.), 165. 


H 
Hagerstown Junior College (Md.), 78. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital (Pa.), 165, 
Hamilton College (N. Y.), 125. 
Hamline University (Minn.), 98. 
Hampden-Sydney College (Va.), 202. 
Hampton Institute (Va.), 202. 
Hannibal-La Grange College (Mo.), 106. 
Hanover College (Ind.), 55. 
Harcum Junior College (Pa.), 165. 
Hardin-Baylor College, Mary (‘Tex.), 191. 
Hardin-Simmons University (Tex.), 190. 
Harding College (Ark.), 11. 
Harpur College (N..Y.). See State University of 

New York, 134. 
Harris College, Young L. G. (Ga.), 42. 
Harris Teachers College (Mo.), 106. 
Hartford Art School, Inc. (Conn.), 28. 
Hartford College (Conn.), 29. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation (Conn.), 29. 
Hartnell College (Calif.), 16. 
Hartt College of Music (Conn.), 29. 
Hartwick College (N. Y.), 125. 
Harvard University (Mass.), 85. 
Harvey College, Morris (W. Va.), 210. 
Hastings College (Nebr.), 112. 
Haverford College (Pa.), 165. 
Hawaii, University of, 43. 
Hebrew Teachers College (Mass.), 86. 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion 
(Ohio), 148. 

Heidelberg College (Ohio), 148. 
Henderson County Junior College (Tex.), 190. 
Henderson State Teachers College (Ark.), 11. 
Hendrix College (Ark.), 11. 
Henry Ford Community College (Mich.), 93. 
Herron Art School, John (Ind.), 56. 
Hershey Junior College (Pa.), 165. 
Hervey Junior College (N. Y.), 125. 
Heston College (Kans.), 66. 
Hibbing Junior College (Minn.), 99. 
Highland Park Junior College (Mich.), 98. 
Hillsdale College (Mich.), 93. 
Hillyer College (Conn.), 29. 
Hinds Junior College (Miss.), 102. 
Hiram College (Ohio), 148. 
Hiwassee College (Tenn.), 184. 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges (N. Y.), 125. 
Hofstra College (N. Y.), 125. 
Hollins College (Va.), 202. 


H 
E 
E 
E 
I 
I 
1 
] 
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Holton Arms School and Junior College (D. C.), 34. 
Holy Cross, College of the (Mass.), 84. 

Holy Names College (Wash.), 207. 

Holy Names, College of the (Callif.), 14. 

Hood College (Md.), 78. 

Hope College (Mich.), 93. 

Hopkins University, Johns (Md.), 78. 

Houghton College (N. Y.), 125. 

Houston, University of (Tex.), 196. 

Howard College (Ala.), 6. 

Howard County Junior College (Tex.), 190. 
Howard Payne College (Tex.), 190, 

Howard University (D. C.), 34. 

Hudson Valley Technical Institute (N. Y.), 125. 
Humboldt State College (Calif.), 16. 

Hunter College of the City of New York (N. Y.), 126. 
Huntingdon College (Ala.), 6. 

Huron College (8. Dak.), 181. 

Huston-Tillotson College (Tex.), 190. 

Hutchinson Junior College (Kans.), 66. 


I 
Idaho, College of, 43. 
Idaho State College, 43. 
Idaho, University of, 43. 
Iliff School of Theology (Colo.), 26. 
Illinois College, 47. 
Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery, 47. 
Illinois College of Optometry, 47. 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 47. 
Illinois State Normal University, 47. 
Illinois, University of, 53. 
Illinois Wesleyan University, 48. 
Immaculata College (Pa.), 165. 
Immaculata Junior College (D. C.), 34. 
Immaculate Heart College (Calif.), 17. 
Incarnate Word College (Tex.), 190. 
Independence Community College (Kans.), 66. 
Indiana Central College, 56. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 56. 
(Indiana) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 
Indiana Technical College, 56. 
Indiana University, 56. ‘ 
Iona College (N. Y.), 126. | 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
61. 
Iowa State Teachers College, 61. 
Iowa, State University of, 63. ¢ 
Iowa Wesleyan College, 61. 
Itawamba Junior College (Miss.), 102. 
Ithaca College (N. Y.), 126. 


J 
Jackson Junior College (Mich.), 93. 
Jackson State College (Miss.), 102. 
Jacksonville College (Tex.), 191. 
Jacksonville College of Music (Fla.), 36. 
(Jacksonville) State Teachers College (Ala.), 7. 
Jacksonville University (Fla.), 36. 
Jamestown College (N. Dak.), 144. 
Jamestown Community College (N. Y.), 126. 
Jarvis Christian College (Tex.), 191. 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Pa.), 165. 
(Jersey City) New Jersey State Teachers College, 116. 
Jewell College, William (Mo.), 109. 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America (N. Y.), 126. 
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John Brown University (Ark.), 11. 

John Carroll University (Ohio), 148. 

John Herron Art School (Ind.), 56. 

John Marshall Law School (Ill.), 48. 

Johns Hopkins University (Md.), 78. 
Johnson Bible College (Tenn.), 184. 
Johnson C. Smith University (N. C.), 140. 
(Johnson) State Teachers College (Vt.), 200. 
Joliet Junior College (Ill.), 48. 

Jones County Junior College (Miss.), 102. 
Joplin Junior College (Mo.), 106. 

Judson College (Ala.), 7. 

Juilliard School of Music (N. Y.), 126. 
Juniata College (Pa.), 166. 

Junior College of ——. See most significant term. 


K 

Kalamazoo College (Mich.), 94. 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design (Mo.), 
106. 

Kansas City Bible College (Mo.), 106. 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery (Mo.), 
106. 

Kansas City, Conservatory of Music of (Mo.), 105. 

Kansas City, Junior College of (Mo.), 106. 

Kansas City, University of (Mo.), 108. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, 66. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 66; (Pitts- 
burg), 66. 

Kansas, University of, 68. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, 66. 

(Kearney) Nebraska State Teachers College, 112. 

Keene Teachers College (N. H.), 114. 

Kendall College (Ill.), 48. 

Kent State University (Ohio), 148. 

Kentucky State College, 71. 

Kentucky, University of, 73. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, 71. 

Kenyon College (Ohio), 148. 

Keuka College (N. Y.), 126. 

Keystone Junior College (Pa.), 166. 

Kilgore College (Tex.), 191. 

King College (Tenn.), 184. 

King’s College (Pa.), 166. 

King’s College, The (N. Y.), 127. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery (Mo.), 
106. 

Knox College (Ill.), 48. 

Knoxville College (Tenn.), 184. 

(Kutztown) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 


L 


(La Crosse) Wisconsin State College, 215. 
Ladycliff College (N. Y.), 127. 
Lafayette College (Pa.), 166. 
La@range College (Ga.), 39. 
e Erie College (Ohio), 149. 
Lake Forest College (Ill.), 48. 
Lakeland College (Wis.), 212. 
Lamar Junior College (Colo.), 27. 
Lamar State College of Technology (Tex.), 191. 
Lambuth College (‘Venn.), 184. 
Lane College (Tenn.), 184. 
Langston University (Okla.), 155. 
LaSalle College (Pa.), 166. 
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La Sierra College (Calif.), 17. 

La Verne College (Calif.), 17. 

Lawrence College (Wis.), 213. 

Lawrence College, Sarah (N. Y.), 132. 
Lawrence Institute of Technology (Mich.), 04. 
Layton School of Art (Wis.), 213. 

Lebanon Valley College (Pa.), 166. 

Lee College (Tenn.), 184; (Tex.), 191. 
Lees-McRae College (N. C.), 140. 

Lehigh University (Pa.), 166. 

Leland College (La.), 74. 

Le Moyne College (N. Y.), 127; (Tenn.), 184. 
Lenoir-Rhyne College (N. C.), 140. 

Lesley College (Mass.), 86. 


Lincoln Memorial University (Tenn.), 185. 

Lincoln University (Mo.), 107; (Pa.), 167. 

Lindenwood College for Women (Mo.), 107. 

Lindsey Wilson College (Ky.), 71. ; 

Linfield College (Oreg.), 158. 

Lipscomb College, David (Tenn.), 183. 

Little Rock Junior College (Ark.), U1. 

(Livingston) State Teachers College (Ala.), 7. 

Livingstone College (N. C.), 140. 

(Lock Haven) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 

Lon Morris College (Tex.), 191. 

Long Beach City College (Calif.), 17. 

Long Beach State College (Calif.), 17. 

Long Island University (N. Y.), 127. 

Longwood College (Va.), 202. 

Loras College (Iowa), 62. 

Loretto Heights College (Colo.), 27. 

Los Angeles City College (Calif.), 17. 

Los Angeles College of Optometry (Calif.), 17. 

Los Angeles Junior College of Business (Calif.), 17. 

Los Angeles Pacific College (Calif.), 17. 

Los Angeles Pierce Junior College (Calif.), 18. 

Los Angeles State College of Applied Artsand Sciences, 
(Calif.), 18. 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College (Calif.), 18. 

Los Angeles Valley Junior College (Calif.), 18. 

Louisburg College (N. C.), 140. 

Louisiana College, 74. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 74. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 74. 

Louisville Presbyterian Theoldgical Seminary (Ky.) 71. 

Louisville, University of (Ky.), 73. 

(Lowell) State Teachers College (Mass.), 89. 

Lowell Technological Institute (Mass.), 86. 

Lower Columbia Junior College (Wash.), 207. 

Loyola College (Md.), 79. 

Loyola University (Ill.), 49; (La.), 75. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles (Calif.), 18. 

Luther College (Iowa), 62. 

Lather Junior College (Nebr.), 112. 

Luther Theological Seminary (Minn.), 99. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary (Pa.), 167. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary (8. C.), 179. 

Lycoming College (Pa.), 167. 

Lynchburg College (Va.), 202. 

(Lyndon Center) State Teachers College (Vt.), 200. 
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Lyons Township Junior College (IH.), 49. 


M 

Macalester College (Minn.), 99. 

Macdonald College, Flora (N. C.), 139, 

MacMurray College (Ill.), 40. 

MacPhail College of Music (Minn.), 99. 

Madison College (Tenn.), 185; (Va.), 202. 

Madonna College (Mich.), 04. 

Magnus College, Albertus (Conn.), 28. 

Maine State Teachers College (Aroostook), 76; (Farm- 
ington), 77; (Gorham), 77; (Washington), 77. 

Maine, University of, 77. 

Malone College (Ohio), 149. 

Manchester College (Ind.), 56. 

Manhattan Bible College (Kans.), 67. 

Manhattan College (N. Y.), 127. 

Manhattan School of Music (N. Y.), 127. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart (N. Y.), 
127 


Manitowoc County Teachers College (Wis.), 213. 
(Mankato) State Teachers College (Minn.), 100. 
Mannes College of Music (N. Y.), 128. 

Manse College, Mary (Ohio), 149. 

(Mansfield) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 

Marian College (Ind.), 56; (Wis.), 213. 

Marietta College (Ohio), 149. 

Marin, College of (Calif.), 14. 

Marion College (Ind.), 57. 

Maritime College (N. Y.). See State University of 
New York, 134. 

Marquette University (Wis.), 213. 

Mars Hill College (N. C.), 140. 

Marshall College (W. Va.}, 210. 

Marshall Law School, John (Il.), 48. 

Marshalltown Junior College (Iowa), 62. 

Martin College (Tenn.), 185. 

Mary Allen College (Tex.), 191. 

Mary Baldwin College (Va.), 203. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College (Tex.), 191. 

Mary Holmes Junior College (Miss.), 102. 

Mary Manse College (Ohio), 149. 

Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia. See University of Virginia, 205. 

Marycrest College (Iowa), 62. 

Marygrove College (Mich.), 94. 

Maryknoll Seminary (I1.), 49; (N. Y.), 128. 

Maryland Institute, 79. 

Maryland State Teachers College (Bowie), 79; (Frost- 
burg) 79; (Salisbury), 79; (Towson), 79. 

Maryland, University of, 81. 

Marylhurst College (Oreg.), 158. 

Marymount College (Kans.), 67; (N. Y.), 128. 

Maryville College (Tenn.), 185. ; 

Marywood College (Pa.), 167. 

Mason City Junior College (Iowa), 62. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 86. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 86. 

Massachusetts School of Art, 86. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), 89; 
(Lowell), 89; (North Adams), 89; (Salem), 89; (West- 
field), 89; (Worcester), 89. 

Massachusetts, University of, 90. 

(Mayville) State Teachers College (N. Dak.), 145. 

McCook Junior College (Nebr.), 112. 

McMurry College (Tex.), 192. 


| 
Le Tourneau Technical Institute of Texas, 191. 
Lewis and Clark College (Oreg.), 158. 
Lewis College of Science and Technology (Ill.), 48. 
Limestone College (8. C.), 179. 
Lincoln College (T1l.), 49. 


Y), 
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McNeese State College (La.), 75. 

McPherson College (Kans.), 67. 

Medical College of Georgia, 39. 

Medical College of South Carolina, 179. 

Medical College of Virginia, 203. 

Medical Evangelists, College of (Calif.), 14. 

Meharry Medical College (Tenn.), 185. 

Menlo College (Calif.), 18. 

Mercer University (Ga.), 40. 

Mercy College (Mich.), 94. 

Mercyhurst College (Pa.), 167. 

Meredith College (N. C.), 140. 

Meridian Municipal Junior College (Miss.), 102. 

Merrill-Palmer School (Mich.), 94. 

Merrimack College (Mass.), 86. 

Mess County Junior College (Colo.), 27. 

Messiah College (Pa.), 167. : 

Miami University (Ohio), 149. 

Miami, University of (Fla.), 37. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 94. 

Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, 95. 

Michigan, University of, 96. 

Middle Georgia College, 40. 

Middle Tennessee State College, 185. 

Middlebury College (Vt.), 199. 

Midland College (Nebr.), 112. 

Midway Junior College (Ky.), 71. 

Midwestern University (Tex.), 192. 

(Millersville) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 

Milligan College (Tenn.), 185. 

Millikin University (Ill.), 49. 

Mills College (Calif.), 18. 

Mills College of Educatian (N. Y.), 128. 

Millsaps College (Miss.), 103. 

Milton College (Wis.), 213. 

Milwaukee School of Enyineering (Wis.), 213. 

Milwaukee-Downer Coliege (Wis.), 214. 

Minneapolis College of Music (Minn.), 99. 

Minnesota Bible College, 99. 

Minnesota Staté Teachers College (Bemidji), 100; 
(Mankato), 100; (Moorhead), 101; (St. Cloud), 101; 
(Winona), 101. 

Minnesota, University of, 101. 

(Minot) State Teachers College (N. Dak.), 145. 

Misericordia, College (Pa.), 162. 

Mississippi College, 103. 

Mississippi Southern College, 103. 

Mississippi State College, 103. 

Mississippi State College for Women, 103. 

Mississippi, University of, 104. 

Mississippi Vocational College, 103. 

Missouri, University of, 109. 

Missouri Valley College, 107. 

Mitchell College (Conn.), 29; (N. C.), 141. 

Moberly Junior College (Mo.), 107. 

Modesto Junior College (Calif.), 18. 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute (N. Y.), 128. 

Monmouth College (II1.), 49. 

Monmouth Junior College (N. J.), 116. 

Montana School of Mines, 110. 

Montana State College, 110. 

Montana State University, 110. 

Monterey Peninsula College (Calif.), 18. 

Montgomery Junior College (Md.), 79. 

Monticello College 50. 
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Moody Bible Institute, The (1ll.), 50. 

Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry (Pa.), 
167. 

(Moorhead) State Teachers College (Minn.), 101. 

Moravian College ¢Pa.), 167. 

Morehead State College (Ky.), 72. 

Morehouse College (Ga.), 40. 

Morgan State College (Md.), 80. 

Morris Brown College (Ga.), 40. 

Morris College, Lon (Tex.), 191. 

Morris Harvey College (W. Va.), 210. 

Mount Angel Seminary (Oreg.), 158. 

Mount Angel Women’s College (Oreg.), 158. 

Mount Holyoke College (Mass.), 87. 

Mount Marty College (S. Dak.), 181. 

Mount Mary College (Wis.), 214. 

Mount Mercy College (Pa.), 168. 

Mount Mercy Junior College (Iowa), 62. 

Mount St. Agnes College (Md.), 80. 

Mount St. Clare Junior College (Iowa), 62. 

Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of (Ohio), 147. 

Mount Saimt Mary College (N. H.), 114. 

Mount St. Mary’s College (Calif.), 19; (Md.), 80. 

Mount 8t. Scholastica College (Kans.), 67. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of (N. Y.), 122. 

Mount San Antonio College (Calif.), 19. 

Mount Union College (Ohio), 149. 

Mount Vernon Junior College (D. C.), 34. 

Muhlenberg College (Pa.), 168. 

Multnomah College (Oreg.), 159. 

Multnomah School of the Bible (Oreg.), 150. 

Mundelein College (Tl.), 50. 

Murray State Agricultural College (Okla.), 155. 

Murray State College (Ky.), 72. 

Muscatine Junior College (Iowa), 62. 

Muskegon Community College (Mich.), 95. 

Muskingum College (Ohio), 150. 


N 


Nashotah House (Wis.), 214. 

Nasson College (Maine), 77. 

National Agricultural College (Pa.), 168. 

National College of Education (Ill.), 50. 

Navarro Junior College (Tex.), 192. 

Nazareth College (Ky.), 72; (Mich.), 95; (N. Y.), 128. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 112; 
(Peru), 112; (Wayne), 113. 

Nebraska, University of, 113. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, 113. 

Nevada, University of, 113. 

New Bedford Institute of Textiles and Technology 
(Mass.), 87. 

New Church, Academy of the (Pa.), 161. 

New England College of Pharmacy (Mass.), 87. 

New England Conservatory of Music (Mass.), 87. 

New Hampshire, University of, 115. 

New Haven State Teachers College (Conn.), 29. 

New Haven YMCA Junior College (Conn.), 29. 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Glassboro), 116; 
(Jersey City), 116; (Newark), 116; (Paterson), 116; 
(Trenton), 116; (Upper Montclair), 116. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanics 
Arts, 119. 

New Mexico Highlands University, 119. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, 119. 

New Mexico Military Institute, 119. 


New Mexico, University of, 119. 

New Mexico Western College, 119. 

New Paltz, Teachers College at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 134. 

New Rochelle, College of (N. Y.), 122. 

New School for Social Research (N. Y.), 128. 

New York City Co. amunity College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences (N. Y.), 128. 

New York College of Podiatry, 128. 

New York Law School, 129. 

New York Medical College, 129. 

New York State Teachers College. See State Uni- 
vecsity of New York: (Albany), 133; (Brockport), 
134; (Buffalo), 133; (Cortland), 134; (Fredonia), 134; 
(Geneseo), 134; (New Paltz), 134; (Oneonta), 134; 
(Oswego), 134; (Plattsburgh), 135; (Potsdam), 135. 

New York University, 129. 

Newark College of Engineering (N. J.), 116. 

(Newark) New Jersey State Teachers College, 116. 

Newberry College (8. C.), 179. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart (Mass.), 87. 

Newton Theological School, Andover (Miss.), 82. 

Niagara University (N. Y.), 129. 

Nichols Junior College (Mass.), 87. 

Norfolk Junior College (Nebr.), 113. 

Norman College (Ga.), 40. 

(North Adams) State Teachers College (Mass.), 89. 

North Carolina College at Durham, 141. 

North Carolina State Teachers College (Elizabeth 
City), 142; (Fayetteville), 138; (Winston-Salem), 
M4. 


North Carolina, University of, 142. 

North Central College (Ill.), 50. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 144. 

North Dakota School of Forestry, 144. 

North Dakota State School of Science, 144. 

North Dakota State Teachers College (Dickinson), 
145; (Mayville), 145; (Minot), 145; (Valley City), 145. 

North Dakota, University of, 145. 

North Georgia College, 40. 

North Greenville Junior College (8. C.), 179. 

North Idaho Junior College. 43. 

North Park College and Theological Seminary (Ill.), 
50. 

North Texas State College, 192. 

Northeast Louisiana State College, 75. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 107. 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 155. 

Northeastern State College (Okla.), 155. 

Northeastern University (Mass.), 87. 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary (Ill.), 50. 

Northern Conservatory of Music (Maine), 77. 

Northern Illinois University, 50. 

Northern Michigan College, 95. 

Northern Montana College, 110. 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, 155. 

Northern State Teachers College (8. Dak.), 181. 

Northland College (Wis.), 214. P 

Northrop Aeronautical Institute (Calif.), 19. 

Northwest Bible College, Inc., (Wash.), 207. 

Northwest Mississippi Junior College, 103. 

Northwest Missouri State College, 107. 

Northwest Nazarene College (Idaho), 43. 

Northwestern College (Minn.), 99; (Wis.), 214. 

Northwestern Junior College (Iowa), 62. 
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Ozarks, College of the (Ark.), 11. 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary 
(Minn.), 100. 

Northwestern Michigan College, 95. 

Northwestern State College (Okla.), 155. 

Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 75. 

Northwestern University (II1.), 51. 

Notre Dame, College of (Calif.), 14. 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island (N. Y.), 120. 

Notre Dame of Maryland, College of, 78. 

Notre Dame, University of (Ind.), 58. 

Norwich University (Vt.), 199. 

Nyack Missionary College (N. Y.), 129. 


@] 

Oak Ridge Military Institute (N. C.), 141. 

Oakland City College (Ind.), 57. 

Oakland Junior College (Calif.), 19. - 

Oakwood College (Ala.), 7. 

Oberlin College (Ohio), 150. 

Occidental College (Calif.), 19. 

Odessa College (Tex.), 192. 

Oglethorpe University (Ga.), 40. 

Ohio College of Chiropody, 150. 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, 150. 

Ohio Northern University, 150. 

Ohie State University, The, 150. 

Ohio University, 151. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 151. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 156. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, 156. 

Oklahome City University, 156. 

Oklahoma College for Women, 156. 

Oklahoma Military Academy, 156. 

Oklaboma, University of, 157. 

Ohvet College (Mich.), 95. 

Olivet Nazarene College (II1.), 51. 

Olympic College (Wash.), 207. 

Oneonta, Teachers College at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 134. 

Orange Coast College (Calif.), 19. 

Orange County Community College (N. Y.), 129. 

Oregon College of Education, 159. 

Oregon State College, 159. 

Oregon Technical Institute, 159. 

Oregon, University of, 160. 

(Oshkosh) Wisconsin State College, 216. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of 
(Calif.), 14. 

Oswego, Teachers College at (N. Y.). 
versity of New York, 134. 

Otero Junior College (Colo.), 27. 

Ottawa University (Kans.), 67. 

Otterbein College (Ohio), 151. 

Ouachita Baptist College (Ark.), 11. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College (Ohio), 151. 

Our Lady of the Elms, College of (Mass.), 84. 

Our Lady of the Lake College (Tex.), 192. 

Owosso Bible College (Mich.), 95. 


See State Uni- 


P 


Pacific Bible College (Oreg.), 159. 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa (Calif.), 19. 

Pacific, College of the (Calif.), 15. 

Pacific Lutheran College (Wash.), 207. . 

Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary (Calif.), 19. 
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Pacific School of Religion (Calif.), 19. 

Pacific Union College (Calif.), 20. 

Pacific University (Oreg.), 159. 

Pace College (N. Y.), 129. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Junior College of the 
(N. Y.), 126. 

Paducah Junior College (Ky.), 72. 

Paine College (Ga.), 40. 

Palo Verde Junior College (Calif.), 20. 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Okla.), 156. 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene 
(N. J.), 117. 

Paris Junior College (Tex.), 192. 

Park College (Mo.), 107. 

Parsons College (Iowa), 63. 

Parsons School of Design (N. Y.), 130 

Pasadena City College (Calif.), 20. 

Pasadena College (Calif.), 20. 

(Paterson) New Jersey State Teachers College, 116. 

Paul Quinn College (Tex.), 192. 

Paul Smith’s College of Arts and Sciences (N. Y.), 130. 

Payne College, Howard (Tex.), 190. 

Peabody College for Teachers, George (Tenn.), 183. 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore (Md.), 80. 

Peace College (N. C.), 141. 

Peay State College, Austin (Tenn.), 182. 

Pembroke State College (N. C.), 141. 

Penn College, William (Iowa), 64 

Pennsylvania Military College, 168. 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, 168. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Bloomsburg), 
170; (California), 170; (Clarion), 170; (East Strouds- 
burg), 170; (Edinboro), 171; (Indiana), 171; (Kutz- 
town), 171; (Lock Haven), 171; (Mansfield), 171; 
(Millersville), 171; (Shippensburg), 171; (Slippery 
Rock), 171; (West Chester), 171. 

Pennsylvania State University, 168. 

Pennsylvania, University of, 172. 

Pensacola Junior College (Fla.), 36. 

Pepperdine College, George (Calif.), 16. 

Perkinston Junior College (Miss.), 103. 

(Peru) Nebraska State Teachers College, 112. 

Pfeiffer College (N. C.), 141. 

Philadelphia Bible Institute (Pa.), 168. 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy (Pa.), 168. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science (Pa.), 
168. 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art (Pa.), 169. : 

Philadelphia Musical Academy (Pa.), 169. 

Philadelphia Textile Institute (Pa.), 169. 

Phillips College, Frank (Tex.), 190. 

Phillips University (Okla.), 156. 

Phoenix College (Ariz.), 9. 

Physicians and Surgeons, College of (Calif.), 15. 

Piedmont College (Ga.), 41. 

Pierce Junior College, Los Angeles (Calif.), 18. 

Pikeville College (Ky.), 72. 

Pine Manor Junior College (Mass.), 88. 

Pineland Junior College and Edwards Military Insti- 
tute (N. C.), 141. 

(Pittsburg) Kansas State Teachers College, 66. 

Pittsburgh, University of (Pa.), 172. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary (Pa.), 160. 

(Platteville) Wisconsin State College, 216. . 
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Plattsburgh, Teachers College at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 135. 

Plymouth Teachers College (N. H.), 114. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. Y.), 130. 

Pomona College (Calif.), 20. 

Port Huron Junior College (Mich.), 95. 

Porterville College (Calif.), 20. 

Portland State College (Oreg.), 159. 

Portland, University of (Oreg.), 160. 

Potsdam, Teachers College at (N. Y.). See State 
University of New York, 135. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Tex.), 192. 

Pratt Junior College (Kans.), 67 

Pratt Institute (N. Y.), 130. 

Presbyterian College (8. C.), 179. 

Presbyterian Junior College for Men (N. C.), 141 

Princeton Theological Seminary (N. J.), 117. 

Princeton University (N. J.), 117. 


Providence College (R. I.), 176. 
Providence-Barrington Bible College (R. I.), 176. 
Pueblo Junior College (Colo.), 27 

Puerto Rico, University of, 175. 

Puget Sound, College of (Wash.), 206. 

Purdue University (Ind.), 57. 


Q 
Queens College (N. C.), 141. 
Queens CoHege of the City of New York (N. Y.), 130. 
Quincy College (Tll.), 51. 
Quinn College, Paul (Tex.), 192. 
Quinnipiac College (Conn.), 29. 


R 


Radcliffe College (Mass.), 88. 

Radford College (Va.). See Virginia In- 
stitute, 205. 

Randolph-Macon College (Va.), 203. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Va.), 203. 

Ranger Junior College (Tex.), 193. 

RCA Institutes, Inc. (N. Y.), 130. 

Redlands, University of (Calif.), 24 

Reed College (Oreg.), 160. 

Reedley College (Calif.), 20 

Reformed Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Pa.), 
169. . 

Regis College (Colo.), 27; (Mass.), 88. 

Reinhardt College (Ga.), 41 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (N. Y.), 130. 

Rhode Island College of Education, 176. 

Rhode Island School of Design, 176. 

Rhode Island, University of, 176. 

Rice Institute (Tex.), 193. 

Richmond, University of (Va.), 204. 

Ricks College (Idaho), 43. 

Rider College (N. J.), 117. 

Rio Grande College (Ohio), 151. 

Ripon College (Wis.), 214. 

(River Falls) Wisconsin State College, 216. 

Riverside College (Calif.), 21 

Rivier College (N. H.), 114. 

Roanoke College (Va.), 203. 


| 
Principia College (Tll.), 51. 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
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Roberts Wesleyan College (N. Y.), 130: 

Rochester Institute of Technology (N. Y.), 131 

Rochester Junior College (Minn.), 100. 

Rochester, University of (N. Y.), 136. 

Rockford College and Rockford Men’s College (IIl.), 
51. 

Rockford Men's College, Rockford College and (Ill.), 
51. 

Rockhurst College (Mo.), 107 

Rocky Mountain College (Mont.), 110. 

Roger Williams Junior College (R. I.), 176. 

Rollins College (Fia.), 36 

Roosevelt University (Tll.), 51 

Rosary College (Iil.), 52. 

Rosary Hill College (N. Y.), 131 

Rose Polytechnic Institute (Ind.), 57. 

Rosemont College (Pa.), 169. 

Russell Sage College (N. Y.). 131. 

Rust College (Miss.), 104 

Rutgers University (N. J.), 117. 


Sacramento Junior College (Calif.), 21 

Sacramento State College (Calif.), 21 

Sacred Heart, College of the (P. R.), 175. 

Sacred Heart Dominican College (Tex.), 193. 

Sacred Heart College (Kans.), 67 

Sacred Heart Junior College (Ala.), 7. 

Sacred Heart Junior College and Academy (N.C.), 
142. 

St. Ambrose College (Iowa), 63. 

8t. Anse)m’s College (N. H.), 114. 

St. Augustine’s College (N. C.), 142. 

8t. Basil’s College (Conn.), 29. 

St. Benedict, College of (Minn.), 97 

8t. Benedict’s College (Kans.), 67 

8t. Bernard College (Ala.), 7. 

St. Bernardine of Siena College (N. Y.), 13!.. 

8t. Bonaventure University (N. Y.), 131 

St. Catharine Junior College (Ky.), 72. 

St. Catherine, College of (Minn.), 97 

(8t. Cloud) State Teachers College (Minn.), 101. 

8t. Edward's University (Tex.), 193. 

8t. Elizabeth, College of (N.J.), 115. 

8t. Francis, College of (Ill.), 46. 

St. Francis College (Ind.), 57; (N. Y.), 131; (Pa.), 160. 

8t. Francis Seminary (Wis.), 214. 

8t. Gregory’s College (Okia.), 157. 

8t. John Fisher College, Inc. (N. Y.), 131 

St. John College of Cleveland (Ohio), 151. 

St. John’s College (Md.), 80 

8t. John’s Lutheran College (Kans.), 68. 

St. John’s Seminary (Mass.), 88. 

St. John’s University (Minn.), 100; (N. Y.), 132. 

8t. Joseph College (Conn.), 30; (Md.), 80. 

8t. Joseph on the Rio Grande, College of (N. Mex.), 
118. 

St. Joseph’s College (Ind.), 57; (Maine), 77; (Pa.), 170. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women (N. Y.), 132. 

St. Lawrence Seminary (Wis.), 214. 

St. Lawrence University (N. Y.), 132. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences 
(Mo.), 107. 

St. Louis University (Mo.), 108. 

St. Martin’s College (Wash.), 207 

St. Mary College (Kans.), 68. 
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St. Mary, College of (Nebr.), 111. 

St. Mary of the Springs, College of (Ohio), 147 

St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, College of (Utah), 198. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College (Ind.), 57 

St. Marys College (Ind.), 58; (Minn.), 100, 

St. Mary's College of California, 21. 

St. Mary’s Dominican College (La.), 75. 

St. Mary’s Junior College (N. C.), 142. 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College (Md.), 80. 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University ( 4.), 80. 

8t. Michael’s College (N. Mex.), 119; (Vt.), 199. 

St. Norbert College (Wis.), 215. 

St. Olaf College (Minn.), 100. 

St. Paul Bible Institute (Minn.), 100. 

St. Paul’s College (Mo.), 108. 

St. Pau)’s Polytechnic Institute (Va.), 204. 

St. Peter’s College (N.J.), 127. 

St. Petersburg Junior College 

8t. Procopius College (Ill.), 52 

St. Rose, College of (N. Y.), 122. 

St. Scholastica, College of (Minn.), 98. 

St. Teresa, College of (Minn.), 98; (Mo.), 106. 

St. Thomas, College of (Minn.), 98. 

St. Thomas, University of (Tex.), 197. 

St. Vincent College (Pa.), 170. 

St. Viadimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary (N.Y.), 
132. 

St. Xavier College (I0).), 52. 

Salem College (N. C.), 142; (W. Va.),.210: 

(Salem) State Teachers College (Mass.), 89. 

(Salisbury) Maryland State Teachers College, 79. 

Salve Regina College (R. I.), 176. 

San Angelo College (Tex.), 193. 

San Antonio College (Tex.), 193. 

San Bernardino Valley College (Calif.), 21. 

San Diego College for Women (Calif.), 21. 

San Diego State College (Calif.), 21 

San Francisco College for Women (Calif.), 21. 

San Francisco State College (Calif.), 21 

San Francisco Theological Seminary (Calif.), 22. 

San Francisco, University of (Calif.), 24. 

San Jose Junior College (Callif.), 22. 

San Jose State College (Calif.), 22. 

San Mateo, College of (Calif.), 15. 

Santa Ana College (Calif.), 22. 

Santa Clara, University of (Calif.) , 24. 

Santa Monica City College (Calif.), 22. ¢ 

Santa Rosa Junior College (Calif.), 22. 

Savannah State College (Ga.), 41 

Sarah Lawrence College (N. Y.), 182. 

Syre Junior College (Okla.), 157. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers (Tenn.), 185. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (IIl.), 52. 

Schreiner Institute (‘Tex.), 193. 

Scott College, Agnes (Ga.), 37 

Scottsbluff College (Nebr.), 113. 

Scranton, University of (Pa.), 178. 

Scripps College (Calif.), 22. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary (Tll.), 52. 

feattle Pacific College (Wash.), 207. 

Seattle University (Wash.), 208. 

Sequoias, College ef the (Calif.), 15. 

Seton Hall University (N. J.), 118. 

Seton Hill College (Pa.), 170. 

Shaw University (N. C.), 142. 

Shelton College (N. J.), 118. 
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Shepherd State College (W. Va.), 211. 

Sherwood Music School (Ill.), 52. ‘ 

(Shippensburg) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 

Shorter College (Ark.), 11; (Ga.), 41. 

Shurtleff College (Tll,), 52. 

Siena College (Tenn.), 186. 

Siena College, St. Bernardine of (N. Y.), 131. 

Siena Heights College (Mich.), 96. 

Sierra College (Calif.), 22. 

Simmons College (Mass.), 88. 

Simpson Bible College (Calif.), 22. 

Simpson College (Iowa), 63. 

Sinclair College (Ohio), 151. 

Sioux Falls College (8. Dak.), 181. 

Skagit Valley Junior College (Wash.), 208. 

Skidmore College (N. Y.), 182. 

(Slippery Rock) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 

Smith College (Mass.), 88, 

Smith's College of Arts and Sciences, Paul (N. Y.), 130. 

Smith University, Johnson C. (N. C.), 140. 

Snead Junior College (Ala.), 7. 

South Carolina State College, 179. 

South Carolina, University of, 179. 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, 181. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, 182. 

South Dakota, University of, 182. 

South Georgia College, 41. 

South Macomb Community College (Mich.), 96. 

South Texas College, 193. 

South, University of the (Tenn.), 187. 

Southeast Missouri State College, 108. 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary (N. C.), 
142. 

South-Eastern Bible College, Inc. (Fia.), 36. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, 75. 

Southeastern State College (Okla.), 157. 

Southeastern University (D. C.), 34. 

Southern Baptist College (Ark), 11. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (Ky.), 72. 

Southern California Bible College, 23. 

Southern California, University of, 24. 

Southern College of Pharmacy (Ga.), 41. 

Southern Illinois University, 53. 

Southern Methodist University (Tex.), 194. 

Southern Missionary College (Tenn.), 186. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, 160. 

Southern Seminary and Junior College (Va.), 204. 

Southern State College (Ark), 11. 

Southern State Teachers College (8S. Dak.), 182. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (La.), 75. 

Southwest Baptist College (Mo.), 108. 

Southwest Mississippi Junior College, 104. 

Southwest Missouri State College, 108. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 194. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary (Tex.), 
194. 

Southwestern College (Kans.), 68. 

Southwestern Junior College (Tex.), 194. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 76. 

Southwestern at Memphis (Tenn.), 186. 

Southwestern State College (Okla.), 157. 

Spartanburg Junior College (8. C.), 179. 

Spelman College (Ga.), 41. 

Spring Arbor Junior College (Mich.), 96. 
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Spring Garden Institute (Pa.), 170. 
Spring Hill College (Ala.), 7. 
Springfield College (Mass.), 88. 
Springfield Junior College (Ml.), 53. 
Staley College of the Spoken Word, The (Mass.), 88. 
Stanford University (Calif.), 23. 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering (N. C.). 
See University of North Carolina, 143. 
State College of Washington, 208. 
State Normal and Industrial College (N. Dak.), 145. 
State Teachers College. See particular State, town, 
or name of institution. 
State University of Iowa, 63. 
State University of New York, 132. 
Stephen F. Austin State College (Tex.), 194. 
Stephens College {Mo.), 108. 
Sterling College (Kans.), 68. 
Stetson University (Fia.), 36. 
Steubenville, College of (Ohio), 147. 
Stevens Institute of Technology (N. J.), 118. 
(Stevens Point) Wisconsin State College, 216. 
Stillman College (Ala.), 8. 
Stockton College (Calif.), 23. 
Stonehill College (Mass.), 89. 
Stout State College (Wis.), 215. 
Stratford College (Va.), 204. 
Strayer College of Accountancy (D. C.), 34. 
Sue Bennett College (Ky.), 72. 
Suffolk University (Mass.), 89. 
Sul Ross State College (Tex.), 194. 
Sullins College (Va.), 204. 
(Superior) Wisconsin State College, 216. 
Susquehanna University (Pa.), 172. 
Swarthmore College (Pa.), 172. 
Sweet Briar College (Va.), 204. 
Syracuse University (N. Y.), 135. 
T 


Tabor College (Kans.), 68. 

Taft College (Calif.), 23. 

Talladega College (Ala.), 8. 

Tampa, University of (Fia.), 37. 

Tarkio College (Mo.), 108. 

Tarleton State College (Tex.), 194. 

Taylor University (Ind.), 58. 

Teachers College of Connecticut, 30. 

(Tempe) Arizona State College, 9. 

Temple Junior College (Tex.), 195. 

Temple University (Pa.), 172. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Uni- 
versity, 186. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 186. 

Tennessee, University of, 187. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, 186. 

Territorial College of Guam, 42. 

Texarkana College (Tex.), 195. 

Texas Christian University, 195. 

Texas College, 195. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 195. 

Texas Lutheran College, 195. 

Texas Southern University, 195. 

Texas Southmost College, 195. 

Texas State College for Women, 196. 

Texas Technological College, 196. 

Texas, University of, 197. 

Texas Wesleyan College, 196. 

Texas Western College, 196. 
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Thiel College (Pa.), 172. 

Thornton Junior College (Ill.), 53. 

Tift College (Ga.), 41. 

Toledo, University of (Ohio), 152. 

Topeka, Washburn University of (Kans.), 60. 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College (Miss.), 104. 
(Towson) Maryland State Teachers College, 79. 
Transylvania College (Ky.), 73. 

Trenton Junior College (N. J.), 118. 

(Trenton) New Jersey State Teachers College, 116. 
Trevecea Nazarene College (Tenn.), 186. 

Trinidad State Junior College (Colo.), 27. 

Trinity College (Conn.), 30; (D. C.), 35; (Vt.), 200. 
Trinity Seminary and Bible College (Iil.), 53. 
Trinity University (Tex.), 196. 

Tri-State College (Ind.), 58. 

(Troy) State Teachers College (Ala.), 8. 
Truett-McConnell Junior College (Ga.), 41. 

Tufts University (Mass.), 89. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, 76. 

Tulsa, University of (Okla.), 157. 

Tusculum College (Tenn.), 186. 

Tuskegee Institute (Ala.), 8. 

Tyler Junior College (Tex.), 196. 


U 


Union College (Ky.), 73; (Nebr.), 113. 

Union College and University (N. Y.), 135. 

Union Junior College (N.J.), 118. 

Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.), 136; (Va.); 204. 

Union University (Tenn.), 187. 

United Theological Seminary (Ohio), 152. 

University of ——. See most significant term. 

Upland College (Calif.), 25. 

Upper Iowa University, 63. 

(Upper Montclair) New Jersey State Teachers College, 
116. 

Upsala College (N.J.), 118. 

Upstate Medical Center (N. Y.). See State Univer- 
sity of New York, 135. 

Ursinus College (Pa.), 173. 

Ursuline College (Ky.), 73; (Ohio), 152. 

Utah State Agricultural College, 198. 

Utah, University of, 198. 


Vv 
Valdosta State College (Ga.), 42. 
(Valley City) State Teachers College (N. Dak.), 145. 
Valley Forge Military Junior College (Pa.), 173. 
Valparaiso Technical Institute (Ind.), 58. 
Valparaiso University (Ind.), 58. 
Vanderbilt University (Tenn.), 188. 
Vassar College (N. Y.), 136. 
Venture College (Calif.), 25. 
Vermont Junior College, 200. 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, University 
of, 200. 
Vermont State Teachers College (Castleton), 199; 
(Johnson), 199; (Lyndon Center), 199. 
Victoria College (Tex.), 197. 
Villa Madonna College (Ky.), 73. 
Villa Maria College (Pa.), 173. 
Villanova University (Pa.), 173. 
Vincennes University (Ind.), 58. 
Virginia Junior College (Minn.), 101. 
Virginia Military Institute, 205. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 205. 

Virginia State College, 205. 

Virginia Theological Seminary and College, 205. 
Virginia Union University, 205. 

Virginia, University of, 204. 

Viterbo College (Wis.), 215. 

Voorhees School and Junior College (8. C.), 180. 


Ww 


Wabash College (Ind), 58. 

Wagner Lutheran College (N. Y.), 136. 

Wake Forest College (N. C.), 143. 

Waldorf College (Iowa), 63. 

Walla Walla College (Wash.), 208. 

Warren Wilson College (N. C.), 143. 

Wartburg College (Iowa), 64. 

Wartburg Theological Seminary (Iowa), 64. 
Washburn University of Topeka (Kans.), 69. 
Washington College (Md.), 81. 

Washington and Jefferson College (Pa.), 173. 
Washington Junior College (Fla.), 37. 
Washington and Lee University (Va.), 206. 
Washington Missionary College (D. C.), 35. 
Washington State Teachers College (Maine), 77. 
Washington University (Mo.), 109. 
Washington, University of, 208. 

Watson School of Physiatrics, D. T. (Pa.), 163. 
Wayne State University (Mich.), 96. 

Wayland Baptist College (Tex.), 197. 

(Wayne) Nebraska State Teachers College, 113. 
Waynesburg College (Pa.), 173. 

Weber College (Utah), 198. 

Webster City Junior College (Iowa), 64. 
Wellesley College (Mass.), 90. 

Wells College (N. Y.), 137. 

Wenatchee Junior College (Wash.), 208. 
Wentworth Institute (Mass.), 90. 

Wesley Junior College (Del.), 32. 

Wesleyan College (Ga.), 42. 

Wesleyan College, Roberts (N. Y.), 130. 
Wesleyan Methodist College (8. C.), 180. 
Wesleyan University (Conn.), 30. 

Wessington Springs College (S. Dak.), 182. 
(West Chester) State Teachers College (Pa.), 171. 
West Contra Costa Junior College (Calif.), 25. 
West Georgia College, 42. 

West Liberty State College (W. Va.), 211. 
West Texas State College, 197. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, 211. 
West Virginia State College, 211. 

West Virginia University, 211. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, 211. 
Westbrook Junior College (Maine), 77. 
Westchester Community College (N. Y.), 137. 
Western Carolina College (N. C.), 143. 
Western College for Women (Ohio), 152. 
Western Ilinois State College, 53. 

Western Kentucky State College, 74. 

Western Maryland College, 81. 

Western Michigan College, 96. 

Western Montana College of Education, 111. 
Western Reserve University (Ohio), 153. 
Western State College of Colorado, 28. 

Western Theologica] Seminary (Pa.), 174. 
Western Washington College of Education, 208. 
(Westfield) State Teachers College (Mass.), 89. — 


Westmar College (Iowa), 64. 

Westminster Choir College (N.J.), 118. 

Westminster College (Mo.), 109; (Pa.), 174; (Utah), 
199. 

Westminster Theological Seminary (Md.), 81; (Pa.), 
174. 

Westmont College (Calif.), 25. 

Wharton County Junior College (Tex.), 198. 

Wheaton College (Tll.), 54; (Mass.), 90. 

Wheelock College (Mass.), 90. 

(Whitewater) Wisconsin State College, 216. 

Whitman College (Wash.), 208. 

Whittier College (Calif.), 25. 

Whitworth College (Wash.), 209. 

Wichita, University of (Kans.), 69. 

Wilberforce University (Ohio), 153. 

Wilkes College (Pa.), 174. 

Willamette University (Oreg.), 161. 

William Carey College (Miss.), 104. 

William Jennings Bryan University (Tenn.), 188. 

William Jewell College (Mo.), 109. 

William and Mary, College of (Va.), 201. 

William Penn College (Iowa), 64. 

William Smith Colleges, Hobart and (N. Y.), 125. 

William Woods College (Mo.), 109. 

Williams College (Mass.), 90. 

Williams College, George (Tll.), 47. 

Wiliams Junior College, Roger (R. I.), 176. 

Willimantic State Teachers College (Conn.), 31. 

Wilmington College (N.C.), 144; (Ohio), 153. 

Wilson College (Pa.), 174. 

Wilson College, Lindsey (Ky.), 71. 

Wilson College, Warren (N. C.), 143. 

Wingate College (N. C.), 144. 

(Winona) State Teachers College (Minn.), 101. 
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Winston-Salem Teachers College (N. C.), 144. 

Winthrop College (8. C.), 180. 

Wisconsin Institute of Technology, 215. 

Wisconsin State College (Eau Claire), 215; (La Crosse), 
215; (Oshkosh), 216; (Platteville), 216; (River Falls), 
216; (Stevens Point), 216; (Superior), 216; (White- 
water), 216. 

Wisconsin, University of, 215. 

Wittenberg College (Ohio), 153. 

Wofford College (8. C.), 180. 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 
143. 

Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 174. 

Woods, College, William (Mo.), 109. 

Wooster, College of (Ohio), 147. 

Worcester Junior College (Mass.), 90. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Mass.), 90. 

(Worcester) State Teachers College (Mass.), 89. 

Wyoming, University of, 217. 

Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute (Pa.), 174. 


x 
Xavier University (La.), 76; (Ohio), 154. 


Y 


Yakima Valley Junior College (Wash.), 209. 

Yale University (Conn.), 31. 

Yankton College (8. Dak.), 182. 

Yeshiva University (N. Y.), 137. 

York Junior College of the York Collegiate Institute 

(Pa.), 174. 

Young L. G. Harris College (Ga.), 42. 

Youngstown University, The (Ohio), 154. 
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STUDIES ON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
STUDENTS IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at the prices stated 
Scholarships and Fellowships: A Selected Bibliography, Bulletin 

1957, No. 7 by Richard C. Mattingly. 15 cents. 


Financial Aid for College Students: Graduate, Bulletin 1957, 
No. 17 by Richard C. Mattingly 50 cents. 


Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate, Bulletin 1957, 
No. 18 by Theresa B. Wilkins. $1.00. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS ENTER- 
ING THE ARMED SERVICES AFTER JANUARY 31, 1955 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1960 


House or 


Commrrree on VeTerans’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. . 


The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
356, Old House Office Building, Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn presiding. 

Mr, Dorn. The committee will come to order. 

But I do want our visitors to understand that so many of our 
members are tremendously busy. I might say that this is my 12th 
year in the Congress, and every year there is an increasing amount 
of mail and an increasing number of errands to run, and it is just 
almost impossible to get around. I have 2 days’ mail about this high 
to get to sometime today, I hope, plus a dinner with constituents 
from South Carolina tonight. 

In other words, I leave before my family gets up tomorrow morn- 
ing, and I tiptoe in late tonight; so I live with them, but I do not 
get toseethem. I do hope to see them Saturday. 

Mr. Teague is unable to be here this morning, because he is present- 
ing the $600 million budget of the Space Agency. Obviously this is 
very important. 

e will place in the record at this point a letter of February 24, 
1960, from Maurice H. Stans, Director, Bureau of the Budget, and a 
letter of February 21, 1960, from Edward Aderkas, with respect to 


the legislation. 
(The etters referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1960. 
Hon. Teacug, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This is in reply to your letter of July 23, 1959, re- 
questing the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget regarding 8S. 1138, a 
bill “To provide readjustment assistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963.” 

The proposed bill would provide three types of benefits for peacetime ex- 
servicemen: vocational rehabilitation for the service-disabled ; educational and 
vocational training allowances; and home and farm loan guarantees and direct 
loans. The estimated cost would be more than $3.2 billion through June 30, 
1973, and some expenditures would continue beyond that date. 
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The educational and vocational training benefits, though extended wholly on 
the basis of military service in peacetime, are generally similar to those provided 
in the Korean GI bill. The period of entitlement would be 114 times the dura- 
tion of service and total entitlement would be limited to 36 months; training 
would have to be started within 3 years and completed within 8 years after 
discharge (or enactment of S. 1138). Monthly allowances would be identical 
with those in the Korean program. However, the active duty requirement for 
eligibility is increased from 90 to 180 days, and in the case of college students 
interest-free loans instead of grants would be made after the first year in school 
if the student does not place in the upper half of his class in any school year. 
Educational entitlement would expire June 30, 1973, but those who continue in 
military service on a career basis without substantial interruption would be 
permitted to obtain educational benefits after that date. The cost of these edu- 
cational benefits through June 30, 1973, would be about $3 billion, of which 
roughly half would be noncollege instruction or job training. 

The proposed new home loan guarantee and direct loan programs also would be 
generally comparable to the existing programs for World, War II and Korean 
conflict veterans with the exception that ex-servicemen would be required to pay 
a fee not to exceed one-half of 1 percent of the loan, with the fees credited to a 
mortgage guaranty fund to offset loan program losses. To the extent that the 
fund could not meet such losses, appropriations would be authorized by the bill 
from the Veterans’ Administration “readjustment benefits” appropriation. Ad- 
ministrative expenses would also be paid from regular appropriations. 

Section 3 of S. 1138 would extend vocational rehabilitation training benefits 
similar to those provided for World War II and Korean conflict veterans to the 
peacetime ex-servicemen. The program for peacetime ex-servicemen would be 
permanent, but coverage of benefits would be restricted somewhat by requiring 
that those with disabilities ef less than 30 percent show a pronounced: employ- 
ment handicap. 

The President has recommended that vocational rehabilitation be extended to 
all peacetime ex-servicemen having substantial service-connected disabilities. 
Such ex-servicemen now receive unemployment compensation benefits, employ- 
ment service and reemployment rights, service-connected disability or death 
compensation, and other benefits. The addition of vocational rehabilitation to 
these benefits will enable the Federal Government to discharge adequately its 
responsibility as an employer to peacetime ex-servicemen. At full operation the 
new vocational rehabilitation benefits would add an estimated $19 million 
annually to the costs of present programs. 

We note that paragraph (b) of section 3 of the bill would eliminate the pres- 
ently established termination dates for the vocational rehabilitation training 
programs for veterans who served during the Korean conflict. The Bureau of 
the Budget believes that it is desirable to follow the established principle of 
providing definite terminal dates in all the readjustment benefit and related 
programs and therefore recommends against the indefinite continuation of the 
present vocational rehabilitation training program for the Korean conflict group. 
This group is afforded, under present law, up to 9 years to complete vocational 
‘rehabilitation training from the official termination date of the Korean conflict 
of January 31, 1955. In addition, the law provides that individuals .who were 
unable to avail themselves of these benefits because of illness or certain other 
specified reasons are to be allowed to continue training for up to 4 years beyond 
the general terminal dates stipulated in the law. Korean conflict veterans who 
would not qualify under the present Korean conflict program should, however, 
be allowed to apply for and obtain training under the permanent program for 
ex-servicemen, provided that they met the requirements under the new program. 

While favoring the enactment of vocational rehabilitation benefits for peace- 
time ex-servicemen, the President has stated— 

“* * * IT oppose the establishment of special educational and loan guarantee 
programs for peacetime ex-servicemen. Such benefits are not justified because 
they are not supported by the conditions of military service. Moreover, they 
would be directly contrary to the incentives which have been provided to 
encourage capable individuals to make military service a career.” 

The principal arguments for special educational and loan benefits for peace- 
time ex-servicemen are: (a) peacetime military service, when selective service 
is in effect, disrupts a selectee’s civilian career plans (particularly for obtaining 
education) and warrants readjustment benefits like those which have been 
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granted for wartime service, and (b) such benefits would serve the national 
interest by encouraging ex-servicemen to obtain more education or training or 
by increasing nome ownership. 

These arguments are not supported by the facts: 

(1) The present conditions of military service, even during a period of cold 
war, differ substantially from wartime conditions in a number of important 
respects. The draft has a lesser impact on disrupting of educational and 
career plans; service personnel are exposed to fewer rigors and hazards; and 
educational and vocational training opportunities while in service are excellent. 
This can be illustrated in the following ways— 

(a) Selective service procedures and military reserve programs under 
peacetime conditions can be and are operated to avoid interference with 
educational or vocational training programs. The period of required serv- | 
ice is definitely knowif and is shorter than in wartime. Young men under 
age 22 are not now being drafted, which provides them ample time to com- 
plete educational and vocational programs prior to service. Deferment 
policies, liberally applied, also permit deferments for individuals in any 
field of study and continuing them up through the graduate level. More- 
over, military reserve programs afford over 30 ways to fulfill the military 
obligation; most of these cllow completion of educational programs prior 
to service. Far fewer individuals are affected by the draft. In 1959 only 
96,000 individuals were drafted, as compared to over 3 million during 
1943, the peak year of World War II, and 550,000 in 1951, the peak year 
of the Korean conflict. 

(b) Peacetime service is clearly much less hazardous than that in war- 
time. Exposure to combatlike conditions is rare and affects relatively few 
individuals. The amount of service in isolated posts is minimized by ro- 
tation policies and is offset by provision of amenities not possible during 
wartime. ‘The pace of peacetime service permits greater attention to safety 
and comfort even in circumstances of direct battle training. A high per- 
centage of servicemen now serve in jobs comparable to civilian occupa- 
tions and runs no more risks than their civilian counterparts. This can 
be strikingly summarized by service mortality statistics which show that 
1.7 deaths per 1,000 were reported in 1959, as compared with 5.5 per 1,000 
annually during the Korean conflict and 11.6 per 1,000 annually during 
World War IT. 

(c) Educational and vocational training opportunities provided by the 
armed services in peacetime exceed those in wartime. Since World War II, 
the types of jobs in the armed services have changed considerably, to the 
point where civilian-type jobs greatly outnumber the traditional military 
jobs. To meet these space-age changes the Armed Forces have established 
a much more extensive program of on-the-job training and on-duty formal 
schooling in skills related to civilian jobs. The services spend over one- 
half of a billion dollars annually on service schools alone; in 1959 about 
300,000 servicemen received such training, many in skills that will be useful 
to them when they return to civilian life. Off-duty educational activities are 
also encouraged by the services and substantial financial aid is provided. 
Hundreds of thousands of servicemen are studying by correspondence with 
the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or with 44 affiliated colleges, are studying 
vocational or educational courses in classes given on base, or are attending 
high schools, technical schools, and colleges located near the base. The 
net effect of on- and off-duty opportunities is that a serviceman can obtain 
a high school diploma, progress significantly in vocational proficiency, or 
complete a substantial amount of college. 

(d@) Two further considerations illustrate additional differences between 
wartime and peacetime service: First, military pay as increased by the 
Military Pay Act of 1958 and the services’ fringe benefits are presently at 
higher levels than ever before; second, peacetime ex-servicemen are being 
released in comparatively small and steady numbers and do not encounter 
problms of economic adjustment of the magnitude that resulted from the 
mass demobilization of millions of wartime veterans. 

(2) Bnactment of 8. 1138 would tend to lessen the effectiveness of various 
steps which have been taken during the past few years in order to retain 
qualified personnel in the Armed Forces on a career basis. The Military Pay 
Act of 1958, enacted at a first-year cost of $500 million, is an example. Pnact- 
ment of S. 1138, however, would lead to expenditures averaging $300 million 
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annually over the next decade for benefits which would be bound to make it 
attractive for servicemen to leave military service after a short term. This 
would be especially regrettable because the measures designed to retain quali- 
fied personnel have begun te show the intended effect, as witnessed, for example, 
by an increase in reenlistment rates among first-term enlistees from 15 percent 
in 1955 to 30 percent in 1959. 

We believe S. 1138 would tend to halt or even reserve this upward trend of 
reenlistments. 3 

That the proposed readjustment assistance would have an adverse effect on 
reenlistments is illustrated by experience with the Korean GI bill. Air Force 
surveys when the Korean GI bill was coming into full effect showed that 40 
to 45 percent of the personnel leaving service said they were doing so to take 
advantage of veterans’ educational benefits. On this same basis S. 1138 could 
be expected to cancel out the incentives already offered for career service by 
encouraging service for periods just long enough to qualify for readjustment 
assistance benefits. Moreover, it can be anticipated that the new educational 
benefits would be of greatest attractiveness to those capable servicemen whom 
the Armed Forces need most. 

(3) In addition to the foregoing factors affecting the military services and 
their manpower, 8. 1138 has significant implications for education in America, 
and as such is open to a number of objections: 

First, financial assistance would be based simply on an individual’s military 
service and not on his need, aptitude, or ability, except to the limited extent 
that S. 1138 provides loans instead of grants for college students in certain 
cases of lower scholastic attainment. 

Second, it will not direct Federal funds where they are most needed in the 
educational field. It will not significantly help with the problem of reaching 
many among the most qualified high school graduates who do enter higher edu- 
cation. For example, it is estimated that among able high school graduates, 
three times as many girls as boys fail to go to college, yet S. 1188 would assist 
boys almost exclusively. Furthermore, since assistance would be provided only 
on the criterion of military service, S. 1138 would not necessarily augment our 
resources of educational and vocational skills in fields critical to our national 
security and welfare. It would channel Federal funds into a new student 
assistance program, based on entirely different premises than, and competing 
’ for classroom space and Federal funds with, the highly desirable and successful 
programs authorized by the National Defense Education Act. We believe that 
first priority for additional Federal funds should be given to construction of 
college facilities, as has been proposed by the President, rather than to new 
student aid benefits. 

Third, considering the many competing demands for Federal funds, the need 
for large-scale financial assistance to students such as would be authorized by 
S. 1138 is not evident. Financial assistance for qualified students is already 
available in substantial amounts through Federal, State, and private funds. 
Federal support has increased in recent years not only through the National 
Defense Education Act which will provide contributions for 100,000 leans in 
1960, but also through support under governmental research project grants and 
special programs supported by the National Science Foundation, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Public Health Service. State scholarship programs 
now exist in 44 States and private programs also provide substantial assistance. 
Hundreds of thousands of college students are thus aided in some measure 
through these various sources and they constitute a significant proportion of 
all students, particularly among those with ability and need. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Federal Government already is providing 
substantial financial assistance for vocational training. The 1961 budget for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recommends $39 million 
in grants to the States for the promotion of training in agriculture, industrial 
trades, and similar skills. In addition, $9 million is proposed in appropriations 
under the National Defense Education Act for vocational training in skills vital 
to the national defense, and the Department of Labor also carries on a pro- 
gram for apprenticeship training. Federal-State-local government support for 
vocational training is now running well over $200 million annually, a significant 
part of which is spent for adult education in which ex-servicemen undoubtedly 
participate. 

(4) The proposed home loan guarantee program for peacetime ex-servicemen 
which 8S. 1138 would create represents an unwarranted duplication of the general 
Federal Housing Administration loan guarantee program. The latter program 
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is available to ex-servicemen as well as to persons without prior military service 
and now has exceptionally low downpayment requirements of as little as 3 
percent for purchase of houses in the lower price ranges. Nor do we believe 
it would be sound or equitable to provide direct Federal loans for peacetime 
ex-servicemen. Again, as in the case of the educational benefits provided by 
8. 1138, we do not believe this loan assistance is warranted as te ance 
oonleennee because of the vast difference between peacetime and wartime 
service 

In summary, the Bureau of the Budget believes that the education and training 
and the loan benefits for peacetime ex-servicemen proposed in 8, 1138 are not 
sound in principle. We do not think that military service in peacetime provides 
a sufficient or an equitable basis upon which to predicate eligbility for the 
extremely valuable benefits which this bill would confer. The proposed benefits 
are not needed for bona fide readjustment purposes, and they are not sound 
prowess for Federal action in their own right. The education and training 

nefits under the bill would in fact represent a vast program of Federal aid 
to education out of keeping with the principles which have hitherto guided 
the Federal Government in this important field. The proposed loan programs 
iss Mana unnecessarily the home loan assistance which is already 
available. 

For these reasons, the Bureau of the Budget opposes extension of special 
educational and home loan benefits for peacetime ex-servicemen. While the 
President favors authorization of a program of vocational rehabilitation for 
peacetime ex-servicemen, sections 2 and 4 of S. 1138, providing the educational 
and home and farm loan benefits, would not be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Maurice H. Director, 


Syracuss, Inp., February 21, 1960. 
Representative E. TEAGUE, 


Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: At the present time, public hearings are in progress on a bill to 
provide Treasury financed college scholadships for peacetime veterans. I am 
opposed to such a bill for several reasons, and respectfully request that your 
committee reject this bill. I am opposed to this bill, even though I am classified 
as a peacetime veteran serving in the U.S. Army, 1948-49, for the following rea- 
sons : 


1. The cost of administrating such a program would be staggering. Present 
taxes are high enough, and the national debt increases constantly. 

2. The original GI bill was given for service in wartime and subsequent read- 

justment to civilian life. Under the present terms of the bill under considera- 
tion, those persons who serve between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 19638, would 
receive almost identical educational benefits granted to veterans of World War 
IL and the Korean war. The period of transition from wartime service to civilian 
life was much more difficult than the temporary transition of a peacetime service- 
man, Supporters of this bill claim that the peacetime veteran is exposed to the 
dangers of war and therefore is entitled to these educational benefits. I recall 
that the threats of war and global tension were prevalent during the period I 
served in the Armed Forces. It’s strange that no one considered the plight of 
these peacetime veterans and their readjustment to civilian life. Among the 
duties that go hand in hand of a good citizen is that of serving one’s country in 
time of war without thought of monetary or personal gain. Hvidently some 
people forget that some of our wartime servicemen died for their country—so 
that others may live free. 
I can speak from personal experince that anything one has to work hard for 
is appreciated much more than something given free. If these peacetime vet- 
erans want a college education, let them work their way through college or save 
their money before going to college. Others, including myself, have done this 
without ill effects. 


Sineerely yours, 
Epwarp ADERKAS. 
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Mr. Dorn. We are pleased to welcome before the committee at this 
time our colleague, Hon. Joseph Montoya, of New Mexico. 
You may proceed, Mr. Montoya. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Montoya. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee in 
connection with g 1138, the so-called peacetime GI bill. 

This bill provides needed legislation which appears long overdue. 
The thousands of young men whose career development is interrupted 
when they are drafted are deserving of assistance after active service 
with the Armed Forces. These men and women are a part of our de- 
fense effort and are entitled to reasonable education opportunities in 
order to compensate them in some measure for the opportunities which 
were missed because of service. 

As you know, the legislation provides that three major types of 
readjustment assistance will be made available to = orean vet- 
erans. These are: First, educational and vocational training assist- 
ance; second, vocational rehabilitation training for veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities; and third, guarantee and direct loan assist- 
anee for the purchase of (a) homes, including housing on farms, and 
(6) farmlands, livestock, and machinery to be used in farming op- 
erations conducted by veterans. 

The bill is patterned closely after the forms of assistance provided 
under the GI bills for veterans of World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. It would apply to veterans who first entered the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955, the date when the President ended the Korean 
program, and those who will be entering until July 1, 1963, when the 
compulsory draft is scheduled to expire. 

e enactment of such a bill would have a salutary effect on veter- 
ans in New Mexico. I would like to point out that 37,000 World War 
II veterans and 12,000 Korean veterans from New Mexico received 
training of various types under the GI bills. It is estimated that some 
20,000 New Mexicans will have served in the Armed Forces between 
January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, when the present draft law expires. 
Of these 20,000, an estimated 7,000 will take advantage of the training 
provisions contained in S. 1138, should it become law. 

I believe it is the duty of the Government to deal fairly and hon- 
estly with those who served in a military capacity. I do not believe 
that in this respect there should be a marked distinction between those 
who serve during actual wartime and those serving during peacetime. 
In our era our Armed Forces are required to prepare for mobilization 
promptly and efficiently—whether peacetime or wartime, each trained 
veteran is an integral part of our defense effort. 

We are all well aware of the benefits which the GI bill brought to 
the Nation as a whole in effect. This measure raised the ave edu- 
cational level of millions of veterans and this bill would accomplish no 
less. The need for scientists and engineers and others trained in the 
technical fields is unquestioned. This legislation would provide an 
education program for thousands of veterans who might otherwise 
never have an opportunity to continue their education. It would be a 
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travesty not to take advantage of the potential capabilities of the 
young veterans who read. ‘ei their lives could add so much to our 
pro and to our very defense. 
r. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. Montoya. 
Mr. Montoya. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Dorn. Mr. Driver, are you ready to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF W. J. DRIVER, CHIEF BENEFITS DIRECTOR, VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (ACCOMPANIED BY FRED B, RHODES, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; TIMO T. F. DALEY, ASSOCIATE GENERAL 
COUNSEL; RAY BLAND, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE PROJECTS; 
ALFRED T. BRONAUGH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE 
PROJECTS; W. G. GUNDLACH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, VETERANS’ 
REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION SERVICE; FRED H. BRAN- 
NAN, PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PRO- 
GRAM ANALYSIS; AND PHIL BROWNSTEIN, DIRECTOR, LOAN 
GUARANTY SERVICE) 


Mr. Driver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. We are delighted to have you, as always. We appreciate 
your friendliness, enthusiasm and courtesy. It is always a pleasure 
to have you. 

And I think we have general counsel Fred Rhodes here for the first 
time. We welcome you Mr. Rhodes. 

You may proceed. 

‘Mr. Driver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement, which, 
if it is agreeable, I will read, sir, into the record. 

The bills presently being considered provide for readjustment 
assistance to persons who served in the U.S. Armed Forces during 
peacetime. 

Such legislation enacted to date has had the underlying - of 
extending education and training, loan guaranty, and similar benefits 
to veterans whose normal activities were seriously disrupted by war- 
time service. The VA does not recommend favorable consideration 
of legislation which would extend these benefits as a reward to peace- 
time ex-servicemen not subjected to the hazards and deprivations in- 
herent in wartime service and who do not face an urgent need for assist- 
ance in their social and economic adjustment to civilian life. To place 
them on a part with wartime and combat veterans would not be jus- 
tified. Not only would the time-honored position of the combat vet- 
eran be impaired by granting equal benefits to the peacetime ex-serv- 
iceman—but the economic demands on the Nation to provide these 
benefits to this group would be out of proportion to the obligations 
arising from their service and need. 

And I might say this is with no intent to downgrade the service of 
these men, and certainly not their need. 

- If I may take a moment at the beginning, I would like to briefly 

describe the veterans’ benefits which are now available to persons who 

serve during peacetime. The most important of these are— 
(1) for service-connected disability ; 

(2) Payments to survivors for service-connected deaths; 
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(3) Hospital and medical care for service-connected disorders 
and hospital care for non-service-connected conditions if the ex- 
serviceman also has service-connected disability ; : 

(4) Housing assistance for veterans with loss of lower lim 
from service-connected causes; 

5) Insurance for the service disabled ; 
6) Burial allowance (if the ex-servicemen also has a service- 
connected disability) ; an 
(7) Unemployment compensation. 

The benefits proposed for peacetime ex-servicemen by some of the 
bills are identical with those afforded the World War II and Korean 
veterans. Other bills — benefits which differ somewhat in 
scope but are still significantly similar. Using S. 11388—the Senate 

bill—as an example, we note many of its important aspects are 
nearly parallel to the benefits extended to veterans of wartime service. 
For example, under prior readjustment programs the basic’ service 
requirement is fixed as a period of 90 days on active duty; under the 
er ae bill the period is 180 days. The loan assistance program 
excludes eligibility for business and insured loans and provides for 
payment of a loan guaranty fee of one-half of 1 percent of the loan 
amount but otherwise provides the type of program most»wartime 
veterans received. The loan feature of the readjustment ae 
section of the bill will apply only to college trainees. Others wi 


enjoy the benefits granted to veterans of wartime service. 

n my discussion of the major provisions of these bills, I would like 
to elaborate on the reasons for VA’s recommendations on the exten- 
sion of benefits traditionally reserved for wartime veterans, to those 


with peacetime service. 

Home and farm loan guarantees. 

The VA cannot recommend favorable consideration to the granting 
of loan benefits to peacetime ex-servicemen. 

The concept of a loan guaranty program for wartime veterans arose 
from circumstances which developed from World War II and which 
are not present in the situation faced by the peacetime ex-servicemen. 
These circumstances establish a need for assistance for World War II 
veterans in their readjustment to civilian life. Some of this need was 
met by the loan guarantee program. 

Each day the Armed Forces were ae ed thousands of return- 
ing veterans. Many of them had served 3 to 5 years in the 
Armed Forces. They were returning to their families—families which 
in many cases were established during their period of service. They 
were “new” civilians in competition with the rest of the citizenry for 
the housing slowly becoming available to relieve an unprecedented 
housing shortage. Those veterans who desired farms or businesses 
had to face the competition of others for the money available for 
investment in those enterprises. Most veterans had not been able to 
accumulate substantial savings. The conventional mo money 
available with “one-third down” was useless to them. In the home- 
loan field the FHA financing then available was requiring a minimum 
of 10 percent down. This wasa financial obstacle which most veterans 
could not overcome. 

So the loan guaranty plan was devised to eliminate the need for 
substantial downpayments in these financing endeavors of veterans. 
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The guaranty of the Government replaced the need for cash down- 
payments by the veterans. Tay were thus able to com for 
available housing with other civilians. The veteran was placed on 
equal terms with the nonveteran whose civilian pursuits had continued 
uninterrupted during the war years. 

Many of the same problems faced Korean veterans upon release 
from active duty. 

The ime ex-serviceman generally is younger than his World 
War II counterpart at the time of his discha: Probably most of 
the peacetime ex-servicemen have not formed families at the time of 
their discharge. Many have selected the manner and time of service 
so that it is least disruptive to their civilian plans. The period of 
obligated service is of su tially shorter duration than was that of 
the average World War II veteran. Many have no pressing need 
to purchase housing. Those who do desire housing immediatel 
upon their discharge face no housing shortage condition in whic 
they must compete with nonveterans for scarce shelter on unequal 
terms. Adequate housing is generally available. Most mapestnt, 
FHA financing is sab for purchasing housing with as little as 
3 percent. down to yeaa or nonveteran alike, In matty the needs 
which gave rise to the loan guaranty pro; are not being experi- 
enced by peacetime ex-servicemen. tt - difficult to justify benefits for 


them in the form of a loan guaranty program on the basis of a need 
for readjustment assistance. 

We estimate that the administrative cost to the VA of guaranteeing 
and servicing loans under this phase of the bill would probably aver- 
age about $40 per loan. Approximately 1,500,000 persons would use 
the 


benefit and over a 14-year period the total cost would be $40 to 
$50 million. 
READJUSTMENT TRAINING 


The education and training programs which are proposed for the 
post-Korean group are atin im the main upon the program for 
veterans of the Korean conflict (chapter 33 of title 38). The princi- 
pal exception is the educational loan feature in section 2 of S. 1138. 

The Veterans’ Administration is opposed to the extension of re- 
adjustment training to peacetime ex-servicemen. This is based upon 
observable differences war and peacetime circumstances 
which give rise to needs for such training. The principal points of 
difference are: (1) the specific: period-of peacetime service is known 
in advance and thereby permits adjustments to minimize losses in 
educational or training plans, (2) peacetime service is generally of 
shorter duration, (3) peacetime policies of selective service are de- 
signed to promote a reasonable integration of schooling or apprentice 
training plans with military service, (4) a wide variety of training 
i ig afforded those in military service pe g etime— 
which were discussed in detail by the Department o fense wit- 
nesses yesterday—not only eliminate the loss of educational oppor- 
tunity associated with military service during wartime in many cases, 
but also provide training that would not have been available to the 
serviceman in civilian life, (5) the dangers of economic and social 
dislocations inherent in mass demobilization following wars are not 
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present, and the civilian economy can in general absorb peacetime 
ex-servicemen without difficulty. 

The educational loan feature (sec. 1933) of S. 1138 would create 
administrative difficulties. If desired, we will be glad to discuss these 
in detail with you or the committee staff. 

The major cost impact of all these measures arises from the educa- 
tion and training provisions. We estimate that the expenditures for 
direct, benefits under this program for the bills which would provide 
entitlement on the same basis as for those of the Korean conflict (114 
days’ entitlement for 1 day’s service) would be $201 million for the 
first year and reach a peak of $447 million; for bills which would 
thei 1 day’s entitlement for each day’s service, the comparable 

gures would be $183 million and $388 million. For S. 1138, with 
its system of partial educational loans, the cost for the first year 
would be $178 million and reach a peak of $379 million. After the 
first year a relatively small portion of this amount would be repay- 
able as loans. 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A number of the bills would provide vocational rehabilitation 
benefits for the service disabled on a permanent basis. I will address 
myself to the provisions in S. 1138. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend chapter 31, title 38, United States 
Code, to provide vocational rehabilitation training for persons dis- 
abled as the result of service between July 25, 1947, and June 27, 1950, 
or after January 31, 1955. 

The Veterans’ Administration has enthusiastically endorsed the 
principle of extending the advantages of vocational rehabilitation 
training to the peacetime ex-servicemen as a permanent program and 
a companion measure to disability compensation. 

This position is based upon recognition of the fact that service-con- 
nected disability whether incu during war or peacetime results 
in the same degree of impairment in the individual’s ability to assume 
his role as a productive member in his community. Restoration of 
employability of persons so handicapped by a service-incurred injury 
must be regarded as an obligation of the Government. 

Our terre with this benefit has proved it to be extremely 
worthwhile not only to the veterans themselves but to the Nation as a 
whole by enabling those disabled by their service to become self-sup- 

rting members of society, This is so, if not only because of t 

evastating effects of unattended disabling conditions upon the hu- 
man dignity of the individual, then also because of the economic ad- 
vantages in removing otherwise disabled persons from the rolls of 
public charges. 

In its endorsement of the principle of extending vocational re- 
habilitation training to peacetime ex-servicemen, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has recommended only one significant change in this 
benefit as it would apply to the new group. Under the change, dis- 
abilities rated as 30 percent or more enjoy the presumption that train- 
ing is needed; in cases rated as less than 30 percent disabling the 
ex-serviceman must clearly show that the disability has caused a pro- 
nounced employment handicap. This change places the emphasis 
upon the more seriously disabled where it is believed efforts toward 
vocational rehabilitation are most effectively expended. 
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It is estimated that the number of potential beneficiaries as of June 
30, 1960, would be approximately 50,000, with an additional 12,000 
becoming eligible eac ey thereafter. An estimated 49,000 would 
enter training during the first 5 years. Benefit cost for the first 5 
years (fiscal years 1961-65) is estimated at $75 million. The partici- 
pation and benefit cost would be reduced approximately one-half if 
there is a concurrent readjustment training program. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. George, do you have any questions? 

Mr. I have 

Mr, Dorn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Grorcr. Do you have any figures as to the benefits that were 
gained from the Korea and World War IT GI benefits as far as higher 
education was concerned ? 

Mr. Driver. Mr. George, I think we have a plethora of figures. 

Mr. Gerorer. Is it not generally admitted that the advantage given 
to these youngsters by being able to get college educations actually 
increased the income of the Treasury through income taxes? 

Mr. Driver. I think that what you are referring to is the assum 
tion which has been drawn from the few studies that have been made, 
that veterans who have had Pepinihg, versus veterans who have not 
had training, or nonveterans, enjoy higher paying jobs today. 

I must say, however, at the outset, that there has been, so far as we 
know, no full-scale study of the veterans’ education program or its 
implications, insofar as money to the Treasury in increased taxes is 
concerned, or actually the educational level attained by veterans. 
However, I think at the same time we can readily recognize, from the 
figures that are available—and I would use as my source principally 
the reports made by the Bureau of the Census in October 1955—that 
there were a large number of World War II veterans who were 
engaged in full-time employment oe to their military service; and 
this includes the majority of World War II veterans. About 65 per- 
cent of them were engaged in full-time employment prior to service. 

About 40 percent of those men, employed full-time prior to service, 
used the GI bill; and to the extent they did, I think it would have 
to be admitted and recognized that the general educational level of the 
country was raised, because there were so many millions of these men 
involved; and reasoning from that point, generally speaking, the 
higher you advance in education, perhaps the better opportunity you 
have to compete for higher paying jobs; and, therefore, I think the 
conclusion you drew to start with, sir, would be generally correct. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Driver, you mentioned the number of benefits 
that these peacetime veterans get when they come out. 

Mr. Driver. Right. 

Mr. Georcr. But they are all applied to the individuals. They 
appry to the person individually, to his benefit. 

r. Drtver. That is right. 

Mr. George. If there should be the for these young 
people to become educated, it would benefit not only themselves but 
the entire country ; is that true? 

Mr. Dratver. I think that is certainly true. 

Mr. Georcr. The Commissioner of Education appeared here yes- 
terday and made the statement that he felt that most of the men going 
in completed their education before they were taken in the draft. 
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Mr. Driver. I would think that would be true, since the avérage 
age going in is about 23 I understand. 

r, Groree, And probably the number who would take advantage 
of this bill, if it should become law, would be mostly those who just 
could not afford to get a higher education, but desired to do so, and 
would take advan of it. 

Mr. Driver. Well, there would also be a substantial number, I would 
think, who would go for additional further training. 

Mr. Georce. I am not trying to imply that he favored this bill, 
because, of course, he has taken the same line as you folks are— 
through the Bu Bureau and the White House opposing it. I 
realize that. If their position was the other way, you could find just 
as sound reasons for favoring the bili? ap ia 
gh do not think that question would be fair to you. I will with- 

w it. 

Mr. Drrver. The principle of readjustment is not present for these 
men in any major degree, as was the case in connection with the 
Korean bill. 

Mr. Georce. This question was asked before to some witness. From 
your experience, is it not true that once a youngster drops out, for 
whatever reason, regardless of his ability ny mepre to proceed, it is 
difficult. for him to come back a year or two later and take up where he 
left off, because of psychological reasons ¢. | 

Mr. Driver. I assume there would be some psychological block, 
although from the World War II experience 22 percent of the World 
War II veterans were attending school when they went off to war, 
and of that number 70 percent of them went back to school under 
the GI bill. So the peronglogicel block was oe although I 
would agree that certainly the benefit of the GI bill helped overcome 
it. 

Mr. Groree. And that sets them apart and gives them a reason 
for coming back later. 

Mr. Driver. Well, they have the desire to go back, and whether 
it would stem solely from the GI bill nig ail is questionable, in my 
mind. I would think they must have been seriously dedicated to 
getting back to school, to have gone back in such large numbers. 

Mr. Georce. It would certain y contribute materially to their re- 
turning, I would think. 

Mr. Driver. I would think that would be true. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. George. 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Driver, reference has been made to the testimony 
of the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Derthick, yesterday. At one 

int in his statement, he raised an interesting question, and I would 

ike your comment on it. 

As I understood what he said, it was this: that since the proposed 
measure, the measure that came over from the Senate, has in it cer- 
tain provisions relating to scholarship level—that is, if you are in 
the upper half you get better treatment than if you are in the lower 
half—the bill cannot ih be considered to be a readjustment 
bill but is in fact a scholarship bill. 


Will you address yourself to that question ? 
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And then he goes on to say that if it is a scholarship bill, perhaps 
it ought not to be considered under the guise of being a veterans’ 
readjustment act. 

Mr. Drrver. Yes, sir. Mr. Adair, we feel and have stated clearly, 
I think, that we. cannot see the readjustment feature in this bill. 
And I would certainly that to the extent that they are tempting 
the student to go beyond where he might normally, that is, to achieve 
a higher scholastic rating, and so on, it is in the nature of a reward 
for educational attainment, rather than an effort to readjust the 
veteran. And to the extent that it is that, it becomes even more un- 
n as a veterans’ readjustment rhe ing Ba would seem to me. 

I would —_ that this is a good feature, the idea that you urge 
anyone, whether he be a veteran or a nonveteran, to achieve more and 
more education. It is good for him; it is good for the country. But 
I do not think it fits into a readjustment program. 

Mr. Apatr. Do you see any reason why, if we desired a more ex- 
tensive program of scholarships or educational benefits, it should 
not be included in the present National Defense Education Act, in- 
stead of coming in under the guise of a veterans’ bill ? 

Mr. Driver. I certainly do not. It seems to me that bringing it 
in as.a veterans’ bill penalizes many who might benefit from it - 


wise. 

Mr. Apatr. Some people have proposed, or we have had talk 
around the committee table—let me put it that way—that a possi- 
bility might exist that if we do want to extend the benefits of the 
so-called Korean GI bill, Public Law 550, I believe that is, it might 
be done simply in that way, just by extending that bill, rather than 
drafting new legislation, as we have here before us now. 

Would you give us the attitude of the Veterans’ Administration 
upon that, if there is a position on it ? 

. Driver. Yes, sir. Actually, in the statement that I submitted, 
I did touch on that. 

That, of course, would be the most nsive from the standpoint 

of cost and the rumbers involved and the length of training of any bill 


that has been 
Mr, Aparr. t is, if we were er to extend the Korean GI bill, 
it would be the most expensive, you say 

Mr. Driver. Perhaps I misunderstand you, Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatr. My question is: Your comment, or the comment of the 
Veterans’ Administration, upon the possibility of simply extending the 
provisions of the Korean GI bill to include peacetime veterans. 

Mr. Driver. You are talking from a technical drafting standpoint. 
From a technical drafting standpoint, it would be the simplest thing 
todo. But the principle is the same, so far as we are concerned. The 
need for readjustment of a peacetime veteran under a bill similar to 
the Korean bill is not present, and we are opposed to it, sir. 

Mr. Apair. Let us break this down. From the standpoint of techni- 
cal draftsmanship, ~ see no great objection to it? 

Mr. Drrver. No, I do not. 

Mr. Apatr. It could be done rather easily ¢ 

Mr. Driver. Yes. 

Mr. Apai. But you have said that the Veterans’ Administration 
does not approve such extension, because you do not think it meets 
our present needs? 
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Mr. Driver. That is right. Asa matter of principle, we are opposed 
to this readjustment program for peacetime veterans. 

Mr. Aparr, A few moments ago, you said something about. the mat- 
ter of cost if this should be toad Are you able to give us more 
detail upon that? 

Mr. Driver. Yes. I would like to repeat the cost estimates for you. 

We estimate that the expenditures for direct benefits for bills which 
would provide entitlement on the same basis as those for the, Korean 
conflict, 144 days for 1 day’s service, would be $201 million the first 
year, and peak at $447 million. Compare that, if you will, for bills 
which would provide 1 day’s entitlement instead of 114 days... Those 
bills, instead of being $201 million the first year, we estimate would 
be $183 million, and instead of peaking at $447 million, would peak 
at $388 million. S. 1138, which has the additional feature of loan and 
’ grant in it, the first year would be at $178 million, the lowest, and peak 
at $379 million. 

- simple extension of the provisions of Public Law 550 is more 
costly. 

Mr. Aparr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Haley, of Florida. 

Mr. Hauer. Mr. Driver, I believe you have said that your opposi- 
tion to this bill stems from the fact. that you do not believe that a 
peacetime veteran is as much disrupted in his life as a man serving in 
wartime. Is that correct? 

Mr, Driver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hauey. Based on your figures, here, of one day’s entitlemeni 
for each day’s service, you say that the first year’s costs would be 
$183 million 

Mr. Driver. That is the cost of several of the bills. S. 1138, the 
first. year, would be $178 million, 

Mr. Hater. Then do you have any figures as to when you would 
reach that. peak of $379 million ? 

Mr. Driver. in 1963,the third year. 

Mr. Hatey. The third year? 

Mr. Driver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. This, Mr. Driver, is just another one of these built-in 
back-door approaches to the Treasury, is it not ? 

Mr. Driver. Well, it certainly would make inroads on the Treasury. 
There is no question about that, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. I mean if we pass this bill, future Congresses would have 
very little opportunity to come back, even if this turned out not to be a 

program. It°would continue on, and the Congress would have 
very little opportunity to have a second look at. it, would they ? 

Mr. Driver. I think that. is quite true, Mr. Haley. And I also think 
that frankly. you would be paving the road for serious consideration 
for doing something to make further distinction between the war 
veteran and the peacetime veteran. 

Mr. Harry. Now, on the entitlement of 114 days for each day’s serv- 
ice, this bill, as I understand it, confers those benefits after what?! 
Six months’ service ? 

Mr, Driver. Yes, thatis right. 180 days. 
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Mr. Harzy. Well, suppose a man served 180 days and then got these 
entitlements, and it ran out on him, say, in the middle of a semester or 
something. What happens to him then? 

Mr. Driver. I assume he would have to turn to his father or some- 
one else for money ; perhaps go to school part time and work part time. 
He would have to make up the difference himself. 

Mr. Hatey. In other words, what you are saying, Mr. Driver, is— 
and I do not think I will quite put you on the spot, so let me make 
this observation : In my opinion, this bill, S. 1138, will not accomplish 
what its sponsors think it will, because if the entitlement of a man is 
going to run out in some period when he is in school, or after 6 months, 
then, as far as I am concerned, the drafters of this legislation did not 
give it very much consideration ; because it is just not a sound, well- 
drafted bill. If you are going to confer on veterans, for services, or 
any group of people, something by reason of that service, then I think 
that this bill as it is drawn would not accomplish that, because there 
is just. too big a loophole in there. And if we are going to confer 
benefits on people, then they ought to be clearly spelled out, so that a 
man would really get some benefits 

I can see where many of the recipients of the benefits of this bill 
who would have to limit the period of time would be in a very difficult 
situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. They have in mind that maybe once they get the camel’s 
nose under the tent they can go ahead and appropriate more money. 

Mr. Haury. I might say to the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina that I am for, as he well knows, benefits that are earned by 
all ex-servicemen. I want them to have the best treatment that the 
taxpayers and the Treasury and the people will give them. But as I 
view this, we might as well, if we are going to pass this bill in its 
present form—we might as well say to all veterans, “All right. Just 
come on in here. e are going to educate you from here on out.” 

And I do not like the drafting of this bill. I do not think it accom- 
plishes what. the authors of the bill say it will accomplish, and I do 
not see how it is going to do very much for the veteran. 

The testimony here yesterday indicated, I think, that there are 
many ways for a youngster in this time, if he wants to get an educa- 
tion, to do so. He probably has more opportunities than any genera- 
tion or group of prepie have had, during my lifetime, at least. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Teague of California. . | 

Mr. Txacus of California. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Dorn. Mr, Everett? 

Mr, Everett. No questions. 

Mr. George. I have one more, Mr. Chairman. 

Along the lines the distinguished gentleman from Florida was 
talking of, not being able to complete education: If a youngster is in 
for riniener period of time it may be, and he is looking forward to 


this for getting a good education, do you not think it might be well 
for him to reenlist and serve enough time to get enough credits, so- 
called, to complete his education ? 

Mr. Driver. I would think, since he is going in now at. about 23, 
that the more he tarries in the military service, going back to the point 
you made earlier, sir, about the psychological block of going back to 
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something when you are kind of out of joint with the times, too old— 
that there would be less likelihood of a man who reenlisted for more 
service going into training, even with Government support, than it 
would otherwise. 

Mr. George. But it would be possible for him to do that and accom- 
plish the same objective ? 

Mr. Driver. Oh, yes. 

_ Mr. Georcz, You have all of these figures based on cost? 

Mr. Driver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Georges. Is that based on the percentage of GI’s that went’ un- 
der the bill after World War IT? f 

Mr. Driver. World War II and the Korean war. It is based on 
the World War II and Korean experience applied against the num- 
ber we expect to come out. 

Mr. Grorce. On those percentages? 

Mr. Driver. That is right. , 

Mr. Gzorce. So in view of the testimony of the Commissioner of 
Education, that most of them have completed their education before 
they come in, that would cause these amounts to drop considerably, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Driver. We of course have made allowance, based on the age 
of the veteran and what we expect he would have attained. | 

Mr. Groree. You did take that into consideration ? Y 

Mr. Drrver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Rhodes, did you have anything to add ? Ff 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. It is a pleasure for me to be here and 
observe this morning. 

Mr. Dorn. Would ou like to introduce the members of your staff? 

Mr. Driver. You did recognize Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Fred B. Rhodes 
is the new General Counsel of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Also with him, and on my left, here, is Tim Daley, the associate 
general counsel for legislative services. He has Mr. Ray Bland 
with him from his office, and Mr. Bronaugh. 

I have with me Mr. Phil Brownstein, who is the Director of the 
Loan Guarantee Service, and Mr. W. B. Gundlach, who is the As- 
sistant Director of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Education pro- 
gram, and Fred Brannan, who is an assistant in the program anatyeis 
section of the educational program. 

Mr. Dorn. I want you younger members of the committee to bear 
these gentlemen in mind, because you will be dealing with them. 
They are always most cooperative and very gracious and kind. 

r. Drtver. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Dorn. Our next witness is Mr. George D. Riley. 
Is Mr. Riley here? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE | 


Mr. Ritey. I am here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. Members of the committee, this is Mr. Georgé D; Riley, 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industria 
Organizations. 
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Mr. Riley, we are particularly glad to have you here, because you 
represent a great segment of the American proels, We want you 
to go right ahead with your statement; and if there is anything you 
would like to add, please feel free to do so. 

Do you have any members of your staff here / ; ; 

Mr. Ritey. No; I am an unaccompanied witness this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, 

I want to thank you for the welcome feeling I have in coming here. 

I am George D. Riley. I am legislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Our interest here is very seldom expressed directly. We do not 
come very often, and that is why I more than ever appreciate the 


welcome I feel. 


Mr. Dorn. Excuse me, Mr. Riley. Let me say ose 208 on behalf 
of the chairman. I do not think you were in here when I made the 
statement to begin with. 

Mr. Teague could not be here. He wanted to be here very much. 
He has another meeting concerning a space agency appropriation of 
$600 million. He asked that we extend to you his personal welcome. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very kind. 

Our experience in this is that we number several million members 
who are veterans, a great number who have come to be veterans in 
World War II, the Korean episode, and since that time. 

We are for the general proposition of extending the act beyond 
the Korean crisis, 

I do not care to pick up any particular bill and say, “This is the 
bill that we want.” In the Senate, as you know, 1138 was the bill. 
Therefore, we supported that as the proposition. However, when 
the Long amendment was offered on the oor, we certainly did not 
support that, because we did not feel that it was in the best interest 
of rc e veterans in general and the good cause of education. in par- 
ticular. 

The Long amendment would tend to encourage a veteran, for ex- 
angi to go to a secondary school, where he might find it or to 
make the grade, or to encourage him to take a snap course; anything 
to stay in that one-half upper stratum. 

We feel that it is a proposition that we need, and there may be 
some veterans, and there are some, who maybe do not catch on as 
well academically, even in vocational education, for that matter. 
Therefore, it should not be that they take a trick figure out of the air 
and say, “If you happen to be the last one in the first. half, you are in, 
and if you are the first one in the last half, you are out.” 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hauey. Mr. Riley, that kind of a proposition would be highly 
discriminatory, would it not? 

Mr. Rirxy. You mean the Long amendment? 

Mr. Hatey. I mean saying to one man: Maggs because you ay 
pet to be in this category, and you are maybe the fellow who is in the 

ttom category.” 

His services to his country may have been just as loyal and just as 
satisfactory as those of the fellow who is up here. 
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Mr. Ritey. We are in 100 percent agreement on that very point you 
are raising, there. That is exactly what I was trying to make clear, 
Perhaps I did not get the idea across, but you have picked it up and 
embellished it very well, and I appreciate your doing so. 

Also, on the entitlement, today, we call this peacetime or call it cold 
war, and maybe some feel that we are on the verge of a hot war. I do 
not know. But I do remember that we sent hundreds of men into 
Lebanon a few months ago, and those men were potentially in a hot 
war. It could have happened just like that. There are men on the 38th 
parallel today who are staring northward at the commies, and it is 
generally conceded those men are expendable—a very harsh word, I 
ar But nevertheless they can be in a hot war just in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

So if you are going to slice this thing thin and say the peacetime 
man is not going to be a hot war man, because we are not shooting at 
each aia think we will arrive at trouble and difficulties in arriv- 
ing at what would appear to be evenhanded justice. 

TI do not think the upper half is any way to reward a man. I think 
he has put his time in. He has performed his service to the country 
in the way that the country told him was his obligation. And there- 
fore I feel that we should not, just as Mr. Haley has said, separate 
the men from the boys, the sheep from the goats, or whatever term 
you wish to use. 

I wanted to be brief and conserve the committee’s time as far as pos- 
sible, and on the direct side that is about all I have to say, but I will be 
responsive to any questions you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Riley, we appreciate your brief statement, and I 
appreciate your extemporaneous remarks, and I would like to have 


your prepared statement included in the record along with your extem- 
poraneous remarks. 


Mr. Rirey. Thank you. 
(The prepared statement of George D. Riley follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Grorce D. AFL-CIO REPRESENTATIVE, ON 
H.R. 2258, H.R. 53, H.R. 119, HR. 249, H.R. 2142. erc., anv S. 1138 To Provipe 
READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO VETERANS WHO SERVE IN THE ARMED FORCES 
BETWEEN JANUARY 31, 1955, AND JULY 1, 1968 


We support the extension of GI benefits to peacetime veterans as is provided 
for in a number of bills pending in your committee. We also supported 8S. 1138 
at the time that bill was before Senator Yarborough’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

Today, it is difficult to determine whether a veteran is “peacetime” or par- 
ticipating in a cold war, as was potentially the case in Asia Minor some months 
ago when hundreds of our troops were flown into Lebanon. These men could be 
called eold war or potentially hot war veterans after completing their service 
in uniform. 

This period of history has seen hundreds of thousands of the younger gen- 
eration taken into the armed services in a period which we may wish to term 
“peacetime.” The same young men are subject on extremely short notice to 
engage in a hot war. Certainly during the time the selective service exists 
and is in operation, we bear an obligation to those whom it calls to our defense. 

We believe it desirable and morale building that those who are called upon 
to serve and to discharge their responsibilities likewise shall be given more of 
the fruits of their investment in our safeguards than they do today. Platitudes 
are a poor substitute for recognition of service well performed. While patriot- 


ism is made of stern stuff, we believe that the recognitions should be the best 
we can afford. 
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We understand that one-third of our young men presently are automatically 
excluded as being in class 4-F and that others are practically excluded, includ- 
ing fathers, those with deferments until age 26, and others. 

This would seem to make it necessary that those who are called upon to 
serve are treated in such manner as to minimize the disruptions to their lives 
and their livelihoods. 

In regard to the Long amendment adopted by the Senate in S. 1138, we believe 
it is a mistake to continue to include a similar provision in any measure which 
your committee may report. This amendment, briefly, provides that a GI 
student must be in the upper half in his classwork in order to continue to derive 
the benefits under the legislation. 

The Long amendment, in our opinion, serves to encourage a student to seek out 
a secondary type college and a “snap course,” perhaps one which may have 
little value in the occupation which he actually desires to pursue after his 
educational entitlement has been used up. The Long amendment puts a premium 
on good marks rather than upon education itseif. 


SPECIFIC BENEFITS 


Men whose educational and vocational training has been interrupted by mili- 
tary service should, as a reward for service well performed, receive such edu- 
cational and vocational benefits as would encourage them to continue their 
training. This benefit is one which we would like to stress when one considers 
the disruptive nature of military service. It interrupts a youth in the years 
when he is best able to be trained in specialized skills and most likely to further 
his education. 

In the labor movement, we are well aware of the need for apprenticeship 
training in order to maintain a skilled work force. On-the-job training is 
necessary for certain skills to be passed on to the new members of our labor 
force. Everyone is aware of the need of educational training with scientists 
and teachers in such critical demand. The educational benefits for veterans 
should include all recognized types of education and training. 

Voeational rehabilitation is as much a necessity for the veteran who stood by 
in Lebanon, or conveyed ammunition supplies to Quemoy, as it was always 
for a veteran disabled in wartime. Disability does not respect the calendar, 
as to peacetime or wartime. One who suffers the loss of a limb or the use 
of portions of his body must acquire new and different skills. Thus, vocational 
rehabilitation for disabled veterans must be provided for our veterans of today. 

Loan benefits are desirable as a means of providing some equity to those who 
are called upon to serve their country. Most of these men are required to take 
a sharp cut in income during their service time, thus placing them at a dis- 
advantage in attempting to purchase homes of their own. Though it would be 
practically impossible to assure that no one receives a cut in income, it is 
not too much to ask that the Government assist these veterans in buying a 
home. 

In regard to the guarantee fee that is being discussed in some of the present 
bills, it is our conviction that no such fee is necessary. The loss ratio on GI 
loans has been so negligible that this low price is the least that the Government 
can provide for its veterans. (Actually no risk is involved at the present time 
because of the increasing value of real estate.) Considering present pro- 
posals to raise the interest rates for GI loans, no additional burden should be 
placed on peacetime veterans, 

If the country is really going to give these veterans a benefit, it must provide 
more than anyone normally would receive under FHA. This benefit should be 
in terms of the cost to the veteran for his home, not just a benefit in name with 
slight variations in credit and downpayment requirements. It must provide 
a real benefit as the Korean bill of rights has in this field of GI loans. 

Mustering-out payments are desirable to help the individual make the adjust- 
ment from military to civilian life, to buy a civilian suit to replace the uni- 
form. Some readjustment payment is necessary in order that one might make 
a smooth transition to civilian life. 

Whatever our feelings are on how the Government should spend its money, 
there can be no question but that those whom it calls upon to defend its shores 
are worthy of whatever slight reward the Government may be able to provide. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is not our desire to consume any great amount of your committee's time 
in remarking upon the legislation now pending, but rather to speak to the 
general theme which appears to run through most of the measures under 
consideration. 

The Teague bill (H.R. 2258) on the education and training and guaranteed 
mortage provisions as well as vocational rehabilitation is excellent in purposes. 
We commend and support these points in the chairman’s bill. 

We believe your committee is working in the right direction in this fleld and 
express our interest in veterans’ advancement in general, mindful of the fact 
that the AFL-CIO numbers among its members and looks forward to others 
who will have served in the armed services and who now are or potentially 
will be enrolled in the respective unions affiliated to the AFL-CIO. 


Mr. Hatey. Mr. Riley, I am quite interested in your statement that 
the men stationed at this particular time in South Korea are consid- 
= expendable. That also applies to men stationed in the European 
theater. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. We know we are outnumbered all around the 
world, of course. 

Mr. Hauey. And supposedly those forces in the European theater 
of the war are merely to fight a delayed action. And while this is 
maybe far afield from this bill, it has ae of a great deal of concern 
to me, and I am sure it has to other Members of the Congress. ‘These 
men stationed in Europe are not only expendable, but in connection 
with our defense position, leadership of this Nation have done what 
I think is a terrible thing. 

While I realize that today, with the vast movements of military 
might, no one is safe, yet it is a frightening thing to me, and I am 
sure it must be to other Members of the Congress, where we send to 
these foreign nations not only the fighting man but his family. And 
I just wonder. And you know that, in yp veonye operations, the chief 
objective of a military commander is to save the forces, conserve the 
forces, under hiscommand. Therefore, I just wonder sometimes what 
would be the attitude or what would be the mental’ situation that 
would develop if a bomber pilot, for instance, had to fly over after 
he had been withdrawn, say, from France or from some other part 
of the European Continent and had to go back and with a nuclear 
warhead destroy a whole city, where his entire family is stationed. I 
aah that that thing is the most horrible situation that we have ever 

And apparently the leadership of the defense departments and the 
leadership of the Nation have not recognized that kind of a situation. 
It is an intolerable situation. 

Mr. Rixey. It is indeed a terrible thing. 

Mr. Haxey. And it frightens me that we would put a man there 
with the obligation to defend his country and at the same time de- 
a, his own family. It is a horrible situation. Do you not think 

Mr. Ruxy. Any maniac dictator can set this world on fire at a mo- 
ment’s notice, 

Mr. Hatey. Just like that. 

Mr. Ritey. And these men we epeak of, and whose future we hope 
will be secure to the point that they may have this education, this 
vocational training or whatever it may be, academic and so on, are 
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right there in the midst of the thing, and it would not take us long 
to find out whether they are peacetime or wartime. 

I might say this. I have not said it before, Mr. Chairman. 

Our No. 1 item in all regards is an adequate defense of this Nation. 
We are willing taxpayers for an adequate defense. We are not mili- 
tary strategists or experts, and therefore we are not the judge of what 
it takes to adequately defend. But whatever it is, in the judgment of 
the best minds, whoever they may be, we are willing to pay the bill. 
And that is just how we feel about the defense of this country. That 
is No. lon our program at all times. 

Mr. Hazey. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Riley. In World 
War I, I rose to the high rank of sergeant. Of course, I did not run 
the Army, I realize. It is quite a lot of satisfaction in pry, | allowed 
to sit in a congressional seat, so that I can look at some of these boys 
with birds on their shoulders and some stars on them, and it does not 
frighten me any more. It used to, when I was asergeant. 

hank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Mr, Ruy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Saxzor. Mr. Riley, I want to thank you for appearing before 
this committee and giving us the benefit of your thinking on this 
matter, and it has been a pleasure to read your statement. 

Mr. Ruy. Thank you, sir. . 

Mr. Sartor. Very frankly, I have not made up my mind on this 
bill, but there are a number of facets that have come to my attention 
since these hearings have started. I would like to just discuss them 
with you and try and get your thinking on them. 

Mr. Rizr. I hope I can be responsive. 


Mr. Sartor. I notice, here, in yan statement on page 2, you 


about the men whose vocational and educational traming has 
interrupted. I concede that that group of people whose training has 
been interrupted to me are in an entirely different class than the young 
man who comes out of high school and has had no opportunity to 
have any job at all. 

Now, do you think there should be any distinction made between 
a man who has just come out of high school and gone into the service 
and one who has had his training interrupted ? 

Mr, Ritey. If we could back up just a couple of points there, Mr. 
Saylor, and pick up the bottom of page 1, it says one-third auto- 
matically appear to be excluded because of being in class 4-F. 

Mr. Saryxor. That. is right. 

Mr. Rizzy. So we do not need to talk about them, And then we 
say that others are practically excluded, including fathers, those with 
deferments until age 26, and others. 

The point was made a while ago that it is not easy to get a young 
man back in school once he out. It would be a hard decision to 
say that you should put preference of one class above the other, be- 
cause on the one hand, as we have observed here, it is difficult to drive 
that fellow back into the classroom once has has been out and about 
and earned wages and various things. The atmosphere has enets. 
This is a fast-moving world. He has been staal the world, and he 
has come back with an entirely different viewpoint; and so it goes. 


spea 
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On the other hand, when you ask about costs, as was the case a while 
ago—it ran uP into $200 million-some-odd to start with, and peaked 
apis $400 million, and soon. I do not know what the cost items are. 

e Veterans’ Administration is in a very good position to re 

But I must say this: That when you call for costs from a Govern- 
ment agency, they always give you the highest potential cost. And 
maybe that is addtistically correct. I do not know. But by the time 
you have eliminated these and these and those, I do not think the cost 
runs up to a vast figure that would seem to be as big as a full moon. 
I do not believe that is quite a realistic situation. 

I do not think I have given you a very fair answer to your question. 

Mr. Sartor. Well, yes; you have. I think you have pointed out 
that basically I can find no difference. You cannot make a difference 
between a young man who has had a job and has had some trainin 
and the young man who just comes out and decides, “Well, I haven 
. a job 1 ave got to have 2 years of service to the country.” So 

e right in. 

r. Ruey. It should be remarked that at age 26 a man may be 
presumed to have had a good bite into his education. And it is a 
matter then of resuming, rather than for the fellow who went in and 
was not pursuing an academic course at the time he was inducted. He 
has to make a start all over. We assume he has completed high 
school. And maybe he has a different outlook on the thing. 

It is just hard to fathom the human mind and say just what is in 
his mind collectively and individually. So those are two imponder- 
ables that it seems to me you would have to take into account. 

Mr. Saywor. Yesterday we had here the Honorable Stewart Udall, 
Congressman from Arizona, and he made a statement that I interro- 
gated him about and said that in his opinion, if we passed such a bill 
as we were considering now, it should be geared to the national need. 
And I tried to get Mr. Udall to tell us what he meant by that; and his 
thinking seemed to me to be along the line that the country needed to 
take care of people who would be scientists and would be the physicists, 
the teachers, sal the top people in the country. 

Now, this is my own thinking in the matter: If a man has gone into 
the service and is entitled to benefits, the mere fact that he might not 
have the IQ or maybe the opportunity in the service to develop him- 
self, I do not think should be held against him. And he should be 
allowed to take whatever educational facilities his mental capacity 
will stand. 

Mr. Rixey. I also would feel, you having used the word “needs,” 
quoting Mr. Udall, that a “needs” test should not be applied to the 
veteran. I think that whatever you do is a matter of right, and if he 
wishes to exercise his option within a given time, it is part of his 
personal property if he wishes to make use of it. 

Mr. Ss ytor. Now, one other phase of this has come to my attention, 
and this has come in discussion with the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. They are very much concerned about. this type of 
legislation, because they say that last year, or in 1958, they made 


uite a survey of the needs of the service and what pay and incentives 
should be given to the men and the women who came into the armed 
services. 
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The idea that they had in mind was that they saw this tremendous 
attrition of people putting in their 2 years of obligated service and 
then getting out, taking the training that they had had and going out 
and finding employment and using the skills that they had learned 
in the service. 

And because the needs of the service are becoming more and more 
technical every day, the Armed Services Committee felt that they had 
done a pretty good job in trying to get incentive pay, and raising the 
rates and making the service more attractive for career employees. 

Now, if such a piece of legislation as we are considering is passed, 
what effect do you think that would have upon the career employee 
or career person in the armed services of the country? 

Mr. Ritey. Do you mean the training which he received while 
in the service? 

Mr. Sartor. No. What I have in mind, first, is whether or not 
this type of legislation would create a demand to get into the service 
for 2 years, so that you could use it as a means of furthering your 
education, and probably depriving some people who would like to 
go into the service, and making it a career. 

Mr. Ritey. You mean on an enlistment basis rather than being 
selected ? 

Mr. Sartor. That is right. 

Mr. Riuzey. I think that is a matter of mechanics, and it may be 
something that your committee will wish to take a second look at. 
I do not know. 

The manpower requirements these days do not seem to be very big. 
Sometimes they skip months, and they are as low as 12,000, and 
see 8,000 sometimes, which is just a drop in the bucket taken out of 
our national population. 

And I am not sure whether the armed services gives preference to 
the man who shows up and says, “I want to go to work in a uniform,” 
or what-have-you. I would think they would. . 

Mr. Sartor. As I understand it, the military would like to fill their 
present requirements from enlistment, if at All possible. 

Mr. Riey. Such as the Navy does 

Mr. Saytor. That is right. And it is only necessary to use the 
draft board and the selective service when the enlistees do not turn 
up in sufficient numbers to take care of the monthly needs of the 
service. 

Mr. Riuey. I think that, then, has its.own compensation. The pref- 
erence is given to the man who volunteers. And maybe there is a 
premium entitled to be given him for doing so. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Riley, the preference is given to him, but do you 
think it would have any effect upon the number of boys or girls who 
went into the service and would volunteer just for the purpose of 
getting the benefits of this act? 

Mr. Ruiter. I seriously doubt it. In fact, this is the first time it 
has come to my notice that that is the case, and I am sure it must be. 

So I do not know what the experience table would show on a thing 
of that sort, really. I would just have to give you an opinion, which 
is not very valuable, I am sure. 

Mr. Saytor. Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hater (presiding). Any further questions? 


Mr. Apair. Mr, Chairman? 

To follow that line of thought, that Mr. Saylor was exploring with 
you, one step further, Mr. Riley, have you given thought to this 
possibility: that people already in the service might be pulled out? 
As I understood Mr. Saylor’s line of questioning, he was speaking 
of people who went in for 2 years aid 
that purpose. I am thinking of people who have been in for some 
time. 

Mr. Riuey. The career man, you mean? 

Mr. Apatr. Yes, and who say, “Well, I can get a college education 
now, or I can get on-the-job training, or perhaps I can even go back 
and finish high school”—whatever it may be. Have you given thought 
to the possible effect upon that class of person ? 

Mr. Ritxy. Upon that class of person? No. 

Mr. Apatr. And what its effect on our armed services’ efficiency 
might be? 

r. Rizy. No. But I will tell you this. I will be glad to give 
you a memorandum which I hope will have some value, which you 
can use. I will submit it to our research department, our education 
department, our veterans’ committee. Believe me, we are really inter- 
ested in this subject, just as you are. 

Mr. Avam. I for one would feel that that is important, because this 
is a thing that has bothered some of us: That, on the one hand, here 
we a short time ago passed an enactment law which was designed to 
protect and give greater status to our armed services. 

Now the question is, If we do something of this sort, are we undoing 
with the one hand what we have done with the other hand? 

Mr. Ritey. That is a good question. 

Mr. Aparr. I think it would be very helpful to our committee to 
have your thinking. 

Mr. Ritzer. We will go to work and try to produce something that 
is useful for your consideration. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent that 
that be received and made a part of the record. 

Mr. Haxey. You can furnish that to the committee, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The referenced information follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF D. Ritey, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFL-CIO 


During my recent appearance before the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, you asked my opinion of how the GI educational legislation—not specific 
legislation, just general legislation to establish a GI education program for post- 
Korean veterans—would be affected by provisions of the Cordiner muiutary pay 
raise bill. 

It is my belief that there is little or no relationship between post-Korean or 
eold war GI bill legislation and the Cordiner pay raise bill, now known as the 
Career Compensation Act. of 1958. 

First of all, as a general group the persons affected by the cold war GI bill 
legislation are not those the Cordiner report and subsequent legislation was most 
desirous of keeping in service. The post-Korean veteran’s relatively low educa- 
tional attainment, as reported in a May. 29, 1959, VA survey, is significant in this 
context : 
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“At the time of their separation from the Armed Forces, 6 percent had not com- 
pleted elementary school; 10 percent had completed elementary school, but had 
no further schooling; 29 percent had some high school education, but had not 
graduated ; 35 percent had graduated from high school, but had no college train- 
ing; 8 percent had completed 1, 2, or 3 years of college work; 12 percent had 
completed 4 or more years of college” (VA Survey, reprinted at p. 429, Senate 
hearings before Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare). 

With these educational attainments as their tools, it is almost certain that the 
great majority of the post-Korean servicemen served in lower pay grades which, 
as you know, were not the point of emphasis in the Career Compensation Act of 
1958. 

The emphasis in that act was on retaining the services of the highly trained 
and experienced senior officers and) noncoms by meeting the competition of higher 
civilian salaries. Thus while generals and colonels received raises of 20 to 30 
percent, and senior sergeants received raises of 10 or 11 percentt, those in the 
lower enlisted ranks received raises of only 1 to 7 percent. In these lower 
enlisted pay grades will be found the great majority of those completing their 
first term of service under the draft obligation. At that point in a service career, 
the immedate prospects for increased compensation could not be a material 
factor to a first-term serviceman in considering reenlistment. 

It should also be noted that the premium pay of up to $150 a month offered 
to those with critical skills would generally not be available to those who had 
not received considerable technical training prior to or during their service 
career. One arriving at the end of his first enlistment without the training 
would have little prospect of attaining it in the service. For those with training 
adequate to qualify for premium pay, the compensation is aimed at being com- 
parable to civilian salaries, which, of course, greatly exceed the small allowances 
provided by S. 1138. It necessarily follows that the 8. 1138 allowances cannot 
reasonably be regarded as inducement to a particular course of action for persons 
within this highly skilled category. 

Another facet of this question concerns the reenlistment rates themselves, and 
what has happened regarding them during the last 5 or 6 years. 

According to official data furnished by che Defense Department during hear- 
ings on the last draft extension, the reenlistment rate for regulars and inductees 
for the Department of Defense as a whole stood at 23.7 for fiscal year 1954. 
The breakdown within the Defense Department was as follows: 


Percent 

18.1 
From this point of departure, that is, the end of fiscal year 1954, until the 


first 6 months of 1959, the reenlistment rate for the total Department of De- 
fense experienced a constant and remarkable increase. 

For fiseal 1955, the reenlistment rate was 27.2, a 3.5 gain over fiscal 1954. For 
fiseal 1956, the rate was 43.6, a 19.9 gain over 1954 and a 16.4 increase over 
fiscal 1955. For fiscal 1957, the rate was 45.9, a 22,2 increase from fiscal 1954 
and a 2.3 increase over fiscal 1956. For fiscal 1958—the year during which the 
Cordiner pay raises went into effect—the rate was 48.6, a 2.7 gain over fiscal 
1957 and a 24.9 gain from the starting point in fiscal 1954. 

For the first 6 months of fiscal 1959, the rate stood at 50.8, a 2.2 increase over 
fiscal 1958, and a 37.1 increase over fiscal 1954. 

For the period under review, the comparative increase in reenlistment rates 
within the Defense Department was as follows: 
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It is noteworthy that the very remarkable increases in the reenlistment rates 
began to develop long before the effective date of the Cordiner pay raise bill. 
Moreover, the GI educational benefits were generally available during this 
period of ever-increasing reenlistment rates, further evidencing rather strongly 
that GI educational benefits do not constitute a significant inducement for men 
to leave service who might remain there were the benefits not available. 

In sum, persons affected by the GI bill legislation are generally outside the 
inducement area of the Career Compensation Act of 1958, Because of this fact, 
there appears to be no meaningful connection between post-Korean GL bill 
legislation and the Cordiner pay raise legislation. Finally, the fact that the 
reenlistments have continued to increase offers satisfactory evidence that pro- 
viding veterans’ educational benefits would not be at odds with the Cordiner 
legislation, particularly since the reenlistment rates increased remarkably during 
a period when servicemen generally were entitled to GI educational benefits. 


Mr. Apatr. Now, to pursue another point or two that I have gone 
into somewhat with other witnesses: Have you or your organization 
given thought to a simple extension of the aresn I bill, as opposed 
to legislation of the kind that came over from the Senate? 

Mr. Ruiter. No; the first intimation that there might be some think- 
ing in that direction came up this morning during the discussion. 
And I would join with Mr. Haley in saying that; I think it was he 
who said that the mechanics would be simplified if you just extended 
prior law on this subject, or existing law, as the case is. 

I realize that 1138 is a pretty heavy looking bill. It has got a lot 
of mechanics in the thing. And then you have come up to the ques- 
tion of whether this is a veterans’ bill or whether it is an education 
bill. We could take both sides of the bill and present an argument, 
because we are for education and for veterans at the same time. 

Mr. Aparr. I would like your views on that. That was going to 
be my next question. Before you finish, I would like your views on 
that point. 

Mr. Rizey. Yes; and so I have not gone into it and examined it 
at that point, because it is just new thinking as far as I am concerned, 
as to whether you should extend what you have or bring this in as 
a new device and spel] it out in meticulous detail. 

Mr. Avatr. But, at this point, you see no particular objection if it 
should be determined simply to extend existing law ! 

Mr. Riezy. That is right. That is right. That worked, and it 
can work again, I am sure. 

Mr. Apatr. Now, Mr. Riley, would you address yourself to that 
other question, as to whether we ought to be thinking about this 
legislation in terms basically of its being a scholarship bill, or whether 
we ought to think of it as hein ry a veterans’ readjustment bill? 

Mr. Ruzey. I do not think scholarship has any place in this thing. 
It is a GI education entitlement bill, as I see it. Scholarships, it 
seems to me, belong over in the Labor and Education Committee. I 
just do not think you would want to get into the scholarship idea. 
I do not believe you would. I think you are trying to create a 
plateau for everybody to stand on; or, say, an elevator—when the 
elevator goes up, everybody goes up, with the same ae 

I do not think you want scintillating materia] out of this thing. 


I think that is for the campus to determine, and for endowments and 
so on to reward, and for the human intellect to develop its own way, 
and that sort of thing. I do not believe you would feel sontortabhs 
in that area, of doing this as a scholarship deal. 
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Mr. Aparr. Therefore, then, just to get back to a point which you 
made a little while ago, you do feel that if any legislation is enacted 
it ought not to contain the 3 relating to granting special bene- 
fits to those in the upper half, scholastically ¢ 

Mr. Rimey. No; we do not. I was hoping to make it clear that the 
Long amendment, which is the essence of what you are talking about 
there, is included in 1138 as passed. 

I might say this: We have supported in the past on the Senate side 
in the Judiciary Committee the Smathers bill. I forget the number 
of it. It changes with the Congresses. It would divert $100 million 
from former enemy vested assets to the use of the veterans’ children, 
2 or 3 year groups. And originally that was for scholarships. It 
would come off the proceeds of the $100 million that would be invested 
for that purpose. . 

Now, that is a specialized bill. That does not get into the basic 
things, such as this does. 

We supported that primarily because it is scholarship and fellow- 
ships. But we also said it should not be confined only to veterans, 
because the skills, the talents, and the ingenuity, are to be found 
wherever you can locate them, rather than in a restricted area. 

But it did not start out as that, and we certainly would not oppose it 
if it were confined to that, but we did suggest that it be elaborated to 
include others than veterans. 

But as for scholarships in this, I do not think it is part of the piece. 
It seems to peak up to fine points there, and I do not think that is 
what you are looking for, really. I think it is a reward handed out 
to all concerned on an equal basis. 

Now, if you can use that as a premise to build and become scholars, 
all right. Fine and good. I do not think, though, that the Govern- 
ment as such, from the Treasury, wants to develop scholarships as such 
as this kind of legislation. . 

Mr. Apair. A basic question which must be in the minds of each of 
us is: Ought we to extend this type of benefit to the so-called peace- 
time veteran? Ought we to extend it from those who served in time 
of war to those who served in time of peace ? 

Obviously, that is probably the basic question involved, as we con- 
sider this type of legislation. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Apatr. What is your thought upon that question ? 

Mr. Riey. Well, it is pretty’ much as I tried to get into earlier in 
the discussion. It is hard to say who is going to be peacetime when it 
comes out and who wartime. e do not know whether this world is 
going to be set on fire 5 minutes from now or 5 years from now. 

You might as well try to make a line of demarcation in wartime 
between the man who went abroad as an expeditionary force member 
and the man who stayed back here. There is always that discussion 
that comes up, “Well, what is he getting the same for as this man got ?” 
He did not go over and face the guns. Nobody was on standby. He 
was on a ready basis. He was on command to go wherever and when- 
ever. And it isthe same thing in this, as I said. 

Mr. Apatr. So that the answer to the question would be that it is 
your opinion and the opinion of your organization that benefits ought 
to be extended to peacetime veterans? 
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Mr. Ruey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. I grant you that it is difficult to say from 1 minute to 
the next when we will be in a period of hot war as opposed to a period 
of cold war. But you have got a man who served his period of time. 
He has served it in a period of the cold war. He has not nee ety 
in a hot war. As to that man, we know what has service has 
We know that he has not had wartime service. 

But it would be your thinking that he should be given benefits of 
this sort ? 

Mr. Rixy. Because he will have discharged his obligations in the 
line in which the Government has laid down the premise, and whether 
it is picturesque or spectacular, or whatever it is, he has answered 
the call and come out with his discharge. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. Riley, I might say in Pennsylvania, in paying the bonus to 
World War II and Korean veterans, they did make a very definite 
distinction between the people who served overseas and the people 
who served in this country. They paid, if my memory serves me 
correctly, $10 a month for every month of service in the United States, 
and $15 a month for service overseas. 

Mr. Rirey. But if we go back to the national bonus, maybe Mrs. 
Rogers would be a better judge of this: Whether we separated them 
on that basis or the national. Then you have a premise to go on, of 
course. 

Mr. Aparr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. I might say that it is my opinion that in all of our wars 
we have made differences between the man who actually saw battle 
service and the man who did not. ; 

Mr. Rizey. I would not want to suggest that you give a certain 
number of months to this man and a certain number to this one. Iam 
sure you could make your own discoveries as you go along. 

Mr. Apvarr. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, there is the question 
of just sheer physical danger to the individual in the time of a hot 
war. Ifa man is in a combat area, he is exposed to a greater physical 
danger than he would be no matter where he was assigned in the time 
of a cold war. And that, I think, must be one of the factors in our 
minds, again. 

Is this something you put in the scales to weigh, as you consider 
legislation of this kind ? 

Mr. Rizey. Seeking to be on the side of right on this is going to 
be quite a problem, I know. 

r. Hater. Would the gentleman yield to me just for this observa- 
tion. 

If what we hear from our military leaders and the leaders of the 
Nation is correct, probably a man in service in future wars will be in 
a less hazardous position than even the civilian population. So I do 
not know where you are going to stop in this thing, because with the 
engines of destruction that we have developed here in the last few 

ears, the entire population of the world is going to be in the front 
ines, so to speak. 

Mr. Rizey. We could even go to the point of saying that only those 
who went to outer space and came back would be entitled to certain 
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emoluments, and those who stayed here had not fully performed 
their duties. 

Mr. Hauey. Any further questions? 

The gentlelady from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Riley, I unfortunately was late in coming in, and 
so I did not hear all of your very valuable testimony. But I gathered 
that you would like to have the bill as simple as possible for the 
veteran. 

Mr. Rizr. Yes; involvement just adds regulation on regulation 
and red tape on red tape. 

Mrs. Rogers. If we could get away from this horrible confusion 
and discrimination, taking care of this person and that person and 
the other person, training this person to be a great scientist, when 
he may not have it in him—I think they all ought to have a chance. 

Mr. Rizey. You are well known for having generous feelings. 

Mrs. Rooers. I agree with you 100 percent in having a simple bill. 

Mr. Ruiter. Thank you. Weare with you. 

Mrs. Rogers. I would like to have the Korean war bill continued, 
and I wish you would give me your advice on it. 

Mr. Riey. That is the crux of our statement. Well, no; we did 
not say the Korean war. 

I joined Mr. Haley a while ago, and you now, in saying it is new 
thinking so far as I am concerned, but offhand it seems to me that is 
the simple way to approach it. 

Mrs. Rocers. You have this person over here thinking this, and 
this candidate over here running for Presidency thinking that, and 
this person running for the Presidency thinking something else. It 
is extremely confusing, and I think it is terribly hard for the men 
going into the service. 

Mr. Ruzy. Language gets us into trouble, I think. So the simplest 
is the best. 

Mrs. Rogers. We are very glad to get your advice. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Kansas has a question. 

Mr. Grorcr. I would like to ask you, Mr. Riley: You said that no 
needs test should be a 7g to the veteran. Would you carry that 
over into the pension fe d, as well? I am thinking of World War I 
pensions. 

Mr. Ruxy. That is another question in itself. You would have to 
give mea little time to look at that one, surely. 

Wii ete iy offhand, I would say no; I do not think a needs test should 
applied. 

ial behest words, I do not think the benefits, under the veterans’ sys- 
tem, are so great that the amount that you receive—and I have had 
occasion lately to have some secondary experience in that field—is so 
important as to need to create a needs test. 

r. Grorar. Now, a number of committees, some of them appointed 
by the President, have determined that we are way behind in the field 
of education, probably at least a decade or more. In addition to bein 
of benefit to the veteran individually, do you not believe that this bi 
would be of great importance to the country as a whole? 

Mr. Riey. It certainly would elevate the intellectual level of the 
country, and I think it would have a chain reaction. 

Mr. Grorere. Thank you very much. 
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Mrs. Rogers. May I ask one question ? 

Are you going to have trouble providing the schools? 

Mr. Ritey. That is a very delicately balanced subject. I think the 
committee is meeting on that bill today. 

I do not know. I have not had a chance to take a reading with them 
today, Mrs. Rogers. But there is always difficulty. 

Mrs. Rogers. It is a terrific problem, I have found. 

Mr. Hater. No more questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. We were glad to have you before 
the committee this morning. 

Mr. Ritery. I hope I have contributed something worthwhile, at 
east. 

Mr. Harry. We are glad to have your advice and counsel. We al- 
ways need counsel and advice here in the Congress. 

Mr. Rizr. That is very kind of you. 

- Mr. Harry. Is there anyone here representing the Young Farmers 
of Virginia? 

Mr. Perrow was supposed to testify. He is not here? 

We have a communication from Senator Roman L. Hruska, of Ne- 
braska, enclosing a telegram from Governor Brooks of Nebraska. 
The letter and telegram will be inserted ir. the record at this point. 

(The letter and telegram follow :) 

U.S. Senate, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
February 23, 1960. 
Hon. E. TEAGUE, 


Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the hearings which your committee 
is undertaking today, I am sending for appropriate reference the enclosed tele- 
gram from the Governor of Nebraska, Ralph G. Brooks, 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Roman L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senator, Nebraska. 


LIncoLn, NEsR., February 17, 1960. 
RoMAN L. Hruska, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

With reference to committee hearings held on February 16 I again urge favor- 
able action in the matter of extending educational benefits to our youth who 
entered the armed services subsequent to January 31, 1955. Any assistance 
given these young men and women to improve their status through the medium 
of education and training represents an investment that will bear dividends 
in the continued progress and security of the Nation. 

Raten G. Brooks, 
Governor, State of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Rogers. What is the program for tomorrow ? 

Mr. Harry. Tomorrow you are to have the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office, and 
the National Association of State Approval Agencies. 

That completes the agenda for the day. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 o’clock, Friday, February 26, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1960 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 356, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn presiding. 

Mr. Dorn. The committee will come to order. 

The chairman of the committee has received a letter dated February 
26, 1960, enclosing statements by M. D. Mobley, executive secretary of 
the American Vocational Association; Dr. Kenneth E. Carl, director 
of the Williamsport Technical Inst‘tute, a division of the school dis- 
trict of the city of Williamsport, Pa.; Ray C. Perrow, president, 
Young Farmers of Virginia; and John Fusaro, Jr., Veteran of World 
War II, trained under Public Law 346 by the school district of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

his letter from the American Vocational Association, Inc., also 
requests that a statement by Cola D. Watson, State supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, State department of education, eaiadlian, ¥. 
be made a part of the record. 

Without objection, these statements will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements follow :) 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ENC., 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1960. 
Hon. Orn EB. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Enclosed are statements from the American 
Vocational Association which we hope you will include in the hearings on the 
veterans’ benefit bills, including S. 1138, now being considered before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. These statements include: 

1. Brief statement by M. D. Mobley, executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association. 

2. Statement by Dr. Kenneth BE. Carl, director of the Williamsport Technical 
Institute, a division of the school district of the city of Williasmport, Pa. 

3. Statement by Ray C. Perrow, president, Young Farmers of Virginia, Route 
3, Lynchburg, Va. 

4. Statement by John Fusaro, Jr., Veteran of World War II, trained under 
Public Law 346 by the school district of Philadelphia, Pa. 

We would also appreciate it if you would include the statement directly sub- 
mitted to your committee by Mr. Cola D. Watson, State supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, State department of education, Montpelier, Vt., along with the 
statements we are submitting herewith. Mr. Watson is a member of the AVA 
and his statement is in accord with the policies of our association. 
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We would like very much to be placed on your mailing list to receive six copies 
of the hearings when they come from press. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT FkOM THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. INO. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the 
American Vocational Association, representing approximately 30,000 vocational 
and practical arts educators in the United States, is on record favoring the 
passage of legislation to extend veteran educational benefits to those who served 
in the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. This action was taken at a 
business meeting of the house of delegates at an annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. In support of this position I am happy to submit in behalf of the 
association, the statements which follow. These statements are from those who 
have administered and who have benefited from educational programs conducted 
under previous acts providing educational benefits for veterans. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would insert this letter and the 
statements in the hearing. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mostey, Hwecutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. KENNETH BE. Cart, Director of THE WILLIAMSPORT TECHNICAL 
Institute, A Division or THE ScHoot District oF THE CITY OF WILLIAMs- 
PORT, PA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is indeed a pleasure to sub- 
mit the following statement on behalf of the American Vocational Association 
and the American Technical Education Association. My professional responsi- 
bilities at the Williamsport Technical Institute are concerned with the adminis- 
tration of an extensive program of vocational-techiical education of less than 
college grade. Many veterans have been enrolled in my school since the incep- 
tion of the veterans’ educational benefits program. The organization which I 
represent strongly urges the enactment of legislation to extend educational 
benefits to veterans serving during peacetime. : 

The Williamsport Technical Institute has developed from a small vocational 
department in the Williamsport High School, established in 1920, into a separate 
school which still handles the vocational high school students and in addition 
has a full-time enrollment of 941 adults. 

Since 1920, when we had a small program of training for the veterans of 
World War I, we have trained (and in many cases retrained) thousands of 
men and women for business and industry in skilled occupations where critical 
shortages exist. During the 1930’s we participated in educational training pro- 
grams with the WPA, NYA, and CCC in training and retraining of the unem- 
ployed. Relief clients were sent to us from many areas in Pennsylvania for this 
training and we found that even in the depression there were jobs in the midst 
of high unemployment, and we still believe this to be true. 

Many of our courses came into being during World War II when we worked 
around the clock training for the Army Signal Corps, the Navy, and the war 
industries that were desperately short of semiskilled, skilled and technical per- 
sonnel in the mechanical and electronic fields. 

All through these years we have been very much interested in the training 
and retraining of the physically-handicapped adults. Here we are probably the 
tergest facility for such training in the United States. Many States regularly 
send their handicapped and blind students to us for this training when they 
are unable to find suitable training facilities in their own States. 

We enrolled disabled veterans of World War II befcre Congress passed the 
GI bill in 1946. Naturally when this bill was passed we saw quite an influx of 
veteran students, both disabled and nondisabled. 

We presently are offering courses in the following fields: aviation mechani 
automotive, diesel, heavy construction equipment, carpentry and building con- 
struction, wood and metal patternmaking, electrical construction, industrial 
electronics, radio and television, welding, sheet metal, machine shop, toolmaking, 
plumbing, masonry, business, distributive education, agriculture, architectural 
drafting, mechanical drafting, structural drafting, tool and die design, office 
appliance repair, industrial power sewing, sign painting, neon sign fabrication, 
letterpress printing and offset-lithography. Some of these courses are on a 
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craftsman basis and others prepare for higher technical occupations. Much of 
this equipment has been secured from Government surplus, for which we will 
be eternally grateful. 

We maintain close relationships with business and industry. We always 
have, because we are not merely training our students—we are training them 
for existing jobs; we are rot merely giving courses—we are giving courses de- 
signed for the needs of today’s industries and they are continually being modi- 
fied as the requirements of industry change. 

While our adult courses are on a posthigh school level, they do not lead to a 
college degree, nor do they carry any college transfer credit at the present time. 
They do, however, lead to jobs. 

Our present adult full-time (30 hours per week) enrollment is as follows: 


Public Law 550 veterans 
Public Law 610 veterans 
Public Law 634 veterans 
Physically handicapped civilians 
Recent high school graduates and others 
Foreign students 
Blind 


Total 


Since the beginning of the World War II GI bill, we have enrolled 6,681 vet- 
erans of all types. Of this number, 1,138 have had service-connected disabilities, 
including the totally blind. 

We are proud of the veteran students we have had and now have enrolled. 
Most of them have proven to be excellent students. While we have not kept 
accurate records of the placement of all of our veterans, I can say that since 
January 1, 1957, we have graduated 735 veterans and all, to the best of our 
knowledge, have been placed or secured jobs on their own, in the occupation 
for which they were trained in or in an occupation related to their training. 

To the best of our knowledge, every disabled veteran whom we have trained 
in our school Jias been pla2ed in a position in the occupation for which he was 
trained or in a related ovcupation. This statement includes the totally blind 
veterans we trained in production machine operation. This statement may 
easily be checked by contacting the Veterans’ Administration office in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., through which office all veterans enrolled in our school are processed. 

The veterans we have had have applied themselves diligently to their studies. 
They have not been coming to school to collect checks from the Government. 
The Public Law 550 veterans feel that their educational allotment which is paid 
to them after they start to school is “their” money to pay their school costs and 
room and board. Since this money is usually insufficient to pay all costs and 
it costs them an additional sum of money beyond this allotment, they feel that 
they must “take home” some learning each day. In some cases, if the school 
did not live up to their expectations, they transferred to another school that did. 
The Korean Public Law 550 bill was an improvement over the World War Public 
Law 346 bill in this respect. 

In our local State employment office there were in March 1959, 4,200 people 
registered as unemployed. Of these, 1,902 were veterans, most of whom had 
no veteran educational entitlement, inasmuch as they served in the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955. In the State of Pennsylvania as of January 31, 1959, 
there were 446,754 unemployed people. Of this number, 128,115 were unemployed 
veterans. We do not know what percentage of these veterans have no educa- 
tional entitlement under the GI bill, but we may safely assume that a very large 
number of them lack the skills which are the passports to jobs in modern indus- 
try. Moreover, unless they soon receive the training necessary toward acquir- 
ing these skills, it will be too late, because as time goes on they will take on 
obligations of marriage and family, which will make it virtually impossible for 
them to gain the education they need to obtain worthwhile employment, and 
thus raise their economic level above that of the unskilled laborer, for which 
we are seeing a marked declining need in the employment picture. 

I should like to mention a survey I completed in June 1959 for the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry. I found that in Pennsylvania, with 
one-tenth of the unemployment of the United States in January 1959, we had 
jobs available. Through a survey of the 14 major labor market areas of Penn- 
sylvania I compiled a list of 228 occupations for which there were jobs open, 
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and 197 of these occupations were seeking people with less than college training 
but with very definite skills. All of these occupations were listed with the Penn. 
Sylvania State Employment Service. Jobs are going begging in the midst of 
serious unemployment. But, I emphasize—they are skilled jobs—jobs for which 
prior training or experience is a “must.” 

The answer surely is in training our unskilled, and perhaps equally, in retrain- 
ing those among our unemployed whose skills have become less important to our 
economy due to the swift changes that are taking place in our industries as a 
result of technological advancements and automation. 

Permit me to turn to the economic aspects of the situation. I speak only of 
Pennsylvania. From 1950 to 1958, a matter of 8 years, the taxpayers of this 
State paid almost one and a third billion dollars in unemployment compensation. 
During these same years a further $870 million was paid in direct relief by the 
department of public assistance. I could not attempt to calculate the loss to 
the State and the Nation by this state of affairs. An unemployed citizen pays 
few taxes. He takes from the pot rather than contributing to it. The skill of 
the worker is in a very real sense a brick in the foundation upon which the 
prosperity of our Nation is built. 

We are greatly concerned about our unemployment problem in Pennsylvania. 
We know the occupations we need to train for; we have surveyed the unem- 
ployed people and find that 65 percent of them are interested in learning a new 
occupation or further updating in their skills. We inventoried our educational 
facilities and the numbers that can be accommodated but we simply do not seem 
to be able to find the money that we need to do the job. We are hoping for 
some assistance from the national Congress in this problem. 

I believe that unless we educate our youth to their capacity, continually up- 
grade the skills of our present workers, and retrain those persons whose skills 
have become obsolete in our scientific and technical society, we will continually 
be faced with an ever-increasing expenditure for public welfare. 

We today are quite concerned with the numbers of our superior students that 
have been found are not continuing their education beyond the high school. 
Minnesota found, for example, of the 3,368 seniors in the class of 1950 whose 
test scores placed them in the top 15 percent of their class, more than 1,000 did 
not attend college. 

This Nation cannot afford the loss of many of our best minds by not carrying 
through with their training and education beyond the high school. We need 
them in our skilled occupations and in our technical fields. The extension of 
the veterans’ entitlements which you are considering is one method by which 
this country can educate further those who served their country, whether in 
war or peace. Not every veteran wants or needs an educational entitlement, 
but there are those who do want it and do need it. 

We hear comments by some people that Federal aid will lead to Federal con- 
trol of our schools. I have never heard such a comment concerning any veterans’ 
education benefits. 

In conclusion, the extension of the veterans’ educational entitlement which 
you are considering will make it possible for thousands of young men and women 
to obtain further education and training. This Nation cannot afford not to 
give these young people who have served their country well the opportunity to 
secure the education which will assure their entry into the economic life and 
prosperity of their country. 


STATEMENT BY Ray C. PERROW, PRESIDENT, YOUNG FARMERS OF VIRGINIA, ROUTE 3, 
LyNcHRBURG, VA, 


Mr. Chairman and members of committee, my name is Ray C. Perrow. I 
am a farmer in the Concord community near Lynchburg, Va., and a former 
president of the Young Farmers of Virginia, an organization of young farmers 
enrolled in vocational agriculture classes in the high schools. 

I am a veteran of World War II and, as one of some 20,000 Virginia veterans 
who received institutional on-farm training offered veterans of service in the 
Armed Forces during the past 12 years, I am happy to relate my experiences 
as a Young Farmer and to tell you how this type of training has benefited me. I 
am sure my story is no different from that of thousands of young farmers 
throughout our State and the Nation. 

Unlike most young farmers, I was born and spent my early years in the city. 
Although my family moved to the country when I was a young man, my father 
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did very little farming. He is a carpenter and is still engaged in this type of 
work. Upon completing high school, I enlisted in the U.S. Navy. After 3 years © 
in the Armed Forces, I returned to the farm. With my limited farm experience, 
-but with a desire to live and work on a farm, I realized I would need training 
in this field. I enrolled in the institutional on-farm training program for veterans 
at my local high school. While in this program, I determined more than ever 
to make farming my life’s work. I also found out how much one has to learn 
to be successful in the business of farming. 

With the instruction received in this program and with the advice and guid- 
ance of my teacher of vocational agriculture, I have been able to establish a 
grade A dairy farm. In 1952 I purchased a one-half interest in the home farm 
and in 1958 the other half. I now own 153 acres, and have a 36-cow herd. Ours 
is solely a family farm operation. I have continued to keep up to date in farm- 
ing methods and latest improved practices by attending Young Farmer classes 
regularly. Members of these classes are affiliated with the Young Farmers of 
Virginia, of which I served as president last year. Although this organization 
has no direct relationship to on-farm training for veterans, it is an outgrowth 
and one result of that program. A majority of our Young Farmer class members 
are veterans who received on-farm training under either Public Law 346 or 550. 
Without the training and benefits received from the veterans farm training pro- 
gram, I could not be farming today. I can name many others in this same 


ategory. 

I would like to give you a summary of accomplishments of veterans enrolled 
in institutional on-farm training in Virginia during 1953-54. Enrollment for 
this period was 1,469, which was many times smaller than the peak enrollment 
of 8,418 for 1949-50. I use figures for 1953-54 because during that year about 
half of the enrollment was made up of veterans training under Public Law 550 
and the remainder under other GI training provisions. 

Significant accomplishments of the 1,469 veterans in on-farm training classes 
in Virginia in 1953-54 are: 


Nunsber who were farmownors. 614 
Number breeding animals pu chased (dairy, beef, swine) 11, 080 
Number items made in school farm shop 11, 952 
Number farm soil conservation plans developed__ 638 
Number home orchards established_____.____-_-_-~- 529 
Number acres of pasture developed 7, 785 
Number tractors 553 
Number other farm machines purchased____-_-~~—-_ : 3, 284 
Number acres of forestry improved scnedh 1, 796 
Number new homes constructed___.__-- 200 
Number homes in which running water was installed 403 


Of course, some of the above would have been done if no training had been 
available; however, I know from experience that a major portion of these ac- 
complishments was a direct result of instruction and assistance made possible by 
our veterans’ training program. 

If training for veterans was important 12 years ago, it is even more important 
at the present time. Changes in the business of farming are taking place more 
rapidly than at any time in the history of our Nation. When a young man was 
called to serve in the Armed Forces 15 years ago, even if he served 4 years, farm 
practices and methods were changed very little while he was away from the 
farm. Now when a young man is called to serve his country, he will not even 
recognize many of the practices being conducted when he returns. It is no longer 
true that a farmer must know only how to perform a certain practice—he must 
also know why. In other words, science as well as mechanization has completely 
changed the farming picture. We hear much about the increased population 
that this country faces. We also hear that the need for young men in farming 
is decreasing. This may be true, but it is only part of the story. With increased 
mechanization and fewer but larger farms, the need for increased education and 
training opportunities for these young men who remain on the farm is greater 
than ever before. We in Virginia and throughout this Nation are not beginning 
to train the number of farm operator replacements needed. 

We are losing the ‘cream of the crop” in agriculture and will eventually face 
an extreme shortage of young men on farms. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
A young man is called to serve 2 years in the Armed Forces. He has probably 
been out of high school 2, 3, or 4 years, where he has made a small start teward 
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becoming established in farming. He has accumulated some assets in the farming 
business. When he goes into service he probably disposes of his livestock or 
whatever he may own as his share in a farming business. When he returns to 
the farm, adjustments have been made during his absence, the cost of starting 
to farm has advanced and new methods have been introduced. Rather than start 
all over again, he seeks employment elsewhere. 

Let’s take another case. A young man completes his high school training and 
would really like to become a farmer. He realizes that in a short while he will 
be drafted into the Armed Forces. Rather than spend that period trying to 
make a start in farming, he finds employment elsewhere and never returns to 
the farm. These examples illustrate how compulsory military service has 
reduced the number of outstanding young farmers continuing in the business 
of farming. 

We must maintain and increase our productive capacity in agriculture not 
only for our increased population but for national defense. Many specialized 
types of farming are coming into existence which require highly skilled and 
trained farm operators. We realize that it is most difficult for older farmers 
to adjust to change. It is, therefore, necessary that we keep our young men on 
the farm. We feel that making available certain educational and training 
benefits will induce more of our young men to stay on the farm. 

We realize that our country is not engaged in a military conflict and we hope 
it will never be. We understand that the purpose of the Serviceman’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 and related legislation since that time was to aid veterans 
of the armed services in making the necessary adjustments to civilian life. It 
was not simply a means of remuneration for serving their country in time of 
war. If this was true in 1944 and again in 1952, it should still be true in 1960. 
The adjustments in farming are much more difficult today than in either of the 
previous periods. 

In view of the invaluable contributions of the veterans’ training program to 
young farmer veterans of service in World War II and the Korean conflict, and 
in view of the continuation of the draft, we urge the enactment of legislation 
that will continue the benefits of this training for veterans of service in the 
Armed Forces who entered the service since January 31, 1955. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN Fusaro, JR., VETERAN OF WorLp Wark II, TRAINED UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 346 BY THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Gentlemen, I should first like to express my appreciation for the opportunity 
of being able to submit a statement to this committee and contribute in any way 
I can to further the extension of veterans’ benefits to those men entering the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. Perhaps the best way to demonstrate 
the benefits of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act is to become somewhat autobio- 
graphical. I feel that I was pretty much the average serviceman, and in giving 
my history it should present a rather fair picture. After attending the Phila- 
delphia public schools up to and including the second year of high school, I left 
to go to work. During these depression years it was difficult to find employment, 
and not possessing any particular skills, my first job was serving newspapers. 
I then worked as a delivery boy for a grocery chain, after which I became a 
busboy at the Philadelphia Cricket Club. For the 2 years immediately prior 
to my entry into the service I worked as a chauffeur. I cite these incidents of 
floundering around in the employment field primarily to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of having a trade or vocation. 

My 5 years in the Army were not particularly impressive. I served as tech- 
nician fifth class in the field artillery with the exception of 10 months spent in 
the hospital due to a truck accident. The major portion of my military career 
was spent in the United States. During the final year I was stationed in the 
South Pacific. 

Upon my separation from the service I was again faced with the problem so 
common to many other veterans. I had been married in 1943, and the question 
of a job was most vital. Here again my lack of specific training proved to be an 
almost insurmountable handicap. I finally obtained work in a machine shop as 
a shipper and stock boy—not a very promising future for a man 27 years of 
age. Now that the war was over, orders at the shop were few and I was faced 
with numerous layoffs. It was then that I decided to avail myself of the train- 
ing offered under the GI bill. 
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I enrolled in the carpentry course given at:the Edward Bok Vocational Tech- 
nical School by the school district of Philadelphia. It seemed that I had at last 
discovered a field in which I was not only interested, but where I actually en- 
joyed the training. For 24% years I learned the elements of carpentry with the 
associated instruction such as blueprint reading, shop mathematics, and shop 
English. At that time the veterans’ program of the school district of Philadel- 
phia was constructing homes for paraplegics and blind veterans, and our classes 
were transferred to this project. These 10 homes built entirely by veterans 
gave me most valuable training in the construction field, 

After completion of the course I worked with various contractors to gain as 
much experience as I could. In 1952 I obtained employment with the Philadel- 
phia Board of Public Education as a carpenter’s helper, and for the next several 
years I advanced through the various grades until I became a full-fledged car- 
penter. I was then selected to work as a draftsman in the office of the building 
department of the school district. At the present time my work consists of 
drawings and specifications for new buildings. 

While I have long since passed the date for further training under the GI bill, 
realizing the value of augmenting my abilities, I have enrolled in the Temple 
Technical Institute where I am studying architectural design and building con- 
struction. It is my intention to remain in my present field, advancing as far as 
Iam able. Thanks to the GI bill, the future of my wife and now two daughters 
looks much brighter than in the days before I entered the service. : 

I submit this statement not only to further the interests of veterans’ training, 
but to express my appreciation to the Government that has made all this possible 
for me. 


STATE oF VERMONT, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL DIvIsION, 
Montpelier, February 23, 1960. 
Hon. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I appreciate the invitation to appear before the 
committee to offer testimony on veterans’ education but I am sorry that it will 
be impossible for me to appear in person. 

I am very interested in this matter and I am pleased to submit herewith a 
a statement favoring the passage of legislation by the House of Representatives 
with provisions similar to those of 8. 1138. I hope that your committee will see 
fit to recommend passage of such legislation by the House of Representatives. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cota D. WATSON, 
State Supervisor, Agricultural Education. 


STATEMENT OF FAVORING THE PASSAGE OF LEGISLATION SIMILAR TO §. 1138, By Cota 
D. Watson, State SuPeRViISOR, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT 
Or EDUCATION, MONTPELIER, VT. 


As State supervisor of agricultural education in Vermont, I have been in 
charge of the institutional-on-farm training program in agriculture for veterans 
in the State since 1946. During the period, 1950 through 1954, I also served as 
chairman of the committee on veterans’ education in agriculture for the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association so have had an opportunity to become familiar with 
the operation and results of the institutional-on-farm training programs for vet- 
erans under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 377, 16, 894, and 550 on a national 
basis. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this statement to your Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs favoring the passage of legislation by the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives to provide readjustment assistance to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, similar to that pro- 
vided by S. 1138. I favor all readjustment assistance to veterans but shall, be- 
cause of my experience, address my remarks more specifically to the institu- 
tional-on-farm training phase of educational and vocational training assistance. 

The men and women who unselfishly gave their time and energy to the defense 
of our Nation by serving in its Armed Forces performed whatever duties were 
needed and these were seldom in keeping with their plans for the future. We 
all recognize that their lives were interrupted ; their education and training was 
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delayed. Passage of this legislation would allow them to take up where they 
left off before entering the armed services. 

This is not a new, untried program but is an extension of programs that have 
proven themselves. Several comprehensive studies have been made of the re- 
sults of institutional-on-farm training for veterans enrolled under the provi- 
sions of Public Laws 346, 377, and 16. The most comprehensive of these is a 
national study made by the AVA Committee on Research in the Education of 
Veterans and reported in 1952 as AVA Research Bulletin No. 5. The study cov- 
ered the 2-year period from January 1, 1949, through December 31, 1950, and, 
on a random sampling basis, included over 5,000 veterans enrolled in the pro- 
gram at that time. The primary purpose of the study was to determine the ex- 
tent to which veterans were becoming established in farming as a result of the 
training program. The results of the study show that during this period vet- 
erans’ farms increased in size, rates of production of all major crops and farm 
animals increased considerably, labor incomes and net worth increased, and 
many improved agricultural practices were adopted by veterans. Similar studies 
in various sections of the country have shown the same results. A detailed 
study * of the farm operations for 1949 and 1950 of 190 veterans in Vermont 
showed significant increases in labor incomes, net worth, productive man work 
units per farm, productive work units per man, and tons of milk produced per 
man. 

Few comparable studies have been made of the results of institutional-on- 
farm training for veterans enrolled under Public Law 550, but similar results 
ean be expected. Examples of outstandingly successful establishment in farm- 
ing as a result of institutional-on-farm training under Public Law 550 can be 
cited in any section of the country. I shall cite one that is representative from 
my own State. 

Donald EB. Lewis of Woodstock, Vt., was graduated from the 4-year vocational 
agriculture program at Woodstock High School during which he built up a 
small herd of purebred Jersey animals on the home farm. Following his release 
from the service, he purchased the balance of the Jersey herd, rented the 300-acre 
home farm, and enrolled in institutional on-farm training under Public Law 550 
in December 1956. Taking full advantage of this educational opportunity, he 
applied many improved production and management practices on the farm. In 
1957 his exhibits of grass silage, corn silage, and hay all took ribbons at the Ver- 
mont Farm Show. In 1958 he was selected as the Vermont Dairyman of the 
Year. The same year he was also selected as the New England Green Pastures 
in Winter winner. The latter is a very popular program in which most of the 
best farmers of New England participate. Success of the farm as a business 
operation was the main consiedration for both of these recognitions. There can 
be no doubt that institutional on-farm training has contributed largely to Mr. 
Lewis’ establishment in farming and that he will continue to be one of the out- 
standing dairy farmers of the Northeast. 

There has been a great revolution in the agricultural field in this country in 
the past few years. A young man can no longer take two horses and a plow 
and go out to earn a living from the soil. Science and mechanization have 
changed the structure of farming. Farms are increasing in size and complexity 
of management. Even though some fewer farmers will be needed in the future 
to produce the food and fiber needed by our ever-increasing population, those 
who have this responsibility must have had sound, thorough agricultural train- 
ing. The opportunity for young men in farming is excellent because of the rela- 
tively high average age of today’s farmers. A majority of the young men who 
are established in farming today are products of institutional on-farm training 
in agriculture. 

Time is of the essence to our youth. They have been left a rich heritage, but 
to enter and contribute to our vast economy, they must be prepared with all of 
the education and training they can possibly achieve. On the other hand, our 
high cost of living makes it necessary for them to assume productive work as 
soon as possible. The youth who are first trained for the work that best suits 
their capabilities and interests constitute a priceless asset for America’s economic 
and social security. 

Federal legislation which entitles a veteran to a period of education or train- 
ing equal to 11% times the duration of his service on active duty between Janu- 


1 Eaton, B. O., u lished thesis, 1952, “A Study of 190 Farm Veterans Enrolled 
‘arm Training Program in the State of Vermont,’’ Cornell 
ca, 
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ary 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, is highly commendable because, in order to achieve 
their prescribed objectives, many programs of education or training will require 
all of the time allowed. Institutional on-farm training is such a program. 

In final analysis, the strength and security of any nation is, to a large measure, 
dependent on: the ability of its agriculture to efficiently produce the food and 
fiber needed by its populace and industry; the technically trained manpower to 
support an automated industry ; and an educated populace capable of maintaining 
and expanding our national economy, security, and democratic ideals. 

If after 2 to 4 years in the armed services a young man finds that, because of 
responsibilities, he must go immediately to work without training, we have lost 
a potential farmer, scientific agriculutralist, engineer, technician, or scientist, 
Where are all these traned workers going to come from to maintain our national 
welfare? A program that will assure educational opportunity te our veterans 
holds great promise of meeting these needs. Furthermore, when one’s educa- 
tional program is interrupted by a period of time in the armed services, his expe- 
rience and contacts during this period of time are such that his career objectives 
may well be altered unless there is an opportunity for him to readily resume his 
educational program where he left off upon entering the service. 

Vocational educators throughout the country have a deep concern and interest 
in the potential that well educated veterans have for the future welfare of our. 
Nation and democratic ideals. This interest is evidenced by the resolution 
adopted by the American Vocational Association, the professional organization of 
vocational educators throughout the country, meeting in Chicago, IIL, on De- 
cember 10,1959. The resolution is as follows: 

“Whereas the education of veterans provided through Federal legislation has 
greatly helped veterans to become self-supporting contributing citizens; and 

“Whereas these benefits have been limited to those inducted into the Armed 
Forces prior to February 1,1955: Be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the AVA continue to support Federal legislation to extend 
educational benefits to all those veterans who have served honorably in the 
Armed Forces and who were inducted into the service on or after February 1, 
1955 ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the proposed educational benefit legislation for the said 
eold war veterans be similar in content to the educational benefit legislation 
extended to Korean conflict veterans under Public Law 550 and that this 
proposed legislation be the direct grant, not a loan type of scholarship,” 

We, in vocational education, have great confidence in the legislative branch of 
our Government. We know that this great body will make every effort to pass 
legislation that will best serve the individual citizen and the Nation as a whole. 
We strongly urge your enactment of legislation that will provide education and 
training benefits to veterans who serve in the Armed Forces of this country 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 


Mr. Dorn. Next I would like to submit and have inserted in the 
record a letter addressed to the chairman of this committee from 
Wendell P. Butler, superintendent of public instruction, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky partment of Education, which is dated 
February 24, 1960. 

(The information follows :) 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Frankfort, February 24, 1960. 
Hon. E. 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Teacue: It has come to my attention that your Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee will hold hearings on legislation to extend the education and train- 
ing benefits to those people who entered the service after the January 31, 1955, 
delimiting date. 

These men have served and are serving in all the troubled areas of the world. 
They have trained with the most dangerous weapons and vehicles of war. Some 
of the places could become hot-war spots in a moment’s notice. These men have 
had no choice but to serve, since the compulsory military law is in effect. 

The training programs under the GI bill have increased the educational and 
skill levels of our people and have helped boost our economy to an alltime high. 
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I must join with the many outstanding individuals and groups in our State 
and urgently request that your committee act immediately in bringing this 
legislation into position for enactment in this Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


WENDELL P. Butter, 
Superintendent, Public Instruction. 


Mr. Dorn. The chairman has received a letter from Mr. Marcus V. 
McWaters, president, Louisiana Vocational Association. 

‘Without objection, this letter, which is dated February 24, 1960, 
will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Hammond, La., February 24, 1960. 
Hon. E. TEAGvueE, 


Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The Louisiana Vocational Association vigorously 
supports legislation to authorize education and training benefits for veterans who 
first entered the military service after January 31, 1955. It is our understanding 
that hearings on this important legislation will begin shortly before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Our organization is made up of over 1,000 teachers, supervisors, directors, and 
other school officials in vocational education, who work in the public schools of 
Louisiana, As such, we have had an opportunity to observe the wonderful results 
achieved through the education and training program for veterans of World War 
II and of the Korean conflict. Many thousands of well-trained personnel have 
been added to the available labor force in Louisiana as a result of these pro- 
grams. We feel that as long as our national policy dictates a continued military 
draft that those who are required to serve should be, in part, compensated for 
the disruption of their educational and employment goals and plans. We know 
of no programs that could more effectively do this and at the same time serve 
the needs of the Nation than a continuation of the education and training pro- 
gram similar to that provided for World War II and Korean veterans. 

We trust that you will continue to support this legislation and that final en- 
actment will be realized during the present session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marcus V. McWartTers, President. 


Mr. Dorn. The chairman of the committee has received a letter 
dated February 23, 1960, from Severo Martinez of the Employment 
Security Commission, New Mexico State Employment Service. 

Without objection, this letter will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION, 

New Mexico State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 

4 Santa Fe, N. Mez., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TEAGUE: I am writing to urge your support on Senate bill 1138, 
the cold war veterans’ bill, which you are aware will affect numerous ex-service- 
men that have had service subsequent to January 31, 1955. 

I have been approached by numerous interested personnel by virtue of my po- 
sition as manager of the local State employment service office, post commander 
of VFW Post 2951, and as commanding officer of a National Guard unit in this 
area. Westrongly urge your support of this bill. 

Yours very truly, 


SEVERO MARTINEZ. 


Mr. Dorn. The chairman has received a letter dated February 23, 
1960, from Paul Breit, director of the Los Angeles Institute of In- 
dustrial Science. 
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Without objection, this letter will be made a part of the record. 
(The letter follows :) 


Los ANGELES INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 23, 1960. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Congressional Building, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sir: We note with interest that a bill extending veteran benefits to 
cold war vets is now in committee and soon to be taken into consideration. 

In this period of emphasis on the necessity of encouraging our younger people 
to greater endeavor in education, I should like to lend my voice to the many who 
are urging greater educational opportunities for the younger generation. 

Aside from the many immediate tangible benefits which would accrue from 
such a program, we want to point out the justice of affording educational oppor- 
tunities to young people, many of whom because of time devoted in the armed 
services were not able, later on, to resume their education. We strongly feel 
that such individuals should be encouraged to resume training for civilian life 
and to increase their educational background. 

We urge that bill S. 1138 be sent to the House and that appropriate legisla- 
tive action be taken. . 


Yours truly, 
Pavut Brerr, Director. 


Mr. Dorn. The chairman has received a letter dated February 23 
1960, from Adele Margulies, registrar of the California Institute of 
Tool Engineering. 

Without objection, this letter will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter follows :) 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TOOL ENGINEERING, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 23, 1960. 
Congressman OLIN TPAGUE, 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Congressional Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sie: It has come to my attention that bill S. 1138 is now in committee 
and is soon coming up for consideration. 

As registrar in a trade technical school, I cannot help but be cognizant of the 
great benefits which have derived from educational opportunities which were 
extended to war veterans who entered training into the armed services prior 
to January 1955. Many of these people are now in responsible positions 
throughout industry and are enjoying the fruits of an educational background 
which might not have been possible except for veteran training rights which 
had been extended to them. 

It is for this reason that I feel that others who have entered the services 
since January 1955 are being unduly discriminated against, in that they also 
have devoted part of their youth to the services of their country. 

In the interests of fair play I hope that you will do your utmost to see that 
this bill will be passed. ; 

Yours very sincerely, 
ADELE Mareuties, Registrar. 


Mr. Dorn. The chairman has received a een dated February 
25, 1960, from Robert De Marta, Daly City, Calif. 
Without objection, this telegram will be made a part of the record. 
(The telegram follows :) 

San Francisco, Cauir., February 25, 1960. 
Congressman BE. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Drafted in armed services in 1957, served to 1959. Now attending morning 
college. Working 40 hours week afternoons and weekends to support self, wife 
and two children. Study time and income inadequate. Please support Yarbor- 
ough Senate bill 1138 to help veterans prepare themselves for useful citizenship. 

ROBERT DE MARTA. 
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Mr. Dorn. And the chairman of the committee has also received a 
telegram from Paul Breit, director of the Los Angeles, Calif., Insti- 
tute of Industrial Sciences. 

Without objection, this telegram will also be made a part of the 
record. 

(The telegram follows :) 


Los ANGELES, CaA.ir., February 26, 1960. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 


House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Gentlemen, we urge that cold war vets bill, Senate bill 1138, be taken out of 
committee and voted upon to extend educational benefits to persons whose educa- 
tion was interrupted due to services to their country. This will help to rectify 
existing inequalities and will serve to raise educational levels throughout the 


PAUL Brett, 
Director, Los Angeles California Institute. 


Mr. Dorn. Our first witness this morning will be Congressman 
Carl Elliott from Alabama. 

Mr. Elliott, we are delighted to have you appear before the com- 
mittee. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Ex.sorr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the qrivus 
of appearing here. I support legislation to extend the benefits of the 
GI bill of rights to all who serve in our Armed Forces. ~ 

First, I want to pay my respects to you, Mr. Chairman Teague, 
for your distinguished work in the field of veterans legislation. The 
veterans of America, and indeed the Nation as a whole, are now bene- 
fiting from the outstanding job you did in writing the education and 
training program for Korean veterans. 

Also, I recall the fact, Mr. Chairman, that you conducted an ex- 
haustive study of the World War II education and training programs 
for veterans, and out of that study came one of the most significant 

ieces of legislation to pass the Congress in many years—the Korean 

I bill. I recall, too, your able work on the war orphan’s education 
bill. I have been proud to follow your leadership in this legislative 
field, and I am proud of the fact that I was privileged to serve with 
you on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the 81st and 82d Congresses. 

I want to say that no Member of Congress has been more closely 
associated with or made a greater Posie ther ke to the education of 
veterans than has the chairman. I know that you will give the legis- 
lation now before this committee your most careful attention, and I 
am confident that when a bill is reported by the committee that it 
will be correct in philosophy as well as technically correct. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the bills now before your committee is m 
own bill, H.R. 6464. It is patterned closely after the GI bills for the 
veterans of World War Il and the Korean war. I was one of the 


. sponsors of the Korean GI bill. 


a 
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Nation. 

Sincerely, 


ie 
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The bills before you provide, as did those acts, for three types of 
assistance: (1) Educational and vocational training; (2) vocational 
rehabilitation training for veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties; (3) guaranteed and direct loan assistance for (a@) the purchase 
of homes, including homes on farms, and (6) farmlands, livestock, 
and machinery that are used in farming operations conducted by the 
veteran. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the adoption of the legislation now 
before this committee. The legislation is justified because it provides 
fair treatment for all; it is justified because our young men serve 
under a forced draft and therefore their lost time in civilian life 
should result in some advantages to make it up. They should be 
assisted to readjust to civilian life with a minimum of personal 
problems. 

But, more than anything else we must weigh the provisions of this 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act from the standpoint of its 
effect on the national welfare. 

From the standpoint of Government cost, it amounts to only a tem- 
porary expenditure. I am confident that this act, along with its 
predecessors, will pay for itself. The Veterans’ Administration has 
said that veterans trained under the GI bill of rights have raised their 
income level to a point where they are paying $1 billion a year more 
in taxes than they would have paid had they not received education 
and training. 

This bill will have an impact on our national economy by virtue of 
increasing the earning power of the individuals who receive training 
which in turn increases their ability to contribute to the productive 
forces of our economy. 

It will have an impact on our national defense by increasing the 
knowledge and skills of our people. Men drafted today who serve on 
active duty for 2 years must then serve an additional 3 years in the 
Reserve. The value of the man who serves 2 years active duty, and 
who has a college or vocational education, is much greater than the 
man who serves only 2 years. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I think we must remember the fact that 
our present draft law does not compel national service from all young 
men. In actual operation, the draft exacts from one man consider- 
able sacrifices in time and loss of earning power, and this same law 
makes it possible for the young man, who because of more fortunate 
circumstances, does not have to ‘fulfill any milita obligation. Ifa 
young man has the financial resources that enable him to enroll in 
college, then he can be exempted from military service. As it stands 
this places an undue burden on the young man who does not have 
comparable resources. It seems inconsistent to me that we would 
exempt one young man because he has the money to go to college, and 
then at the same time deny these educational benefits to the young 
man who does go into military service and does complete his 2-year 
obligation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the more education we can 
provide for America’s young men and women the stronger America 
will be. As H. G. Wells wrote, “Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catastrophe.” 
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The veterans readjustment assistance bills before you simply pro- 
vide for an investment. The legislation is an expression of faith in 
America’s young men and women. It is a living insurance program 
for the future. 

I strongly support this (i uemigneny Mr. Chairman, and urge this 
committee to give it a favorable report. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of appearing today. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr, Elliott, for your statement. 

We will next hear from Hon. William H. Meyer, Congressman at 
Large, State of Vermont. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testi 
in favor of the GI bill legislation now under consideration by this 
committee. I am generally in accord with the principles of assist- 
ance embodied in the related bills before you. e proposed educa- 
tional and job-training assistance, vocational rehabilitation help, and 
loan assistance to post-Korean veterans would help to remedy the 
inequities which exist under our present draft law and would be a 
tee ante move toward easing the transition from Army to civilian 

e. 

Along with many others, I have spoken before concerning the in- 
equities of our present draft system. I do not intend to take the time 
here to discuss these in detail, but I do want to point out that I 
strongly favor adequate pay scales for inductees and men in the lower 
ranks of the armed services. 

If such wages were comparable to those received in civilian life, we 
might be able to recruit on a volunteer basis for all branches of the 
armed services and certainly would have higher reenlistment rates. 
This would provide better defense for the country and possibly pro- 
mote economy in the long run. 

Actually, I recommend a just system that would eliminate the need 
for the special benefits now proposed. However, such changes have 
not been made and until they are and as long as the draft is con- 
tinued, I believe that we have a moral responsibility to support legis- 
lation of this type. Such assistance is not a giveway to veterans; 
it is merely delayed payment for services rendered. It is simple jus- 
tice to those who serve our country. 

Only a small percentage of the young men eligible for the draft are 
sictuadly called. The oa of manpower is growing, as more young 
men reach draft age each year. 

For those who are drafted, the interruption of studies and plans 
for a career is a serious matter. The draftee is put at a serious disad- 
vantage compared with those who stay on in their jobs or in schools. 
The salary of the draftee is so low that saving for the future must be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

In addition, it has been noted that the draft is often discriminatory 
against those from less well-to-do families; the boy who must drop out 
of school in order to earn future tuition is subject to the draft, while 
the more affluent are deferred through college and graduate school 
until past the 26-year age limit. 
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Enactment of legislation providing educational and loan assistance 
to post-Korean veterans would be a positive step toward correcting 
these ie, ueTe The educational and vocational help would make 
additional training feasible for veterans who had no outside funds. 
In addition, a very real benefit resulting from such a program would 
be the wae Seip of the educational position of our country. 

I would like to take a moment to point out the importance of pre- 
vious legislation of this type in Vermont. There are approximately 
26,000 World War II veterans, 13,000 Korean veterans, and 3,000 
veterans of both Korea and World War II in Vermont. Approxi- 
mately 21,500 of these veterans have participated in the educational 
and vocational training programs previously authorized. 

I also endorse provisions to assist veterans by direct loans and loan 
guarantees for buying homes, farms, and livestock and farming equip- 
ment. 

In summation, I would say that I prefer a more comprehensive 
solution to peacetime GI problems but that I must support these pro- 
posals in lieu of better ones because the circumstances demand that 
action be taken. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. Meyer. 

We will now hear from Representative Melvin Price of Tllinois. 

We are delighted, Mr. Price, to have you with us this morning. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN PRICE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate your courtesy in 
granting the cs ae to me of testifying on this bill that would extend 
to veterans of our cold-war period some of the advantages and recom- 
= all of us were glad to see extended to servicemen during World 

ar II and during the Korean conflict. 

I suppose that this bill, on which the other te has acted favor- 
ably, might be labeled controversial, since anything about which 
human beings disagree, however reasonable their differences, may be 
accorded that dubious and unhappy term. It would be a great pity 
if we allowed the label to interfere with our analysis of the merits of 
the hg These merits, in my: viewpoint, are substantial and com- 
manding. 

What is it that the measure sugegsts? It is simply that those young 
men who are either drafted into or enlist in our Armed Forces during 
this period of international tension be extended certain benefits in 
recompense for the interruption of their normal lives to serve the 
needs of their country. 

I do not say that it is improper for their lives to be interrupted. 
When the Nation and society that have guarded their upbringing 
need their help in return, it is entirely correct that they be called 
upon, 

The fact remains that service is not universal and that the call 
to service, for those who are drafted and very often for those who 
volunteer, involves an element of compulsion. We are not dealing, 
in considering this bill, primarily with professionals who wish to 
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make a military career. We are dealing with citizen soldiers, sailors, 
or airmen. Our society is picking them out and making it incumbent 
upon them, either literally or by powerful persuasion, to leave civilian 
life temporarily for the country’s purposes. And, as all know, this 
obligation does not strike with ale force on all our young men. 

It seems to me no more than equitable that our Government should 
seek to equalize matters. Indeed, it would seem that the moral argu- 
ment for equalizing things is very strong. 

What. does the Dill offer? The same type of advantages offered 
those in wars—a chance of an education, of a business or farm or 
home-buying opportunity on somewhat more generous terms than 
those obtainable in the marketplace. The direct-grant element would 
be confined to disability and to schooling, and any veteran drawing a 
college grant. would be compelled to maintain himself in the top half 
of his college class. The remainder of the program envisages peseee 
ily loans—repayable advances to assist in business ventures or housing 
of which the principal of loans would come back 100 percent to the 
Treasury, along with interest—and interest items seem to be mount- 
ing these days on GI loans as well as others. 

a cannot see how it can be argued that it was right for us to vote 
GI benefits during the wars and wrong for us to vote these generally 
similar benefits, although less generously, to those compelled to serve 
during a period of so-called peace that is really tension ridden and 
difficult. 

It is argued that a better program would be adoption of an educa- 
tional loan program applicable to veterans and nonveterans alike. 
This may very well be true—but does anyone believe that this Con- 
gress is about to approve such a program or that, if we did, it would 
survive the opposition of the Bureau of the Budget? We know that 
it would not; we know that no such bill is going to become law. I 
do not see why we should have to let this bill die merely because in 
a purely hypothetical sense some other unattainable system would 
make it unnecessary. What this bill offers veterans of the cold war 
is something they can use in the here and now—not pie in the sky— 
and it is justified to them as a matter of equity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. Price. 

Our last congressional witness this morning is Representative Abra- 
ham J. Multer of New York. 

It is a pleasure to have you here with us this morning, Mr. Multer, 
and you may p 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, thank 
you for giving me the opportunity to appear in support of H.R. 4807. 
As you know, this bill would provide vocational rehabilitation, edu- 
cation and training benefits, and loan guarantees for those individuals 
called upon to.serve during the cold war. 

You are also aware, I am sure, of the many efforts made by the 
Congress and by the Armed Forces to attract adequate manpower into 
our military services. Many reasons have been advanced concerning 
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the inability of the services to attract and retain, on a voluntary basis, 
sufficient personnel to supply the manpower requirements of our cur- 
rent military commitments. It is iy nadeaneiey to induct men into 
the service. The number of individuals drafted during recent months 
is not impressive. However, there is no record of the number of indi- 
viduals who, because of the draft, elect to volunteer for service. This 
bill makes no distinction between those who, because of the draft, vol- 
unteer for service and those who, waiting until the final day, are actu- 
ally inducted. Benefits proposed by sp bill should be available, with- 
out distinction, for all eke serve. 

There are many arguments in opposition to this legislation. 

Such arguments, in my opinion, fall within five major categories. 
First, there are those who oppose this legislation because of the cost. 
This group, not yet having fully analyzed the statistics published by 
the Veterans’ Administration, look at the estimated $500 million an- 
nual cost of these benefits. And yet, data from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration shows conclusively that veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict, as a result of educational benefits, have increased 
their income levels so that they now pay, in additional income taxes, 
over $1 billion annually into the Treasury of the Nation. At this 
rate the entire cost of GI benefits will be paid, by those who received 
them, within the next few years. Thus, the initial cost, over a few 
short years, will be more than paid into the Treasury. 

A second group of individuals oppose this legislation because of the 
small number who are actually subjected to induction. This group 
fails to recognize that many individuals facing induction, voluntarily 
enlist. Others, offered choice assignments, volunteer for service. For 
this reason the actual number entering military service because of the 
draft is unknown. This group fails to consider the entire problem. 
They refuse to face up to our national obligation—an obligation to 
every individual—not merely an obligation to groups large enough to 
exert political pressure. 

A third group opposes this legislation on the basis that such benefits 
will induce trained personnel, personnel who have been in the service 
for the required 2-year period, to leave the service and accept benefits 
offered by this legislation. It is true that some individuals failed to 
reenlist so that they could avail themselves of GI benefits. It is also 
true that such individuals provided, and still provide, a pool of 
trained manpower, better trained, in some cases, because of the higher 
educational level attained as a result of educational benefits. These 
individuals are available if needed, for the security of our country. 
They may be lost to the military services; but only temporarily; such 
loss may cause concern to the services; they may not be available on 
a full-time basis; but they are available for the security of this Nation 
and they can, and will, provide trained manpower if or when needed. 

A fourth group opposes this legislation because it provides benefits 
not heretofore provided for the peacetime soldier who faces none of 
the hazards of war. This group points out that such benefits have in 
the past been reserved for those who served during periods of war. 
This group maintains that the peacetime inductee can anticipate the 
draft and plan accordingly. They say such planning was not possible 
by the wartime GI. 
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‘This group points out that an individual can effectively postpone 
being drafted by attending school, or by enrolling for the 6 months’ 
training program. This legislation does not seek to change the law 
with respect to methods which can be used to delay, and in some cases, 
actually thwart military service. This legislation is designed to pro- 
vide benefits for those who for one reason or another do not delay 
or postpone their obligatory services. To be a “draft dodger or 
patriot” is often a dilemma of a college student. Let us not continue 
to penalize those who choose to be patriots. 

fis true that peacetime draftees do not face the hazards of war. 
It is also true that of the millions of men who were called into the 
service during World War II and the Korean conflict only a small 
number were actually involved in combat. And yet the GI bill did 
not distinguish between those who served in actual combat and those 
who “also” served. 

The cold war has not yet ended. Men are still being inducted into 
eo service. They too serve and deserve the benefits provided in this 

ill. 

Finally, a number of individuals object to this legislation because 
there is no clear showing of need, that educational benefits should be 
provided for all individuals who have the capability and desire to 
continue their education. I agree and will support any measure which 
is designed to increase the educational level of our Nation. Such 
legislation is a must. 

But the Congress has not yet enacted legislation broad enough to 
provide sufficient opportunities for the educational advancement of 
all our younger citizens. The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 was a step in the right direction. I am sure it will provide op- 

rtunities for many of our youths to attain higher education. 

egislation here proposed will not conflict with the objectives of that 

act. It will supplement the provisions of that law. It will encour- 
age individuals to volunteer for service so that they can pay for their 
education by serving our country. This legislation will ¢ early and 
unmistakably serve as notice to all our youth that their obligations 
to serve their country is not a one-way proposition—that those who 
serve in the cold war are not forgotten by a grateful nation. 

There are many other arguments against this legislation and I am 
sure you gentlemen have already heard most. of them. I will not take 
any more of your time to point out the invalidity of them. I am 
sure, in your consideration of this bill, you will clearly see that those 
objections are not founded on a careful analysis of the benefits derived 
4 the Nation from the GI bill of rights. Instead, if I may, I would 
like to point out that many of the educators of our Nation are in 
favor of this bill. I would also like to point out some of the benefits 
derived by the Nation from benefits provided by the GI bill of rights. 
I feel that the same, or similar benefits, will accrue from enactment 
of H.R. 4807. 

The most important benefit to be derived from enactment of this 
bill seems to me to be our keeping faith with the youth of the Nation: 
The current draft law and obligatory service hang as a shadow over 
the youth of our country. Many are called, without their consent, to 
serve in the cold war. To them service is real. To them 2 years di 
placement from their friends and jobs places them at a disadvantage 
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in their struggle for a place in our competitive society. They resent 
this Dendy alae They often feel they have been rejected. On re- 
turn to civilian life they must once more be recognized. They must 
compete with those who are not called. Enactment of this bill will 
assist those individuals to find their place in our society. It will ex- 
press, in no uncertain terms, the appreciation of this Nation to those 
who also served. It will assure such individuals an opportunity to 
complete favorably with those who managed to stay behind. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to point out that passage of 
this bill will increase the educational level of our country and provide, 
in the long run, further revenue for the Nation. 

All of you are familiar with the number of veterans who took 
advantage of the GI bill. All of you are aware that the increased 
earning capacity of such veterans will in a few years pay in addi- 
tional income taxes, for the entire program. An increase in the 
educational level of the Nation, a benefit national in scope, a benefit 
to enable us to compete with other world powers in scientific fields, 
is vital to our survival. 

The program advocated here, like the GI bill, will increase the edu- 
cational level of our Nation; it will provide educational oP rtunities 
for those who are called to serve in the cold war; it wi Piitonise 
and provide some means of restitution for those who, for 2 years, 
are called away from their jobs and friends; and it will, over the 
years, provide additional revenues offsetting, in no small way, the 
expenditures required. 

am certain that after careful consideration this committee will 
favorably report this much needed legislation. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, Mr. Multer. 

Our next witness this morning is from Fleet Reserve Association, 
Comdr. Fred J. Scanlan. 

Mr. Scanlan, will you come forward, please? 

I notice you have a rather brief statement, but please feel free to 
take as much time as you so desire. 

I think you represent a great association and we want you to feel 
absoutely at home and give us the benefit of any thinking you or your 
association might have, Mr. Scanlan. 


STATEMENT OF COMDR. FRED J. SCANLAN, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Commander Scanian. I am speaking on S. 1138. 

Mr, Chairman, and members of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, my name is Fred J. Scanlan, lieutenant commander, U.S. Navy, 
retired, representing the Fleet Reserve Association. 

I am speaking as a representative of the more than 50,000 career 
enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps in favor of the 
amendment which would grant an extension to the period covered in 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to include post- 
Korean conflict service. 

My association in its 1959 annual national convention urged i, a 
for such legislation as may be proposed. Many of our career enlisted 
personnel who have been discharged and reenlisted for continuous 
service to complete the necessary time for transfer to the Fleet Reserve 
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or to the retired list of the Navy or Marine Corps have lost those bene- 
fits already. Enlisted personnel who have received the so-called uncon- 
ditional discharges in the past 4 or 5 years have been denied the right 
to pursue such courses of education under the rulings of the Veterans’ 
Administration in the operation of the present law. This uncondi- 
tional discharge is one whereby the enlisted man is discharged upon 
the expiration of his enlistment without the obligation of reenlistin 
immediately to continue his chosen career. He does reenlist immedi- 
ately but by the operation of the law he is denied such educational 
benefits. With the passage of this law, amending the present law, his 
education benefits will be continued, 

We believe that the passage of this bill will aid and further pro- 
mote the opportunities for the young veteran returning to civil life 
to ye a course in higher education, with some assistance from the 
U.S. Government. We earnestly recommend passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorer. Commander Scanlan, I know you have a wonderful 
organization in the Kansas City area. 

ommander Scanuan. That is right. 

Mr. Grorce. Fred Belke out there, you know, has done a lot of 
work for the Fleet Reserve. 

Commander Scanian. Yes, sir, I know him. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you feel that our educational system, our standards 
of education today, are much farther behind than they should be? 
You do, do you not? . 

Commander Scantan. I believe that the veterans’ assistance in fur- 
thering the education of young veterans after completion of service 
has certainly increased our educational facilities in this country. 

Mr. Georee. Yes. It has been estimated, I think, it is 113,000 
scientists, 180,000 doctors, 230,000 schoolteachers that we gained out 
of the two GI bills—— 

Commander Scanian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. We might not otherwise have had. If that same per- 
centage or similar percentage was to be evident in this law, if it should 
become law, it would not only be a benefit to many veterans but to 
the country asa whole, is that correct ? 

Commander Scantan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. Have you gone into the cost of this bill? Have you 
examined it ? 

Commander Scanian. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Grorcr. This pays, I think, $110 a month which now would 
amount to about the $78 which it was under the old 1952 act. 

Commander Scanian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Georce. So the cold war boys would not be getting near the 
benefits that the boys got under the older bills. 

Commander Scanian. That is true; yes, sir. 

- Mr. Grorcr. So when someone says, “Well, why give these nonwar 
or ott war boys as much as we gave the others,” we are not doing it, 
are we? 

Commander Scanian. Not in effect ; no, sir. 

Mr. Grorer. Are you familiar with the President’s committee and 
various committees that have gone into the entire educational field ? 
Commander Scanuan. Not entirely; no, sir. I have read of them. 
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Mr. Georer. You realize that all of them have found as to educa- 
tion, we need school buildings, we need schoolteachers, we need scien- 
tists and engineers and practically everything in the field of education. 
Do you feel that if this bill should become law that would help rectify 
the situation considerably ¢ 

Commander Scanian. I believe it would. It would help many 
people who could otherwise not go to college at all. 

r. Groree. It would be an incentive for those who drop out and 
are out a year or two to return. In other words, it would set them 
apart and give them sufficient prestige so they would not mind return- 
ing behind the rest of the students ? 

ommander Thatisright. The age grou 

Mr. Grorex. If I am not mistaken I think it is 140,000 schoolteachers 
we are short now. If this measure would become law and produce 
that many or half that many, it would certainly help. Do you agree 
with that ? 

Commander Scanuan. I do. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course I hate to compare our system with Russia 
but apparently we are not educating our people as fast or as seriousl 
as the Communists, according to reports. you think if this bill 
should become law it would help us in the cold war? 

Commander Scanian. I believe it would. Yes, sir; I think our 
military machine has become more complicated and requires higher 
educated people to operate it than we had 30 or 40 years ago. And 
I think quite frequently we might find some of these people comin 
back in the service again when they are 24 or 25 in the commissio 

ades. 

“an Groree. Do you have any experience of GI’s who have under- 
taken a course in education and changed and dropped out and then 
want te come back and can’t ? 

Commander Scanian. Come back in the service, sir? 

Mr. George. No. Come back into the field of education, because 
f —_ been out too long and they are denied the privilege of the 

I bill? 

Commander Scanian. I have run into numerous ones whose edu- 
cations were interrupted by military service, who have gone back to 
college in their late 40’s in some cases. 

Mr. Groree.. What I was thinking of was someone who completed 
his hiteh in the service, then undertook some program in education 
and possibly got married and for some reason or other could not com- 
plete it under the rules of the agency or under the law. 

Commander Scanian. I have run into a few of those who could not 
i 3A their education because of economic reasons, having been 
married. 

Mr. Grorce. Then when they want to come back and take advan 
of the GI bill, they cannot because they have had too many changes in 
their program or something of that sort %. 

Commander Scanian. That is right. 

Mr. Dorn. Commander, this is Congressman Everett of Tennessee. 

This is Commander Scanlan of the Fleet Reserve Association. 

Mr. Evererr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grorce. I just want to ong tren you on your message to us, 
Commander, and appreciate you being here and I know the gentle- 
man to my right does, too. 
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Mr. Dorn. Commander, you do not have any thinking here today 
concerning S. 1138 by Senator Yarborough. I notice your testimony 
here more or less is amending the present law. 

Commander Scanian. Generally. Nothing in particular; no, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Public Law 550 has corrected, most of the abuses under 
the old GI educational training bill followed in World War II. I 
was just wondering if you had any thinking on how you might stop 
some minor abuses of older people who have been 20 or 25 years in the 
service and then who enroll in some college. I know some of them of 
course do that with the best of intentions and possibly by taking a 
refresher course and brush up and would be of great service in the 
field of teaching. But also in some cases I am sure it is like a Member 
of Congress retiring at age 62, draw his retirement and then enroll in 
a course on political science or how to win elections or something like 
that. That would be a joke. 

Commander Scanan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. So something like that takes place when you go into 
college and see these men 55 or 60 years old sitting in there drawing 
this money. So you do not have any recommendations on that phase 
of it. You know it is a hard thing to write in law to govern that. 
I think things like that really should be up to a man’s conscience and 
the individual. If he feels he could be of service to the country maybe 
he should take a course of education. But just to draw the money is 
a terrible thing and there is an abuse in the program, I think. d 
it is being done. 

Commander Scanuan. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Dorn. Con man Everett, do you have any? 

Mr. Everetr. No questions. 

Mr. Dorn. Commander, we do appreciate so much your coming and 
we do have the highest regard for your great Reserve Association and 
this will be made a part of the record. 

Cominander Scanztan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you somuch. 

Our next witness, gentlemen of the committee, is Hon. Phillip S. 
aoa Assistant Director for Legislative Reference of the Bureau 

t 


e 
Mr. Hughes, we are glad to have you. 
Please feel free to proceed and say anything that is on your mind. 


tage you have a prepared statement, a brief one. Just go right 
a 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP S. HUGHES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Huenes. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do appreciate this 
opportunity to present the views of the Bureau of the Budget regard- 
ing the vocational rehabilitation, the educational and vocational train- 
ing, and the home and farm loan guarantee and direct loan benefits 
proposed for peacetime ex-servicemen by S. 1138. 

These proposed benefits raise some extremely important issues of 
policy, not only with respect to the ex-servicemen directly affected, but 
my rom the standpoint of national education, defense, and budgetary 

jectives. 
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The bill would provide essentially the same benefits for peacetime 
service that the Korean GI bill provided for wartime service and its 
total cost would be high—an estimated $3.2 billion through fiscal 1973. 
There would be two principle differences from the Korean program: 
First, in the educational benefits area, loans to a college student are to 
be substituted for grants after the student’s first year in college if he 
fails to place in the upper half of his class. The loan would, however, 
be forgiven if he finally finishes in the upper half in the year when 
receiving a loan. Second, in connection with home and farm loans, a 
fee of one-half of 1 percent would be charged the ex-servicemen to 
help cover losses. 

e are in agreement that vocational rehabilitation should be author- 
ized for peacetime ex-servicemen who have substantial service- 
connected disabilities. The President has recommended that such a 
program be established. The vocational rehabilitation benefits pro- 
posed in S. 1138 will add up to $19 million annually to the costs of 
the substantial program of benefits already provided to peacetime ex- 
servicemen, pak in our view, will adequately discharge the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to them as their employer. 

With respect to other vocational rehabilitation provisions of S. 
1138, however, we have recommended that the presently established 
termina] dates for the wartime vocational rehabilitation program for 
Korean conflict veterans be continued without change. 

While we favor the enactment of vocational rehabilitation benefits, 
the educational and vocational training and home and farm loan bene- 
fits proposed in S. 1138 appear to us unwarranted and undesirable. 

First, the conditions oF peacetime service do not, in our judgment, 
justify readjustment assistance. Second, such assistance would impair 
the ability of the Armed Forces to retain essential skilled personnel. 
Third, the $3 billion student aid program which S. 1138 would estab- 
lish raises a number of issues affecting our national educational 
policies. We do not believe peacetime military service to be a justi- 
fiable basis for Federal scholarship and loan awards. 

We question whether this vast student-aid program would repre- 
sent a necessary and appropriate allocation of Federal funds among 
various national educational objectives. 

_ The committee has heard a great deal of testimony from the execu- 
tive agencies on each of these points. Accordingly, we believe it de- 
sirable to devote the remainder of our comments to a highlighting of 
our conclusions on these major issues. 


READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE AND CONDITIONS OF PEACETIME SERVICE 


The provision of readjustment assistance for wartime veterans de- 
nalpast logically out of the circumstances and needs of World War II. 
That experience Psat a clearcut basis against which to appraise 
the need for readjustment benefits for peacetime servicemen. 
The draft during World War ITI reached a 6 proportion of the 
young men in the manpower pool. In the span of a few years 15 mil- 
ion individuals, two-thirds of them inductees, entered the Armed 
Forces, which reached a peak of over 12 million. 
Neither enrollment in school nor dependent children were con- 
sidered a sufficient basis for deferment, as is now the case. The age 
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limits for inductees were set both much lower and much higher than 
the 22-26-year range within which individuals are now inducted. 

Service was for an unknown length of time. The chances of ex- 
posure to combat or combatlike conditions were much greater. Per- 
sonnel served in all parts of the world with deprivations which 
wartime transportation and communication difficulties made it dif- 
ficult to alleviate, and under.training conditions which necessarily. 
cut many a corner of safety and convenience in the drive for a fast 
and tremendous buildup of operationally ready forces. 

At the end of the conflict, pressures for rapid demobilization re- 
sulted in the release of millions of men in a short period of time into 
an economy which was undergoing a major economic adjustment. 

The actual and potential effects of service and demobilization under 
these conditions on the lives, careers, and educational plans of mil- 
lions of veterans warranted special readjustment assistance to ease 
their transition to civilian life. 

In our judgment, military service today is performed under con- 
ditions and with consequences. so different from those of wartime 
that the concept of readjustment assistance is not applicable. The 
main similarity to wartime conditions is the draft. Even so, the 
situation cannot be equated with that in wartime for the following 
reasons : 

(a) Selective Service policies minimize interference with educa- 
tional or vocational training plans. Men below 22 are not now bei 
drafted, nor are those above age 26. In addition, deferment is gran 
on a liberal basis to those enrolled in school or in apprenticeshi 
training. Selective service affects relatively few individuals an 
plays a limited and declining role in satisfying military manpower 
requirements. 

In 1959, for example, only 96,000 men were drafted compared to 
over 3 million in the peak year of World War II and 550,000 in the 
peak year of Korea. 

(b) Military Reserve programs, with some 30 service options, pro- 
vide great flexibility in satisfying military service obligations, many 
without interruption of educational pr 

(ce) The rigors and hazards of peacetime and wartime service are 
not at all comparable. For example, only 1.7 deaths per 1,000 serv- 
icemen were reported in 1959.as.compared with 5.5 per 1,000 apnualy 
during Korea and 11.6 per 1,000 annually during World War Il. 
Peacetime service is not comparable to wartime service in other re- 
spects. In fact, it provides positive opportunities to servicemen that 
the armed services could not offer at all or to the same degree in time 
of war. For example, on-duty and off-duty educational and vocation- 
al training oportunities have substantially increased. This has been 
the result of the technological advances canersing. in the Armed 
Forces during recent years. To keep pace, they have had to undertake 
the training of hundreds of thousands of men in vocational and edu- 
cational skills. Current peacetime service makes it possible for almost 
every man to initiate or continue his vocational training program 
and for many to obtain college credit. In addition, military pay and 
fringe benefits have been substantially improved over wartime lovell, 


Moreover, separations from service are projected at a rate of about 
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500,000 men a year, a rate which is entirely within the capacity of the 
economy to absorb and which minimizes the readjustment difficulties 
of the individuals concerned. 


IMPACT OF S. 1138 ON THE ARMED FORCES 


Turning now to the potential impact of the bill on the Armed 
Forces, we believe that enactment of S. 1138 would adversely affect 
the retention of qualified personnel in the services. Current military 
operations require a much larger proportion of people with highly 
technical, administrative, and professional skills than those of former 
years. The recruitment and retention of such qualified career per- 
sonnel are objectives which have received the earnest attention of the 
Congress, the President, and the Department of Defense. A variety 
of measures has been developed to provide incentives for qualified 
personnel to remain in service. 

Ten major laws affecting military personnel enacted since 1955 have 
cost more than $5 billion to date. Among these was the military pay 
bill of 1958 which, in addition to providing substantial pay increases 
at a cost of $500 million in the first year alone, established a new pro- 
ficiency pay system with incentive pay boosts for specialists and 
technicians. 

These measures have produced results. The reenlistment rates 
among first term enlistees have doubled—from 15 percent in 1955 to 
30 percent in 1959. These rates must continue to increase, particularly 
in certain highly technical skill categories, if financial waste due to 
needlessly rapid personnel turnover is to be avoided and if the needs 
of national defense are to be met effectively. 

The effectiveness of these measures is almost certain to be offset seri- 
ously by provision of special educational and home loan benefits to ex- 
servicemen. Past experience of the Defense Department, based both 
on observation and surveys related to the effects of the Korean GI bill 
on reenlistments, supports a prediction that the special educational and 
home loan benefits provided by S. 1138 would greatly complicate 
efforts to retain career service personnel—particularly those most 
highly qualified and best trained. 


IMPLICATIONS OF 8. 1138 FOR NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


In addition to its impact on the Armed Forces, S. 1138 must. be 
looked upon as a bill proposing a major new program of Federal aid 
to education. Accordingly, it is pertinent to question whether such a 
program is consistent with the principles that should guide Federal 
aid to education. : 

Measured against those principles, we believe the educational pro- 
gram proposed in §. 1138 has serious shortcomings. 

It would, for example, provide financial assistance on the basis 
solely of peacetime military service. As the Commissioner of Educa- 
ition has indicated to you, this would be contrary to the desirable 
principle of providing Federal assistance to students in financial need 
and on a basis of free competition open to all high school graduates. 
Furthermore, in providing aid to students, highest priority should be 
placed on the development of those educational and vocational skills 
most needed for the national welfare and security. We believe that 
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the contribution which S. 1188 would make to these objectives would 
be a matter of chance rather than design. 

We also question whether Federal assistance on the scale proposed 
in S. 1138 for educational or vocational training is necessary. Sub- 
stantial Federal, State, and private funds are already available for 
student aid, and many needy students with ability can obtain financial 
aid from these existing sources. 

Similarly, the Federal Government, the States, and localities are 
providing substantial opportunities for vocational training. Expendi- 
tures by State and local governments in this field are running well over 
$200 million yearly, of which $48 million is provided to them through 
the Office of Education. 

Finally, the new student aid program proposed in this bill would 
compete with student aid programs already successfully operating 
under the National Defense Education Act. Large amounts of Fed- 


eral funds would be used for student aid, thereby further increasing 


enrollment pressures, at a time when first priority for additional Fed- 
= funds should be given to construction of needed college fa- 
cilities. 

In the light of these factors, we do not believe S. 1138 can be 
justified from the point of view of our national educational objectives. 

he bill would undoubtedly provide assistance to many students, but 
we believe it would do so at a very high price in Federal funds and 
at the sacrifice of important principles. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the Bureau of the Budget favors thé enactment of a 
program of vocational rehabilitation for those peacetime ex-serv- 
icemen having substantial service-connected disabilities. As to the 
other benefits which S. 1138 would authorize, our position has been 
clearly stated in the report which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget sent to you on February 24, 1960: 


* * * the Bureau of the Budget believes that the education and training and 
the loan benefits for peacetime ex-servicemen proposed in S. 1138 are not sound 
in principle. We do not think that military service in peacetime provides a 
sufficient or an equitable basis upon which to predicate eligibility for the ex- 
tremely valuable benefits which this bill would confer. The proposed bene- 
fits are not needed for bona fide readjustment purposes, and they are not sound 
proposals for Federal action in their own right. 


In conclusion, I think it appropriate to quote briefly from a perti- 
nent portion of the President’s 1961 budget message : 


Peacetime ex-servicemen are recognized as being in a different category from 
wartime veterans because of the different conditions under which they serve. 
Those who service in peacetime undergo fewer rigors and hazards than their 
combat comrades. The disruption of their educational plans and careers is 
minimized under peacetime selective service procedures. While on active sery- 
ice they now receive substantial pay and benefits, and they return to civilian 
life under more favorable conditions after receiving valuable training while 
in service. 

To discharge its responsibility to peacetime ex-servicemen, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided unemployment compensation, employment service and re- 
employment rights, and service-connected disability or death compensation. 
One additional benefit should be added to these in accord with my earlier rec- 
ommendations: A program of vocational rehabilitation for those with sub- 
stantial service-connected disabilities. On the other hand, I oppose the estab- 
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lishment of special educational and loan guarantee programs for peacetime ex- 
servicemen. Such benefits are not justified because they are not supported by 
the conditions of military service. Moreover, they would be directly con- 
trary to the incentives which have been provided to encourage capable in- 
dividuals to make military service a career. 

Mr. George (presiding). Thank you, sir, for your statement. 

Mr. Everett ? 

Mr. Everett. No, thank you. 

Mrs. Rogers. I am glad to hear you again, Mr. Hughes. I want 
to thank you for telling the truth. It may not be always what I 
want to hear but it is the truth. I have a better time with you than 
I do with the Veterans’ Administration on what is taking place. I 
am always very grateful for that. 

Mr. tha hank you. 

Mrs. Rocers. Do you not feel, though, these men that are drafted 
in the service were disrupted in their normal pursuits, they have a 
sword of Damocles over their heads all the time? It seems to me 
that actually you could have a simple bill, not a complicated bill, 
giving some sort of training for men who are drafted. 

Mr. Hueues. Our feeling, Mrs. Rogers, is that the disruption occa- 
sioned by service in the military in these times is not so great as to 
warrant readjustment assistance. We feel that if the needs of these 
men are met that arise from their military service the Government 
has fulfilled its obligation to them. By those needs I mean the serv- 
ice-connected needs, the vocational rehabilitation that may be neces- 
sary because of injury or disability that is sustained in service and 
those types of things. Readjustment aid we feel is not warranted 
because the service that these men undergo can be under circumstances 
somewhat, at least, at their own selection. They can choose the time 
within some limits. They can meet their educational needs and still 
meet their military service obligation without interruption of the 
educational period. 

Mrs. Rogers. The letters that come over my desk are not like that 
always. They cannot be employed because they expect to be taken 
into the service. They cannot go ahead with their own educational 
programs because they expect to go into the service. It is this con- 
stant mental unrest because their plans have to be changed so quickly. 
It is not so easy to have them deferred as some people seem to think. 

Mr. Hucues. The selective service people inform us that they do. 
defer for educational purposes. 

Mrs. Rocers. They do sometimes. Sometimes they don’t. I was 
speaking from facts in my own work. 

May I talk to you again, Mr. Hughes? I won’t take up the time 
of the committee. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grorcr. You are welcome. 

I have one question, or two. 

In the President’s message you quoted you said unemployed com- 
pensation and employment service are available to veterans. Aren’t 
the same services available to nonveterans also ? 

Mr. Hueuers. They are. I think this is the point of my comment. 
The Government here as an employer is trying to do the same kind 
of things that other employers would do so that the servicemen do. 
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not lose their unemployment compensation rights and his right to 
employment service and so on because of his military service. rere 
are actually, I think, some special arrangements within the Employ- 
ment Service to deal with ex-servicemen. 

Mr. Grorer. In the letter which you quoted, the February 24 letter ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. George. You speak of extremely valuable benefits under this 
bill. I think that is a good statement. I think those benefits would 
be available if these youngsters would go on to school and take ad- 
vantage of it. With the number of teachers we are short, engineers 
are short, by the President’s own committee we have those reports and 
they are very definite. Is that right? 

Mr. Hueues. I think our point, Mr. Chairman, is that if our ob- 
jective is to train scientists, teachers and specialists of various kinds— 
professional people—this is not the best method of achieving that 
objective. This is something of a shotgun approach as we look at it, 
which is more expensive than would be other means of achieving this 
same objective, if it were determined as a matter of national policy 
that we should do that. 

We also point out that there are existing programs for achieving 
some of the objectives that you are talking about, the National Defense 
Edueation Act programs and other Federal and State and private 
fellowship and scholarship programs. 

As a result of the informal request from the committee staff we did 
compile some supplemental material which deals with some of the 
available assistance programs under the National Defense Education 
Act and some of the scholarship and fellowship progiams at Federal 
expense that are in existence and I can furnish these for the record, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Georeer. If there is no objection, you may do so. 

(The information follows :) 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucATION ACT oF 1958 


The National Defense Education Act authorizes a number of education aid 
pregrams which provide assistance to individuals, the principal one of which 
is the student loan program. 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


The student loan program is intended to enable undergraduate and graduate 
students who need financial help to continue their education by establishing 
loan funds at institutions of higher education for long-term, low-interest loans. 

The maximum annual Federal contribution to any one institution’s loan fund 
is $250,000. Each institution contributes to the loan fund an amount equal to 
one-ninth of the Federal contribution. A student can borrow up to $1,000 a year, 
with a maximum of $5,000 during his higher education. Loans shall be repaid 
over a period of 10 years beginning 1 year after the date on which the borrower 
leaves college. Interest of 3 percent on the unpaid balance of the loans is 
charged during the repayment period. In the selection of students to receive 
loans, special consideration is given by the institution to (@) students with a 
superior academic background who express a desire to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools, and (0) students whose academic background indicates a 
superior capacity or preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or a mod- 
ern foreign language. For students who become full-time teachers in public 
elementary or secondary schools, the act provides that up to 50 percent of the 
loan, plus interest, shall be canceled at the rate of 10 percent for each year of 
teaching. 
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Program accomplishments during fiscal year 1959 were as follows: 

1, National Defense Education Act loan funds in 1,197 participating insti- 
tutions totaled $33.9 million which included $30.5 million in Federal con- 
tributions. 

2. A total of 27,683 loans were made in the amount of $9.5 million, averaging 
$343, and 20,360 loan commitments were made for the current year, totaling 
$9.8 million and averaging $482. 

3. Uncommitted funds carried over to the current year amounted to $14.6 
million. 

Estimated program accomplishments during fiscal year 1960 are as follows: 

1. Approximately $40.3 million is estimated to be allocated by the Federal 
Government among 1,368 institutions, which will contribute about $4.5 million 
from their own funds. These amounts, together with uncommitted loan funds 
from 1959, will provide a total of about $59.4 million available in loan funds 
during the year. 

2. Available funds will be sufficient to make more than 100,000 loans during 
the current year and to enable institutions to make from 20,000 to 40,000 loan 
commitments to students for the next school year. 

In addition to the student loan program, there are four other programs 
under the NDEA that provide assistance to individuals for the furtherance of 
their education and training. . 


OTHER FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO INDIVIDUALS 


A. National defense fellowships 


Three-year fellowships are awarded to students in graduate programs ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education. Preference in the award of these 
fellowships is given to persons interested in college-level teaching. In fiscal 
year 1959, 1,000 fellowships were awarded and in both 1960 and 1961 an addi- 
tional 1,500 will be awarded. Stipends are $2,000 for the first year, $2,200 for 
the second, and $2,400 for the third, plus $400 for each dependent. The Com- 
missioner approves graduate programs which are new or expansions of existing 
programs and which will increase the facilities available for graduate training 
of college teachers and will promote a wider geographical distribution of such 
facilities. Im addition, the institution which a fellowship holder attends is paid 
that portion of the cost of the graduate program which is attributable to the 
fellowship holder, but not more than $2,500 per year per fellow. 


B. Institutes for counseling personnel 


The Commissioner of Education contracts with institutions of higher eduea- 
tion for short-term or regular-session institutes to provide training to improve 
the qualifications of persons engaged in counseling and guidance of students in 
secondary schools or of teachers preparing to engage in this work. Trainees at 
these institutes who are engaged or preparing to engage in public secondary 
school guidance and counseling receive stipends of $875 a week during their 
training, plus $15 per week for each dependent. 

In institutes financed in fiscal year 1959, there were 2,421 participants 
who received stipends. The estimates for 1960 and 1961 are 3,545 and 3,945. 
respectively. 


0. Foreign language institutes 

Similarly, the Commissioner contracts with institutions of higher education 
for short-term or regular session institutes for advanced training of persons en- 
gaged in, or preparing for, teaching of modern foreign languages in elementary 
or secondary schools. Stipends at the rate of $75 per week, plus $15 for each 
dependent are paid to trainees who are or will be engaged in teaching modern 
foreign languages at public elementary or secondary schools. 

In institutes financed in fiscal year 1959 there were 970 participants who re- 


pos stipends. The estimates for 1960 and 1961 are 1,905 and 3,150, respec- 
vely. 


D. Foreign language and area study centers 


Contracts are made with institutions of higher education to cover half the 
costs of establishing and operating foreign language and area study centers. 
Stipends in amounts determined by the Commissioner of Education are paid to 
individuals undergoing advanced training, including allowances for dependents 
and travel, but only upon assurance that the recipients will, on completion of 
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their training, be available for teaching a modern foreign language in an institu- 
tion of higher education or for other service of a public nature. 

The number of persons awarded stipends in 1959 was 160, In 1960 and 1961 
it is estimated that 442 and 843 persons, respectively, will be awarded stipends, 


TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In addition to the programs under the NDEA which provide financial assist- 
ance to individuals for the furtherance of their education, the area vocational 
education program provides grants to the States for vocational and related tech- 
nical training and retraining of youths, adults, and older persons, designed to 
fit them for useful employment as technicians or skilled workers in scientific or 
technical fields necessary for national defense. 

A variety of training programs were in operation during fiscal year 1959. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the enrollments were post-high-school students. Pre- 
paratory training programs, usually 2 years in length, were organized in elec- 
tronics, mechanical drafting and tool design, instrumentation, industrial 
chemistry, data programing, and metallurgy. Extension courses emphasizing 
applications of science and mathematics were offered in technologies such as 
tool optics, missile telemetry, servomechanism, radar theory, automation elec- 
tronics, microwave theory, theory of transitors, and electronic data processing. 


FEDERAL FUNDS OBLIGATED 


Federal obligations by fiscal year under the National Defense Education Act 
are as follows: 


[In thousands) 

1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Contributions to loan funds_................-..--.-.-.....-.-- $30, 883 $40, 350 $43, 000 
National defense fellowships__-..........-...--..-.-.---.-.-.-. 5, 204 12, 800 20, 750 
Poreign language institutes. 1, 595 3,170 52, 00 
Foreign language and area 1,000} 3, 050 4, 550 
Area vocational programs................-.-...--..--------.-- 3, 750 7, 000 9, 000 
Total obligations, prcerpas discussed above-__.......-- 45, 909 71, 850 89, 000 
Other NDEA programs 45, 641 87, 413 89, 900 
Total obligations 91, 551 159, 263 178, 900 


Porn principally, grants to States for acquisition of equipment for science, mathematics, and modern 
ign language instruction; grants to States for testing and counseling of students; grants to States for im- 
prover bonged of ‘arene werd aa and contract and grant research in the use of educational media and in the 


SPECIALIZED FEDERAL ProGRAMS WHICH HELP PromoTs HIGHER EDUCATION 


In addition to the assistance to individuals and institutions provided under 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, there are a number of other activi- 
ties of the Federal Government which materially aid in the advancement of 
higher education. These activities are primarily in the area of the sciences and 
stem out of the growing interest of the Federal Government in the sponsorship 
of scientific research and the support of the training which undergirds the ad- 
vancement of such research. The major types of assistance are outlined below. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


In carrying out much of their federally financed research under grants and 
contracts, educational institutions employ research assistants, who are com- 
pleting graduate or postgraduate training, to perform junior level research work 
on Government projects. Such employment contributes to the advanced train- 
ing of students, and, through the income it provides, materially assists in fur- 
thering their education. It is estimated that some 30,000 to 35,000 graduate 
students may be employed as research assistants in 1961 under Federal research 
grants and contracts made chiefly by the Department of Defense, Atomic Energy 
Commission, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the National Science Foundation. 


u- 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


The National Science Foundation and the Public Health Service of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare award fellowships to individuals 
for the purpose of promoting graduate education and improving teaching in the 
sciences. These fellowships are available primarily in the physical and life 
sciences but are not restricted to specific fields or subdisciplines of study. It 
is estimated that more than 5,500 such fellowships will be awarded in 1961 by 
these two agencies. 

The Department of State through the Internatinal Educational Exchange 
Service, also assists in science education through fellowships available in all 
fields. It is estimated that in 1961 the Department will award upward of 3,500 
fellowships to improve teaching, research, and graduate training in the natural 
and social sciences and to promote the sharing of ideas with other nations of the 
free world. They are awarded both to Americans going abroad and to foreign 
students coming to this country. 


SPECIALIZED FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


Specialized fellowships and traineeships are awarded by the Federal Govern- 
ment primarily for the purpose of providing advanced education and training 
opportunities in specific fields for individuals who have completed their basic 
professional education. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Atomic Energy 
Commission will award over 3,000 specialized fellowships and traineeships in 
1961. 

TRAINING GRANTS 


Training grants are ordinarily awarded for the purpose of establishing ex- 
panding, improving, or continuing programs of training in the sciences. As 
distinguished from fellowships and traineeship—awarded directly to individ- 
uals—training grants are made to institutions and serve to strengthen the 
eapacity of the recipient institutions of higher education to perform their re- 
search and training functions. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare through programs of the 
National Institutes of Health and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
award training grants to institutions totaling some $77 million in 1961 for 
undergraduate and graduate training in medical, rehabilitation, and related 
fields. In addition, the Atomic Energy Commission will allocate more than $3 
million for training grants in 1961 to assist educational institutions. 


OTHER AIDS TO SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Closely related to training grants in providing a variety of aids for science 
teaching are a number of other programs of the National Science Foundation 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In 1961 the Foundation will spend $35 million for grants to universities to 
assist them in sponsoring specialized institutes for mathematics and science 


teachers. 

The Atomic Energy Commission operates schools and conducts courses in 
nuclear science and engineering, reactor operation and hazards, and the use 
of radioisotopes for graduate and undergradute students and for industrial 
personnel and medical workers. The Commission also sponsors institutes and 
other programs for the supplementary training of high school and college teach- 
ers in radiobiology and nuclear engineering. These programs are estimated to 
cost over $4 million in 1961. 

Mr. Hueues. And I could review very briefly the kind of 
that we are talking about if the committee wishes. I would not take 
much time with it, if you care to do that. 

Mr. George. Do that very briefly. 

Mr. Hueues. Surely. 

The most important program, I think, that we would like to point 
to is the student loan program under the National Defense Education 
Act. This program in a sense is just getting underway, but it pro- 
vides student loans on a very broad basis to college students. 
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The material in the record is much more detailed than the inaterial 
I present to you now, but briefly, in 1960 there will be available about 
$59 million in loan funds for the year. This will permit more than 
100,000 loans during the current year and will make possible bet ween 
20,000 and 40,000 loan commitments for students who will receive 
aid under the program in 1961. 

There are also under this same legislation (the National Defense 
Education Act) defense fellowships, institutes for counseling person- 
nel, some foreign language institutes, some foreign language study 
centers and a vocational education program. 

The combined cost of these programs, to give you some indication 
of the scope, was about $46 million in 1959 and we estimate that it 
will approximate about $72 million in 1960 and $89 million in 1961. 

These programs are in addition to certain other programs under the 
Defense Education Act which provide equipment and aids of various 
kinds for training. 

Then, finally, there are a number of more specialized Federal pro- 
grams to promote higher education. These, incidentally, are ex- 
tremely valuable on an individual basis. We estimate that there will 
be 30,000 to 35,000 graduate students who may be employed as research 
assistants in 1961 under grants of various kinds which probably will 
approximate $200 a month, something of that sort. pit of these 
would be under the National Institutes of Health or the Public Health 
Service and some in other places. 

As to various science foundation and Public Health Service fellow- 
ships, they are of somewhat the same scope, about 5,000 of these. 

he Department of State has a somewhat similar program and, well, 
I think those are the most substantial ones. 

Mr. Grorcr. Sir, you mentioned this bill which we are now consider- 
ing is a shotgun approach. What would you consider these various 
things you haveenumerated? That would be a water pistol approach, 
would it not ¢ 

Mr. Hvueues. I think these things that I have enumerated are pro- 
grams that are intended to achieve, to develop training, to encourage 
professional competence in specific areas that have been determined 
to be of national interest rather than being programs aimed at a 
particular segment of the population without regard to the educational 
interest or the needs of this particular segment of the population. 

Mr. Georce. It seems to me that with the report of your committees 
again, I think every time any committee has been appointed to make 
a study of our educational program they have come up with very sad 
reports, and I feel that this is one measure that we have some basis 
for presenting to the President if we can get it through the Congress. 

Mr. Ranpary. Mr. Chairman, are you through ? 

Mr. Grorer. I was going to ask him one more question. I would 
have called on you first, but I didn’t see you sitting over there. 

Mr. Ranpaty. All I was going to ask was that I thought the 
President’s Commission one time somewhere along the line said it 
was fine to have these specialists but it must have a broad educa- 
tional base to discover where the specialists are. Wasn’t there a 
statement to that effect in there ? 

Mr. Hueues. I think our feeling would be this, Congressman. If 


as a national objective we want to encourage certain educational 
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goals, certain types of training, the development of certain profes- 
sions and so on, then this should be the objective of our program 
rather than the establishment of a broad program without regard 
to the national objective being sought here. is program, the S 
1138 program, would establish what would be characterized as a re- 
adjustment assistance program for peacetime ex-servicemen and we 
in the Bureau question the need for this. But by its very definition 
it would preclude the kind of selection that we think is desirable and 
in the national interest to achieve some of these specific educational 
goals, if as a matter of policy we want to work toward them. 

Mr. Ranpati. Of course it is true that you nie discover a jewel 
here among these. We might be able to pick out these future 
scientists from among this group. Would that not be possible and, 
and find these? I will let you answer that in a minute. Maybe 
you can answer another one along the same line there. 

You have given us these figures here, and I am remiss in not hear- 
ing all your statement and I will not ask you too many questions, be- 
cause I did not hear it all. But everything you said in here is very 
fine, but it applies mostly to graduate students or fellowship or re- 
search. We are talking about education here of fellows that maybe 
did not get to start their college under S. 1138. Is it not true that 
most. of your National Defense Education Act—and you have not 
got sround to the fellowship and research—that is graduate, is it 
not 

Mr. Hveners. The student loan program is not a graduate pro- 
gram. This isthe big program. 

Mr. Ranpatu. I understand that, the rest of it. 

Mr. Hvenes. The student loan program is the biggest program. 

Mr. Ranpatx. I was gratified to find that there is that much 
money that the Bureau of the Budget has seen fit to not oppose, as 
much as $59 million for 1 year. Can you tell us—you say from 20,- 
000 to 40,000 loan commitments—how many of those have been ap- 
plied for! We will see now whether they are graduate students or 
undergraduate students seeking education. How many of them 
have been used, or do you know ¢ 

Mr. Huenrs. The commitments are funds that will be used. They 
are commitments to be made this year to be applied to next year’s 
education. 

Mr. Ranpatu. They have not been applied for, these 40,000? 

Mr. Hveues. Not all of them, but there is no problem so far as I 
know in using available funds. 

Mr. Ranvati. You were going to ask another question and that 
might lead—— 

Mr. Hueues. I think you raised a question as to whether we might 
not find a jewel amongst these men. 

Mr. Ranpatt. That is right. The whole theory, as I understand 
the President’s former Commission is if we are behind in terms of 
mathematics and scientists, we have not given the base of our popu- 
lation a chance to find out what it can do. 

Mr. Hucues. We would feel that conditioning eligibility, solely 
on peacetime military service, is an expensive means of finding the 


jewel that you speak of. We feel that if as a matter of policy we 
want to identify these people and to further their education we should 
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have a different basis of selection than a program couched in read- 
justment terms. 

Mr. Ranpati. What would be that basis? 

Mr. Hvcues. Well, first of all, we would need to determine what 
programs we wanted to further, what educational objectives we wanted 
to further and we would attempt to identify people interested in 
those and with special aptitudes in those areas and encourage their 
educational development. 

Mr. Ranpatx. But from what I heard of your statement, the back- 
bone, the main part of the need, the heart of your objection is the 
fact you cannot retain them in the military service, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Huaues. No. I think the backbone of our statement, Con- 
gressman, is that, first of all, the present circumstances are not such 
as to require the readjustment assistance of this kind. You missed 
the earlier part of my statement, I believe. 

Fe wot Ranpaut. Yes. The Department of Defense had that objec- 
ion 

_Mr. Hueues. Our point was that wartime service entailed a vastly 
different kind of experience, different set of handicaps, different cir- 
cumstances after discharge, and different employment and housing 
problems, and so on, than does present: service. 

Mr. Ranpaty. Yes. You do on page 5 talk about the impact on 
the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Hugues. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ranpau. Yes. 

Mr. Hueues. But the backbone of our opposition, as I say, is this 
question of the need for readjustment assistance. . 

Mr. Ranpauu. And your conclusion is, then, the main part of your 
objection is that there is just no need for it? 

r. Hueues. That is essentially right. We feel that the present 
circumstances are so different from wartime circumstances—the con- 
ditions that the man encounters after he is discharged—that this type 
of program is not warranted. 

P kaemane. Where does the distinction lie in your opinion of 
what we did for the Korean veteran, which was never a declared 
war—it was police action, it was a pretty rough war, rough as World 
War II or rougher—where does the distinction lie there 

Mr. Hucues. We tried to point out the circumstances. First, there 
are actual circumstances of service, the condition of training, the pay 
conditions that prevailed at that time, the rapidity with which the 
man was inducted and discharged, and the fact that large volumes 
or large numbers.of men were discharged and dumped on the labor 
market. 

Whether the Korean conflict. was technically a war or not is some- 
what incidental as I would look at it. Certainly the Korean cireum- 
stances were in many respects very similar to World War II cir- 
cumstances, rapid buildup of the Armed Forces and almost. equal 
rapid change in the circumstances after the Korean conflict tapered 
off, so to speak. oni 
_ Mr. Rawnpaut. I haveno further questions at this time of this wit- 
ness, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would just like to join the gentlelady from Massachusetts in 
stating that the cases that come from my district are very much like 

ours. They feel they are not in a different category. 

I will have to say that when this bill was passed last year I 
felt that maybe the hazards which these so-called peacetime veterans 
had experienced were certainly not in the category with the others 
and that is still true. But we had a witness here that I would like to 
go on the record the first day and make this point: The cold war in 
some parts of the world is not so cold but that is not the basis upon 
which—and I am asking to do this, Mr. Chairman, because I have been 
asked it a lot and I want it at some point in the record—that this is 
not a question of a handout or a giveaway. The need for this bill as 
I understand it is based on two or three different bases. First, it is 
a question of an investment in an economic bank, that is to say, in 
the brains of our country, to build up aside from any wartime regard 
to make an investment in ourselves and our educational fund and, 
secondly, it certainly does apply although it does not have the same 
title as the National Defense Education Act, although it has reper- 
cussions and overtones, certainly, if any of the President’s commis- 
sions mean anything, that we should continue to explore and find 
out some way or other, the very best people that we can have to give 
an education to. I use the word “give” in the sense of a gift, but say 
they need to be found out and by some method of explanation this 
occurs to me to be a way to do it. ere are a lot of other reasons, but 
: will pass at this time, Mr. Chairman, and ask some more questions 
ater on. 

Mr. Grorce. I have one comment, then I think we better move out to 
a further witness. 

The pene gentleman from Missouri mentioned we might 
find a jewel if we get this underway. I recall Dr. Teller who, I think, 
invented the H-bomb, made the statement unless we step up our 
education effort we will be behind the Russians on scientists, engineer- 
ing, and other things. What we need are a lot of jewels, not just one. 

you agree with that ? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. Our problem with this legislation is that if 
this is our objective, then this should not be couched within the frame- 
work of a readjustment assistance program carried over from the war- 
time period to which, as we see it, it is no longer applicable. 

Mr. Georce. Is your principal objection the cost ? 

Mr. Hueuss. No, sir. We feel the program is not warranted by 
the circumstances and for the reasons that I have tried to outline. 

Mr. Grorer. In the first part of this—— 

Mr. Hueues. Lest I lose my union card, let me add—— 

Mr. Groree. We do not want that to happen. 

Mr. Hvuenes. We also feel that this is an expensive way of achiev- 
ing specific educational objectives if this is what the Federal Govern- 
ment wants to do. 

Mr. Georer. Sir, on page 2 of your statement you mentioned it 
would affect your national educational policies. In the same para- 
graph you talk about national educational objectives. 


Does the administration have a national education policy or objec- 
tivity other than these that you mentioned in this paper that you 
are filing? 
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Mr. Hueues. I think I have referred to them. The President in 
his state messages has indicated that the administration’s primary 
objective with respect to education is in the school construction area 
and he has put forward a program to accomplish this and we feel 
this is the first priority in the educational area rather than further 
special student assistance and certainly rather than a readjustment 
program of this sort, which, as I have indicated, we feel is not required. 

Mr. Groree. There is no overall Federal program and the back- 
ground has not been brought forth by the administration ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. I am not sure I follow, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Georce. There is nothing coming that has not already been 
brought forth by the President in language—— 

Mr. Hueues. I know of no forthcoming recommendations in this 
area. 

Mr. Grorce. That isall. 

Mrs. Rocrrs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Grorer. You certainly may, Mrs. Rogers. 

Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Hughes, apparently everything goes over your 
desk. I wonder if you can tell us ae the loss of life in other countries 
tallies with our loss of life from airplane accidents and train acci- 
dents? I think everyone of us is very much saddened today. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Mrs. Rogers. By the death of the Navy men, and of course the other 
people. We are having too many plane accidents. 

r. Huewss. Yes. 

Mrs. Rogers. How does the accident rate compare with that of 
other countries? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not have details on that, Mrs. Rogers. The rates 
that I referred to here in my statement, the 1.7 deaths per 1,000 serv- 
icemen reported in 1959, we tried to find an exactly com arable figure 
for the civilian population. We are not able to do it. But from the 
census figures the mortality rates for the population at large for age 
30, for instance, are about 1.7 per 1,000 and for age 20 something 
around 1.3, something of that sort. So that the general range for 
the armed services approximates that, as nearly as we can tell for the 
population. 

rs. Rogrrs. What about foreign countries ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. I don’t know. 

Mrs. Rogers. You have nothing on that? 

Mr. Hueues. No, I don’t. Umsorry. 

Mrs. Rogers. Is there anything we can do in education to prevent 
some of these accidents? They are too horrible not to try tostop. — 

Mr. Hucues. There has been a good deal of concern in the Congress, 
of course, with this, and in the executive branch of the Government. 
The Federal Aviation Agency has some programs underway which, 
as I understand it, over the long run should be helpful and over the 
short run, also. Iam not familiar with these in any detail but it seems 
to me that these programs of flight control and airfield control are the 
best ho 

Mrs. ee, It seems to me it is much more far reaching than that. 
I wonder what kind of educational help? 

Mr. Hueues. Of course the accidents are no monopoly of the mili- 
tary. This particular one involved a military plane and a civilian 
plane. It certainly was an extremely sad and tragic affair. 
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Mrs. Rogers. How much of it do you think is sabotage ? 

Mr. Hvucues. As far as I know, there was no evidence of sabotage 
in this one. I don’t know. 

Mrs. Rogers. I do not see how they can tell. 

Will you let me know if you have any ideas along that line? 

Mr. Hueues. I certainly will. 

Mrs. Rogers. I think this all fits into our educational picture, not 
just specialization. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Grorce. These boys that lost their lives in South America 
were peacetime soldiers. 

Mr. Hucues. But the military certainly has no monopoly on this. 
There was a civilian and military plane here. 

Mr. Grorce. But nevertheless, there are certain dangers entailed 
to peacetime service. 

Mr. Hvueurs. There are certain dangers in being alive, 

Mr. Grorce. When you walk across the street there is danger. 

Mrs. Rogers. We live dangerously today. 

Mr. Grorer. Mr. Adair, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Chairman. And, Mr. Hughes, it is nice to see you, 
as usual, 

Mr. Hueues. Nice to see you, sir. 

Mr. Apair. I have been going through your statement rather hastily 
and it appears to me that you commented upon some of the things 
which have been before the committee heretofore, such as the effect 
that the enactment of legislation of this sort would have upon our 
armed services, and the efforts made to induce peop'e to reenlist. 

I observed the figures that you gave here with respect to increased 
reenlistment since we have passed the military pay bill in 1958. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

_ Mr. Aparr. Are you able to speculate as to whether or not in the 
future we might find the time, in the immediate future, when it would 
be unnecessary to draft men for the Army? Would you address your- 
self to that question ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. I certainly could do no more than speculate. I think 
this would probably be somewhat hazardous. A good deal of consid- 
eration was given within the executive branch and I am sure in the 
Congress to the question of whether the latest extension of the Selee- 
tive Teevios Act would be necessary and obviously the conclusion both 
in the executive branch and in the Congress was that it would be 
necessary. 

Draft inductions are a declining percentage of the total inductions, 
however, and I think this is a somewhat hopeful sign with respect to 
the need for continued selective service. But I really have no special 
ee and certainly no special competence for speculating on 
that. 

Mr. Aparr. You make the statement that if we were to enact legis- 
islation along these lines, that is, along the lines of S. 1138, that it 
would tend to work at cross purposes with the military pay bill which 
we passed. ' 

. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Apar. This is a matter which has engaged the attention of 
the committee heretofore. 
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Mr. Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anam. Another matter upon which you also touched was a com- 

rison of S. 1138 with the mere extension of the Korean GI bill. 

f we were to have one or the other, which would be, in your opinion, 
the better? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not think I could make that choice, Congress- 
man. 

The two programs are really similar in all their essential respects. 
Our basic point of departure is really that the readjustment assist- 
ance is not warranted under current circumstances. 

Mr. Apatr. For time veterans? 

Mr. Hueues. Under current circumstances, for these peacetime 
ex-servicemen. Given this premise, and it is, I think, a very funda- 
mental premise from our point of view, the differences between a 
straight extension of the Korean GI bill and S. 1138 are not great 
enough, as I would appraise them, anyway, to give us a choice between 
the two. We would feel that either an extension or S. 1138 would 
be undesirable under these circumstances. 

Mr. Anarr. Is it your feeling that the committee ought to resolve 
the basic question, first, that is, shall we extend readjustment benefits 
to ime veterans ¢ 

r. Hueues. We hope the committee will conclude that they should 
not, that peacetime ex-servicemen should not be extended readjust- 
ment benefits. 

Mr. Anam. Thank you. 

Mr. Grorez. We certainly thank you for coming. 

If the distinguished gentleman from Florida, Mr. Haley, were here, 
I am sure he would say, “Why «re we building schools abroad through 
foreign aid, paying teachers salaries, and not doing more at home?” 
I have heard him say something similar to that before. 

Mr. Hueues. I tried to point out that there are a good many pro- 
grams at home that do some of these things and that they cost a good 
many millions. 

Mr. Grorce. Thanks for coming, very much. 

Mr. Hueues. Thank you. 

Mr. Grorce. I believe Congressman Trimble has someone to present. 

We are glad to have such a distinguished gentleman appear before 
us this morning. 

Mr. Trowete. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you very much for this opportunity to be here. I have pre- 
viously submitted a statement on 8. 1138. 

It is my great honor this morning to introduce to this committee 
a man who, while he does not look dikes it—I mean by that he does 
not look old enough—he served 29 years in vocational education in 
Arkansas and 15 years of it for the veterans and he is presently State 
director of the institution for on-farm training for veterans, Mr. 
Victor H. Wehlford. 

He has done a wonderful amount of good for the people of Arkan- 
sas and the veterans of Arkansas. 

I just wanted to have the honor of telling you folks that you could 
not listen to a more dedicated public servant. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you. He could not have been presented by a 
better dedicated Congressman, either. 
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Mr. Trompe, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Rogers. I say “Amen” to that. I know the work the gentleman 
has done for his State. I know what a wonderfully fine, patriotic 
State he has. I remember the wheat that was given by Arkansas more 
than any other State. It was the first one to give. It has been a 
service all the way through. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Thank you very much, 

Mrs. Rogers. You are the best there is. 

Mr. Ranpau. I have no ax to grind before the Rules Committee 
or any others. I am simply going to say the Judge has been a gen- 
tleman in all matters that 4 know anything about pertaining te him. 

Mr. Grorer. Thank you. He has been a lot of help to us Featleoel 
Congressmen. We can say that. 

You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR H. WOHLFORD, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Woutrorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, my name is Victor H. Wohlford, legislative di- 
rector of the National Association of State Approval Agencies of the 
United States. In Arkansas I hold the position of State director of 
institutional onfarm training for veterans, employed by the State de- 
partment of education. I have served in the field of vocational educa- 
tion in Arkansas for 29 years and have been working in the field of 
veterans education since its inception under the provisions of Public 
Law 346. 

Today, I am appearing before you as a representative of the National 
Association of Srate Approval Agencies and speak for the member- 
ship of that organization—an which you will recall, 
was set up, and has functioned in keeping with the duties, reponsibili- 
ties, and obligations gest upon its membership by legislation at the 
beginning of Public w 346. 

his national organization is composed of educators and adminis- 
trators who are employees of the various State departments of educa- 
tion throughout the Nation, heads of State approval agencies ap- 
pointed by Governors, members of veterans service commissions, State 
apprenticeship councils, school administrators, representatives of col- 
leges and universities, teachers, and other individuals interested in 
the education of our youth. 

In behalf of the membership of the National Association of State 
Approval Agencies, may I express our thanks and appreciation for 
the privilege and opportunity of aloes, Sag members of this com- 
mittee the thinking of a group of people who, for some 15 years, has 
been closely associated and intimately connected with the business of 
approving courses and supervising the education and training pro- 
grams for veterans. 

From our individual and collective experiences we feel the knowl- 
edge acquired over this span of years qualifies us to speak with author- 
ity and with wisdom. e speak in behalf of the millions of so-called 
cold war veterans—the legion of citizens of our democratic Natio 
who since February 1, 1955, have been denied the rights, privileges, an 
opportunities as were provided their fellow citizens prior to that date. 
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In speaking to you today I am not unmindful of the problem which 
aces you in rendering a decision affecting thousands of young people 
of your home States; some at present who are scattered throughout 
the world in places such as Lebanon, Africa, Formosa, Greenland, 
Germany, Korea, and numerous other satellite areas, and hotspots in 
the world. 

_ We need not dwell on the seriousness and importance of your. deci- 
sion to each of a constitutents, some out of the service and others 
who will be released from service tomorrow, and during the weeks 
and months which follow. I know you have received correspondence 
from them asking you as their Representatives in Congress, to enact 
for them suitable legislation providing educational privileges and op- 
portunities as were provided their neighbors who were asked to enter 
the military service, possibly just the day before they were called on 
February 1, 1955. 

Today, the spotlight is focused upon you good people. The hands 
of millions of ex-servicemen and women, as well as those now in the 
service, and the hands of mothers and fathers and wives are directing 
its beam upon this committee. Service personnel serving within the 
boundaries of the United States as well as throughout the world are 
anxiously awaiting the news which will be flashed worldwide to the 
effect that the House Veterans’ A ffairs Committee of the 86th Congress 
has voted out a bill extending provisions, similar to Public Law 550— 
providing education and training benefits for those persons entering 
the service as of February 1, 1955, and for as long as the provisions 
of the draft laws are in existence. 

There should be little need for me to bring to your attention the fact 
that money expended on human beings, in an educational way, is truly 
an investment and not just another expense. We can judge what is 
to come by what we have already accomplished. Studies conducted 
by Government bureaus have established the fact that veterans havin 
received training under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 660, 
and 894 have raised their earning power, as a result of educational 
advancement through the educational opportunities afforded them. 

By 1965 these men and women will have paid back to the Federal 
Government, in increased income taxes, the total amount of money in- 
vested in them by the taxpayers of the United States. This is an estab- 
lished fact and is not debatable. 

May I raise this point for your consideration—as you discuss 
among yourselves the wisdom of extending the educational opportun- 
ities of veterans, are you able to pinpoint and place your finger on an- 
other expenditure of money by the Federal Government which has 
resulted in such a sound financial piece of business? 

As we review the tax dollar for the fiscal year of 1961 we see it esti- 
mated that 52 cents will come from individual income taxes. We 
also see that only 7 cents will be spent for veterans. This expenditure 
covers all types of veterans benefits. The percent which will be spent 
for veterans education, following your approval of a bill such as you 
now have under consideration and which will be enacted by the Con- 
gress this year, will be very small compared to expenditures not to be 
returned to the Federal Treasury, as will that amount of money in- 
vested in the cold war veterans. 
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We read of a $79-billion budget. A 50-percent increase request for 
spending in space, or should I say on space. Added millions for for- 
eign aid, and other millions for this end for that. All good and much 
needed programs no doubt. 

However, we must all realize that the money for all such programs 
originates with the earning power of our people. Earning power is 
geared to abilities. Abilities stem from education. Unless the citi- 
zens of this great country of ours are prepared to render a service, 
and to earn, we will not have the finances available to carry out — 
of the programs which are now on the drafting tables. The mu 
talked about balanced budget will never become a reality. 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion of persons in high 
places in Government as to just who is ahead in the field of —— 
engineering, chemistry, missile development, airpower, medicine, an 
so forth. From where I stand it is impossible for me to render an 
opinion on this matter. This we do know—with the changes of the 
past decade—including miracle drugs, plastics, nuclear energy, and 
other important fields, it behooves all of us in the United States to 
develop and train workers in these fields or else our formidable ad- 
versary, Russia, will certainly become superior to us. 

You will recall the alarm evidenced when Russia’s sputnik was an- 
nounced. How concerned everyone became of the stortage of scientists, 
technicians, and other trained people. Let it be remembered that 
Russia has not decreased her educational programs since that time. 
You will recall the story of the turtle and the hare. 

Constant progress toward a given objective will result in achieve- 
ment. Russia is determined and will leave no stone unturned in her 
attempt to surpass us in any and all fields of endeavor—this includes 
education. Are we using wisdom in our efforts? Are we practici 
sound economy in denying the educational opportunities to some mil- 
lion and a half of our citizens who not only are entitled to these 
opportunities, but who are of the and in the position to receive 
this training in the much needed fields of work, wherein lies the 
difference between success and failure of our Nation ? 

Are we to become a satisfied nation? Are we going to be led to 
believe that our country is secure, that it is prosperous and that 
the challenge of the Soviet Union will be overcome because of our 
devotion to industrial liberty alone? Such a view of this challenge 
is short and small. We must distinguish between private prosperity, 
measured in the total production of goods and services for private use, 
and national power, which is measured not only in terms of armaments 
but also in terms of wealth directed to education. 

If this Nation develops adequate brainpower, the chances are much 
better that we will never have to use atomic firepower. Herein lies 
the need for legislation to provide educational privileges and oppor- 
tunities for a total of over 414 million Americans to attend college, or 
learn specialties in on-the-job training programs. 

Upon graduation from high school the majority of these so-called 
cold-war veterans did not have the money to enter college They had to 
find sume type of employment in order to save enough for the payment 
of tuition, books, board, and room. 

Before this could be accomplished they received their draft call or 
voluntarily entered the service just in advance of the draft call. Their 
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educational plans and hopes were blighted. They had no choice in the 
matter. It is true that some high school uates were fortunate 
enough to have parents financially able to send them to college and 
thus escape the draft. Today we are concerned with the 444 million 
who were less fortunate. The cost of a college education today is far 
greater than it was when you and I pursued our studies. 

Education and training is the key to aiding the jobless veteran. A 
great portion of the country’s unemployed workers are cold-war 
veterans who have no GI bill entitlement and who lack the technical 
skill to find jobs in modern industry. These young men are in need 
of some assistance so they may gain the required skills to meet the 
challenge of modern America. 

The provisions of the World War II and Korea bills have proved 
to be excellent inducements to keeping veterans in school. Many 
veterans come out of the armed services with responsibilities of one 
type or another and they must immediately go to work, if they can find 
it, without training. By ex-GI’s going to work, instead of to school, 
we have lost a potential scientific agriculturist, engineer, technician, or 
scientist. 

Time is of essence to our youth. They have been left a rich heri- 
tage. To eater and contribute to our vast economy, they must be 
prepared with all of the education and training they can possibly 
achieve. On the other hand, our high cost of living makes it ange 
for them to assume productive work as soon as possible. The you 
who are first trained for the work that best suits their capabilities and 
interest, constitute a priceless asset for America’s economic and social 
security. 

The National Association of State Approval Agencies is interested 
in a nation made up of individuals well-trained in fields of endeavor 
leading toward security, peace, progress, financial independence, and 
high standards of living. Education is the answer to all of this: edu- 
cation in higher learning, on-the-job training, institutional on-farm 
training and other fields selected as a vocation by the individual. 

Testimony has been given at previous hearings on this subject 
‘Department of and no doubt i 
again be given before this committee, for the pu of trying to 
make you believe the military is in the business of xtc ert We, in 
the field of education, certainly would hesitate to tell the milita 
that we train soldiers, nor would we try and make members of this 
committee believe that we could run the Department of Defense. As 
educators, with many years of experience to our credit, we believe we 
should stay in our own field at work. In the field for which we are 
trained. If an individual, an agency or a department attempts to be- 
come a “jack of all trades,” they me “a master of none.” 

From the testimony recently given by some departments of Govern- 
ment here in Washington, about which I have read in the papers, it 
appears there must be some confused minds about some of our national 
problems. Some individuals from the same department say that we 
are ahead of Russia in the field of education. Some say we are not. 
Some say we'need more of one kind of weapon while others say we 
don’t. Some say we are ahead of Russia in the missile field; some 
say we are not. All this reminds me of the story of the man who was 
walking down the road one day with a piece of rope in hishand. A 
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friend of his met him and said: “Joe, what’s the matter—you look 
worried?” Joe looked up with a worried and confused look upon his 
furrowed brow and said: “Well, Bill, I am really confused—I’m not 
sure whether I found this piece of rope or lost a horse.” 

We of the National Association of State Approval Agencies along 
with our millions of friends, national agencies, and organizations are 
of the opinion that there will be less confusion among those in high 
places in Government if everyone will stay in their own fields of 
endeavor. Our Nation will be more secure and our citizens will be- 
come trained to serve their country more effectively. 

Our organization, as well as all those who support our stand, rela- 
tive to the need for legislation which will provide veterans education, 
has no ax to grind. We speak not for ourselves. Our jobs are not 
dependent upon this legislation. We speak for the legion of patriotic 
individuals who have been hindered in their educational plans due to 
having to take 2 or more years from their lives at the critical stage 
in performing military service. This legion of potential leaders 
only ask for the opportunity of being able to pick up their plans where 
they left off when the draft law took them away. 

s you analyze and evaluate all the testimony given before this com- 
mittee you no doubt will be watchful to recognize the axes that are 
being ground and for what gain. 

Discharged veterans today are not trained for any profession. 
They may have completed some correspondence courses, they may 
have acquired knowledge as to their particular assignments in the 
service. Industry today as well as many of the other business es- 
tablishments require college-trained individuals. Scientists, engi- 
neers, technicians, etc., are not trained in the service to the de that 
they can transfer from the service to a responsible job in civilian life. 
Industry insists on additional training and retraining. Therefore, 
the need of the ex-serviceman for financial assistance. 

The cost of education continues to mount. Very few servicemen are 
able to return home with finances saved to start or complete the edu- 
cational program planned before his plans were disrupted, and he was 
taken from his home and family. Countless thousands of these young 
men are entering the labor market. Unable to find jobs they are 
forced to join the ranks of the unemployed. 

During the course of these hearings the members of this committee 
will listen to remarks of a person or persons representing a depart- 
ment of Government who will try and tell you that legislation, provid- 
ing veterans’ education, is unnecessary and uncalled for because of the 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. This rep- 
resentative of the present administration will and possibly already 
has told you, of the loans which are available to veterans under this 
act of 1958. 

He may not tell you, unless requested to do so, that less than a year 
ago he told a Senate committee that his department provided loans to 
colleges over the country for only 10 percent of the amount that the 
colleges had certified as representing their needs. Furthermore, that 
the loans under the act of 1958 would provide only a small fraction 
of the college needs, and even then, these loans go to select students. 
Preference is given to those with high aptitude in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and foreign languages. 
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I bring these facts to your attention so you will not overlook this 
aspect of education for veterans. You and I are interested in higher 
education. It is necessary. However, a well-balanced America de- 
pends not only upon the select few but upon every citizen in between, 
such as the bricklayer, the painter, the mechanic, the printer, the 
farmer, the plumber, the bookkeeper, the stenographer, the technician, 
and all others in the many varied crafts and trades of our Nation. I 
have read that to support one scientist or engineer it requires. the 
services of 12 technicians. Technicians are not always in the realm 
of the “select few.” Many are trained on the job. Thousands upon 
thousands have acquired their skills by receiving training as a-result 
of the veterans-education programs over the past years, prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955. 

Yes, this great America of ours is the handiwork of little people. 
The average Mr. and Mrs. America has made and will contiue to 
make up the solid foundation. The select. few are needed, it is true, 
but as you consider the problem before you, just remember, “A chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link.” t. us be sure and provide the 
means to have each link strong. 

We need not take the time to review the achievements of GI educa- 
tion since 1946. This is all a matter of history. We know that GI 
trained veterans have helped to raise the entire educational level of 
the United States. We know of over a half million engineers, 
250,000 schoolteachers, 170,000 doctors, dentists and nurses, over 
115,000 scientists, and thousands of other trained people as a result 
of GI educational opportunities provided. Our manpower shortages 
in these fields alone would be much more critical than they are today, 
had it not been for the trained veterans who entered the ranks. These 
veterans have taken their places in the ranks of educated and trained 
citizens and have played an important role in strengthening the de- 
fense of our country. 

Daily we read and hear statements made as to the strength of our 
Nation compared to others. Frankly, the more you hear and the 
more you read the more confused you become. One thing is for 
sure—the strength of our Nation lies not in signed agreements be- 
tween nations but in the strength of each and every citizen of a nation. 
The idea uppermost in the minds of the men who founded the United 
States was that each and every human being was important. Our 
Republic can hope to survive only as long as the principles upon 
which it was founded are ceapicied and followed. 

Members of this committee understand that only the productive 
ean be strong, only the strong can remain free. Our Nation needs 
each person to the outmost edge of what he is and what he can become, 
the academically gifted, the slow learner, and all the rest between. 
The plea of those men and women who had to enter the military serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955, is to be given an.opportunity. An edu- 
cational opportunity and privilege as was afforded their friends and 
neighbors who served their country prior to February 1, 1955. 

Opponents of legislation for veterans education will come before 
you, if they have not already done so, from another department of 
government and try and base their opposition on the allegation that 
when you good people provide this educational program for these 
neglected 444 million of citizens, who had to give up plans of their 
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future lives, the Defense Department cannot keep them in the military 
service. 

This argument is hardly worth the time it takes to refute it. How- 
ever, I would like to quote from a letter written to our national presi- 
dent of the National Association of State Approval Agencies, Mr. 
O. C. Ball, of Oklahoma City, Okla. The letter was written by a 
former U.S. Air Force enlistment officer. He said, “In reading the 
statements of your organization in the newspapers, I notice nothi 
said in rebuttal to the opponents’ claim that the benefits jae cams 
would depopulate our present military forces. Allow me to suggest 
one answer to these charges. As a former U.S. Air Force reenlist- 
ment officer I found that the number of airmen influenced by the lure 
of education was not excessive. 

“Many who could have received the benefits of the Korean or World 
War II laws left the military for other reasons. Possibly a new 
benefits law would interest desirable veterans in taking college work 
and other types of training and thus raise the educational level of 
the Nation as well as contribute to national defense in this age of 
technological warfare.” 

The veterans are simply asking for an i ealgapaae to become ready 
to more ably serve their country in its defense against our foes. 

Is such a request asking too much? Do we believe in fairness to all 
of our citizens? Will our actions in this important matter support 
verbal statements of our belief in democracy? Let us no longer de- 
bate the terms of “peace-time” and “war-time” veterans. Such debate 
is simply a smoke sereen. Let us be realistic and deal with the facts 
before us. Can you and I make the serviceman today believe he is 
safe and secure and that he is not in a danger zone, while our military 
leaders and diplomats throughout the world report buildup of mili- 
tary strengths of foreign powers and state that if things don’t go 
well, it could result in the use of force, and if that happens, even on 
a minor scale, it would be extremely difficult to limit it. Yet, many 

ple make the assumption that there’s going to be no war. I hope 
and trust that our Nation will never be engaged in another war, but 
that assumption is very premature. 

No doubt someone will appear before this committee and tell you 
that since we are at peace, if we are, and since there is no “shooting 
war” these who have served since February 1, 1955, and are now serv- 
ing, need have no fear, all is well and they are not. entitled to the 
rights and privileges as were others. 

Just. how safe are these so-called cold war veterans! For a thumb- 
nail sketch of the talked about. “safety” may I invite your attention 
to a story which appeared in the March 1, 1960 issue of Look maga- 
zine. e factual story was written by Look Staff writer, J. Robert 
Moskin. The title of the story is “Forgotten, Lonely, and Unready.” 
The story points out that, “In Korea, the cold war is still hot. Our 
Army faces a bitter enemy across a tense and narrow no man’s land. 
Front line units are armed with World War II type weapons and 
filled out with Korean conscripts. We would be ad to win if the 
Communists attacked again today.” 

Does that sound as if our soldiers are safe? Does that sound as if 
there is no danger? The story quotes Gen. Carter B. Magruder, 
Commander of United Nations Forces and the American Eighth Army 
in Korea, as saying: 

520876046 
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The shocking fact about our Army in Korea is that it faces disaster. If there 
was fighting, that used up equipment rapidly, we could not support sustained 
operations, The thousands of American soldiers, there, are in danger of being 
wiped out if war should begin again. 


Other statements in the story are as follows: 


The American soldier north of the Imjin River lives with danger. Occasional 
shooting still erupts. Secret agents sneak across the line. We are the people 
who are up infront. These kids grow up in a hurry out here. The men realize 
the spot they are in. If Joe came across we'd be annihilated. It would be 
impossible to get back across the river. 

You will recall the Korean war of 10 years ago next June 25. 
Although belittled today as a “limited war” it cost 33,629 American 
lives. The danger and tension of Korea today is not to be passed 
over lightly especially by those who are in the danger zones. Do 

ou suppose the soldiers in Korea and scattered throughout the world 
in other hot spots close their eyes at night and say, “all is well,” “there 
is no danger,” “we are peacetime soldiers,” “this is only a cold war,” 
“our enemies know this, so we need not have any fear.” In the face 
of all this, there are those people back in the States, thousands of 
miles from the danger zone, who drag their feet and take valuable 
time to debate the issue, which truly is not an issue, of the “peacetime” 
versus “wartime” veterans. I wonder if you and I were in the place 
of these young men scattered throughout the world just what would be 
our attitude toward fairness and justice? 

I have heard it said, here on Capitol Hill, that if one shot should 
be fired against us by another nation, this legislation, providing edu- 
cational rights and opportunities to veterans, would be passed by 
the Congress without hesitation. Will it take a declaration of war 
to spur us on to doing that which should have been done almost 3 
years ago? Will some of our soldiers have to be killed for us to carry 
out our duties and obligations? 

The Honorable Congressman, Newell A. George of Kansas, who 
is a member of this committee, was quoted in the February 3 issue 
of eins | Times as backing this proposal, and pointed to the dangers 
involved in serving in such remote countries as Formosa, Lebanon, 
bere & and Germany where a cold war could quickly become a 

ot one. 

I have also read with interest a statement made by another of your 
committee members the Honorable Paul A. Fino of the State of New 
York, as reported in the February 3 issue of Army Times. The 
Congressman said, “This country owes readjustment benefits to young 
men who have been drafted from their normal civilian pursuits to 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

“This should be done as a matter of justice and equity to all vet- 
erans,” the Congressman further stated, “the need for scientists and 
engineers and other trained and skilled manpower is clearly ae 
nized. In many instances this need has been met because of the GI bill. 
We must continue this program and give to our young people every 
educational opportunity. We believe the providing of aid to these 
veterans will be a good economic investment for the future of our 
country.” 

President Jackson said, back in 1837, “Our growth has been rapid 
beyond all former example.” Our growth and progress even since 
the day of Jackson has far surpassed all expectation. Despite oc- 
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casional ups and downs that occur in a free economy, there are 15 
million more jobs than in 1939. What’s behind this constant growth? 
Mainly, it’s our urge to invent new products and improve old ones— 
as well as the machines and methods by which they are made. 

Nearly half our jobs didn’t even exist in their present forms just 25 
years ago. The newer industries are growing fast. It is estimated 
that during the next few years this tendency to create new jobs will be 
most pronounced in such. industries as electronics, nuclear research 
and development, and packaged foods. Therefore, a need for educated 
and trained citizens. 

New products have made jobs for many of the 800,000 workers in 
the chemical industry. By 1970, there will be a need for twice as man 
trained workers in this big field. Add to these the estimated 1 mil- 
lion new jobs which will be created by expanding Satire in public 
health, odloatiet marketing, and construction. In all, to meet the 
needs of America will call for an estimated 22 million new jobs in the 
next 15 years. Do you not believe that we today have an obligation 
to provide the opportunity for the present 414 million veterans to be- 
come qualified to an these jobs ? 

Without question, the true discovery of America is before us. 
While we work and play on the home front, “cold war” veterans whose 
educational plans and ambitions were disrupted because of military 
service are serving as the “shock troops” between us and our would-be 
adversaries. This legion of potential workers and leaders are asking 
for an opportunity to improve themselves, upon their return home, so 
they might become educationally prepared to take their place in keep- 
ing America strong. 

‘People form the strength and constitute the wealth of a nation,” 
said Patrick Henry. Americans are always moving on but an edu- 
cated populace is a requisite. This group of individuals with whom 
we ‘are concerned here today will a the cost of this educational 
opportunity the Congress will provide them with, by paying increased 
income taxes. Truly it is an investment in human beings. Let us 
not falter in the execution of our responsibilities. 

The passage of such educational legislation will achieve the fol- 
owing: 

1. Inequity of the present educational situation will be corrected. 

2. Trained nonprofessional people will be provided, meeting the 
needs of industry. 

3. Skills and abilities will be developed at every level. 

4, Aptitudes of people will be utilized. 

5. Defense of our Nation will be strengthened. 

6. Participants will pay back the capital investment, plus dividends. 

7. Standards of living will be raised. 

8. Performance of work will be improved. 

9. Training will provide scientists, en and other 
professional people, and greatly raise the number of qualified techni- 
cian skilled workers. 

10. Labor markets will be relieved of nontrained and semitrained 
applicants. 

11, The economy of our Nation will be strengthened. | 

The National Association of State Approval Agencies believes, that 
in the history of our Nation, no other one program has done as much 
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toward expanding the educational opportunities and achievements of 
its citizens than has the GI bill. The continuation of these achieve- 
ments can be had with a minimum of administrative confusion and 
experimentation by enactment of legislation as advocated herein. 

38 behalf of the membership of the National Association of State 
Approval Agencies, as well as other organizations, agencies, and in- 
dividuals interested in the continued welfare of our Nation, and in be- 
half of the millions of people who will be affected, may we urge each 
of you to.carefully consider this matter, and, without delay, provide 
suitable legislation which is fair and just. This group of young peo- 
ple with whom we are concerned today will become the leaders of 
tomorrow. ‘They are deserving and are entitled to the educational op- 
portunities which the Congress can and will provide. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Georce. We certainly appreciate your statement. The tribute 
Judge Trimble paid to you is certainly well deserved. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gxorce. I wish the entire committee could have been here to 
hear your statement. But I know that they regret because of other 
demands they could not be here. 

Mr. Adair, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Apatr. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wohlford, do you regard this program as “pee proposed 
as basically a scholarship program or basically a readjustment 
program ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Speaking for the national association, we are on 
record as favoring the readjustment and not a scholarship or loan 
program but to be patterened after the method of Public Law 500. 

Mr. Apatr. And as proposed in S. 1138 you think it is a scholar- 
ship program then, more than a readjustment pro q 

Mr. Woutrorp. As I recall, in S. 1138 there is a certain factor in 
there as far as loans are concerned. 

Mr. I expect to get to that in a minute. 

Mr. Wou.rorp. Yes. 

Mr. Avatr. I am trying to get your line of thought, first, to see 
just which you are recommending, whether it be a scholarship pro- 
gram or whether it be a broader program than rehabilitation. 

Mr. Woutrorp. We believe that it should be a broad program, 
similar to Public Law 550 in a readjustment pattern because I have 
heard a little testimony this morning, just not too much, but I heard 
a little, and very definitely these young people coming back still have 
a readjustment. and adjustment to make, and I think we would call 
it a readjustment form of program similar to Public Law 550. 

Mr. Apatr. S. 1138 has in it a provision that if a certain scholar- 
ship level is maintained that the program in college be one of grants, 
if this level is not. maintained it mes a loan program. Some of 
us feel that that indicates that this is pretty basically a scholarship 
program, if you are going to write that sort of a thing into a program ; 
what would be your reaction to that ? 


Mr. Woutrorp. I would speak for our association, then, that way 
back yonder when we first proposed the extension of Public Law 
550 and veterans’ education as long as the draft laws are in existence. 
We believe it should be handled financially the same as Public Law 
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550. We know what is in S. 1138 and "we appreciate the work that 
was expended to come out with that bill, but we would not quarrel 
too much about that little part of it as far as college people if they stay 
within the upper 50 percent, I believe something like that. But 
basically we Velieve that there should be no difference, that these 
people are entitled to an opportunity, financial opportunity for which 
they will pay it back out of increased income taxes. 

We know that when, if such a bill should be passed on that loan 
basis, present bureaus would be expanded in numbers, maybe new 
agencies and new departments set 4 to handle the financial part of 
it, the job of collecting the money back and all of that, so we are 
just believers in that it should be handled as Public Law 550. 

Mr. Anparr. Do you see any reason if this is to be a scholarship pro- 
gram why it should not be incorporated in an enlarged National De- 
fense Education Act ? 

Mr. Woutrorv. Well, frankly speaking, personally, and I don’t 
know whether I could speak for our organization, whenever you in- 
corporate something into a going concern of national defense scholar- 
ship plan and all of that, there is always that danger that the little 

rson will suffer. 

You know there is a trend in our country today that these people 
down here like me and like millions of others, if we are not careful, 
those people are the forgotten people, not maybe intentionally, they 
would not do it on purpose, but we, over the past few years and pos- 
sibly rightly so, due to our technologists and the missile, and scien- 
tists, we have our minds fixed upon that select few of people and it is 
true that maybe the select few are the ones who are more adept to 
learning some of the fine points of this, that, and the other, but I am 
fearful that if we tie something in with something that has their at- 
tention on the select few now that it might not give the opportunities 
to that core of people that makes our America what it has been and 
what it will be. 

You know, an apple can look pretty on the outside but if that core 
inside, you cut into it, or if that core goes bad, your whole apple is no 
good. That is our country in a way. 

Mr. Apatr. Well, then, if T follow your line of thought, then you 
pr may the scholarship aspect of these proposals ought to be played 

own 

Mr. Woutrorp. Correct. 

Mr. Apatr. Do I understand you to say that you would think that 
the provision in S. 1138, if this committee were to adopt that bill, a 
provision giving only loans for those in the lower half of the class 
should be stricken out of the bill ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir; it should be. 
an Aparr. Do you feel. it should be wholly a program of grants, 
then ¢ 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Whether it be for college, whether it be for on-the- 
job training, whether it be for high school ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir. I think I can back up our statement in 
that in that the history of veterans throughout these past 15 years, 
I believe studies have been made to show that the veterans them- 
selves achieved a higher scholastic standing in colleges and things 
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like that, even than nonveterans, so why come along now and place 
something like that into a bill? 

Mr. Apatr. One of the basic problems which we ask ourselves, 
and I said this to Mr. Hughes a Fittle while ago, when he was testi- 
fying, is whether or not this committee ought to recommend legisla- 
tion extending benefits to peacetime veterans, peacetime ex-service- 
men. What is your opinion aon that specific question 

Mr. Woutrorp. I believe what I have said in my statement covers 
it pretty well. Let us see. Which was here first? The hen or the 
egg’ I don’t believe that one has ever been settled quite yet. The hen 
or the chicken, something like that. I don’t know. t hear that. I read 
that around. I have read testimony from Senate hearings and I have 
read Congressional Records and I know it isa problem. I guess it isa 
major problem. But to me it is, well to me, actually like we say down 
home, it is just kind of a silly thing because forget. whether the peace- 
time or wartime or the meat of the coconut is not whether somebody 
is shooting at them but the ching they have been taken from their 
desires for education and they talk about “Well, he can take in college, 
the draft won’t get him.” Statistics don’t prove that. A boy doesn’t 
get through college at 22 years any more. It costs toomuch. He has 
to drop out and work. e meat. of the thing is that that individual 
or those individuals have been taken from their educational pursuits 
or their desires and plans and taken away for a couple of years. 
Whether anyone shot at them or not, that is not the point. 

Mr. Aparr. Do you not think that makes any difference, the matter 
of hazard, the possibility of loss of life, the unpleasantness and those 
things, do you not think that ought to enter into our thinking in a 


pro of this sort ? 
Mr. Woutrorp. We certainly appreciate what the young men did 
during Korea and World War II, the dangers and hazards and all. 
Mr. Apart. The statistics show that so many more die in those 
periods. 
Mr. Woutrorp. I think that is true. 
Mr. Apatr. This is a very serious question 
Mr. Woutrorp. I realize it is. Yes; Iam sure the statistics I heard 
quoted this morning no doubt are authentic. But still if you want to 
ut it down to the financial gain, you will recall in Korea and World 
ar II the people who were in the hot — got extra combat pay, 
you might say, well, they were paid combat pay so why give ‘been 
any benefits. But I think that is—— 
Mr. Apa. That is taking into account the fact that they were in 
a position of particular danger. 
r. Wontrorp. Yes; that is what I say. They received combat 
ay. That should have paid for the danger they were in. That extra 
tow bucks should have paid that. 
Mr. Apatr. So you feel what compensation they had should be ade- 
uate and that in this consideration we should not take into account 
the business of being sent overseas and being under fire, and so forth. 
Mr. Woutrorp. No; I don’t want to be misunderstood here, for 
sure. I threw that combat pay im there, the ones that. were under fire 
back yonder, they received something in addition for that. These 
oung men today, they receive nothing. I still want to go back. That 
is not the point. in this educational business and that is all I know to 
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s from. The business then is whether they are ever shot at or pote 
the draft has taken them away and the taxpayers, I, you, and all o 
the taxpayers actually owe them an opportunity to come back and try 
to pick up where they left off when they were taken away. 

r. Apair. Would you limit this, hen; to people who are drafted ¢ 

Mr. Woutrorp. No; I wouldn’t. 

Mr. Apair. As now proposed it is not limited. 

Mr. Woutrorp. It is not limited to drafting. 

Mr. Apatr. Suppose a boy volunteers, then. Suppose he says “I 
want to enlist in the Army.” Then how would you answer that? 
He has not been gedaway. He has gone voluntarily. 

Mr. Woutrorp. That is right. I would handle it just like we did 
under Public Law 550. I mean you cannot draw that fine line every 
time there. Some of them volunteer, a whole lot of them are drafted. 
, ~ a Avatr. Then really, Mr. Wohiford, you are not tying it to the 

ra 

Mr. Wourorp. Very definitely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Are 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir. I am saying, too, that the others served 
and took their part in it and so they are entitled to it, too. 

Mr. Aparr. Regardless of whether they were drafted or enlisted ¢ 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes. The answer would be do away with the 
draft. Anybody volunteers, that is his business. 

Mr. Apatr. As long as you say there is a draft, then whether he 
is an enlistee or a draftee, give him this benefit ’ 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apair. Then doesn’t that become pretty much just a scholar- 
ship business ? 

. Woutrorp: No; I don’t think I would term it a scholarship. 
It is an opportunity. If he doesn’t want to take advantage of it, 
he doesn’t have to. The man that doesn’t want it in the military 
has things attractive enough for him, which they say they have, he 
will stay in and be a career soldier. 

Mr. Apam. What about its effects upon the military? Now sup- 
pose here is a young man who says, “I believe here is a good way to 
get an education or get on-the-job training or something of that sort. 

will enlist. I will serve the period of my enlistment. Then I will 
take the benefits which come to me. I will use this as a device for 
getting an education.” The Army has put money and training into 

is young man, on the theory that he is a part of our defense forces. 
Are we not working against our own interests then, if we encourage 
that young man to serve the minimum time and to get out and to get 
an education ¢ 

Mr. Woutrorp. Well, of course in our democratic way of thinkin 
we don’t want to force anybody to stay in the military service and 
look at that a little like we do down home when we are trying to tell 
our teachers that they want to become better teachers and interest 
their students. We say, “If you will put something in the trough, 
your students are going to come back and want more, but if they 
come there to class and there is nothing in the trough, there is where 
your trouble begins.” 

The military says, “We have all these wonderful education pro- 
grams and things.” If it is there, then why are they hollering about 
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people leaving, because human beings, if you have got something 
they want, they are going to stay with you. 

i I would not want to be a career soldier. There are millions 
of others that have other things on their minds. You know our 
country is not a history of compulsory military training. It only 
started back yonder in 1940 or something like that, I think. 

Mr. Apatr. So if our young men wanted to use legislation of this 
sort as a device for getting an education, then you would think that 
would be fitting and proper? 

Mr. Wontrorp. Yes, sir, I certainly do. 

_ Mr. Apatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Grorer. Mr. Teague of California ? 

Mr. Tracus of California. Just one brief question. 

I understood there is a great shortage of classrooms, and teachers 
and science laboratories in primary and secondary schools and in col- 
leges the same shortages and also for dormitories. Do you consider 
that we have adequate facilities now to educate an extra 50,000 or 
100,000 young men that might take advantage of this program if it 
should be enacted into law ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Do you say do I think we do have? 

Mr. Teacur of California. Yes. 

Mr. Woutrorp. You understand I am not qualified to speak for 
just how many extra rooms we have and all that. But from a lay- 
man’s standpoint we handled millions of them after World War II, 
and this few extra, 150,000 or 200,000 or whatever it will be certainly 
can be handled, remembering that there is a sizable number of those 
who will not go to college, a sizable number of them will not go to 
high school to finish their high-school program. They will be taking 
on-the-job training. They will be in your garages, they will be in 
business colleges and they will take on-the-farm training. 

So if that one point there was the thing that kept people from 
acting on legislation, personally I think there would be plenty of room 
for them. 

Mr. Teacvr of California, Have not a good many of these young 

men received excellent on-the-job training during their 2 or 3 or 4 years 
in service? 
_ Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir. I am sure that the service has certain 
phases of on-the-job training but I believe that I have read where 
people who have received certain phases of on-the-job training peculiar 
to the services, when they come out and they apply to industry for a 
job, that the education, the knowledge and the skills acquired do not 
always transfer into industry’s way of doing and there is a retraining 
program or an educational program involved. 

Mr. Teacur of California. It seems to me that I recall that the 
Bradley Commission caused some sort of a survey to be made and 
reached this conclusion as a result of a poll of veterans of all wars and 
classes, that some 50 percent, as I remember, said that they benefited 
from their time in the service, they came out better equipped to earn 
a living, 40 percent said they didn’t feel they were benefited or harmed, 
and only about 10 percent said they felt that the time they spent in the 
service interfered with their ability to earn a living when they got 
out. 


Mr. Woutrorp. Yes. 
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Mr. Tracur of California. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Grorer. Thank you. 

Mr. Randall? 

Mr. Ranpatu. I had some questions that probably have already been 
covered. 

You made a reference to the turtle and the hare and I think it was 
along the lines of Russia and the United States. 

Does any of your organization have the figures as to Russia? They 
have not been presented so far in this hearing, so far as I know. And 
I believe it is pertinent. This may be something nobody has access 
to. Has there been any knowledge whether or not the thing we are 
prpeees here is being done in Russia, or do you know? 

. Woutrorp. No, sir; I have not heard nor do I know. 

Mr. Ranpat. That is in terms of raising the educational level. You 
made reference to the Department of Defense being in the military 
and not in the sduomiensit Saahondl and that they were trying to make 
us believe that they were in the business of education. Would you 
care to elaborate on what you meant by that? This is as to USAF I 
courses and so forth. How do you feel about that? A great point was 
made. We had not an Under Secretary but an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense sit up here the other day and tell us there was a great educa- 
tion program going on in the Army and they felt real good about it. 

Do you have any comment about that? 

Mr. Woutrorp. If you will pardon a personal reference, maybe I 
can explain it this way. 

T am in the Ready Reserve of the Air Force with the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel, and I am group commander of the Air Force Reserve 
training program in Arkansas. We have some wonderful classes. 
This is in the Reserve. We also have some of our reservists enrolled 
in ECI courses, extension courses. And in the service the man in the 


‘service the man in the service can also enroll in ECI, correspondence 
-work and there are certain specialized schools that when you are in 


the service you can make application for and attend. _ 
I certainly would be the last one to low rate the importance and 


value of that type of training. It is good for the military and the 


military does have good education programs today in operation. 

But what I have reference to is the fact that in the military they 
don’t teach you to be a successful farmer. They don’t teach you to be 
an automotive mechanic for a garage, on Markham Street, in Little 
Rock, Ark. They don’t teach you to be a good merchandising person 
for some wholesale grocery store and they don’t teach you to be a 
technician of every kind that there might be. And it is a good educa- 
tional program as far as it goes. 

Mr. Ranpatu. If I may interrupt you, Mr. Wohlford, I think in 
another sentence you summarize, if I am quoting you rightly, you 
said many crafts make a nation. 

Mr. Woutrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Ranoat1. I think he testified—and I will ask you this question 
to try to expedite it—there are some others who might wish to be 
heard. 

Is it your feeling that not so much alone the question of a good, 
broad formal education but your organization feels that in this possi- 
bility that we continue to train technicians, that is to say on-job 
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training, there might be some real man uncovered in that field? Is 
that right? I think you used the words “potential engineers” or some 
word like that. 

Mr. Woutrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpatu. Would you care to elaborate just a little bit on that? 

Mr. Wout rorp. All of these people are potential somethi and 
unless we get them in school, why, that potentiality may never blossom 
out. 

Mr. Ranpauz. That is what I wanted to find out, how you felt 
about that. 

That is all. 

Mr. Groree. Mr. Wohlford, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman, could I one further question 

Mr. Georcr. Certainly, Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatr. You are here as the representative of the State Approval 
Agencies? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir, that association. 

Mr. Ava. If legislation of this sort were enacted, would it be neces- 
a to expand your activities or could the further work entailed by 
such legislation oe handled by existing personnel in your opinion ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. The legislation on the books now, as far as the action 
of State Approval ncy people under Public Law 550 and 346, that 
can remain as is, and the ple that are working in our programs 
nationwide could and would handle the new program. 

Mr. Apatr. Without any augmentation of personnel ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. Yes, sir, that is right. Because, as I mentioned in 
the beginning, I would say—90 or 95 percent of us, I guess, are pres- 
ently employees of going State departments of education and things 
like that. It isnot something that was set up to take care of this alone. 

Mr. Avarr. Suppose that this type of legislation were not enacted, 
would that have an adverse effect upon the amount of activity that 
would exist in your opinion ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. No, we would, you might say, get back into our 
original field more than we are at the present time and have been over 
the past 15 years. 

r. Apatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Grorer. Thank you, Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Ranpatx. One question along that line. 

Mr. Groreg. Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Ranvau. In other words, you would not lose your job either 
way here, isthat right ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Ranpatu. I want to get that point clear. You are not here for 
fear of losing your job? 

Woutrorp. I have been working down there for 29 years. 
Before they fire me, I will quit. 

Mr. All right. 

Mr. Grorer: Mr. Wohlford, I judge that in your opinion the bill 
under consideration, the legislation which we are considering, is not 
the approach, is that right ? 

Mr. Woutrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Grorer. Thank you very much, sir. 
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We have some gentlemen from the General Accounting Office. 
Mr. Lloyd Nelson, will you introduce the men that are with you and 


proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD A. NELSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, CIVIL 
ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE (ACCOMPANIED BY SIDNEY JERVIS, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, CIVIL ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION; AND 
WAYNE SMITH, OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL, U.S. GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE) 


Mr. Netson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I have with me here Mr. Sidney Jervis, who is Associate 
Director of Civil Accounting and Auditing Division, and Mr. Wayne 
Smith from the Office of the General Counsel. 

Mr. Grorer. Glad to have you. Please proceed. 

Mr. Netson, Mr. Smith has worked a great deal on these educational 
matters for some time. 

Mr. Grorer. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that I 
would like to read into the record. 

Mr. Grorcr. You may summarize it in your own language or read 
it, whichever you choose. 

Mr. Nexson. It is not too lengthy and probably the quickest way 
to get our point across is to read the text as we have it drafted. 

ur office made a review of the Senate bill S. 1138, and related bills 
introduced in the House of Representatives, regarding veterans’ re- 
adjustment assistance. S. 1138 provides in general for the extension 
to veterans with peacetime service of the benefits provided under 
the education and traini rogram and the home and farm loan 
program, heretofore established for veterans with waitime service, 
and for the broadening of the existing vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram so as to include veterans who have incurred disability during 
Sxontyee service immediately following the periods of World War 

I and the Korean conflict. 

The Comptroller General sent the committee a letter dated October 
6, 1959, containing the General Accounting Office detailed comments 
on the provisions of S. 1138. This letter, I believe, has been intro- 
duced into the record. ‘ 

Therefore, this statement will only summarize some of the major 
items covered in that letter. 

The provisions of the proposed new chapter 40 of title 38 of the 
code, as expressed in S. 1138, are patterned substantially in accord- 
ance with existing chapter 33 of the code relating to “Education of 
Korean Conflict Veterans.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the purposes desired by the new 
chapter 40 could be accomplished by — amendments to 
the existing provisions of chapter 33, title 38. 

— purpose of section 2 of the bill, as stated in section 1908(c), 
of— 
providing vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities 


to those servicemen and women whose educational or vocational ambitions 
have been interrupted or impeded by reason of active duty— 
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during peacetime, and— 

of aiding such persons in attaining the educational and training status which 
they might normally have aspired to and obtained had they not served their 
country— 

during peacetime, seems somewhat incompatible and inconsistent with 
the existing concept and policy underlying the administration of the 
selective service law which is designed to minimize as much as possi- 
ble any disrupting effect (os service might have on the particu- 
lar educational, vocational, and profesisonal objectives of individuals 
selected for active peacetime service. 

Also, a substantial number of individuals who choose the military 
service as their field of endeavor—career service men and women— 
become specialists and receive commissions, and remain on active 
duty for many years. 

The initiation of a program of educational training by such vet- 
erans for the attainment of a predetermined and identified educa- 
tional, professional, or vocational objective, following a career in the 
service and participation in the pen riage it educational and 
vocational opportunities there available, could not reasonably be 
regarded as in keeping with the stated purpose of the bill. 

tion 1909(a)(4) of the bill should be clarified so that where 
a husband and wife are both eligible for educational assistance, their 
child may be counted as a dependent for only the husband or the wife 
and not for both. 

A termination date for the education program has not been fixed. 
Section 1913 of S. 1138 as now written would, if enacted into law, 
continue the educational assistance program indefinitely. 

Under section 1923—“Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses” —attention is invited to the provisions of section 1723(c) of 
chapter 35, title 38, of the code, providing war orphans’ educational 
assistance, which prohibit the approval of enrollment— 
in any course of apprentice or other training on the job, any course of institu- 
tional on-farm training, any course to be pursued by correspondence, television, 
or radio. 

It is realized that a similar prohibition was not included in chapter 
33 providing for educational assistance to Korean conflict veterans. 
However, at the time the later war orphans assistance program was 
proposed, cogent reasons based on educational and administrative con- 
siderations were advanced for the prohibition of these courses. A 
question also arises as to whether a more liberal program should be 
afforded peacetime veterans than that provided for war orphans. 
Uniform course requirements under the program seem desirable and 
would tend to simplify administration. ; 

Section 1933 of the bill, if enacted, will likely give rise to many 
complex situations. It provides for a system of. financial assistance 


in the form of grants or loans depending on the veteran’s standing 
in his class. This provision will be most difficult to administer when 
some veterans receive grants if their class standing is high enough, 
while others obtain loans which are convertible to grants after a 
showing of adequate class standing. 

The bill appears inequitable in the treatment of peacetime service 
veterans enrolled in institutions of higher learning and veterans en- 
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rolled in other institutions. The veteran enrolled in other than an 
institution of higher learning does not have to place in the upper 
half of his class to continue receiving a grant for education, while 
the veteran enrolled in an institution of higher learning may be placed 
on a loan basis if his standing in the class falls below the upper half. 

The bill and present law are both in need of clarification regarding 
the payment of $1 for monthly reports from schools. 

Section 1954, “Approval of nonaccredited courses,” as in chapter 
33, makes no provision for the approval of correspondence courses. 
If courses pursued exclusively by correspondence are to be included 
in the hepa it is suggested that criteria for their approval be 
included. 

Section 4 of the bill would extent to -Korean conflict veterans 
the loan benefits now available to World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans under chapter 37 of title 38 of the code by the addition of a 
new section 1818 and other amendments to this chapter. The benefits 
would include the guarantee of home loans, farm loans, and loans to 
refinance certain types of delinquent indebtedness. 

Under the provisions proposed each veteran obtaining a guaranteed 
or direct loan would be required to pay in advance to the Administrator 
a fee not to exceed one-half of 1 percent of the total loan amount. 
Within this limitation, the amount of the fee would be established 
by the Administrator periodically and deposited to the Treasury to 
the credit of a mortgage guarantee fund which would be created 
under the amendments. 

It is indeterminable as to whether even the maximum allowable fee 
of one-half of 1 percent would be adequate to cover the costs of claims 
and other transactions related to these guaranteed loans. 

In comparing the fees that would be paid on a $10,000 small home 
loan when guaranteed in accordance with the provisions of the bill 
with the fees that would be paid on a similar loan insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration, it appears that, regardless of the 
hee of the mortgage, the maximum fee payable under the bill would 

0, 

On the other hand, the total fees payable on an FHA insured loan 
would be about $760 if the term of the mortgage was 25 years and 
about. $895 if the term was 30 years. FHA insurance premiums are 
computed at the rate of one-half of 1 percent per year on the declin- 
ing balance of the mortgage. —- 

_We believe that consideration should be given to amending the pro- 
visions of section 4 so as to provide that all costs related to the admin- 
istration of the loan program would be borne by the guarantee fund 
and that such costs would be considered by the Administrator in estab- 
lishing the rate of the guarantee fee to be a 

With reference to the general purposes of the bill, it would seem 
that the establishment of education and loan programs for peacetime 
veterans as pro by the bill would likely result in making these 
benefits available to a great majority of all our citizens, men and 
women, who may enter military service. 

_Under Public Laws 78-16, 78-346, and 82-550 the Congress con- 
sidered it appropriate to provide such benefits to veterans who, by 
reason of their military service during war periods, were in need of 
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assistance in readjusting themselves to civilian life during a period of 

economic instability. 

The same degree of economic instability does not exist today. Dur- 
ing wartime the normal activities of those called into service are seri- 
ously disrupted, whereas during peacetime many individuals may 
enter the service at an age when their college training has been or 
could have been completed. Also the available arrangements for mili- 
tary service provide so many alternatives that an individual may plan 
his program in such a way as to obtain his education either before 
entering or, in part, while in service. 

_ If the proposed bill should become law, it seems likely there would 
be a tendency for young men and women to enter the service following 
completion of high school, rather than enter a college or other training 

facility, in order to gain the advantage of receiving education or 

training at Government expense after ther discharge from service. 

There might develop, as a result of making these benefits available 
generally, a greater tendency, not only on the part of those entering 
the service, but also on the part of those who are already serving in the 
Armed Forces, to leave after they have served the minimum period 
required to earn their desired entitlement. 

It seems illogical to provide assitance in the form of a gratuitous 
benefit which, with respect to many who may become eligible for mili- 
tary service, might cause them to change their normal programs for 
attaining their education, vocational, or professional objectives, or 
which might encourage those in the career service of the Armed Forces 
to curtail or terminate their periods of service, in order to receive 
financial assistance from the Government. ' 

The element of cost is a factor in the proposed legislation. The 
Veterans’ Administration estimates the cost of the education and 
training program at about $3 billion for the period 1961 through 1973 
and a peak annual cost of about $379 million. 

Under the provisions of S. 1138, a veteran with no dependents 
would recive $110 per month, and a veteran with two or more depend- 
ents would receive $160 per month, while in full-time training. 

Since S. 1138 provides 114 days of training for each day of service, 
a veteran can gain the 36 months of full-time training by being in 
service for 24 months. The total payment to a veteran without de- 
pendents would be a maximum of $3,960 and to a veteran with two 
or more dependents a maximum of $5,760. Converting these maxi- 
mums to a monthly rate while in service indicates that the veterans 
without dependents could receive $165 in educational assistance for 
each month of service and the veteran with two or more dependents 
could receive $240 for each month of service. 

That concludes our statement, Mr. Chairman. We will be glad to 
work with the committee and the staff in perfecting the legislation if 
you desire. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Nelson, thank you for testifying. 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Aparr. No questions. 

Mr. George. I would like to ask you one question, 

You talk about the training and discharge and incentive to leave 
the service. Is not one of the purposes of the draft to create a large 
body of organized trained men who have the training back in civilian 
life ready for emergencies ¢ 
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Mr. Nuzson. I would expect that would be one of the objectives, 
that you first have them in for training and in readiness for action 
and that as they move back into civilian life they are partly trained 
and as time goes on they are less and less trained of course. 

_ Mr. Georee. Of course you mentioned also that there might be an 
incentive for someone to enter the armed services in order to get the 


Mr. Yes. 

i Georce. There should not be any objection to that; should 
ere 

Mr. Nerson. No, except this: I think there would be a tendency, 
Mr. Chairman, for the younger men and probably the parents to en- 
courage them to enter service following high school, to gain the mili- 
tary experience and to follow it with free educational benefits pro- 
vided under this bill. 

I think now there is a tendency for many of the men who ar able 
to do so to get their education first and then move into the service. 
To me that would seem to be an advantage to the military services 
to have college graduates entering the service rather than men fresh 
out of high school. 

Mr. Georce. I think there is one other question I would like to ask 

ou. 
Congressman Wayne Hays of Ohio told me the other day he intro- 
duced a bill to ree such benefits for children of veterans that did 
not use them. at is your opinion on that ? 

Mr. Netson. Well, I believe each year there is one or more bills of 
that character introduced whereby the entitlement that a veteran 
has not used could in turn be passed on to his children. Of course if 
_ that were possible it would be rather a costly program as we could all 

recognize. I believe there were about 7,800,000 men who took advant- 
of some educational opportunity under World War IT programs 
which would leave in the neighborhod of 10 million men who did not 
take advantage of it and many of the 7 million who took only partial 
advantage. Therefore, ang the entitlement to their children 
would probably be more costly than it was to extend it to the men 
themselves, because there is more unused entitlement available than 
was consumed. 

Mr. Grorer. We certainly thank you for coming. 

Does either of the gentlemen-with you have anything to say ? 

Mr. Netson. No, unless there are questions with respect to matters 
with which they are familiar. 

Mr. Groree. If it were not for the lateness of the hour, I think we 
would have a lot of questions. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Groree. It is my understanding that there are gentlemen from 
Texas that our distinguished chairman wanted to give a chance to 
be heard, representing the Texas Coordinators of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Charles L. Still is the president of that organization. 

Mr. Still, I wonder if you will identify yourself and introduce the 
gentlemen with you. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. STILL, PRESIDENT (ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEORGE S. GANDY AND JAMES V. YEATES), TEXAS COORDINATORS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Strix. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles Still of Whitman, Tex. 

I am president of the Texas Coordinators of Vocational Education 
Association. 

I have with me on my et Mr. George Gandy from Wheeler 
County, Tex., and Mr. James Yeates from Jasper rye g 3 Tex. 

By the way, we represent a pretty fair segment of Texas. There 
is some 600 miles difference in our locations. 

We came here not prepared to testify but after sitting in a day or 
two we thought there were some remarks that we would like to make, 

Mr. Grorce. We would like to have you do so. 

Mr. Srizz. We represent the veterans who trained on the below 
college level primarily. 

OF cotirte our association is made up of administrators, county 
superintendents, and coordinators of individual counties who are in 
this veterans’ training program. 

We wish to go on record as being in support of legislatoin to fur- 
ther education to these so-called peacetime veterans. 

It is our opinon or the association’s opinon that the veterans that 
we are training and have trained would not receive any technical 
training in the skills and trades if it were not for or had not been for 
Public Law 550 or the old 346 law. 

We have found in Texas that we have employment problems from 
boys who have been discharged from the services but invariably we 
have found it is the employment problems from veterans who have no 
skill or, in othher words, no training in a skill or profession. 

We also endorse Mr. Wohlford’s statements that he come forth from 
the National Association of State Approval Agencies. 

Mr, Chairman, as I said, we were not prepared to testify but we 
would welcome any questions that any of the committee may have 
that they would like to direct to us at this time. 

Mr. Georce. Mr. Adair, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Apatr. Thank you. No questions. 

Mr. Gxorcr. Mr. Still, I know you could answer any question we 
asked. Because of the lateness of the hour, I think we will refrain. 

I know that our chairman, Mr. Teague, is very sorry he could not be 
hereto see you in person and I wish that we could have been. 

We thank you for coming. We appreciate having your opinion in 
regard to this legislation. 

Thanks very much, 

Mr. Stitz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gzorcr. The next nieeting of the committee will be Tuesday, 
March 1, when the national commander of the American Legion 
will appear before the committee to present the legislative program 
of the Legion. 

That. will be in the caucus room. 

The meeting is adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., Friday, February 1960, the com- 


26 
mittee adjourned to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday March 1, 1960.) 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS ENTER- 
ING THE ARMED SERVICES AFTER JANUARY 31, 1955 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1960 


House or 
ComMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James M. Quigley presiding. 

Mr. Quietey. The committee will please come to order. 

Without objection a resolution adopted by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States at their regular meeting on February 8, 
1960, signed by Ernie A. Carima, commander, Post 3034, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Sumter, 8.C., will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The resolution follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


A resolution to the Senators and Members of Congress from South Carolina 
to urge them to support the bil) passed by the Senate in the last session extend- 
ing benefits, without any loan amendments, beyond the January 31, 1955, 
as set by the President. 

Whereas it is believed that as long as the draft is continued that all persons 
in the Armed Forces should be extended the educational benefits that were 
granted to veterans serving prior to February 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it has been established by reliable,statistics that the investment in 
education for our own American youth will be more than repaid to the Public 
Treasury through increased taxes, resulting from higher incomes earned by 
such veterans; and 

Whereas many veterans will be able to further their education through the 
benefits of the veterans education program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, Post 3034, in 
regular business meeting, That we urge the delegation from South Carolina 
to support the extension of G.I. education benefits to all veterans who entered, or 
who will enter, military service from and after February 1, 1955, and that such 
benefits be extended as long as the provision of the draft law shall exist; be 
it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this resolution, a copy be mailed to Hon. 
Olin D. Johnston, Hon. Strom Thurmond, Senators for South Carolina, and 
House Members, Hon. Lucius Mendel Rivers, Hon. John J. Riley, Hon. William 
J. Bryan Dorn (vice chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee), Hon. Robert T. 
Ashmore, Hon. Robert W. Hemphill, and Hon. John L. McMillan. 


(S) A. Carma, 
Commander, Post 3034, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Sumter, 8.C. 

Mr. Quieter. Without objection we will insert in the record a 
letter from Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc., dated February 
25, 1960. 

1 
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(The letter follows :) 


PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Franklin Park, Iu, February 25, 1960. 
Hon. Orin TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. : 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: We urgently recommend favorable consideration by your 
committee of $..1138 which. would extend educational and vocational training 
assistance to veterans who served, or will serve between January 31, 19565, 
and July 1, 1963, or the date of termination of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act whichever is latest. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America, which maintains a complete program 
of service to the paraplegic veteran, has sadly watched veterans totally 
disabled as a result of their military service during this period, being dis- 
charged from the Veterans’ Administration hospitals with little hope for gainful 
employment. Their average age is much less than that of our World War 
II .and Korean predecessors. They have had little or no work experience 
and less opportunity for formal education. 

. We believe these veterans have earned the right to resume an education 
which may have been interrupted, or improve their work experience which 
may have been delayed as a result of their compulsory military service. 
We vespectfully suggest further, that anyone serving during this period and 
who has suffered total disability as a result of their military service, be 
given full veterans status and that such educational and vocational benefits, 
in addition to all other benefits passed on their behalf, be administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry A. SCHWEIKERT, Jr., Legislative Director. 


Mr. Quieter. Without objection there will be placed in the record 
a telegram from the Executive Committee of Western College 
Association, dated February 27, 1960. 
(The telegram follows:) 


San Francisco, Cauir., February 27, 1960. 

Hon. E. 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Executive Committee, Western College Association, comprising 55 public 
and private accredited colleges and universities in California and Hawaii, 
endorses extension veteran training through enactment Senate bill 1138. 
Request elimination of proposed unworkable scholastic requirement. Urge this 
matter be left to institutional determination. 


MITCHELL P. Briggs, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Quieter. Without objection there will be placed in the record 
a copy of House Resolution No. 16 of the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

(The resolution follows :) 


Hovuse Resoivtion No. 16 


A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to extend Public 
Law No. 550, 82d Congress, relating to education and training benefits, to 
service men and women as long as the draft continues 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, expressing the will of the 
citizenry by the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Public Law 346, 78th Cong.)and Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952 (Public 
Law 550, 82d Cong.), recognized the justice, equity, and general value of a 
sound education and training program for the veterans of our country; and 
. Whereas the legislation enacted to provide such education and training bene- 
fits was for the purpose of restoring lost educational opportunities to those men 
and women who served in the Armed Forces of our country and has accomplished 
this purpose and has been an immeasurable factor in contributing to the economic 
security of our veterans and their families as well as to the security of the 
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Nation as a result of the increase in our general educational level and in the 
professional and technical skills of the veterans; and 

Whereas the increased earning power of the veterans directly attributable 
to the program is resulting in payment of increased income taxes which will 
more than repay the total cost of the program ; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the continuing involuntary military service program, 
Public Law 7, 84th Congress, denies entitlement to education and training bene- 
fits to all veterans who first entered service after January 31, 1955, which is 
grossly inequitable; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky ; 

SEecr1on 1. That the Congress of the United States extend education and 
training benefits similar to the benefits provided by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, 
as amended, to all veterans of our country who served during any period in 
which involuntary military service is authorized, and urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to accomplish this objective ; 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the House send attested copies of this resolution 
to the President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairmen of the Education Committee of each House, and to each member 
of the Kentucky delegation in the Congress of the United States. 

Attested : 


Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr, Quiciey. Our first witness this morning will be our colleague, 
the Honorable A. S. J. Carnahan. 
You may proceed, Congressman Carnahan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr, and members of this I 
appreciate the opportunity afforded me to a r in support of S. 1138 
educational benefits available to all veterans whether or not they served 
during a period of war or of armed hostilities. 

Ample evidence was given of the value in increased productivity to 
the Nation and in increased taxes to the Government through the 
World War II GI bill of rights. Peacetime draftees and volunteers 
who have been on extended active duty have made and will continue 
to make a real contribution toward enabling our country to maintain 
peace and toward meeting its commitments and responsibilities to our 
allies. They are entitled to basic readjustment benefits which will 
enable them to return to civilian life and become useful and produc- 
tive members of their communities. These so-called peacetime vet- 
erans are entitled to at least some of the opportunities lost by military 
service. It is clear that their military service, in most instances, 
interrupted the pursuit of education or a career in civilian life. 

As a believer in education, having been in the educational field prior 
to coming to Congress, I was gratified to find that the Census Bureau 
reported a substantial increase in earnings of veterans of World War 
II. That report showed that the median income of World War II 
veterans was once lower than the median income of a comparable age 
group of nonveterans, but that the median income of veterans has now 
gone up and surpassed that of the nonveterans. Credit for raising 
the earning capacity of the veterans as compared to the nonveterans, 
which in return raised the taxpaying ability of veterans.as compared 
to nonveterans, was due to the GH bill of rights training they received. 


Due to this training the Government is in position to receive back in 


g 
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taxes more money than the training has cost because of the increased 
skills and earning capacity. 

This program after having been so successful should not be aban- 
doned. There has been an outstanding record of adjustment to 
civilian life among ex-GI’s, made possible by veterans’ benefits. Ed- 
ucational opportunities provided peacetime draftees and volunteers 
will enable the individual to connect learning with life and make 
possible repayment of the capital invested in them. Earning power 
will be increased, standards of living will be raised, a productive 
contribution will be made to the Nation and will result in a great 
responsibility toward and appreciation of the land in which we live. 
I supported the World War IT GI bill of rights and I urge the com- 
mittee to report this legislation for which there is an increasing 
demand. 

Mr. Quieter. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Burgess, I believe you will be the next witness, and I believe 
you are accompanied by Dr. Stanford and Mr. Ballantyne. 


STATEMENT OF CARTER L. BURGESS, MEMBER, NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Bureess. I am afraid, like the committee, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am the only person present, because of the weather conditions this 
morning. 

Mr. (a You are to be congratulated for making it. 

I regret to say Mr. Teague, the chairman, is on the sick list. 

Mr. Buregss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quietey. We are glad to have you here and hope, even though 
we are few in number, our interest is still very much alive and keen. 

Mr. Burerss. Chairman Quigley and members of the Committee, 
if it is your pleasure I have a 5-minute statement which I would like 
- give and if at any time you wish to stop me, I am quite prepared 

or that. 

My name is Carter L. Burgess. I appear on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States as a member of its national defense 
committee. I am also past Assistant Secretary for Manpower of 
the Department of Defense. 

To have appeared with me today was Dr. Henry King Stanford, 
president of Birnie otitis College, but I will have to ask 
that his statement be filed on behalf of the chamber., Together we 
were to be here to discuss S. 1138 and similar legislation now before 
this committee and to state for you the national chamber’s position 
on such legislation. 

I would like to discuss S. 1138 and similar legislation now before 
this committee, and state the national chamber’s position on such 
legislation. 

would like to discuss the effect of this legislation on the armed 
services. 

Dr. Stanford’s statement will deal with the effect of such programs 
on our institutions of higher learning, the questionable need for a 
program of educational and vocational training for peacetime vet- 
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ing a precedent for such a program. ( 

‘he national chamber opposes enactment of S. 1138, authorizing 
educational benefits for purely peacetime military service, because 
the proposed benefits are unnecessary, cannot be justified, and would 
not be in the Nation’s best interest. 

We take this position for the following reasons: 

(1) Service to one’s country is a citizen’s obligation that should 
be performed willingly. 

(2) Because of the rapidly increasing pool of draft-age manpower, 
and the diminishing military manpower requirements, any young 
man who really wants a college education can count on le 
his studies before having to enter military service. In fact, the arm 
services cannot now utilize all of the available manpower. So 
thousands of young men may be required to complete only 6 months 
of active duty and many young men will not have to serve at all. 

(3) The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 provides for over 30 different 
ways whereby a young man can fulfill his military obligations. 

1 might just veer there for a minute to state that in my time before 
the various committees of this Congress, the Congress in those years 
that I happened to have the pleasure of serving in Washington pro- 
vided many of those choices, which if undertaken at the mght time 
in a young man’s life would fully provide him with a plan to work 
ee his education and to get on about the other aspects of his private 
ife. 

So I think the Congress has done a good job with the Defense 
Department in a him a convenient way by which a young 
man can undertake military service. 

Most of these various options available mzke it possible for a 
young man to complete his college education before rendering service. 

(4) Most important of all, the proposed benefits would encourage 
many young men to leave military service in order to take advantage 
of them. is would impede the efforts of Congress and the Defense 
Department to increase the attractiveness of military service as a 
career and to improve the reenlistment rate of the enlisted technicians 
who are so vital in our space and defense forces. 

It should be remembered that the current cutoff date (January 
31, 1955) for eligibility for the very liberal educational benefits au- 
thorized for Korean war benefits was established primarily because 
a survey disclosed that a very large percentage of. the enlisted per- 
sonnel leaving the services at that time were doing so in order to take 
advantage of the educational benefits. 

If I might leave my statement again, gentlemen, my memory seems 
to recall to me that when the breakoff date for those Korean benefits 
was announced as January 31, 1955, the word got around the country 
that a man could enlist before January 31 and still enjoy the benefits 
that would be available up to that date. 

I asked the Defense Department last night to give me the initial 
voluntary enlistment rates for January 1954, January 1955, which 
was the month just prior to that final date, and the enlistment, for 
February 1955, which was after the date. 

If I may give those figures to this committee, in January 1954 initial 
voluntary enlistments for the month were 38,000; in January 1955, 
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which was the last month before the cutoff date the number was 
68,000; and in February 1955, which was the first month after the 
cutoff date, voluntary enlistments were 24,000. 

I submit those figures as ones given to me by the Defense Depart- 
ment and which validate my memory that a lot of young men elected 
to get into the services to get a benefit which was going to be an 
attraction for them to leave at the end of that first term of enlistment. 

Now, to go back to my statement. 

The President of the United States, in his budget message for 
1961, said : 

* * * One additional benefit should be added, in accord with my earlier recom- 
mendations: a program of vocational rehabilitation for those with substantial 
service-connected disabilities. On the other hand, I oppose the establishment 
of special educational and loan guarantee programs for peacetime ex-servicemen. 

The National Chamber of Commerce supports the views of the 
President. 

As a past Assistant Secretary for Manpower in the Department of 
Defense, I have been tremendously impressed and heartened by the 
July 1959 report of the Department of Defense titled “Recent 
Enlisted Personnel Trends,” and I have studied that report, which I 
have with me. 

This report cites the major personnel accomplishments recently 
achieved by the Department of Defense—and I sony add again to m 
statement, only with the help and support of the Congress, whic 

rovided the basic legislation—which include improved recruitment, 
iodo reenlistment rates, an increased experience level, better mental 
quality, and fewer disciplinary cases. | 

It is a gratifying report, and represents the effect of the action the 
Congress has taken in enacting the military pay bill of 1958, granting 
the authority to raise induction standards in Public Law 85-564, 
and in enacting many other pieces of legislation in the general neigh- 
borhood of those two dates. 

These actions on the part of the Congress enabled the Department 
of Defense to improve enlistment and retention standards, accomplish 
early release of low-potential personnel, and to enlarge its retraining 
and education programs. 

The wide range of programs undertaken by the Department of 
Defense in the past several years to strengthen the quality and 
experience level of the military force is already bearing fruit, as 
reflected in the increasing reenlistment trend in all services. 

It is most important to avoid new legislation—and I would like to 
emphasize this—new legislation which could undermine the efforts of 
the armed services to build an efficient military force having well- 
trained and experienced personnel required to fight with today’s 
highly complex weapons. 

spite the marked improvement in reenlistment rates as an 
average, reenlistment rates in certain technical and combat leadership 
skills have been below the optimum rates required. 

Gentlemen, if I might add, I think that will be the case for a long 
time to come. 

The services are doing everything possible to correct. imbalances in 
the ‘skills structure. Programs for retraining and reassignment of 
qualified career personnel from surplus to shortage skills are under- 
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way. The program of enlisted proficiency payments concentrated in 
the tedhinieal and leadership skills is helping to reduce the shortages 
in these areas. 

I might add for the committee’s information that I was Vice 
Chairman of the Cordiner Committee which proposed that legislation 
to the Congress. 

Improved retention rates, as to both quality and quantity, is the 
major goal of the armed services in dealing with their personnel 
situation. The provisions of S. 1138, and similar proposed legislation, 
which would put a premium on not reenlisting, would worsen the 
heart of the recruitment problem: to maintain adequate retention 
rates in the skilled and leadership groups. et 

This legislation would have an overall bad effect on the entire career 
incentive program, which over the years has been carefully built up, 
and has to date brought great improvement to the quality and strength 
of the Armed Forces. 

I would really regret to see the concept of service to one’s.country— 
which, today, is considered to be a citizenship obligation, willingly ac- 
cepted—be impaired by legislation that would imply that military 
service is to be a necessary exchange for a free college education and 
other benefits. 

As to educational benefits—as you know, peacetime servicemen at 
present enjoy training and educational opportunities while in service 
which were not available to wartime soldiers. In peacetime the armed 
services are primarily in the business of educating and training per- 
sonnel, and this training includes academic and vocational work. 

We are — half of a billion dollars a year to support service 
schools in this country. The Government, in addition, bears most of 
the cost of the educational and vocational training which hundreds 
of thousands of servicemen participate in. 

Additionally, in the Army last year 51,000 soldiers completed resi- 
dence courses under the U.S. Armed Forces Institute in order to obtain 
high school diplomas, college credit, or additional vocational 
proficiency. 

One situation which brings to light the impact that this legislation 
would have occurred during the Korean conflict. Surveys indicated 
that only 3 percent of Air Force entrants enlisted in order to get edu- 
cational benefits under the Korean or GI bill. At the time of separa- 
tion, however, at least 45 percent of the first-term separations occurred 
in order that the departees could take advantage of the educational 
benefits then be The rate of such separations, unhappily but 
understandably, was higher among the technically qualified airmen, 
ment who were in critical short supply in the Air Force. 

Since the end of the Korean war improvements in the reenlisted 

rates, due mainly to the stepup in the career incentive program, have 
been accomplished. This proposed legislation, which could offer edu- 
cational benefits worth $300 million a year, would directly cut down 
these carefully nurtured efforts and reduce the attractiveness of a mili- 
tary career. 
The certain effect of this legislation is to work against all the efforts 
the Congress and the Department of Defense have made to build up the 
Nation’s Armed Forces with qualified and experienced men. Because 
of pening world tension, our Armed Forces must be adequate and 
ready at all times to defend the Nation. 


l 
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In view of technological advances in modern weapons and warfa 
it is imperative that the armed services develop a larger hard core o 
career personnel. The turnover rate of military personnel should be 

I would like to add a statement here. I am for turnover when it re- 
lieves the armed services of men who are neither qualified for nor inter- 
ested in providing the very great skills that we need in this primary 
and essential effort; and [ am against turnover that in any way is 
caused by unnecessary attractions which take men out of the military 
service at the very point they are needed most. 

In order to reduce turnover, major emphasis should be placed on the 
incentive factors which can be gained by building up the attractiveness 
and prestige of military service. 

e provisions in the proposed legislation relating especially to edu- 
cational. benefits detract from building up the attractiveness and 
prestige of the services. All of us want our armed services to attain 
adequate and sufficient strength to do the toughest job of our lives. 
The services simply cannot do the job without obtaining and retaining 
the best men available. “ 

Limplore this committee to not permit us to take any steps backward. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record the 
testimony that would have been given by Dr. Henry King Stanford, 
president of Birmingham-Southern College. 

That statement is available, and with the committee counsel for 
your consideration. 

Mr. Quietxy. If there is no objection, Dr. Stanford’s testimony will 
be admitted at this point in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF Dr. HENRY KING STANFORD 


I am Dr. Henry King Stanford, president of Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala. I appear today for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as a member of the chamber’s government operations and expenditures 
committee. I will address myself to five aspects of the education and vocational 
training assistance program for peacetime veterans as proposed in 8. 1138 and 
similar legislation proposed. They are: 

(1) The national chamber’s overall position on education. 

(2) The questionable need for a program of educational and vocational 
training for peacetime veterans. 

(3) The inherent danger to academic standards in such a program. 

(4) The program’s enormous potential cost. 

(5) The danger in establishing the precedent of such a program. 


CHAMBER POSITION ON EDUCATION 


The chamber believes that educational opportunity is the right of every 
American, and that such opportunity requires curricula properly balanced, 
providing both quantity and quality in education. Such opportunity also requires 
physical facilities to meet qualitative and quantitative needs in order to permit 
maximum achievement of educational objectives. 

Business requires educated leadership for its own advancement and is 
dependent upon the schools and colleges of the Nation to supply such leadership. 
With such a stake in the progress of education, businessmen subscribe to an 
aim for educational training which emphasizes the importance, responsibility, 
and dignity of the individual citizen. The chamber believes that students should 
be inspired to superior performance geared to their highest capacities and 
instincts rather than being satisfied with performance geared to the average. 

Because of a conviction that such an aim will not be advanced by the passage 
of proposals currently under consideration by this committee, the board of 
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directors of the national chamber twice endorsed recommendations to oppose 
such legislation. The recommendations and decisions were made only after 
careful and extensive study by chamber committees on education, national 
defense and Government operations and expenditures. 


THE QUESTIONABLE NEED 


Giving peacetime veterans the same benefits as those who served during times 
of war is a radical departure from the concept of providing war veterans with 
readjustment benefits upon return to civilian life. 

The peacetime veteran is not subject to the same disruption as the wartime 
veteran. Neither is his return to civilian life the same as that of a wartime 
veteran who faces an abnormal period immediately following the end of a con- 
flict. His return to civilian life and resumption of his education or employment 
take place in a relatively calm atmosphere. He is not part of a mass demobi- 
lization, with hundreds of thousands of veterans simultaneously seeking employ- 
ment or seeking entrance into schools which are already operating near their 
normal capacity. 

In addition, the peacetime veteran has the advantage of knowing far in ad- 
vance when he will be discharged from the military service. Thus, he can 
plan his additional schooling, or his work, in an orderly fashion, with relatively 
little disruption to self or family. ; 

The proposal for educational assistance for peacetime veterans does not give 
adequate consideration to many other already existing programs assisting 
qualified students, including ex-servicemen. One Federal program alone, under 
the National Defense Education Act, is expected to make over 100,000 educa- 
tional loans, totaling about $40 million, during the current fiscal year. 

Assistance from private, State, and Federal sources already exists in very 
large amounts, and has been steadily increasing. Student loans have increased 
fivefold in the last 5 years and are expected to finance half of the anticipated 
6.4 million college students enrolled in 1970. 


DANGER TO ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


This proposed program ito grant special educational benefits to peacetime 
veterans would jeopardize the present efforts of colleges and universities to 
maintain their high standards of academic proficiency. Increased demands 
would further overburden classroom facilities and overtax the present faculty 
strength. 

College enrollment has more than doubled since 1946. After World War II, 
when men began returning to the campuses (and the greatest majority of them 
were veterans) the Nation’s college enrollment was 1,676,851. In the fall of 
1959, the Office of Education enrollment figures show 3,402,297. Of this number 
only a small proporation were either World War II or Korean GI bill students. 

During the intervening years, costs of every kind have risen. Revenues 
received by institutions of higher learning have also increased. Nevertheless, 
there is a substantial gap between tuition income and operating expenses of 
colleges and universities. 

With most colleges and universities all over the country slipping further into 
debt in order to maintain their normally increasing student enrollments, artifi- 
cial boosting of student population would destroy the precarious financial 
balance of many colleges. 


THE ESTIMATED COST OF THE PROGRAM 


While of itself the cost of a program such as envisioned in S. 1138 and similar 
legislation may not be the determining factor, it is certainly a point worthy 
of serious consideration. The Veterans’ Administration has estimated that 
the cost of providing the type of educational assistance proposed in S. 1138 
would average approximately $300 million a year for the next 10 years—a total 
of about $3 billion. This huge amount of Federal expenditures would hardly 
avoid having an inflationary impact on the economy. To the extent that it 
would further inflate costs related to education, it could be considered self- 
defeating. 

A program which would use as the yardstick for Federal assistance only 
the requirement of military service during the time peace, has implicit within 
it an ironical consequence. We know that veterans and their families and 
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dependents comprise about half our national population. Veterans pay taxes 
as everyone else does. The money for a huge program such as this must be 
borne in large part by the veteran segment of the population. 


PEACETIME EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS AS A PRECEDENT 


Whatever might be said regarding the potential merits of programs such as 
envisaged in 8. 1138 and related bills, one thought, I believe, should remain 
clear. We are not dealing with a temporary measure. If the Congress.adopts 
the concept that a peacetime veteran is entitled to pretty. much, the same edu- 
cational benefits that are available to veterans who serve during wars, it is 
extremely unlikely that such benefits would ever be terminated. The historical 
trend of veterans’ benefits and services has been in exactly the opposite direction. 
In addition, it would undoubtedly be argued. that to terminate peacetime vet- 
erans’ educational benefits, once having been established, would discriminate 
unfairly against future peacetime servicemen. At present, expenditures for 
veterans’ benefits and services constitute the fourth-ranking spending program of 
the Federal Government. To add another highly expensive and permanent 
program to those already in existence, particularly when the need is far from 
proven, is unwarranted. 

We are conscious of the fact that this Nation must maintain the integrity 
of its system of higher education. We are confident that this very same 
integrity provides an assurance that qualified students—including peacetime 
veterans—will not be denied an opportunity to study at the Nation’s. colleges. 
We believe additional proposals for veterans’ educational benefits are unneces- 
sary, and in fact, will impede needed improvements in the quality of higher 
education—for those people who would normally matriculate, as.well as for 
those whom these proposals purport to assist. 

The national chamber will continue to urge business leadership and coopera- 
tion in actions to support higher education and thus increase the economic and 
cultural well-being which will accompany a continuing rise in the educational 
levels of the American people. By so doing, business shares in any benefits 
directly as an integral part of the whole community. 

In view of the reasons outlined by Mr. Burgess and myself, the National 
Chamber of Commerce strongly urges that this committee disapprove S. 1138 
and similar proposed legislation. mS 


Mr. Quieter. I gather there is not a separate statement from 
Mr. Ballantyne? 

_ Mr. Burcess. I don’t believe so. There is no separate statement, 
sir. 

Mr. Quieter. Mr. Teague of California ? 

Mr. Tracus of California. Yes, very briefly. 

Mr. Burgess, while I always do my best to keep an open mind on 
all pending legislation, I have no hesitancy in saying that I am very 
much persuaded by what seems to me to be very sound arguments 
that you have presented in this matter. 

I would like to ask you a question. Do you happen to recall about 
what it costs in dollars per year to train a draftee or an enlistee? 

Mr. Bureess. Congressman Teague, I cannot give you that exact 
figure, but it is up in the thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Tracue of California. I have in mind some figure like $7,000 


a year. 

Mr. Burgess. I don’t think you will be far wrong. When you 
count, sir, the time of the men that have to be given that training 
away from the i ea job of maintaining the readiness or goi 
force or learning about missiles, you probably have a figure that is 
far in excess of $7,000. . 

Mr. Tracue of California. Thank you very much. Certainly with 
your experience in this field your testimony should be of great inter- 
est and weight to this committee. 

you. 
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Mr. Burerss. Congressman Teague, thank you, and that is the 
reason I wanted to come here and testify on this particular piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Quictry. Mr. George. 

Mr. George. I believe you said, sir, that “education benefits for 
purely peacetime military service.” Do you consider this purely 

ime? 

Mr. Burerss. All things being equal, I would say we are all in 
it together, Mr. Congressman, and I would not say purely peacetime 
in the sense of desirable peacetime but it is peacetime as it relates 
to all of us. 

Mr. Grorcr. By virtue of the act ending the Korean war? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, I would say it is cold peacetime. 

Mr. Grorce. Yes. You realize and I think your committee found 
that our education scheme is far behind. We need to advance our 
education, is that right? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. If I might, Mr. Congressman, just say 
there, I think that rather than needing more people educated, we 
need people educated better. I think the man that wants to be 
educated better has that motivation anyway. I don’t think you can 
impose it on him or give it to him. I think the motivation has to be 
one of opportunity and most importantly, of desire. Just putting 
it out there does not achieve a result in my ye ebigonio 

Mr. Mircne1. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Groree. I yield. 

Mr. Mircnety. Mr. Burgess if that is true does not that sort of 
against the argument you made that these people will leave 
home service because of the fact that they can have educational 

nefits. 

Mr. Boregss. No, sir, I do not quite see that point, Mr. Congress- 
man. My answer to this situation is that I feel that a young man 
who either volunteers or is inducted into the military service comes 
out in my book generally a finer physical man, a finer mental man, 
and financially better off. If he stays in by virtue of the fact that 
certain educational benefits and continuing motivational opportunities 
are available to him—and those things, of course, are put into 
certain obligation arrangements—that if he stays, say, 20 years in 
the military and he comes out with the retirement that is available 
to him at that time, he starts a second career in our life. I think, 
and I know without any question, that if we can retain these people 
in the military service—the good ones, the men that the military want 
and the men that want to stay—we will have a career force that 
will give us much addititional strength. 

Mr. Tracue of California. Will you yield, Mr. George? 

Mr. Georee. I yield. 

Mr. Tracvue of California. Just on that same point, isn’t it true 
that under present conditions these young men who really want to 
get an education can get it before they enter the military service? 

Mr. Burerss. Congressman Teague, there are 30 or more choices 
available to a young man. Quite apart from his God-given’ obli- 
gation to serve this country, if the young man and his family will 
plan his life a little bit, he can plot his education and his trainin 
either before or after his military service. Those choices are desighed 
to cater to those situations. 
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With the jobs that are being done at the State level and with the 
wider range of scholarships that are being provided all across this 
country, I think we have the necessary framework for this young man 
to get his education even if he doesn’t decide to be a career man in the 


military. 

ag a Mr. Burgess, isn’t one of the purposes of the draft to 
work up a pool or reserve of trained men ready to come when it is 
necessary, if it should become necessary ? 

Mr. Burexss. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Grorcn. So if these men become trained, then leave the service, 
that makes space for more men to become trained, does it not? 

Mr. Burexss. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Grorex. I can’t see the harm for the man coming in for the 
training and then getting out because he is prepared to come back in 
case of emergency. Then if he can go and resume his education, which 
is difficult to take up after a year or two or three out, I think this 
bill will benefit if it should become law. 

Mr. Burgess. I, frankly, Mr. Congressman, cannot see the need in 
these times to provide this type of benefit because I think you and 
I must agree—and I yield to nobody in my support of the reserve 
concept in this country—but I think—— 

Mr. Georce. I am glad to hear you say that, sir. 

Mr. Buregss (continuing). The trend of military service is chang- 
ing. There has to be a hard core of experienced personnel for missiles, 
electronic requirements and so forth now, as never before in the 
country; and it is getting more severe each day. So I say that there 
will probably be less—as I have said in the statement—there are goi 
to be fewer young men passing through the military service. I thin 
you are going to have equal a a = ity on all able-bodied young men 
in this country—they may not have to serve—but they still have the 
equivalent of vulnerability which is, I think, as close as we come to the 
universal concept in this country, and I think it is a fair concept. 

I just say to the extent that this Congress can build up the concept of 
voluntary service and provide enough internal attractions to keep 
young men in the military, we will have a much stronger mubiery 
force in this country. Now, a young man can go in on the 6-month 
route or he can go in on a bevy of other choices and still help build 
up this Reserve need that you talk about. I don’t see why the Congress 
would want in any way to pull away unnecessarily from this volunteer 
retention career force that is so essential to the cause today. 

Mr. George. Is it your feeling, then, that someone who would other- 
wise make a career of the armed services might not do so because of the 
educational opportunities by virtue of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir, I don’t think there is any question about it. 
I think if a man can see that he can get a free wt Bones a by servin 
a minimum period of time in the military he is going to pass throug 
that military force as illustrated in those figures that I gave you 
earlier in my statement. 

I think that is the wrong approach. I th? 1k the attraction should 
be inside the military, not outside the military. That is the way I 
feel about it. 

Mr. Grorae. The figures you gave were for January. That was 
the heavy month, after Christmas holidays. That is natural. They 
delay until after the holidays. 
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Mr. Bureerss. I gave you figures for a year before and for a month 
after. You compare the vast difference in enlistment of 35,000 in 
January 1954 and 68,000 in January 1955, followed by 24,000 in Feb- 


ruary 1955. 

Of course if I may add to my comment, Mr. Con man, the 
thing that bothers me, also, and I have been in the education field 
recently, I served at the University of South Carolina in 1953 and 
1954, when this Korean bill was very much alive, the thing that bothers 
me about this $300 million is the additional administration that is 

ing to have to be set up within this Government and at the colle 
and at the State level to administer a program of this kind. You 
have all kinds of administrative needs to keep track of this type of 
thing when you set it up as a Government benefit. The $300 million 
is just a starter in my book. 

Mr. Grorcr. Was not that set up for Korean and World War IT 
GI's? 

Mr. Burerss. Sure, but you had a huge displacement of young 
manpower at that time. You were taking men of all ages, Mr. Con- 
gressman, and keeping them on for a completely indefinite period. 

When I was overseas in 1942, and 1943, and 1944 I seem to remember 
the size of the force as being something like 10 million. You had 
a huge displacement under a very indeterminate situation—of all age 
groups and all types of people—and you had to provide some emer- 
gency short term for them. 

e are going along at a pretty normal pace, now, under the extreme 
os ae that we have, but I say they are extreme conditions for 
all of us. 

Mr. Harry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Grorer. Certainly. 

Mr. Hatey. I would just like to say to the witness I am sorry I made 
that statement, if you set up this program that we will have to set 
up a great agency or bureau to administer it. 

I might say to the witness that is the very thing that these boys 
up here, many of them in the Congress, will go for. They want that 
big administrative agency down there clawing at our Treasury and 
consuming our tax dollar. That is no deterrent, Mr. Witness, u 
here now. If you had said this wouldn’t have put a man to wor 
I think this bill would have been dead. 

Mr. Bureess. If I might answer the-Congressman, I would like 
to say I like to be as frank as you are, sir. Your candidness here, 
I think, is exactly what I was trying to get at. 

I don’t believe in unnecessary Government, Mr. Congressman, and 
I think these types of bills create that type of situation. 

Mr. Hauer. I might say to the witness, Mr. Chairman, that we 
need today, I think, more than ever before, a little frankness from the 
people outside of Government, but we need it very badly a little 
frankness from the Members of both of these Houses here to let the 
American people know what is really behind these programs. 

It is not so much the benefit, I think, that is going to accrue to the 
young man that is in the service, because I thorough agree with you 
that if he has any ambition today he has all Finke of avenues of 


acquiring that education. If he is not interested enough to do it under 
the programs and projects that we have now, there is no need of letting 
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him waste another year or two at the Government expense because 
even if you turn him out of a college he is really not going to be of 
much help. A man who has no more individual initiative than to 
want to sit back simply because he served his country, we will say for 
6 months, and acquire an education at the expense of the American 
taxpayer is never going to contribute very much to this Nation. 
r. Burgess. I certainly salute you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hauer. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Groree. Mr. Burgess, may I ask you this question ? 

Are you satisfied, then, with this complete educational condition 
across the country ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. I am not satisfied, Mr. Congressman. But I don’t 
think this is the way to aid its progress. 

Mr. Grorce. What would be your suggestion to aid its progress 

Mr. Burerss. I think all of us at the citizen level have to increase 
our support of these institutions. I, for one, would much rather see 
this kind of an effort installed within the military service because if it 
went to improving the training standards of the military and increase 
the retention of force, I think you will have a lower defense budget as 
a result. At least you will uce the increases, or reduce the rate of 
increase, The only situation that will strengthen this country is the 
free support and free efforts of the citizens who have natural re- 
lationships with schools and institutions. That is where I think the 
greater atfort has to come. 

No, I am not satisfied but we all have got to do more at what I call 


the private citizen )eve). That is where | think the greatest: strength 
is to come from. 


yr. Groror. You mentioned you believe that we have enough 
educated people not properly educated ? 


My. Bunonss. L say we need more high quality educated people, not 
more people educated. 


Mr. Guonon. tn other words, if we have the ability and educate the 
right people you do not need more of them, is that your position ? 
of education in this critical day. I think one of the amazmg things 
that is Daypening in the military forces today is the rise in skill 
uality—I think when I first came to Washington with the Defense 
ATiment Hack In 19}4, we were dealing with something over 3 
million men in uniform, then. I believe it is down to less than 
2,500,000 at the present. 

T think these same trends are taking place in industry today. The 
quality of skill is rising throughout the country, both at the industrial 
level and at the military level. 

It is not a case of having to have more people with some kind of edu- 
cation. It is the need to have people highly and technically trained. 
I don’t believe in making any kind of educational opportunity avail- 
able toa man. If he wants to take advantage of some of the high 
school education that is available in this country he can move into the 
higher paid, higher needs jobs both in military and civilian life. I 
don’t think we should throw any kind of an education at a fellow just 
because it is there. 

Mr. Grorce. Did this committee on which you served make a finding 
of how many schoolteachers are needed in the country ? 
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Mr. Burgess. No, sir; I believe we are short. I believe part of the 
reason is that we have not put personal incentive at the schoolteacher 
level in this country. 

Mr. Grorcs. We probably don’t pay them enough. 

Mr. Burcrss. That is my feeling. You can’t improve that situation 
too much tosuit me. I don’t believe in making it abnormal, but I think 
the incentive for schoolteachers should be generally raised as time 
moves on. I think there has been a lack of pace there, if you please. 

Mr. Grorcr. Of course, Mr. Burgess, you and I were fortunate to 
obtain our educations on one way or the other. But with the mass of 
people that are growing up for school age now, do you believe that they 
all have educational opportunities that we had a number of years ago? 

Mr. Bureess. I think you have more, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. You do? 

Mr. Burorss. Yes, sir. You have got more and I think there is more 
incentive for young men and young women of quality to apply for a 
wide range of scholarships that are available in this country and I cer- 
tainly didn’t have as easy a route to education. I went to military 
school when I was a “fete man. Ididn’t have any money in the world 
to provide it. [had to fight my way to get it. 1 think we have even 
more motivation with the wider range, I think, of opportunities both 
for scholarships and other aids, today. We are enjoying a higher 
standard of living—higher incomes. rtainly the military is paying 
a lot more now than they werein my day and situation, 

I think we have generally kept pace on a)) these fronts. 

Mr. Gonos. May 1 ask you, sir, which military academy you 
attended ? 

Mr, (went to Virginia Military Institute, 

Mr. Groner. I went to Wentworth. 

Mx, Burauss. That is not West Point or Annapolis. You had to 
pay for this. 

.Grorce, You are right. 

Mr. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr, Mironeu.. Mr, Burgess, [ went to The Citadel, so that auto- 
matically makes us enemies. 

Mr. Buroess, That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Where is your home ? 

Mr. Bureess. Roanoke, Va., originally, Con man. 


Mr. Mrrewett. Roanoke, where you have, 1 understand, 18 inches 
of snow right now. 


Mr. Burarss. That is the usual performance there, sir. 

_ Mr, Mrrcnetn. You make a very impressive witness, Mr. Burgess. 
Of course I have heard some of the same arguments you give many, 
many times before. Of course you are representing the National 
Chamber of Commerce. I know that you are, of course, expressin 
the views of the national chamber as well as your own persona 
views. 

Mr. Burcezss. I would like to say they are my views first and 
the national chamber’s second. I feel very strongly on both sides. 

I know I speak for the chamber and particularly its defense com- 
mittee, but I would have been most pleased to have appeared here 
today just as a private citizen. 

Mr. As an individual? 
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Mr. Bureess. Yes, sir, as an individual. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. You express concern over education and stated you 
think that the salary of teachers is one of the incentive features such 
as the Military Pay Act of a couple of years ago, I notice the organi- 
zation that you represent isn’t in a mood to approve any teacher pay 
at the Federal level. 

Mr. Burerss. I think that is a correct position, because I think, as 
I understand it, the teaching profession in this country, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is both a State and a private matter and I don’t see why 
you have to put another level in there. I believe that we have 
the resources and opportunities to do this at the normal levels with- 
out creating extensive changes at the Federal level. Ai 

Mr. Mrrcneti. You don’t think that they were in such a critical 
time now educationalwise, defensewise, foreign-policy-wise, that we 
should really do something across the board about our educational 
system in this country ? 

Mr, Bureess. I didn’t mean to imply that, Mr. Congressman. I 
meant to say this, that we are making progress. I don’t think we 
are making enough progress. But I believe the opportunity and 
the motivation and the awareness should still be held at the present 
levels of responsibility. I believe that is where we will get the 
greatest coverage and the test ultimate result. 

5 oy Mrrcnett, Are we doing it at the present level of responsi- 
ility ? 
r. Burerss. I don’t think you ever achieve perfection, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Are we making any real progress? 

Mr. Buregss. I think we are making essential progress. I won’t 
class it as real progress. I think we are moving in the right direction. 

Mr. what sense, Mr. Burgess? 

Mr. Buregss. I think there is greater awareness and greater action 
today on improving teacher incentives, student incentives, educational 
opportunities. Certainly all of us as well as the Congress, in our 
private roles in life, are working hard in serving in various groups 
that are working at this thing at the normal] levels. 

Mr. Mrreneii. I know a fot of studies are being conducted but 
Pa is being done at the State and local level? What is being 

one? 

Mr. Burerss. I know that the contribution is being mace at the 
local, State, and community level. Certainly by virtue of the rise 
in population, and the taxation that comes from that, I believe there 
is a greater allocation of funds for school building and schoolteacher 
pay. I don’t think it is enough yet. But I think it is moving in the 
right direction. Certainly there is awareness in my own local 
community on the thing. 

Mr. Mirenetn, As a matter of fact, most States and local com- 
munities are spending more of their tax dollar on education than 
anything else, aren’t they, by far? 

. Burerss. It certainly seems so to me. My observation of the 
construction going on indicates that is the way it is going. I don’t 
think all the progress in the world is being made, but I think that 
a t deal Py made, sir. 


r. Mrreneit. Do you pe it is critical that additional progress 
ately 


be made almost imm 
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Mr. Bureerss. I urge additional progress, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. You know the Russians are producing scientists and 
technicians year by year and graduate scientists, and far more 
numerically than we are each year. 

Mr. Burcess. I say this, I take no relief in what I believe to be 
going on in Russia in this field, but as they allocate and direct their 
primary attention in this field they are certainly neglecting other 
areas where we have been making progress and continue to make 
progress. 

I agree with you, sir, that we have to continue the awareness, con- 
tinue the support and make additional progress. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. In what areas are they neglected 

Mr. Burerss. I think the standard of living is one area that they 
are neglecting. I think they are placing greater incentive—— 

Mr Rishonttn: That gives us great comfort. 

Mr. Burgess. It gives me no comfort. But I think on the other 
hand we have to chalk it up as an asset, sir. : 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Asset on our side? 

Mr. Burerss. Asset on our side, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Do you think Russians have not simultaneously 
with the scientific achievements been improving the standards of 
living of their people? 

Mr. Borcess. I think eventually they will, sir. 

Mr. Mircnei. Do you think they are not doing it now? 

Mr. Burerss. I think they are edging in that direction. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. I think they are doing it now. I think the Rus- 
sian people have probably a higher standard of living than they had 
in many, many years. 

Mr. Boureess. I think our standard is progressing, too, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. I think at the same time they are putting great 
emphasis on education. 

Mr. Burgess. I don’t, think there is any question about it. We 
have our great emphasis and we have to add to it. I think another 
thing, if I might add, Mr. Congressman—that I wanted to add a 
minute ago—while we try to total the additional opportunities and 
additional awareness at the normal levels we must also recognize 
honorable institutions like teaching, and serving in the military, the 
foreign service and government, in general. 

I think the honor and the regard with which we place values on 
these forms of service have got to be further enhanced. 

Mr. Mrrenetx. On that statement, Mr. Burgess, I am in complete 
agreement. You stated that we have to have not across the board 
education, but we need to have skilled technicians. How in the world 
are we going to pick out these people that are the few that we are 
going to educate and place in key spots? | 

Mr. Buresss. Let’s take the last pay legislation which this Congress 
enacted for the military. I think the inherent incentives which this 

oup of legislators in Washington provided in that military pay 
bin rovided much of the incentive and the value of recognition that 
should motivate our young people, either already in the military or to 
some into the military, toward these essential performances. We 
didn’t try to build incentives in there for the man doing the soft 
skilled job or the mediocre leadership job. We tried to put pay, 
rank and incentive against the skill that we required in the military. 
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To a great extent, sir, that is the same type of thing we try to do 
in industry. 

As I say, the motivation, the opportunity and the incentive is there. 
I believe we have the general range that we require for that type of 
thing in the 

Mr. Mireneit. How are we going to pick them if we say, “Let’s 
don’t have an overall peacetime GI bill, but what we need is”—of 
course I think you expressed your view that a person that wants an 
education will get it somehow or other, which is an admirable point 
of view. However, I must disagree with you. There are many who 
want it who just can find no opportunity to get it. But I don’t 
understand how we are going to get these relatively few and train 
them. How are we going to pick them out so they can have the benefit 
of an education and come into key jobs back with the Government 
or industry or elsewhere they will be productive / 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Tracus of California. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Answer the question first. 

Mr. Buresss. The only thing I would say to that, Mr. Con, an, 
is I think one of the great areas of progress we have made in this 
country is the identification of the quality of ae people in our 
land both in our grade schools and high schools and in our college 
entrance examinations—our scholarship program. 

Of course this Congress has provided a very great means for this 
through the Selective Service System that apne in this country. 
We have had a very tremendous program of grading and ferreting 
out the hidden skills, talents and motivation of our young people. 
I think this is one general area in our whole country in which we 
have made great pro; y 
_ As I say, as we asl these men and put them in the right 

Mr. Mrroue... “We” discover them ? 

Mr. Buregss. When J use the word “we,” I am talking about the 
country at large. I am talking about the college system, the industry 
system, the military system, the general government. 
in MrircHe.y. We discover them. at do we do with them 

en 

Mr. Burerss. I think in the military—one area that I know very 
well—as we give these tests and have these interviews; as a man shows 
skill in performance, then, I believe and know, the military has done 
an exceptionally better job of trying to put before him the opportunity 
of either training or job to capitalize on that skill or technique that 
has been discovered. 

Mr. Within the service? 

Mr. Burerss. Within the services, And I think we are doing a good 
job of that in education. 

I know when I was down in South Carolina at the University of 
South Carolina the entrance examination system that was installed 
at. that school did a great bit of work in deciding what was the best 
— for a man to go into and what were the best courses to suggest 
to him. 

I know my children in the public school that they attend in New 
York State, now, are constantly going through examinations and 
intelligence gradings. 
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My young daughter went through one the other day which enabled 
her to be accepted by a college on an advanced basis without waiting 
for another 6 months to take the other exam. 

I think all of these things are aiding and shortening the lead time 
to get these young people on about their work. 

Mr. yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Teague of California. Thank you. 

That was really the point I was going to make. It is my under- 
standing that most educators agree that by means of aptitude and 
intelligence tests you can pretty well pick out your quality student. 

I would like to make one other point. I certainly am no expert 
on the educational system of Russia. It is my understanding that the 
do something of exactly this sort. If their students by their hig: 
school years, maybe the middle of their high school years, the end of 
their high school years, have not demonstrated a superior skill they 
are sent to some farm or some factory and say, “You will work here 
and you do this.” . 

They concentrate their expenditures on these chosen few. I am 
not proposing we do that here. That is my understanding of what 
they do there. 

Mr. Mrrenetx. I think the gentleman is precisely correct, as I 
understand it, too. But if that is their method I am not advocating 
that here, either. But under our system of government we cannot 
be so dictatorial to our young people and say to them they either can 
or cannot proceed with their education. 

I know that during your presentation you made one or two state- 
ments that I would like to call to your attention, Mr. Burgess. 

One was on page 2, subsection 4: 

The proposed benefits would encourage men to leave military service in order 
to take advantage of them. This would impede the efforts of Congress and the 
Defense Department to increase the attractiveness of military services as a 
career and to improve the reenlistment rate of the enlisted technicians who are so 
vital to our space and defense forces. 

That is a most profound statement, and, of course, I think is the 
crux of your presentation today. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Burgess. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mrrenext. It is hard for me to understand how it would de- 
crease the attractiveness of military service by providing the pos- 
sibility of educational benefits, if the individual would see fit to take 
them after his se tion. 

Mr. Bureess. I tell you, Mr. Congressman, I believe if I were in a 
3-year enlistment in the military service and I was coming up to the 
period of reenlistment and there was the advent before me of sort of 
a double door, the door to reenlistment in the military—and, inciden- 
tally, reenlistment at an extremely critical point insofar as the selfish 
needs of the military services are concerned, because you have just 

otten the man up to the moment of experience and you open the 
ae to him to go to the military on a reenlistment—and then you 
open a door to fim over on this side that says, “Here is a free per 


diem education for”—what—“36 months,” I believe this bill says; he 
can see himself getting away from the captain or the next change of 
duty station. 

Mr. Hatey. The first sergeant. 
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Mr. Buregss. I just don’t think I would unnecessarily open that 
door to that man at that time. 

Mr. Mircuezi. That individual doesn’t like it in the first place. 
He wouldn’t be inclined to stay. 

Mr. Burerss. He has the right to reenlist. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Do you think the mere fact that he received some 
education would take a career man, a man that really wanted to stay 
in the military service, away from it ? 

Mr. Burezss. I think it is an extremely unnecessary attraction to 
put in front of him, Mr. Congressman. I think it overmotivates his. 
motivation, if I might say so. 

Mr. Mircnext. I notice all through this, this is the basis of your 
argument. I notice that nowhere in here do you, as representing the 
chamber of commerce, say anything about the cost of this program. 

Mr. Buregss. I thought I said something about $300 million, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Mrrenext. I thought you mentioned the figure. But that was 
not the reason you gave in being opposed to it. 

Mr. Burerss. That certainly is a factor, as far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Mrreneuz. All right. That is a good frank answer, and I 
know that. you really mean it. 

Mr, Burerss, Yes, sir. I think it is an expenditure that I would 
just as soon see avoided. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. I might say this, that down at the Redstone Arsenal, 
while it was under the command of General Medaris, they had great 
success in retaining enlisted personnel who had served. They were 
drafted and became skilled technicians. They had’ success in re- 
taining them, not in the military service, but they would be separated 
and come back as civilian servants because, of course, of the pay 
factor. 

Mr. Bureess. I think that is a genius of administration, Mr. 
Congressman. 

r. Mrreue.i. It probably is, and could be duplicated many, many 
times. 

Mr. Bureess. And the chamber doesn’t oppose that, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. I think the same could be done as far as young 
men in military service are concerned. In the first place, it is just in- 
conceivable to me for anyone to take a position that education of any- 
one across the board is not necessary. I think that raising the intelli- 

nee, the knowledge, of every American is a contribution to our 

efense, if you want to put it on a defense basis. 

I do not understand how anyone can take a position that we need 
to educate only a selective few. 

Mr. Burgess. I put my primary emphasis, Mr. Congressman, on 
the young man wanting an education. 

r. Mrrcnett. We can expose those people who desire it to 
education. 

Mr. Boureegss. I think we are doing that. 

Mr. Mrrcnetzi. Only those who want it will take advantage of it. 
And I think the success of the GI bill in the past, in my =, sorting 
would prove a success of a similar program. 

Mr. Diecens I deplore not one whit of the GI bill of World War 


II and Korea. They were needed for those periods of great change 
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t in our country, great alterations in many — lives of different 
es. I don’t in any way regret what was done in those two cases. 
} I don’t think we have the same situation now, sir. 


Mr. Mirenenyi. Thank yous Mr. Burgess. 

I disagree with you, but I really appreciate your frankness and 
ilabl Mr. Congressman 
; r. BURGESS. 1 am always available to you, Mr. Con . 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Chairman? 4 
Mr. Quieter. Mr. Haley. 
Mr. Hatzy. Mr. Burgess, I want to commend you and the or- 
ganization that you represent, the chamber of commerce. 

I am glad to see that the chamber of commerce began to assume its 
rightful place and realize that it has a duty to make its wishes known. 

he chamber of commerce, by reason of its very makeup, so to 
speak, consists of businessmen who have probably more to lose than 
any group of people in this Nation today. Unless they get in here 
and make their position known to the people, I think they are doing 
the Nation a great disservice and I think that they themselves are 
really missing the boat. 

The gentleman from Georgia seemed to be of the opinion that if 
you expose people to something it is just going to help them anyway. 
Of course you can expose a man to the measles, and if he catches them 
it doesn’t help any at all. If aman doesn’t want an education, in my 
opinion, you can expose him all you want to education, he is never 
going to it. 

I would like to say this to my colleagues here. 

I am all for education. I think everybody would like to see every 
child in this country have the benefit of all the education that it can 
absorb. I want to call my distinguished colleagues’ attention to this 
proposition. 

me of the greatest men and some of the greatest minds of our 
Nation have not been men who have acquired a great deal of education. 
I believe that the great President Lincoln had probably less than 4 
years of any kind of what you consider formal education. 

I ask the gentlemen to also look up the formal education of such 
men as Edison, Ford, Mellon, and John D. Rockefeller. Maybe I 
shouldn’t have brought in John D., because it seems to be when a man 
is successful in our country and makes a little money that he is the 
fellow that somebody ought to be shooting at all the time. 

If a man cannot use the education, and if he is not going to use it, 
I don’t see why the American taxpayers should pay for something that 
he is never going to use. d 

I was just reading last night an article. Here is a very as 
and significant thing. A question was asked of a group of men an 
women who had had a college education, all of them graduates of 
college, and less than 4 percent of them knew what borders touched 
on the borders of the United States of America. 

I say there is something wrong with education that does not give 
people basic information of that kind. 

Why educate people in something they are not going to use? 

Henry Ford, with less than a third grade education, built up one 
of the greatest industrial propositions in this country; isn’t that 
correct ? 
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So just to make these things available to le—and I might say 
right here, too, Mr. Burgess, I agreed with ou—we keep talking 
about general education in this Nation whieh is desirable, but in 
a program of this kind where a young fellow, as you say, has another 
6 months to 6 or maybe goes in for 6 months, he sees a door out here 
that would allow him to obtain at the taxpayers’ expense, and I think 
that the passage of a bill of this kind would take that man out of the 
service. I don’t think that he would continue in the service if he 
could get 36 months’ outside education. 

I understand that the Defense Department of this country has 
about 30-some-odd programs, that are available to a man in the service, 
and after all I think and I hope that somebody is thinking about this 
in this Nation. The education of a large mass of people is not going to 
do anything for the defense of this Nation. 

We have been told that the next war is going to be a war of push- 
buttons and so forth and it is going to be over in less than 2 or 3 hours 
or 2 or 3 weeks. So what is this huge mass of people going to be 
doing in the meantime? 

Today is a day, as you well know, of specialists and if the defense 
departments of this country are not concentrating on that then we are 
a lost nation and we are going to lose the freedom that we enjoy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do want to commend you on your frankness and your statement. 
I think you have made a fine presentation here. 

Mr. Burerss. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman. I would like to say I enjoyed hearin 
you today, sir. I have a lot of admiration for you. I disagree wit. 

ou violently and hope your snowshoes are not displaced when you 
eave. 

Mr. Bureess. Thank you, Mr. Co an. 

Mr. Quictry. Mr. Burgess, for all members of the committee I 
would like to express our appreciation for you coming here today. 

I think you realize the approach that this committee, the Veterans 
Affairs Committee, is taking to the problem that is before us is just 
one approach to a vast national problem. Anything we might do 
could help it or hurt it. But I do not think this committee and its 
jurisdiction is broad enough to come up with the answer even if we 
were smart enough or clever enough to do it. 

I happen to be of the opinion that while one of the key battles of 
the world was alleged to have been won on the playing fields of Eton, 
the key battle that we are now engaged in with the Russians is going 
to be won or lost in the classrooms of this country and/or Russia. 

I further believe that if we are going to win that battle I think 
the key to it has to be teachers. 

I am in 100 percent accord with the statement that you made and 

our comments in your response to Mr. Mitchell’s question. We 
a to do more about our teachers: to upgrade them as far as stand- 
ing in the community, as far as monetary rewards and in every other 
way. If we fail to do that I am convinced we are going to lose in 
this battle of education. 

My colleague from Florida commends the chamber, your coming in 
and speaking your views on this subject. I do not commend or 
condemn you. I think you have that duty. I think you have a 


— 
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responsibility and I hope you never hesitate to come and ‘let this 
committee or any committee of the Congress have the benefit of 
your thinking on any subject. 

The thing that bothers me is this, however, you, as a matter of 

rsonal conviction, and the chamber, as a matter of long adopted 
and oft-stated policy, are rather violently opposed to the concept of 
Federal aid to education. This I think is your prerogative. I am 
not so sure I share your convictions. But the note of caution that 
I want to leave with you as you go away from here is, I do not think 
the chamber of commerce or anybody else in this country can have 
things both ways, 

You have a perfectly proper — to be opposed to Federal aid 
to education or Federal aid for school construction or Federal aid 
for teachers’ salaries. The thing that bothers me is that when I 
back to Pennsylvania the chamber of commerce is conspicuous in its 
opposition to anything that is going to be done at the State level 
that would improve teachers’ salaries or give us classrooms for the 
simple reason that to do this is obviously going to cost money and 
is obviously going to mean an increase in the taxes at the local or 
State level. 

If you are conscientious and sincere in your opposition to Federal 
aid to education, I think yon have the corresponding duty to go back 
to your States and go back to the local communities and as an organi- 
zation not fight in Cppeesiens to improving our schools and improving 
our teacher status but to get conspicuously out in the forefront to 
see that something really is done because, frankly, if it is not done 
or it cannot be done at the local level, it is going to be done, it has 
to be done at the Federal level. 

Mr. Burerss. May I answer, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Quictey. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Buregss. My feeling on this is this: 

I am not acquainted with the situation in your particular chambers 
in your area in Pennsylvania. I am not even fully acquainted with all 
of the positions of the chamber of commerce on many other matters. 
I do say that the chamber, and the people whom I know who make up 
this chamber, are desirous of continuing a better way in this country 
and a better security, and a better education. 

I think that the chamber believes that, if man can do his task and 
not be completely overtaxed or.overadministered by bigger govern- 
ment, that.the individual citizen can pay the higher rate = his son or 
his daughter to go to school. Business in general can render a much 
greater support to education as it isalready doing. I know in my own 
company, for instance, we are supporting more scholarships for college 
than we ever did in the history of our company, right acer I think 
that is general throughout this country. 

I happened to be reading in the paper the other day that Harvard 
has completed the largest private ln for that school. I be- 
lieve that is true for many, many other schools. 

T think that the chamber believes that the best approach to this thing 
is to make the individual citizen in this country, regardless of what 
walk of life he comes from, have a better income and a, better oppor- 
tunity and, in turn, be able to pay his way. 

I, for one, have not found the local iioce that I am acquainted 
with against better salaries for teachers, better schoolrooms, better 
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courses. I say it is against, pfiding new dimensions to this thing, new 
administration, new taxation; thus preventing the citizen from 
demonstrating initiative to plow through and pay his way. 

I commend your concern, sir, and I share it and I think there 
are many things which have to be done to get us down the road and 
overcome some of the problems Mr. Mitchell mentioned in his 
conservation. 

Mr. Hatey. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Quieney. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. I want to say to the gentleman I do not know how his 
chamber of commerce operates in his great State, but in my State and 
especially in my hometown of Sarasota, where we have floated approxi- 
mately $9 million worth of bonds to build schools in the last 5 years and 
we have what they call an explosive population situation down there, 
the chambers of commerce have been in the forefront of leadership in 
trying to put over these bond issues and they have gone over, I might 
say, by about usually 5 to 7 to 1, so I think that is a local situation and I 
do not know how the people of Pennsylvania feel but I think that you 
-will find and there probably comes the difference between various sec- 
tions of the Nation where we do not seem to be able to get any agree- 
ment as to building schools and teacher salaries, the chambers of com- 
merce of my State were one of the prime supporters of what we call the 
minimum andatian program of the State of Florida. They were 
seeponeinls toa large extent for putting that over. 

nd that, my friend, directly affects the continued rise of teachers’ 
salaries on the basis of what it cost to live and so forth. 

Apparently there is a different philosophy of thinking in the people 
of the State of Pennsylvania and the people of Florida. And that, I 
think, is where sometimes if we would sit down and kind of discuss 
these a little bit we could arrive at some solution. 

In. Florida the chamber of commerce believes, of course, as I believe 
that we ought to proceed on the local level and do these things and 
they continue to urge that they be done, which apparently the people 
of Pennsylvania are not. 

We are opposed down there to a strong, overwhelming bureaucracy 
and a great, strong Federal Government who is going to regulate not 
only the lives of the people but the children, the construction of the 
schools, and so forth. 

So I di with the gentleman. That has not been the attitude 
of the pring. 2 of commerce of my State. 

Mr. Quiciry. I cannot speak for the gentleman’s State. I can 
only speak for my own and I must say with regret much of what we 
have done for education in Pennsylvania has been done in spite of and 
not because of the State and local chambers of commerce. 

I think chamber members have a perfect right to take this position 
back in Pennsylvania or back in their local community. But the 
palit I want to make is that they cannot have it both ways. You 
have got to face up to this thing one place or the other. Either it 
is going to be done in the city of York or the town of Gettysburg, or 
it 1s going to be done in the State capitol at Harrisburg, or 1t is going 
to be done in Washington and the chamber of commerce and its mem- 


bers cannot, it seems to me, be against it at every turn in the road. 
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It is going to have to be done somewhere. I think you ought to 
make wp your mind where you want it done and then make a positive 
effort to see that it is done there. 

Mr. Bureess. Mr. Chairman, I am not as well acquainted with 
chamber operations at the city or community level as I am about 
the national chamber. 

One of the big reasons that I am here today and the reason that I 
am on this defense committee of the chamber of commerce is that 
when I served in this city as Assistant Secretary of Defense and ap- 

red before many of these committees in this building and across 

e way, no group in or outside Government, in my book, were more 
helpful, And I had no affiliation with them at all when I came to 
Washington. No group outside of Government was more helpful 
to the Defense Department on devising and supporting legislation and 

lations that would increase incentives for career service in the 
military and provide for training and opportunity for men who were 
willing to cast their careers with this country. : 

I never found the chamber in opposition to those things at an 
time but, rather in hearty support. I had very close workings wi 
a baa and groups. I found them, in that area, to be most 

e ‘ 
at is one of the reasons I was glad to come and work with them 
when I did leave the Government. 

Mr. Quieter. I want the record to note that my comment and my 
criticism is directed to my experience and my observation of the 
chamber of commerce generally on this question of education and who 
is going to pick up the tab. They seem to be against anybody picking 
up the tab anywhere. We can only out-fumble each other for so 
long. If we keep doing it, I think Uncle Sam eventually is going 
to have to pick it up. 

Mr. Teagus of California. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that you 
were vag hah however, to your experience onl, with the chamber of 
commerce in Pennsylvania ¢ 

Mr. Quigtey. Only. I am speaking of several specific instances. 
I am thinking of one instance where a local chamber of commerce 
went to the trouble of sending a person to Washington to testify 
against Federal aid to education at the very same time that the very 
conspicuous and very prominent figures within that chamber were 
leading a fight against a local bond issue to build a school. 

This is the ultimate in inconsistency. 

If local communities cannot float the necessary bond issues then 
they have got to look someplace else and the only place left is to look 
to Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Tragun of California. Let me get in a good word for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of California, both local and State. 

Certainly the observations you have made do not apply to Cali- 
fornia and the chambers of commerce and the State chamber of 


commerce of the State of California. 


They, as I am glad to hear from our friend from Florida, have 


been in the forefront in supporting school bonds, so that as sorry 


as 1 am {o hear this situation does exist in Pennsylvania, and as 
much as I agree with you that they cannot have it both ways, T 
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want the record to show that this may be only a local situation and 
does not reflect any policy, apparently, of the national U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Quieter. May I say I appreciate there is enough local 
autonomy within the chamber of commerce for this very thing to 
come about. 

Mr. Mrrcne Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Quietry. Yes. 

Mr. Mircne.x. I would like to comment. It is to know that 
the chambers of commerce of the great State of California and the 

t State of Florida are interested in something other than orange 
Juice and sunshine. 

Mr. Tracue of California. I would like to say this, Mr. Mitchell: 
As far as I am concerned—and this may come as a shock to lots of 
people—as far as I am concerned, I wish a great many of the people 
who are coming to California would go to Florida or stay in Georgia 
or Pennsylvania, or Kansas. 

In spite of our tremendous growth through local efforts we have 
cut down on the shortage of classrooms materially, and we have made 
very substantial raises in the salaries paid to teachers. We are doing 
it on a local level and I think satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hater. Will the gentleman yield ! 

Of course I cannot very well get into a rh, tla my good friend 
from our, great neighboring State of Georgia because the old sayin 
is in Florida that the Georgians and Alabamians run Florida and 
ene they are doing a pretty good job. We have a lot of people from 

rgia. 

But I want to make this observation—and I think that this is one 
of the things that is the very crux of the educational system of this 
Nation—my State is mesting its obligations as it should in the edu- 
cational field. Maybe not as well as it should because we have mil- 
lions and millions of people flocking down there. My own county, 
as I said, in the last 5 years has bonded itself for $9 million to build 
the schools for the people who have come there. If we need another 
$9 million, we will do it. That is the proper way and the proper 
procedure. 

I think the thing that has hurt the educational system of this Nation 
more than anything else is the constant harping of the people up 
here in Washington who apparently want to talks over the educational 
systems of the Nation. 

If we would have let the people go along in the local communit 
and meet this responsibility, I think that they would. They are all 
staying back waiting for this manna from Heaven to come down there 
and build their school, which puts us in this kind of a position. 

We have gone ahead and met our responsibility and yet because 
we have done that we will be penalized and we will have to be build- 
ing schools in the State of Pennsylvania, where apparently they have 
not. 

I say that is the un-American way to do things. It is not the thing 
that has made us a great Nation. 

Convince your own people and, listen, if I was in Pennsylvania 
and the president of my chamber of commerce was opposed to schools 
we would have a new president: pretty soon, I think. 
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Mr, Mr. Chairman ? 2 

Mr. Quietey. Gentlemen, we cannot prolong this forever. 

Mr. Mrrcueut. I heard so much about the people in Washington 
who want to take over the educational system of whole communities 
and States, I searched and searched and have yet to find those people. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Quieter. I must make only one comment and that is that I 
will match Pennsylvania’s efforts for butlding schools in the postwar 
may with any State in the Nation, including Florida and Cali- 

ornia. We have done a fantastic job. But it has been a long, hard 
struggle and a lot of people who should have been conspicuous in 
the forefront of the fight, I am afraid have not been. 

Mr. Burerss. Without identification of previous remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask if York, Pa., is in your district? 

Mr. Quieter. It is. 

Mr. Buregss. I am going down to speak to the chamber of com- 
merce in York, and I shall certainly take this problem up with them 
when I am there, sir. 

Mr. Quieter. You give them the needle for me. 

Mr. Hatey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Qutetry. Mr. Burgess, thank you for coming. 

As you see, if you did not influence the thinking of all, it appears 
you stimulated the thinking of all. 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask in departing if you 
would give my personal salute to Chairman Teague, and I shall al- 
ways recall] the great service he rendered to the Defense Department 
in the passage of the survivors’ benefit bill, one of the great services 
to all the career servicemen in this country. 

My salute to all of you gentlemen. , 

Mr. Quietey. Congressman Ford was going to introduce the next, 
witness but unfortunately I understand his boy suffered an eye injury 
and he had to take him to the hospital. 

So at this time, could I call Robert Sneden, who is appearing on 
ye ite National Association and Council of Business Schools. 

r. en. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. SNEDEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Snepen. Thank you, sir. 

Before I start my testimony, I would like to comment on Mr. Haley’s 
remark of a few moments ago about Henry Ford and his education. 

I would like to point out that representing business schools I am 
very proud of the fact that Mr. Henry Ford attended one of our busi- 
ness schools in Detroit. 

There are a couple of other prominent gentlemen in Michigan who 
are also products of the business school. 

One of them is Mr. W. K. Kellogg, whose philanthropies are well 
known, and also Mr. Harlow Curtice, the past president of General 
Motors. 

Mr, Hauer. You have to admit that both of those gentlemen, if 
bein ‘ease is the accumulation of money, they were fairly suc- 
cessful. 
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Mr. Snepen. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Mr.Quietey. Mr. Sneden, I do not want to cut you off. I notice 
you have a rather detailed and lengthy statement. Is it your wish or 
desire to read it all or would you prefer to speak off the cuff and kind 
of highlight and hit the key points you would like to make? 

Mr. Snepven. Perhaps some of it can be eliminated. I will try to get 
through it just as quickly as posible. 

Mr. Mrrcuexy. Mr. Phelan. if there is no objection, the witness 
could file his statement. 

Mr. Quieter. The witness of course could file the complete state- 
ment. 

Mr. Snepen. Yes; we will file the complete statement. 

- Mr. Quietey. And then he can elaborate or highlight as he sees fit. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RoBeRT W. SNEDEN, PRESIDENT, DAVENPORT INSTITUTE, GRAND 
Rapips, MicuH. 


I am Robert W. Sneden. I reside at 1702 Hiawatha Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. I am president of the Davenport Institute in Grand Rapids, Mich., an 
independent nonprofit business school offering 1- and 2-year programs at the 
post high school level. 

I appear before you as president of the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools. This association, which I have the honor to represent, was 
organized in 1912. Nearly 450 of the top independent business schools and 
colleges of the Nation are under its supervision and direction. Its companion 
organization, the Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, has been recog- 
nized by the U.S. Office of Education as a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

For the most part, the schools which I represent are well established educa- 
tional institutions which were founded from 20 to more than 50 years ago, 
and in some cases are more than 100 years old. Today there are more than 
100,000 teachers employed in the various independent business schools which 
have assets running well over a billion dollars. The independent business 
schools and colleges, in some cases being operated as private enterprises and in 
other cases as nonprofit institutions, currently enroll more than 500,000 students. 
They are making a distinct contribution by serving the youth of America and 
providing trained personnel for commerce, industry, government, and national 
defense. 

STATEMENT OF POSITION 


We are interested in the hearings of this committee on S. 1138 and related 
bills to extend the provisions of the Korean GI bill. Delegates to our recent 
convention again expressed support for the continuation of the program along 
the lines of the highly successful Korean GI bill. 


REASONS FOR FAVORING LEGISLATION 


It may well be asked why we favor this legislation. We believe that there 
are important reasons why this legislation should be passed. Some of these 
reasons are as follows: 

1. Conditions today are such that thousands of young men are required by 
the compulsory draft law to serve on active duty in the Armed Forces for a 
specific period of time. If there should be any question in the mind as to 
safety and lack of risk in the military service today, we need only to mention 
Berlin, Lebanon, Africa, Formosa, Greenland, numerous satellite areas and 
other hot spots in the world. These serve as reminders that we must maintain 
a constant state of preparedness and must continue to expose our servicemen to 
the hazards of potentially explosive military incidents. Following this active 
duty, these young people are further compelled to perform additional services 
in the Active Reserve and later, the Standby Reserve. Their total obligation, 
once entered upon active duty, generally extends for 6 years. 

If these cold war conditions were not present, the majority of these men 
would not be entering military service, but would be pursuing their own in- 
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dividual goals in civilian life. At the present time our Federal Government 
does not offer these young people any help on coping with the problems created 
for them by the cold war and their compulsory military service. They need 
the help of this legislation to catch up with those contemporaries who were not 
asked to serve in the Armed Forces. 

2. Actual hostilities in Korea ceased on July 27, 19538. The Korean conflict 
for the purposes of educational assistance, was officially terminated by Presi- 
dential declaration on January 31, 1955. This arbitrary date cut off many 
men who are entitled to these educational benefits equally to those who were 
in service prior to January 31, 1955. It would not be fair to exclude these men 
from educational benefits as a result of this arbitrary cutoff date, 

3. Edueational assistance to these young people is only fair based upon the 
student deferment policy. Many students were deferred due to the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of the importance of education, and it is inconsistent to deny 
educational benefits to those who have already served. If education is con- 
sidered important enough to warrant deferment, by the same token, it is of 
comparable importance to justify postservice educational assistance. 

It is also true that the student deferment policy placed college education in 
a highly preferred status. Persons who wish to pursue trades or other post 
secondary education are not generally eligible for student deferment under 
selective service regulations. Students attending our private business schools 
are not eligible for deferment, as a general rule, under these regulations. Our 
goals as a Nation require that our young people obtain as much advance training 
as possible, college or otherwise, and therefore educational assistance is de- 
sirable. 

4. We have already recognized GI bills in the past; namely the World 
War II GI bill and the Korean GI bill, and the need to furnish our service- 
men with the opportunities to overcome in part the years lost from civilian 
life and to establish themselves in productive and useful occupations. In 
a press release issued on June 22, 1954, the 10th anniversary of the World War 
II bill, the Veterans’ Administration stated : 

“Through the GI bill, World War II veterans have become the best educated 
group of people in the history of the United States. 

“Because of their training they have raised their income level to the point 
where they now are paying an extra billion dollars a year in income taxes 
to Uncle Sam. At this rate, GI bill trained veterans alone will pay off 
the entire $15 billion cost of the GI education and training program within 
the next 15 years.” 

This means that the educational assistance given to the young servicemen 
will be self-jiquidating. The Federal Government will be paid back the cost 
of the education through increased taxes on higher earnings resulting from 
the student’s education. Therefore, ultimately the investment the Government 
makes in educational assistance will be completely repaid. 

5. The relatively low educational attainment of veterans affected by this bill 
shows clearly the need for this legislation. A VA survey states: 

“At the time of their separation from the Armed Forces, 6 percent had 
not completed elementary school; 10 percent had completed elementary school 
but had had no further school; 29 percent had had some high school education, 
but had not graduated; 35 percent had graduated from high school but had 
had no college training; 8 percent had completed 1, 2, or 3 years of college 
work; and 12 percent had completed 4 or more years of college.” 

The final report of the Bradley commission concluded that the interruption 
of education of post-Korean veterans would be their “main handicap.” They 
stated : 

“The commission recognized that the main handicap which may be incurred 
by peacetime ex-serviceman, other than service-connected disabilities elsewhere 
discussed ; is the effect that a period of 2 years’ mandatory service at an early 
age may have upon education. At the age of entrance into military service, 
schooling is the occupation of many, and military service will delay some 
young men from advancing their formal education and will perhaps cause 
some to drop their plans forever because marriage and other pursuits may 
interfere with their return to school or college.” 

6. An educational assistance bill will provide America with professional, 
technical, and vocational skills that otherwise might be irreplaceably lost. 
Our present critical shortages in certain essential occupations would be even 
more catastrophic except for the passage of the previous GI bills. 
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This is only a brief summary of some of the major reasons why this legisla- 
tion should be passed. There are undoubtedly many other thoughts which will 
occur to each member of the committee as they consider this legislation. There 
is a need for this legislation now! 


OPPOSITION TO EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


Opposition to proposals for reestablishing educational benefits seems to have 
centered around five contentions: (1) the expenses of an educational program 
for veterans would be exorbitant; (2) current military service programs are not 
disruptive of educational plans; (3) inservice educational programs are already 
successfully in operation; (4) inducements for one-term recruitment are not 
needed and educational benefits would induce more inen to leave the Armed 
Forces ; and (5) educational problems should not be approached under the guise 
of veterans assistance. 

The National Association and Council of Business Schools finds all of these 
arguments unconvincing, and in fact, we must seriously question some of the 
arguments. Let us answer some of the opposition outlined above: 

(1) “Educational benefits will entail expenditure of substantial sums.” It is 
estimated that the cost of education and training benefits would reach a high 
of $506 million a year. Here again, we must reemphasize that educational as- 
sistance is a good investment which according to the quotation outlined above 
will return to the Government approximately $1 billion a year in additional 
taxes. This means that the expenses of such a program will be repaid to the 
Government. 

In this connection we must note that in its first 4 years of operation, the 
Korean G.I. bill was instrumental in attracting approximately 155,000 veterans 
into scientific and engineering careers, which in terms of our national manpower 
needs alone would make the program worthwhile. 

(2) Military service. or the possibility of military service, affect the lives of 
many young men below the age of 22. The mere existence of the compulsory 
draft law becomes an important part of each individual’s qualifications for 
employment as he comes of draft age. Employers are unwilling to invest time 
and money to train men who might have to serve in the Armed Forces. Besides 
the effect on a young man’s employment potential, the draft raises numerous 
uncertainties which make it impossible to plan ahead. Asa result many students 
are frequently discouraged from immediately entering into advance educational 
training. 

It is not surprising that young men from 17 to 181% years of age constitute 
about one-half of all first-time enlistments each year. It can only be assumed 
that many of these enlisted in the service as a result of the draft law, in order 
that they may select the service of their choice and serve at a time most 
convenient for them. Therefore, it is clear that the compulsory draft law does 
disrupt the educational plans of many of our young men. 

(3) It is true that inservice educational programs today offer a valuable 
supplement to other avenues of securing education. However, the fields of study 
are limited and because of the “spare time” nature of the study, few men actually 
ean secure a substantial amount of academic credit in this way. For example, 
Air Force testimony indicates that only 800 men per year have obtained college 
degress under their program. In any case, full-time civilian education opportu- 
nities in practice, as well as in principle, are superior to part-time military 
educational programs. 

(4) I would like to quote from a letter to Senator Pat McNamara from Dr. 
John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State University, dated April 23, 1959. 
Dr. Hannah, you will recall, was formerly Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower. 

“One of the objections to the GI bill—one which I encountered throughout my 
service with the Defense Department—was that the GI bill created too great an 
incentive for those in military service to return to civilian life. I believe that 
there is some truth in that charge, but I believe that those who make it do not 
face the facts realistically. The truth is that a great majority of those who enter 
the military service are not attracted to the military as a career but are simply 
discharging their duty to our country because it is their duty. 

“T ean endorse with enthusiasm a program making it possible for our bright 
young people to finance their higher education in exchange for a contribution 
to our security through a period of service in our military organization. The 
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Nation would be doubly benefited. We would be assured of a constant flow of 
ambitious and able young people into the military, and we would be guaranteed a 
continuing flow of these people back into our colleges and universities.” _ 

We accept Dr. Hannah’s comments based on his experience with this problem. 
We believe that this bill would tend to increase voluntary enlistments in the 
military service. Many bright young men in lower economic brackets would 
enter the military service if they were shown that the Government intended to 
help them later on in getting an aducation. We know from past experience that 
incentives aid enlistments, and this bill would be a truly appealing incentive. 

(5) Admittedly veterans’ assistance is not the proper channel for solving 
overall educational needs. However, the Federal Government has a special 
obligation toward those who served in the Armed Forces over and above any 
obligation we might have to those who have never performed any duty for our 
country. With this in mind it seems proper to provide educational benefits to 
these men, apart from the question of any general educational legislation. 


IMPORTANCE OF KEY PROVISIONS OF GI BILL 


We wish to comment on certain key provisions of the bill. 

(1) The educational benefits are particularly valuable since they permit a wide 
range of choice by the individual veteran among the various educational oppor- 
tunities that are most likely to be of value to him. These opportunities range 
from advanced professional and technical study to on-the-job training in applied 
skills. It is essential that we continue to allow the veteran to make his own 
choice of vocation. 

(2) The proposed legislation, in the judgment of nearly all of us in higher 
education, should provide for the payment of benefits directly to the individual 
veteran. The veteran then attends the school or college of his choice. The 
experienced educators across the country are so uniformly in favor of this pro- 
cedure that I want to endorse strongly a provision for direct payment to the 
veteran. We believe that a loan program for post-Korean veterans is totally 
inconsistent with the problems at issue; namely, the need to restore to these 
veterans educational opportunities lost or impeded by reason of military service 
during the cold war. 

(3) The educational allowance proposed in this bill would not grant the same 
degree to today’s veterans as the same dollar amounts did for the Korean veteran, 
because the cost of education and living has risen sharply since 1952. The 
allowance recommended by the bill is roughly 80 percent of an identical allow- 
ance paid in 1952. This will mean that the post-Korean veteran will have to 
pay a much greater portion of his educational allowance for tuition than was the 
case of a similarly circumstanced Korean veteran enrolled in school in 1952. 
We recommend that the educational allowances remain the same as in the Korean 
GI bill, even though there are increased costs. This will answer the argument of 
those who would prefer post-Korean veterans to receive less benefits than those 
given to Korean veterans. 

We suggest that any bill passed by this committee should include the above- 
outlined principles. 

CONCLUSION 


. In summary, Mr. Chairman, we see the following benefits in the approval of an 
educational assistance program to post-Korean veterans: 

(1) Inequity of educational opportunities for veterans will be corrected. 

(2) The Nation will be able to repay those who sacrificed the most in a way 
which will be beneficial to both the individual and society. 

(3) Educational opportunities will result in additional scientists, engineers, 
technicians, and other professional people, thus raising the skilled and technical 
levels in America—thereby strengthening the defense of our Nation. 

(4) Opportunities for individuals to make their own choices in education 
assure an educational balance with the total needs of our society. 

(5) Those who will benefit under this program will not only aid their society 
} Benet increased educational training, but will naturally aid the coffers of the 

asury. 

(6) Enlistments in the military service will increase too, with greater purpose 
and planning on the part of volunteers. 

(7) Skills and ability which otherwise may be lost or not used will be 
developed at every level of education. 
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(8) Production increases can be expected through increased enrollments in 
programs of vocational education. 

(9) Labor markets will be relieved of nontrained and semitrained applicants. 

(10) In addition to raising the standard of living, preparing our young people 
for automation by developing their technical, scientific, and educational skills, 
and reducing the number of unskilled, we are providing for an enlightened and 
educated citizenry. 

Before closing my testimony, I would like to say on behalf of the private busi- 
ness schools of America, that we will rededicate ourselves to do an even better job 
than we have done in the past in turning out trained personnel who will meet the 
needs of commerce, industry, Government, and national defense. 

We also wish to express the appreciation of our group for the privilege of 
appearing before this committee. 

Mr. Snepen. First of all, I am Robert W. Sneden, and I live in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I am president of Davenport Institute in Grand Rapids, which is 
a nonprofit independent business school offering 1- and 2-year courses 
in business. 

I am also president of the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, which represents 450 of the top business schools in 
this country. 

We are interested in the hearings of this committee on 8. 1138 and 
related bills to extend the provisions of the Korean and GI bill. 
That is our purpose in being here to speak in behalf of this bill. 

Our delegates at our recent convention reaffirmed their position that 
they would like to see this bill extended. 

here have been quite a few arguments that I have read and heard 
concerning this, and the reasons that we favor the legislation are 
these that are indicated in my statement. 

No. 1, conditions are such that thousands of young men are required 
by the Sas pram 4 draft law to serve on active duty in the Armed 

orces for a specific period of time. Certainly these men are exposed 
to hazards. After they complete their active duty they are compelled 
to serve in Reserve or Standby Reserve. 

If it were not for the cold war situation the majority of these men 
would not be entering military service but would be pursuing their 
own individual goals in civilian life. 

The fact that we have offered educational assistance to people who 
have served in so-called peacetime, I — a pretty convincing 
argument that we ought to continue to offer benefits to folks who are 
serving under similar conditions. 

I do not think that the conditions are significantly greater or 
different from what they were following July 97, 1953. o hostilities 
but we still have a difficult situation to deal with. 

Educational assistance to these young people is only fair based u 
the student deferral policy. Students were deferred due to the Gov- 
ernment recognition of the importance of education and it seems to 
me inconsistent to deny educational benefits to those who have already 
served. If education is considered important enought to warrant 
deferment by the same token it is of comparable importance to justify 
postservice educational assistance. 

We have already recognized GI bills in the past, namely, the World 
War II GI bill and the Korean GI bill and there is a need to furnish 
our servicemen educational opportunities to overcome in part the years 
lost from civilian life and establish them in productive and useful 
occupations. 
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In a press release issued on June 22, 1954, the 10th anniversary of 
the World War [I bill, the Veterans’ Administration stated : 

Through the GI bill, World War II veterans have become the best educated 
group of people in the history of the United States. 

Because of their training they have raised their income level to the point where 
they now are paying an extra billion dollars a year in income taxes to Uncle 
Sam. At any rate, GI-bill-trained veterans alone will pay off the entire $15 billion 
cost of the GI education and training program within the next 15 years. 

This means that the educational assistance given to the young service- 
men will be self-liquidating. 

I think it is pertinent to point out here that surveys indicate that a 
college education is worth somewhere around $100,000 in additional 
earning power. If we equipped our young people who have served 
in military service with a college education we can certainly expect 
them to contribute more heavily to the Treasury through increased 
earnings and income tax as a result. 

It is important to note that we have a low educational attainment of 
veterans. A VA survey indicates: 

At the time of their separation from the Armed Forces 6 percent had not com- 
pleted elementary school; 10 percent had completed elementary school but had 
had no further school; 29 percent had had some high school education, but had 
not graduated; 35 percent had graduated from high school but had had no 
college training; 8 percent had completed 1, 2, or 3 years of college work ; and 12 
percent had completed 4 or more years of college. 

Mr. Quieter. Mr. Sneden, at that point could I ask you, do you 
know the date of that survey ? 

Mr. Snepven. The date of the survey was May 29, 1959, and was pub- 
lished in the hearings held before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Subcommittee. 

Now, we feel that this is a fair proposition. We feel that it is an 
equitable thing to offer to our discharged servicemen. . 

We feel that the bill as it is presented is one that is in complete 
harmony with all types of educational institutions as far as their think- 
ing is concerned. 

his is not something that is going to be given to an institution but 
i benefits go to the individual so that he may select the school of his 
choice. 

Mr. Hatey. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Would your school be in a position to benefit in any way ? 

Mr. Snepen. Under the present bill, yes. 

Mr. Hater. Under the bill that we have before us? 

Mr. Swnepen. Yes. 

Mr. Hatry. How many students would you normally expect ? 

Mr. Snepen. We have an enrollment in our day school of about 400 
students and during the height of the Korean GI bill experience, I 
would say that about 25 percent of our enrollment was made up of 
people who were attending under the GI bill. 

Mr. Grorer. What would be the percentage of increase that would 
not. be going toschool? Do you have that? 

In other words, we want to see what benefit this bill would do if 
it should become law. How many would be able to attend your 
school that. might not otherwise do so? 

Mr. Sneven. Well, of course that depends upon the will of the 
individual. We could take probably as many as would care to apply. 
520876049 
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Mr. Grorce. You said you had 400 now in day enrollment. 

Mr. Snepen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. What was your number under the peak GI attend- 
ance? 

Mr. SNepen. 400. 

Mr. Georeg. Still 400? 

Mr. Snepen. Yes. As the number of GI’s decreased we picked up 
more non-GI students. 

Mr. Quictry. So that the GI bill of rights did not affect your 
enrollment ? 

Mr. Snepen. It appears that it has not. 

Mr. Grorce. You have a limited number you can take, is that it? 

Mr. Snepven. No. It just happened. Of course our type of insti- 
tution is subject to a great many influences. When jobs are plentiful 
and the requirements for employment are not very strict, then — 
can go right into administrative, clerical positions right out of high 
school. And it happens that when jobs are difficult to get and 
training requirements are a little higher, then our enrollment 
increases. 

There seems to have been a kind of integration of those influences. 
For instance, when the GI bill started the numbers attending under 
the GI bill started to reduce, the employment conditions became a 
little more difficult and we found that there were more non-GI’s who 
were interested in going to school. 

Mr. Grorer. Of course the fact it remains the same number as of 
now and a number of years ago when the GI bill was at its height 
would indicate that if they had the advantage of a GI bill now you 
= Have, say 600, because of the number of people that would. be 
eligible ? 

r. SNEDEN. Yes, it is possible. 

Mr. Georce.. That is all. Go ahead. 

Mr. Snepen. We have heard most of the opposition to this pro- 

spelled out here today. 

I thought that Mr. Burgess was very able and a persuasive man. 
I would like to gs out, however, that Mr. Burgess spoke as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, I believe that was the title 
that he used or at least he held that title in the Department of De- 
fense, and his position seems to be entirely opposite to that of our 
Dr. John Hannah from Michigan State University whose testimony 
we have quoted here under paragraph 4 on page 5: 

One of the objections to the GI bill—one which I encountered throughout my 
service with the Defense Department—was that the GI bill created too great an 
incentive for those in military service to return to civilian life. I believe that 
there is some truth in that charge, but I believe that those who make it do not 
face the facts realistically. The truth is that a great majority of those who 
enter the military service are not attracted to the military as a career but are 
simply discharging their duty to our country because it is their duty. 

I can endorse with enthusiasm a program making it possible for our bright 
young people to finance their higher education in exchange for a contribution to 
our security through a period of service in our military organization, The 
Nation would be doubly benefited. We would be assured of a constant flow of 


ambitious and able young people into the military, and we would be guaranteed a_ 
continuing flow of these people back into our colleges and universities, 


Dr. Hannah was also Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower. 
Mr. Hatey. Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Quieter. Go ahead. 
Mr. Haxey. This is an excerpt from a letter written to the distin- 
~ — guished Senator Pat McNamara from Dr. John A. Hannah? 

Mr. SNEDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Haney. Is this the same Dr. Hannah who is the Chairman of 
the so-called Civil Rights Commission ¢ 

Mr. Sneven. He is the same man. 

Mr. Haxegy. I can understand this. 

Mr. Quietey. You may proceed. } 

Mr. Snepen. I would like to add here that also testifying in the 
Senate was another man from Michigan, Dr. Hillbury of Wayne 
State University, which I think now is the eighth largest university in 
the country. 

When we talk about the GI bill, that veterans attending under the 
GI bill compromising our educational standards and our academic 
standing it just does not hold water in the face of comments that are 
made by some men of national stature in education. 

There are many arguments, I suppose, that can be given on both 
sides of this question. But for every argument that we compromise 
our academic standards we could probably find ten other educators 

| that would refute it. 

In our experience these young men attending under the GI bill 
have been excellent students. The training that they received has been 
of great benefit to them, not only in becoming better citizens but in 
becoming more competent economically. 

They are enjoying good positions as a result of that training. 

Mr. Grorce. From your knowledge of these students you speak of 
who did such a good job and benefited themselves so greatly, do you 
have any idea of the percentage that would not have been able to 
attend school ? 

Mr. Snepen. No question they would not have been able to attend 

; school if they had not had the GI bill. — 
Mr. Grorez. Thank you. 
Mr. Mrrcuetxi. Will the gentleman yield? 
r Are you through ? 
J Mr. Grorcr. Go ahead. 
; Mr. Mircuett. You heard the previous testimony, I am sure, of 
Mr. Bur, 
Mr. Snepen. Yes, I did. 

Mr. MrrcHe.. You heard in effect. his statement of the position of 
Chamber of Commerce and his own individual position about selected 
education, picking out the bright young people and giving them the 
advantages of education. Is that being done today ? 

Mr. Sneven. Is that being done! 

Mr. Mrrenet. Is that being done? 

Mr. Snepen. Selective educational process ? 

Mr. Mrrcnet. Yes. 

Mr. Snepen. Not to my knowledge. Certainly we are trying to 
give educational opportunity to everybody who can qualify for it and 
who wants it, 

r. Mrrcnetit. Do you think there is need for across the board ? 

I recognize you are representing an association of business schools. 
Of course you have an interest in this bill. 


} 
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Mr. Snepen. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Mrrcners. We can all understand and appreciate that. fact. 
If you can disassociate yourself with that interest and just go to the 
panosopby of the question, and that is whether we need across the 

ard education in this country and whether it is important to our 
security that we have it. 

Mr. Snepen. I can speak for myself and I can speak for our asso- 
ciation on this, that I think very definitely we need across the board 
education for our people. 

Mr. Mrrcner.. How are we going to get these, single out the indi- 
viduals who will make later great contributions to our Nation if we 
nent ae provide educational opportunities more or less across the 

Mr. Snepen. Wecannot. It is impossible. We do not know what 
a man’s latent powers are, latent capacities are until he has had an 
opportunity to have them stimulated through some kind of edu- 
cational process. 

Mr. MrrcHEL.t. Thank you. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Snepen. When we talk about the GI bill being a deterrent to 

ple reenlisting, I can appreciate that this is a problem of the 
Armed Forces, keeping talented, competent people as a core unit s0 
that we can always have a sound Military Establishment. But the 
figures that were presented here in January of 1954, we had 38,000 
people who volunteered to go into the service. As I understand it 
volunteered in January of 1955 just before the cutoff date, 68,000 
were attracted into the service because they knew they were goin 
to get educational benefits and to continue, in February 1955, right 
after the date, it dropped down to 24,000. These figures are signif- 
icant. These figures show that the educational benefits created an 
incentive to enlist. 

If our career program in the Armed Forces is sufficiently attractive 
to hold men in the services then it follows that the greater numbers 
we attract to it the better the chances of building this hard core of 
highly competent professional military personnel. 

he point I am making, make military service, professional military 
career service, more attractive. Don’t make return to civilian life less 
attractive. Let’s have a positive approach to the development of a 
program within the Military Establishment that will attract people 
into it. 

This matter of their being able to go to college if they get out, I 
think, has relatively little influence in the whole picture. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Quictey. Yes, Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Sneden, it is your statement that we ought to 
increase the educational level of the people as a whole; is that right? 

Mr. SNEpEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hater. Then you realize that at least from my standpoint of 
thinking, that I think that a man owes to his Nation to serve it in 
time of crisis and do his full duty as a citizen? 

Mr. SNepEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatxy. So his military obligation, defense obligation, is an 
obligation that he owes his Nation regardless, do you not think? 

Mr. Snepen. Yes, sir. 


| 
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Mr. Haney. Well, in that case if you take the overall picture, why 
would it not be, and I ara just asking this question not to reflect: my 
views, if this general knowledge that we must acquire here, why 
should it not be applicable to postal employees, to pie, gd or, 
because by reason of his service we are putting this on the basis o 
service, and a disruption of his career ; is that right ? 

Mr. Snepen. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Hater. Why, then, should it not apply across the board, then 
rather than to just single out one department of Government ? 

Mr. Snepen. I don’t think that service in the Postal Department 
is disruption of a person’s career. That is his career. 

Mr. Hauer. What about a man going into the diplomatic corps? 

Mr. SNEDEN. That is his career. That is what he has chosen to do. 
It is wonderful. Like a minister or teacher, that they choose to 
become involved professionally in something that is a service to man- 
kind. I think it is wonderful that they do. That is what they do 
on their own free will. j 

Mr. Harry. Your suggestion here is that we should set up benefits 
in one department of Government by reason of his duty to serve that 
Government. Is it not just as much a man’s duty, we will say, if the 
President of the United States called a man in to perform other 
services? Why discriminate against him 

Mr. Snepen. I think it is generally conceded that mnistary service 
is a function that is entirely a different aspect from any of these that 
we are discussing. Traditionally there are hazards. There are dis- 
placements, There are disruptive influences in the military service 
that we don’t have in these other things that we are talking about. 

Mr. Hatey, Now, these hazards that you speak about in the military 
service, today, how different are those from the hazards that are faced 
by the entire civilian population of this Nation? 

Mr. Snepen. Well, I think we all face hazards, there is no question 
about that, provided somebc dy triggers off an atomic war. 

On the other hand, we have these young men who are on these 
borders, where the brush fires sometimes are created, and they are ex- 
posed to the traditional concept of military hazard. 

: i it is going to be a great world catastrophe, of course we all share 
in that. 

Mr. Hatry. It is my view and knowledge that I have attained that 
if we ever have a nuclear war we are all in it just as much as the man 
who wears the uniform. 

Mr. Snepen. No question about it. 

Mr. Harry. And getting back to another thing, we now allow a serv- 
iceman to take his family to these foreign posts that you speak about 
and why should not they, they are in a hazardous position, if something 
breaks out, why should not they come under the right of education? 

Mr. Snepen. Well, I suppose we could carry this to include a great 
many. It just seems to me that we are talking about something here 
which is not related to the issue that we are confronted with. 

Mr. Quieiey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes. 

Mr. Quieter. I gather the gentleman would not suggest that despite 
the hazards and the great risk involved you would not suggest that be- 
cause of my service in the Congress I would qualify under the GI bill? 
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Mr. Snepen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Quieter. Even if I happened to render that service because I 
was drafted by the voters? 

Mr. Grorcr. Were you? 

Mr. Quierry. Aren’t we all? 

Mr. Hater. In a way I suppose we all-to some extent are drafted. 
At least a majority of the people in your district think you will do the 
best job. So the boys in that sense, I suppose, the gentleman, as every 
member of the Congress and other body is drafted. I am just wonder- 
ing if we have an obligation here, the gentleman expressed an opinion 
that we ought to have overall obligation. I just wondered where it 
should stop. 

Mr. Snepen. I would like to suggest this. If we were going to de- 
fine or to limit it right down to the people who have actually been shot 
at and missed, we hope, that we would have a very limited number of 
pecs in any military operation who would be entitled to this kind of 

nefit because we know that during World War II, for example, there 
were a relatively small percentage of people who were actually exposed 
to actual combat although they all had the hazards of being exposed to 
it. A lot of them never were. I served 5 years with the military 
service. I served in Europe with an infantry division and I don’t say 
this with any great deal of pride but I never fired a shot in anger. 

Mr. Hater. Of course we go back to the gentleman talking about 
World War II. That is one of the recent wars. I go back to World 
War I. I served in all the principal engagements in the American 
Expeditionary Force in France. I did not feel my Government owed 
me too much when I came back and as a matter of fact, they did give 
me too much. They gave me $60. They gave me a day-coach ticket 
home and said, “You’ve done a good job; go back now and pick up in 
civilian life and continue to serve your country. God bless you.” 
That is what we got. That isall. 

Mr. George. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Quieter. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I think something was mentioned by the gentleman 
from California about from tests we pick up exceptional students. 
Unless the opportunity is given to those students to get in that insti- 
tute or school or whatever it may be, how can they be chosen or 
picked out ? 

Mr. Snepen. There has to be some formal way of selecting these 
people. I think it is being done, of course, in our elementary and 
secondary schools today. Tests are being given to select the ones 
who should be channeled into special areas of activity of education 
later but, as far as selecting from the general public, it is a prett 
difficult thing. In fact, it is impossible unless you have a vehicle 
for doing it. 

Mr. Grorcr. My thought was unless they are given the opportunity 
and afforded to get up in these higher echelons of education, the op- 
portunity to choose them will not be there; is that correct ? 

Mr. Snepen. Yes. You just don’t understand, if these surveys that 
we have are true, indicating that this is a self-costing type of thing, 
self-liquidating, we are going to spend $300 million to $500 million 
on this, so the story goes, and if we are making that investment we 
increase the earning capacity of the individuals who have benefited 
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from this thing, I see relatively few arguments that can be made 
against it that are really sound. This is not a handout. It is not 
ike putting money into research on a tank or an airplane that by 
the time it is off the drawing board it is already obsolescent. This is 
an investment in the young men of America. If they ean by increas- 
ing their educational stature increase their services and increase their 
capacity to earn money, not only are they going to be of general benefit 
to our country but they.are also going to be of financial benefit to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. Georce. t ccktatilly agree with you. It seems to me that the 
National Chamber of Commerce and other organizations are fighting 
Federal aid to education should certainly get behind something o 
this sort that would help in education. But it seems to me they are 
fighting it across the board. 

Let me ask you this. Suppose the White House, the Bureau of 
the Budget, took an opposite position—that they thought this was 
a good bill and should be enacted into law. Of course, we know all 
the Federal agencies would be coming down here and supporting it. 
Do you not think the chamber of commerce would also? 

r. Sneven. I can’t speak for the chamber of commerce. I am 
only a member. 

Mr. Groree. I was just asking for your opinion. 

Mr. Snepen. I rather imagine they would. 

Mr. Grorer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrenett. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Quieter. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. No questions. 

Mr. Quietry. Thank you, Mr. Sneden. We were delighted you 
Con be here and really sorry that Congressman Ford could not be 

ere. 

Mr. Snepen. I am, too. 

Mr. Quiatry. I trust that his son is in not too bad a shape. 

Mr. Snepen. On behalf of the business-school people in America, 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

Mr. Quieter. You have left the statement ? 

Mr. Snepen. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, before the next witness, could I intro- 
duce the State commander of the American Legion who came in from 
Kansas? 

Mr. Quietey. You certainly may. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Leo Harris; and with him is Warren McCamish, 
past post commander; and my administrative aid, Harry Schwartz. 

Mr. Quieter. Thank you, gentlemen. Delighted to have you here; 
and the American Legion, I will tell you, will present a statement on 
this particular bill at the hearing tomorrow. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD H. EHRLICH, ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


_Mr. Enruicu: My name is Bernard H. Ehrlich. I represent the 
National Council of Technical Schools and I am appearing here as a 
substitute for Mr. Rietzke, who lives in McLean, Va., and has tried for 
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2 hours to get out of his house and just cannot make it because of the 
snow. He asked me to present his statement. Rather than take the 
time to read it, I would like to insert it for the record. 

I recommend the statement to you and suggest it be given careful 
consideration, as it expresses many thoughts and ideas of tremendous 
importance to this committee. 

(The statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE H. RIETZKE 


I am Eugene H. Rietzke, residing in McLean, Va. I am president of the 
Capitol Radio Engineering Institute of Washington, D.C.; trustee and past 
president of the National Council of Technical Schools; member of the National 
Committee of the Technical Institute Division of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. I served for 10 years as a member of the Technical 
Institute Accrediting Subcommittee of Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. 

I believe that the best contribution I could make to this committee’s work 
would be to present something of a case history of how Public Law 550 has 
operated in my own institution. First, let me say, as one who went through 
the chaotic operation of the earlier GI bill—Public law 346—that the Korean GI 
bill, Public Law 550, which was developed by this committee, has been good 
legislation. I am completely in accord with the philosophy by which the student 
is permitted to select his own school and by which payments are made by the 
Government to the student and not to the school. I have many close friends in 
the field of technical and engineering education and I have not heard a single 
criticism of the operation of this legislation. 

My own institute is in its 33d year. We offer a 3-year full-time intensive 
college-level course in electronic engineering technology with current enrollment 
of about 450, an equivalent evening program with enrollment of about 225, and, 
except for the laboratory work, the same program by home study with current 
enrollment in the order of 20,000—about one-third of these latter students being 
in the armed services and all employed in some phase of electronics at the time 
of enrollment. All of these programs are accredited on an equivalent basis by 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. By authority of the District 
of Columbia Board of Education, graduates of the residence school are awarded 
the degree of associate in applied science. In the correspondence program, to 
earn the diploma, the student is required to take a 2-day final examination under 
supervision. CREI is listed by the U.S. Office of Education as an institution of 
higher education. Approximately 10 percent of the full-time residence students 
are from foreign countries—from Turkey and Greece to Indonesia. Home study 
students are in almost every country in the free world. The institute operates 
a European Division with offices in London. 

Total veteran students who have been enrolled under the current legislation 
are as follows: 


Full-time day students: 


Home study students: Public Law 550___________________________..____. 3,199 


Currently studying : 
Day school: 


180 
Home study program (approximately ) _._.___...__._......____.___- 1, 200 


Chart 1 will give you some indication of the success of this program from the 
points of view of the veteran graduates and the needs of defense industries. I 
have listed here the 31 veteran graduates of the full-time program for September 
and December 1959 with everything but names of the graduates. Listing includes 
legislative classification: Public Law 550 and Public Law 894; company 
employed by; annual starting salary; previous education beyond high school, if 
any; and previous electronic experience. Several things will be of interest in 
connection with this group. In September these students about to graduate 
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were interviewed at the school by more companies than there were graduates. 
The minimum number of job offers to any graduate was four; the top graduate 
received nine offers. The few listed as not employed are due to the fact that at 
the time I received these data they had not’made up their minds what offer to 
accept. The average annual starting salary of those already placed was $5,280, 
with minimum of $4,320 and maximum of $6,340. The types of jobs were mostly 
in the titles of “Associate Engineer,” “Junior Engineer,” “Staff Associate,” ete. 
Many of these positions are in research and development. 

It should be noted that every company employing these graduates is heavily 
involved in the national defense effort. With the current trend in defense 
industry to greater effort in research and development and, in many cases to 
less actual production, and in the accelerated effort in the fields of missiles, data 
processing, and long-range detection, these graduates will play a major part in 
the work. Since our institute has been in operation, we have never experienced 
such a demand for graduates as exists today. In our home study division, one 
major electronic company has enrolled more than 2,500 employees with us and 
the trend of this enrollment is increasing rapidly. 


Cuart 1.—Capital Radio Engineering Institute veteran graduates—Classes, 
September—December 1959 


No. Classi- Company employed by Annual | Previous education Previous electronic 
fication salary experience 
2 550 | Remington _...| 4,380.00 | 144 years college... 
5 894 | Aircraft Armaments Co______- | 5,520.00 | 9months military 3 years military. 
| and 9 months 
| technical insti- 
tute. 
7 550 | Melpar, Inc_-_----- woe rtnw 5, 200.00 | 8 months military -_| 4 years military. 
8 550 | Bell Laboratories__- ...-.--| 5,580.00 | 5 months military. 2 years military. 
9 550 |..--- | your college....... 24 years military. 
10 550 | Sperry Gyroscope_....-...-...| 6,310.00 | 9 months military_._| 4 years military. 
11 .-|----------| 2 years 22 years military. 
12 550 | General Electric. ___- 
i4 550 | Emerson Research 4, 680.00 | 2 years 
15 550 | Remington 
= General Electric____- 5,111.60 | 6 months military.._| 4 years military. 
18 6 months technical | 1 year industry. 
institute. 
19 550 | Martin-Orlando___-_..-.....--| 6,000.00 | 5 months military_._| 2 years industry. 
20 550 | Bell Laboratories. _...._..-__- 5, 820.00 | 1 year college ___-__- 
25 550 | Electro-Data.................- 6, 340.00 | CREI home study-__| 1 year industry. 
27 550 | Sperry Microwave_-__-_._____- 4, 680.00 | 9 months military __| 244 years military. 
28 550 | Emerson Research. --_-------- 5, 200.00 | 1 year college and 6 | 4 years military. 
months military. 
30 550 | Frederick Research __......-- 5, 200.00 | 5 months military.._| 3 years military. 
31 550 | Airtronics, Inc. ..............- | 5, 400.00 | 6 months military Do 


The veteran students are superior in every way. They are more mature; 
a substantial percentage are married and have strong incentive to make good; 
many have had a good deal of technical experience in the service and come 
to us well prepared to succeed. This committee, which originally developed 
the philosophy of the Korean GI legislation, should feel very proud of what 
it has done not only for veterans but also in the best interest of our country. 

There was one omission in that legislation, however, which I earnestly 
believe should be corrected. Through our office in London we are working 
very closely with the American Armed Forces in Europe. I have visited numer- 
ous bases in Europe and talked to educational officers and many career technical 
men. These career men are the backbone of our defense effort. Many are 
on isolated Air Force, SAC, and missile bases. The very nature of their duty 
makes it impossible for them to further their education through the conven- 
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tional classroom schedule. In the original GI legislation, Public Law 346, 
such men, if entitled to veteran educational benefits, could, after discharge 
and subsequent reenlistment, further their education by home study. For rea- 
sons which probably were justified at the time, this provision was eliminated 
in the writing of Public Law 550. These career men feel that they have been 
discriminated against because they had the same war service as those sub- 
sequently discharged. By the time their career service ends it will be too late 
to take advantage of the benefits they have earned. I strongly recommend 
that if this legislation is extended that this omission be corrected for those men 
who were entitled to educational benefits during the period of the Korean war. 
There will not be large numbers involved and from the standpoints of both 
justice to these career veterans and in the interest of national defense I 
strongly urge that serious consideration by the Congress be given to this matter. 

I am speaking here only as an individual and not on behalf of the several 
organizations with which I am associated. However, a recent poll of the trus- 
tees of the National Council of Technical Schools indicated that a substantial 
majority was in favor of the extension of veteran educational benefits. I did 
not take any position at that time. I believe, however, that in the interest 
of the national welfare in the years ahead, there is going to be increased 
emphasis on Federal aids to education. It is my considered opinion that Pub- 
lic Law 550 has been by far the most beneficial educational legislation that 
has come forth, and, since funds are going to be allocated in some form or 
other, I recommend on the basis of my own experience and observation that 
you approve this proposed legislation. 

It of course will be noted that one of my principal arguments on behalf of 
my recommendation is based on the need in the interest of national defense 
for more technical education. It has been brought to my attention that one 
of the arguments presented to this committee against this proposed legislation 
is the National Defense Education Act. I should like to point out, just as T 
did to officials of the U.S. Office of Education and to members of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee when that legislation was being prepared, and 
recently again to officials of the U.S. Office of Education, that institutions 
such as my own and, in fact, practically all technical institutes are prohibited 
from participation in the programs of the National Defense Education Act. 
The 31 young men included in the case history above (chart I) could not 
have entered my institute under that act. 

This was done by two ways. First is a requirement that the credits of the 
technical institute be accepted for full credit toward the bachelor degree. 
This is a completely unsound concept. The really good technical institute 
has a highly specialized curriculum that does not at all fit into the program 
of the conventional 4-year engineering college. To modify the technical insti- 
tute curriculum to meet this requirement would be to make it nothing but a 
regular 2-year junior college with a loss of all the benefits built into the good 
technical institute terminal program. Further, the 4-vear colleges themselves 
usually do not give full credit for work done at other 4-year institutions. 

Second, the National Defense Education Act applies only to public and non- 
profit institutions. Of the approximately 35 technical institutes having cur- 
ricula accredited by Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
approximately one-third operate as private proprietary corporations. And I 
might add that this one-third includes some of the finest specialized institutions 
in the country—institutions that also made major contributions to the military 
training programs in World War II. My own institute trained 5,000 technicians 
for the armed services during that period, and another 3,000 civilians for war 
industry. Others did much more. 

Unless and until the National Defense Education Act is amended to correct 
this situation legislation such as that before your committee is seriously needed 
in the national interest. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions, to the best of my ability. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to express these opinions. 


Mr. Enruicu. This school is one of the finest technical institutes in 
the country and if you will read carefully what has happened to men 
who have enrolled in this school and the job opportunities you will 
agree that this school is making a substantial contribution to our 
national defense effort. I can say that out of their graduating class 
they have a minimum of four job offers and a maximum of nine for 
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every student graduating from their institution and the minimum 
salary is $0,280 to their graduates. 

I would like to depart from the testimony and answer quickly some 
of the matters which I do not believe were answered by several of 
the other witnesses and particularly some comments of Mr. Burgess. 

Some statements have been made about the obligation of serving 
one’s country. 

It must be remembered that the vast majority of men who ordi- 
narily would be drafted under a selective service law are not drafted 
and over 50 percent are deferred for one reason or another. So 
that the obligation of serving one’s country is not across the board. 

As a World War II veteran, 1 remember that most men except for 
physical deferments or religious grounds served in the Armed Forces. 
The majority of men in the “cold war” who are eligible for the draft 
have been deferred because of educational training. This shows that 
the Defense Department and the Government is concerned about 
education and training. 

I would like to suggest that in connection with encouraging men 
to leave the Armed Forces, Dr. Hannah also was an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower and it is inconceivable to me that the 
vast majority of men who are drafted into the Armed Forces of this 
country do so to make a career of the Armed Forces. 

I would like to reiterate what the previous witness stated that if 
these training programs are so attractive, why did the men want. to 
get out of service? It should be attractive enough to remain. 

In previous testimony given before this committee some question 
was brought up about the National Defense Education Act and why 
wouldn't this be extended to handle this situation. 

I would like to state for the record the schools like technical institutes 
are not eligible under the National Defense Education Act although 
by the President’s own committee there is a tremendous shortage of 
trained technicians. 

For every scientist and engineer there is a minimum of 3 to 7 
technicians that are needed to help, which school s lime M. Rukke’s 
attempt to supply. But by the definitions involved in the National 
Defense Education Act this type of institution is excluded because of 
two provisions in that bill, one requires full transferability of credit 
and no technical institute program fits in with a college program. 
There is no transferability of credit although these schools are 
accredited by the Engineers Council for Professional Development. 

In addition, many of the fine institutions in the technical school 
field in this country, as in the case of the private business school are 

ig institutions and they are excluded from the National 

Jefense Education Act. 

An extension of that bill will not allow these servicemen or others 
to secure training in needed occupations being serviced by these 
schools. 

In connection with several other statements that have been made 
here concerning the role of the Department of Defense and the role 
of the Federal Government in opposition to these bills, I recommend 
that the statements that have been made by the Bradley Commission 
and statements that have been made from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion survey in the last witnesses testimony should be carefully read. 
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This survey, sir, in response to your question, is dated May 29, 1959, 
and covered men who had entered the armed forces for the first time 
after January 31, 1955, and had returned to civilian life by December 
31, 1958. 

In listening to the comments made by the previous witness it must 
be remembered that 80 percent of the men in the Armed Forces who 
are discharged have no more than a high school education. So the 
need of college or need of a technical training is very important. 

It must be remembered that the average boy cannot plan for his 
military service. Many employers are not willing to hire a student or 
a young man who may have toservea military obligation. 

In addition, most of the first time enlistments are men between 
1714 and 1814 years of age. When these men get out of service they 
need educational assistance of this kind. 

The technical school that I am speaking for and the National 
Council of Technical Schools are not in favor of giveaway programs. 
We are in favor of assistance programs which will return to the 
Federal Government and our national defense effort an investment 
100-fold based on the statistics gathered by the Federal agencies 
themselves. This bill will be repaid many times over by the supplying 
of the broad educational needs of these men. 

We would like to also suggest that this committee looks with favor 
upon this bill that you continue the principle of direct grants to the 
veteran and not to the institutions. 

We are heartily in favor of the principles of the Korean GI bill 
which has been a bill without problems and is heartily endorsed, I 
believe, without fear of contradiction by almost a unanimous group of 
educators. 

1 would not like to take any more time of the committee because I 
know the hour is late. 

Mr. Quietey. Thank you, Mr. Ehrlich. You did an excellent job 
of substituting. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Harry. I have several questions that I would like to ask the 
gentleman but I note the House is in session. 

Point of order. 

Mr. Harry. Due to the circumstances [ know exist here at the 
moment I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. Quieter. I thank the gentleman. 

At this time I would like to call Donald Hoffman, president of the 
United States National Students Association. 

Mr. Hoffman, I do not want to cut you off, either. I know you 
have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quiciey. I am hoping, without insisting, that you might be 
able to file that statement and then kind of hit the high spots of the 
viewpoint of your association, 


STATEMENT OF DONALD A. HOFFMAN, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horrman. I will try to do it as briefly as I can. 
I would like to file my statement and then I will comment on some 
notes that I have here in addition to the prepared statement. 
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(The statement follows :) 


TESTIMONY CONCERNING §S. 1138, VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT Act OF 1959 


(Prepared by Donald A. Hoffman, president, and Curtis B. Gans, national affairs 
vice president, representing the United States National Student Association ) 


The United States National Student Association is happy to have this op- 
portunity to express its support for S. 1138, the Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1959, which provides for the reestablishment of educational benefits for 
those serving in our Armed Forces. The question of veterans’ education 
has been of major concern to the national student congresses of the association ; 
first in terms of World War II veterans, then in regard te those who served 
during the Korean emergency, and now in regard to the men affected by the 
present selective service machinery and universal service program. USNSA 
has consistently supported educational benefits as a proper and desirable 
means of minimizing the unfavorable effects of military service on the lives 
of individuals involved and of assuring maximum volunteering and minimum 
drafting and would reduce educational dislocations resulting from the draft. 

USNSA is a confederation of approximately 375 college and university student 
bodies represented through their democratically elected student governing 
bodies. They include over 1,200,000 students in 46 of the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia comprising a majority of the undergraduates registered 
in accredited 4 year institutions. 

Association policy is determined by the delegates of member campuses, 
meeting in the annual national student congress and, in the interim between 
congresses, by the elected regional representatives of the member student 
bodies, meeting as the national executive committee of the association. 
Policies and programs are administered by the national officers elected by 
and from the delegates to the national student congress. USNSA’s policies and 
programs are constitutionally limited to those directly affecting students and 
formal education as such. Therefore, this testimony will confine itself to the 
educational benefits proposals contained in 8. 1138. The 400 delegates to the 
10th National Student Congress at the University of Michigan in August 
1957 declared : 

“A manpower policy consistent with our democratic tradition, the require- 
ments of national defense, and the variety of needs related to the development 
of our society must contain the following principles: 

“USNSA calls for the reinstatement of all benefits that contribute to an 
individual’s education during and upon termination of military service. We 
would urge strict enforcement of academic standards for those who attend 
college under such compensation.” 

The basic question in regard to the bill now before this committee, as was 
brought out at similar hearings in 1957, is whether or not the educational 
benefits granted to wartime veterans should be made available to the millions 
of Americans who are required to serve in the peacetime Armed Forces under 
the Selective Service Act. This is a new question in that large peacetime 
Armed Forces, substantial overseas and outpost service in peacetime, and 
compulsory service other than in time of war are all phenomena new to the 
United States. A very important factor which must be considered in an- 
swering the question is the actual, as opposed to the theoretical, universality 
of the present selective service system. It is far harder to deny tbat special 
benefits are justified if only some rather than all individuals are actually 
required to serve. Senator Francis Case of South Dakota presented this 
very clearly in his 1957 testimony when he said: 

“Under the current situation, it is obvious that a very large proportion of 
our young men are not providing military service. I think the average draft 
age in my State, the present time, is about 22 years, which means that, with 
the numbers required for selective service for the calls as they are, a very 
large number of young men do not provide any military service. And of 
course, those who do not serve have the opportunity to get established in 
business or go on to college or to earn their livelihood that will put them 
through college.” 

It is true that many who do not serve are deferred as fathers, as physically 
unfit for military service, or as pursuing critically needed occupations. These 
are all valid reasons for not requiring military service but it must be recog- 
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nized that they tend to place the physically fit, single individuals at a definite 
career disadvantage. 

The adoption of legislation providing educational benefits for veterans as 
provided in the bill would serve four important purposes. 

First, it would help to offset the disadvantages and disturbances in educa- 
tional and career plans necessarily involved in service in the Armed Forces, 
and, thereby, would tend to equalize opportunity and reduce inequality be- 
tween those who do and do not serve. 

Second, it would tend to increase enlistments and thereby reduce the need 
for use of the draft. Since, on the whole, those who will choose to enlist will 
be individuals likely to suffer fewer dislocations and interruptions of plans than 
those who would otherwise be drafted, this tendency would reduce the harm- 
ful effects of compulsory service toa minimum. 

Third, it would encourage the education and completion of education of a 
good number of persons, preparing them to play more valuable roles as citizens. 

Fourth, it would help increase the brainpower of our country, our most 
neglected asset. 

Opposition to proposals for reestablishing educational benefits seems to have 
centered around five contentions: that currently military service programs are 
not disruptive of educational plans, that increased inducements for one term 
recruitment are not needed, and that the educational benefits would induce many 
men to leave the Armed Forces; that in-service education programs are al- 
ready in operation; that educational problems should not be approached in the 
context of veterans’ assistance; and that the expense of an educational pro- 
gram for veterans would be exorbitant. USNSA finds all of these arguments 
unconvincing and seriously questions the accuracy of several. 

Military service or the potential possibility of military service affects the 
lives of many young men below the age of 22. While the number of undergraduates 
drafted may not be very large, the number enlisting while 1-A is more sub- 
stantial. Graduate and professional students and those working to earn funds 
to pursue a college education are even more severely affected. 

It is true that educational benefits will encourage one term and not career 
recruitment. However, inducing such recruitment would tend to guarantee 
that those whose education and careers suffer least would serve. In addition, 
it should afford the increased morale and interest usually associated with 
volunteers. 

To argue that educational benefits would induce present members to leave 
the Armed Forces says, in effect, that these men feel themselves currently 
unfitted to follow a nonmilitary career but would prefer to fit themselves for 
such a career were the opportunity afforded. To USNSA, it is shocking to 
argue against educational benefits on the grounds that present members of 
the Armed Forces would desire to utilize them. Surely such means are not a 
sound way of securing career soldiers. 

In-service educational programs do offer a valuable supplement to other 
avenues of securing education. However, their nature requires their remaining 
in a supplementary, not a major role. Not only are fields of study limited, but. 
because of the spare time nature of the study, few men actually can secure 
a substantial amount of academic credit in this way. For example, Air Force 
testimony indicates that only 800 men per year have obtained college degrees 
under their programs. In any case, full-time postservice civilian educational 
opportunities are, in principle as well as practice, infinitely superior to part- 
time, in-service, military educational programs. 

Admittedly, veterans’ assistance is not the proper channel for attacking 
overall educational needs. However, the Federal Government does have a 
special obligation toward those who have served in the Armed Forces. In this 
context, it seems wholly proper to provide educational benefits to them, entirely 
apart from the question of general educational support legislation. 

Mducational benefits will entail the expenditure of substantial sums. The 
Veteran’s Administration has estimated that the eventual annual cost would 
reach $800 million a year. It should be emphasized, however, that this figure 
would be reached only after a period of 6 to 8 years at which time the cost of 
the 1952 educational benefit program would have sunk to near zero. Thus, 
the increase above present expenditures would be very much less. 

‘stimates on benefits to both Korean and World War II veterans suggest 
that educational assistance is a good investment. World War II aid totaled 
approximately $15 billion, while the additional annual tax revenues secured 
because of their improved vocational and career abilities has been estimated 
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at approximately $1 billion. In terms of national manpower needs, it should be 
noted that in the first 4 years of its operation the Korean GI bill was instru- 
mental in attracting 156,000 veterans into scientific and engineering careers. 

USNSA therefore feels that the benefits to the Nation, as well as the greater 
equality of opportunity which would be afforded all individuals, far outweigh 
the costs and possible incidental disadvantages of veterans’ educational benefits. 
The association therefore supports the passage of S. 1138, the Veteran’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1959. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to comment on the impact that the 
draft law has on a young man from 18 years of age on. 

Normally, a young man of this age would not go into the service 
but he would pursue his career or educational objectives. 

Mr. Mr. Hoffman, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to know something about the organ- 
ization that he represents. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Qutetey. And I think something about yourself. 

Mr. Horrman. Fine. 

Mr. Quictry. Give your name, rank, and serial number. 

Mr. Horrman. The U.S. National Students Association is a con- 
federation of student bodies of 300 colleges and universities through- 
out the country and they are represented through their democrati- 
cally elected student governments. 

In each summer we hold a National Students Congress at which 
delegates elected by their student governments attend. There are 
generally about 1,000 delegates that attend our congresses and our 
congresses through workshops, through committees, and through 
plenataries finally arrive at positions that we take with regard to 
legislation that affects students and affects higher education. We 
are restricted through our constitution to taking positions only on 
subjects that affect students and the role of students. 

Mr. Mrircueti. How many colleges and universities belong to the 
organization ? 

Mr. Horrman. 375. 

Mr. 375? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. QuieLtey. You, yourself, are a student where ? 

Mr. Horrman. I am the president, and I have taken a leave of 
absence from the University of Wisconsin Law School to serve the 
National Students Association this year. 

Mr. Quicetey. I gather from that fact the membership in the asso- 
ciation would be available to undergraduates and graduate students 
alike ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. That is correct. 

It has been pointed out in the report in the Senate committee 
quite aptly and in comments on other testimony given before this 
body that many young people are unable to continue their education 
because of financial limitations. 

Dr. Kenneth Little, from my own institution, the University of 
Wisconsin, did a study a year ago in Wisconsin in which he came to 
the conclusion that many high school students were not able to con- 
tinue their education because of finances. 

Half of the top 50 percent of graduates of high schools in the State 
of Wisconsin did not go on to college and one-third of those stated 
as the reason they did not go on financial limitations upon themselves. 
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We support S. 1138 because we feel that many of these individuals 
who were not able to continue their education because of financial 
limitation will be able to do so under a continuation of benefits to GI’s. 

It has been my experience that because of the draft situation many 
young people will enlist to complete their obligation before going on 
to college and find that once they have enlisted, when the time comes 
that they are free from the service and are able to continue their 
education, they are unable to do so because of the financial limitations, 
because of now having a wife or having a family and are not able 
to afford to go on with their education. 

Our economy—our present society demands that competitively young 
people must have a college education. It has been pointed out quite 
aptly here in questions, I think, from this group to the first speaker 
this morning, the fact that surely from the standpoint of defense it is 
an absolute necessity to have educated young people in this country; 
to have educated young people and to improve our education is going 
to require more individuals to go into the teaching professions. 

It is found in the statistics which are stated in the Senate committee 
report that veterans serving in universities after their service in the 
second World War and the Korean affair did intend to go into teaching 
professions and intended to go into scientific professions, which are 
those of primary necessity for our country, simply from the standpoint 
of defense and competition with the Russians. 

In my own case the draft status affected my choice of an undergradu- 
ate curriculum. My desire for a long time has been to pursue the 
profession of the law, but when I entered the university I was informed 
by my local draft board that I would probably have to interrupt my 
education to serve in the armed services immediately following my 
basic education, my undergraduate education. 

There was one opportunity, though, to continue my studies in law 
without going into the services—without having this break in my edu- 
cation which I thought might cause considerable harm in the transition 
from going into the service and back and getting into the groove, so to 
speak, of studying again—and that was to go in after 3 years in law 
school and a program which the commerce school offered. I could 
go in after my junior year and then complete my law school and then 
serve the armed services and I might have a better chance to serve my 
country in the Judge Advocate General Corps if my grades were suffi- 
ciently high enough in the law school. So I chose the commerce 
course, and now after being in law school for one semester because of 
the change in policy of the local board and allowing you to continue in 
law school, I find my preparation is inadequate in the two areas in 
which I am primarily interested; that is, international law and 
American constitutional law. So in this case my draft did affect my 
education from the start of my consideration of a curriculum in 
college. 

There may be 30 different ways to plan your education theoretically, 
but it has not been my experience. It has been my experience that these 
30 different ways have not been adequate to meet some particular needs 
of students. 

The graduate students, or those who hope to go to graduate educa- 


tion, are another group that are severely affected by the present draft 
law. 
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The average age of persons going into the military is stated as 22. 
This has been stated by the National Educational Association, and I 
believe their statistics are quite correct. At the age of 22 a student is 
generally finishing his undergraduate work and then is considering 
going on to his graduate work. 

It is in very few cases that our student is able to get a deferment to 
continue with his graduate studies. 

College teachers are those who prepare through graduate work and 
again we are severely limiting what is the greatest need in our country 
as stated by the President’s Commission on Education beyond the high 
school in their report in 1956, that of college teaching. 

In my experience at the University of Wisconsin and from the 
statistics that were stated in the report to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, veterans have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to colleges. They have made a substantial contribution, as I 
stated before, in their choice of courses, courses which are going to 
prepare them to fulfill vital needs in our society, scientific work, work 
in the teaching professions. 

In addition, statistics show that veterans tend to get higher grades 
than nonveterans and I don’t think any other criteria has been found 
yet for measuring the success of a student in college than the grade 
point average. 

It has been my experience as a counsellor in a living unit with some 
75 students in the dormitories that the veterans in this dormitory tend 
to set an example for the undergraduate students, set an example in 
their work, in activities, set an example in their daily living in the 
house. They were matured individuals and they were those that I 
think aided a great many of the undergraduates in their choices of 
vocations and in their choice of curriculum. 

I think that the Government ought to afford the opportunity for 
veterans who are making this substantial contribution to continue 
their education and I feel very strongly that one way that this can be 
done is through the passage of the bill which is now before you for 
consideration. 

In my prepared text I would like to call your attention to page 4, 
to the four advantages that we feel that this legislation will have. 

The adoption of legislation providing educational benefits for veter- 
ans as provided in the bill would serve four important purposes. 

First: It would help to offset the disadvantages and disturbances 
in educational and career plans necessarily involved in service in the 
Armed Forces, and, thereby, would tend to equalize opportunity and 
reduce inequality between those who do and do not serve. 

The previous speaker pointed out the fact that there are inequities in 
our compulsory system. That is, many are able to escape the draft. 
In fact, the majority are able to because of student deferments or 
because of disabilities or because they are fathers and therefore placed 
further down on those who are called or because they have reached 
the age of 26 and are so far down on the list that they escape the draft 
entirely. There are inequities. We feel competitively the young per- 
son who goes into the armed services is losing out and we should do our 
best to try to equalize opportunities. 

Second: It would tend to increase enlistments and thereby reduce 
the need for use of the draft. Since, on the whole, those who will 
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choose to enlist will be individuals likely to suffer fewer dislocations 
and interruptions of plans than those who would otherwise be drafted, 
this tendency would reduce the harmful effects of compulsory service 
to minimum. 

Mr. Mrrenei. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt the witness there. 

You heard, Mr. Hoffman, the first witness, Mr. Burgess ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Mrrcue ti. The statement you have just made is diametrically 
in opposition to the one he has made. 

Mr. Horrman. It certainly is. 

Mr. Mircne.. Would you like to comment on it any further? 

Mr. Horrman. I would. When I began my testimony I stated the 
fact that the association represents college students throughout the 
country. 

In our basic policy declarations, in our consideration of the pur- 
pose of education there has been a great deal of discussion as to the 
relationship between the individual and the Government. 

It seems to me that the strength of our entire system of govern- 
ment is the fact that government in this country exists for the indi- 
vidual, government exists to try to increase his opportunities to con- 
tinue with his education in this case. And that it does not exist as 
it does in the Soviet Union, the individual does not exist where the 
government does in the Soviet Union. 

In this case, in this specific example that is stated here, I think you 
are going to find that students who are financially unable to continue 
their education will enlist, get their service, and then continue going 
on to college because of the benefits they receive. 

One gentleman who testified before the Senate subcommittee stated 
that perhaps this might be the optimum, this might be what we are 
hoping for, that is, because the veterans tend to make better grades, 
because they tend to be more mature individuals and set an example, 
that we should try to promote people going into the service and then 
coming out and continuing with their education. 

Am I meeting your question ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetit. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Third: it would encourage the education and com- 
pletion of education of a good number of persons, preparing them to 
play more valuable roles as citizens. 

And I have stated this. 

And fourth, it is stated very strongly by the last two gentlemen 
to address you it would help increase the brainpower of our country, 
our most neglected asset. 

In this case it would be the Government investing in the young 
people of this country. And as a representative of them I cannot 
think of any place to better place the investment of the Government. 

It has been often stated that the problems which are facing our 
country today will not be solved by the present generation but are 
going to have to be solved by the young people of the country, hoping 
someone will not touch the pushbutton as Mr. Haley stated and we 
will have complete annihilation. If this is the case that we are going 
to continue to have our society at all—— 

Mr. Mircnerx. You don’t think, Mr. Hoffman, that we should plan 
our educational program based upon the fact that someone will not, 
but rather on the fact that it will not be done? 
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Mr. Horrman. I certainly do. I certainly think we should base 
our education on the fact that our society is going to continue and 
this country is going to continue. 

Mr. QuiGLey. Is that the end of your statement, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. I would just like to point out that on pages 4, 5, and 
6 of the statement are some refutations to some of the statements of 
opposition, that typical opposition to this bill that were stated in 
the Senate subcommittee, that were stated on the floor of the Senate, 
and that have been stated here this morning. 

In order not to take more of your time I will just refer you to 
those pages and state that I think that they are refuted quite aptly 
on those pages. 

Mr. Quictey. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman, for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment that I 
feel like you have presented the view point of the modern generation, 
while Mr. Burgess is a generation behind us. 

I wish that we could have had you first so that he could have 
heard the testimony that you have given us. 

I certainly wish you much success in law and I am sure you will 
be an outstanding lawyer. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. One of the best presentations we have had. 

Mr. QuIGLEY. The thing that fascinates me about the witness is 
all the planning, rearranging of his life he did, not to have his edu- 
cation interrupted by the draft and now he is interrupting on his 
own to carry out his duties and responsibilities as president of this 
association. 

Mr. Mircneii. T want to joint, Mr. Chairman, with both you and 
iny colleague from Kansas in saying that I think ‘this young man has 
made a most impressive presentation of his case and I think he will be 
equally impressive when he is at the bar of the law. 

Mr. Quietry. He has, and you have done neither your cause, nor 
your association, nor yourself anything but good today. 

Mr. Horrman,. I hope that the statement ‘T have made today will be 
effective in securing passage of this bill and the signing by the execu- 

tive branch representative. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Quieiey. We do not want guarantee that in writing. 

Mr. Grorcr. We are doing the best we can to see that that happens. 

Mr. Quictry. This committee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., Thursday, March 3, 1960, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m, Friday, March 4, 1960. ) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirrre on Verrrans’ Arrarrs, 
Washington, D.C, 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
356, Old House Office Building, ei James A. Haley presiding. 

Mr. Hater. The committee will be in order. 

The committee has as its first witness this morning Mr. Reuben 
Johnson of the National Farmers Union. 

Is that correct, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Harry. Will you, for the record, state your name, your address, 
and who you represent? Then you may proceed. 

Have you a written statement, by the way ? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I do have a written statement, and 
I will be very happy to proceed in any way that you see fit. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed as you care to, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I am Reuben Johnson, coordinator of legislative 
services, National Farmers Union, 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
— D.C. I am here in behalf of the National Farmers 

Delegates to the most recent convention of National Farmers Union 
expressed support for the continuation of a program along the lines 
of the highly successful GI bill. The resolution approved by the 
delegates is as follows: 

A program along the lines of the highly successful GI bill should be renewed 
and its principles should be extended in workable ways to all young people, 
according to need and to aptitude for college level education. : 

As an organization of farm families, we are especially interested 
in the onfarm training program for veterans which H.R. 2258 and 
similar bills authorize. ‘Gnder the authority proposed in such bills, 
many young people from rural farm areas will be afforded the op- 
portunity to attend an institution of higher learning who otherwise 
would not be able to get a college education. 

Justification for H.R. 2258 is reflected in the interest of colleges and 
universities in student loan provisions of the Defense Education Act 
of 1958. Student requests for loans for college training under this 
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program have been overwhelming. It is clear that the need is greatly 
in excess of the funds available in spite of recent supplemental 

‘or example, in 1959, the first year of the program, nearly 1,400 
colleges and universities asked permission to participate in the pro- 
gram. Applications for funds that year totaled approximately $62 
million. The $6 million approved by budget officials in the admin- 
istration was increased by Congress to $30 million before the end 
of 1959. Further increases in the program earlier this year will 
help, but funds are still not available to meet requests of needy, able 
students. Demonstrated need for the student loan program is strong 
justification for continuation of the GI bill program. 

We all know of the tremendous success of the GI bill and Public 
Law 550. The GI bill, including the Korean extension, has enabled 
approximately 9 million service men and women to get special train- 
ing to better equip themselves to earn a livelihood and to catch up 
the years lost by military service. As one witness stated last year: 
“No program ever gave so many people so many skills in so many 
pursuits.” 

When President Roosevelt signed the original GI bill on June 
22, 1944, the opponents of educational provisions viewed this “experi- 
ment” with “alarm.” But as the program developed, the experts 
began to see it in a new light. Veterans flocked not only to college 
campuses, but to technical and trade schools, to business institutions, 
to onfarm training classes in the public schools operated in coop- 
eration with existing departments of vocational agriculture and to 
jobs where as apprentices they could afford to learn new skills. 

The full impact of the GI bill can probably never be fully 
assessed. Public acceptance and approval still apparent today, how- 
ever, is evidenced that it was far more successful than its most ardent 
supporters had dreamed possible. College enrollments doubled and 
tripled. At the peak of college enrollments in 1947, almost 80 per- 
cent of all male students were obtaining degrees—thanks to the 
GI bill. Among them were many from the farm areas of the 
Nation who would never have had the opportunity to attend college 
except for the assistance it provided. 

The cost. of this program has actually been a sound investment 
when consideration is given to opportunity provided for 9 million 
soldier-citizens to make a solid contribution to the productivity and 
wealth of the United States. As a matter of fact, Federal taxes 
paid by these soldier-citizens on income resulting from increased 
earning power made possible by the GI bill training will repay 
the Government. Likewise, we believe the cost to the Government 
of the program such as is proposed in H.R. 2258 and related bills 
will be repaid because of increased earnings made possible by the 
furtherance of training and education in many different and varied 
occupations. 

Under the GI bill, more than a million veterans studied agri- 
culture in the onfarm training program. It is difficult today even 
under ideal circumstances for young families to become established 
in the business of farming. It is more difficult at a time when the 
parity level is at 78 than it was when the parity level was at 100. 
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Many young families have not been able to weather low farm prices 
in the face of increasing cost. 

Moreover, there is continual need of replacements for 5 million farm 
operator families. Training and assistance afforded eligible young 
families in the on-farm training program will mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure for many young people who want to stay on 
the farm. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, we also support provi- 
sions of H.R. 2258 and related bills which provide for home and farm 
loan guarantees. Tighter money and higher interest rates are responsi- 
ble for credit problems more difficult now than in the administration of 
earlier GI bill programs. 

In way of summary, we see the following specific benefits in the ap- 
proval of the extension of the veterans’ education and loan benefit pro- 
gram by the Congress: 

1. Inequity of educational opportunity for veterans will be corrected. 

2. Educational opportunities will result in additional scientists, 
engineers, and technicians; thereby greatly increasing the number of 
qualified persons for jobs where current demand of industry has 
created need for further emphasis on scientific training and education. 

3. Opportunities for individuals to make their own choices of voca- 
tion assuring education and training on balance with the total needs of 
our society. 

4. The economy of the Nation will be strengthened. 

5. Skills and abiitties which otherwise may be lost or not used will be 
developed at every level of education beyond high school. 

6. Voluntary enlistments for military service will increase with 
greater purpose and planning on the part of volunteers. 

7. Cost of veterans’ educational benefits can be expected to be repaid 
by the recipients of such assistance through additional Federal income 
taxes paid on additional earnings. 

8. Labor markets will be relieved of nontrained and semitrained 
applicants. 

Along with other supporters of an extension of the veterans educa- 
tion and loan benefit program, we recognize and appreciate the very 
fine Senate action in 1959 which resulted in the approval of a bill simi- 
lar to H.R. 2258. It is impracticable from an administrative stand- 
point, however, to substitute loans for grants in the event a veteran is 
unable to maintain scholastic achievements representative of the upper 
half of his class. The responsibility which would be placed upon the 
administrators of such a provision would involve burdensome details 
which should be avoided. We strongly urge that the legislation ap- 
proved by the committee provide for grants the same as was true of the 
program administered under the orignal GI bill, and Public Law 550. 

We have been greatly encouraged by favorable reports that we have 
received from many Members of the Congress, including members of 
this committee, in support of the continuation of a veterans education 
and loan benefit program. 

Since the Senate has approved a bill along the lines of bills before 
the committee, we urge you to act promptly in the reporting of a bill. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

I notice in your last statement you say, “Since the Senate has ap- 
proved a bill.” That is no indication that the House should, just be- 
cause they approved it; is that right ? 
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Mr. Jounson. I agree, Mr. Chairman, that that is true, and T 
thoroughly support you in the statement. 

Asa matter of fact, we are just one-third of the way when the Senate 
passes something. 

Mr. Harry. That is about right. 

Now let me ask you, Mr. Johnson, just one question. That is all T 
have, I think. 

You heard the testimony of the representatives of the Defense 
Department here the other day. Or did you? 

Mr. Jonnson. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Harry. On your No. 6, on the last page, where you say, “Vol- 
untary enlistments for military service will increase with greater pur- 
pose and planning on the part of volunteers.” That statement is quite 
sharply in conflict with the statement made by the Defense Depart- 
ment, who did not take that kind of view. 

In other words, they thought that while the volunteers temporarily 
might increase, nevertheless, a bill of this kind would have the effect 
of encouraging the military personnel to leave the service. That, of 
course, is of considerable concern to not only ourselves, as members 
of the committee, but T think to the committee as a whole. If we are 
setting up something here that will discourage the continuation of 
a volunteer in the service, the defense service, then I think we ought 
to take a very good look at that, in view of the fact that today, more 
than at any time before, technical skills in the service are necessary 
to man the defense systems of this country. 

What would be your view? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, my reaction to the position which the 
Defense Department has taken is simply this: The defense posture 
of the United States is broader than just the people that happen to 
have on uniforms at any particular time. 

For example, we who are farmers and who produce the Nation’s 
food supply and have been so efficient in doing so. feel that we are 
a vital and integral part. of the defense posture of the United States. 

My attitude would be that the defense posture of this country will 
be strengthened through any program that we have which gives us a 
highly skilled and trained populace. Whether we get this training 
in uniform or out of uniform, does not make a great difference in 
terms of the overall goal that we are trying to reach as a nation. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman from South Carolina have any 
questions? 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Johnson, how many members do you have in the 
National Farmers Union, approximately, as of now, in the United 
States? 

Mr. Jounson. We have about 270,000 families. 

Mr. Dorn. 270.000 families? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Dorn. What are their dues. annually, per member? 

Mr. Jounson. This varies, Mr. Dorn. In some States the dues are 
$5. In some States they are $10. And I think in one State they are 
hicher than that. 

We are a voluntary organization of dues-paving farm families, and 
we operate our organization on the basis of the family membership. 

Now, if you broke our membership down to individuals, T would 
estimate our membership at somewhere between 650,000 and 700,000 
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individuals. That would be all members in the families over age 16. 
In our organization, the individual members of families over age 16 
are eligible to vote. 

Mr. Dorn. I am just asking, you see, for information. Also, I 
am a member of the Farm Bureau and the Grange, and not quite as 
familiar with your great organization, because I do not think you 
have any members in South Carolina. 

Mr. Jounson. No, we do not. 

Mr. Dorn. But you are spreading out over the country ? 

_Mr, Jonnson. Neither do we have members in my home State of 
Georgia. But at one time the National Farmers Union had very 
great membership in the South. During the days of Charles Barrett, 
the national bhedinarten of the Farmers Union was located at Union 
City, Ga. 

Mr. Dorn. Was that an outgrowth of the old Populist Farmers 
Alliance movement 4 

Mr. Jomnson. Yes, it was. As a matter of fact, the Farmers 
Union was at its greatest strength during the time when Tom Watson 
and the Populist Party were on the move in the South. 

Mr. Dorn. What are some of the other things in the way of national 
legislation, other than supporting this bill, that your great organiza- 
tion stands for? Do they endorse Federal aid to education. Have 
they taken a stand on that? 

Mr. Jounson, Yes, we are a supporter of legislation to provide for 
Federal aid to education. We were supporters of the original Clark 
amendment and of the Monroney-Clark amendment. The latter 
passed the Senate. 

But our main reason for being, Mr. Dorn, as you well know, is to 
work in behalf of the economic welfare of farm families who are our 
members. 

Mr. Dorn. Would you mind elaborating on point No, 8—*‘Labor 
markets will be relieved of nontrained and semitrained applicants” 4 

There is a great need, I do know that, for more trained people. 
What I am trying to say is that so often, in high school—and some- 
thing is going to have to be done about it, because I have talked with 
people in industry, and others, too, labor representatives. They can 
go 12 years to the public school, and still they cannot do anything 
when they get out. It it tragic. So there is a need for those people, 
earlier than those who are not going to college, to know how to do 
something. 

How do you propose, in connection with No. 8, to go about this? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Dorn, this week I appeared over before Mr. 
Fogarty’s Subcommittee on Appropriations in support of the voca- 
tional education appropriations. Now, it will not come as any sur- 

rise to you, as a Representative of a district in South Carolina which 
me rural background, that the Farmers Union has been and is now 
a very strong supporter of vocational education, both at the high 
school as well as beyond the high schoo] level. 

Now, I mention this respecting point No, 8, because the high 
school graduate who has not had vocational training during high 
school often does not pursue further occupational] skill. 

High school graduates are faced with a military obligation to the 
country. Knowing ahead of time that they are going to be faced 
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with this, many of them will immediately go ahead to fulfill that 
obligation; after which time they will be eligible for training. 

One of the reasons why the area vocational school program looms 
so important in connection with this legislation is that these boys 
can get training of beyond high school level in such schools; that 
is, if they do not want to go to college. 

In many of the unemployment pockets of the country the situa- 
tion is not always caused by lack of proper skills, but at least it is 
a factor in many of these pockets of unemployment—unskilled work- 
ers or semiskilled workers not able to move from what they have 
been doing into a new area of work. 

I do not know if I have done this in very much of an organized 
way, but the main point I want to make is that the voestione! eduea- 
tional program, which we very strongly support, and the kind of 
education program possible under H.R. 2258 which would help high 
school ig would help relieve unemployment. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. We are glad 
to have had you before the committee and to have had the benefit 
of your advice and counsel. 

The American Legion will be glad to participate in this meeting 
and discussion this morning. However, they have furnished the com- 
mittee by letter dated March 3, 1960, directed to the chairman of the 
full committee, the Honorable Olin E. Teague, signed by John J. 
Corcoran, director, Resolution No. 28, adopted by or presented by 
the Rehabilitation Commission of the American Legion and appar- 
ently adopted by the national executive committee at their meeting 
October 7, 8, and 9 of 1959. 

The Legion takes the position that they do not support S. 1138, 
and the resolution and the letter point out the fact that the Ameri- 
can Legion chiefly is concerned with legislation pertaining to men and 
women who had served in the armed services and are eligible to belong 
to the American Legion. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the letter and the resolu- 
tion accompanying it be made a part of the record at this point in 
the proceedings. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: Referring to the hearings now being held by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee on S. 1138, a bill to provide readjustment 
benefits to peacetime veterans, I enclose the original and several copies of a 
letter addressed to you by Mr. John J. Corcoran, director of our national re- 
habilitation commission, in connection with this subject matter. 

While we are not asking for the privilege of a personal appearance by a 
representative of the American Legion during the hearings, may I respectfully 
request that Mr. Corcoran’s letter be given consideration by the members of the 
committee, and that the letter and enclosed resolution be incorporated in the 
record of your hearings on the bill 8. 1138. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Mites D. Kennepy, Director. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
REHABILITATION COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1960. 
Hon. E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: It is understood that your committee is currently conducting 
hearings on S. 1138, a bill to provide readjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 

For your information and that of the other members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I am enclosing a copy of Resolution No. 28 adopted by the American 
Legion National Executive Committee at its meeting of October 7-9, 1959. This 
resolution is to the effect that the American Legion does not support S. 1138 or 
other legislation seeking to provide readjustment assistance to veterans of 
peacetime service. 

The national executive committee’s action was based upon a recommendation 
approved jointly by four standing commissions of the American Legion; 
namely, the rehabilitation, economic, child welfare, and legislative. 

Membership in the American Legion is restricted to veterans of honorable 
service during the hostility periods of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. It is the sense of resolution No. 28 that the organization’s legis- 
lative efforts relative to benefits based on service are and should be confined to 
matters of direct interest to veterans of these qualifying periods and to their 
dependents and beneficiaries. 

Sincerely, 
Joun J. Corcoran, Director. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, HELD 
OcroBER 7-9, 1959 


Resolution No. 28. 
Committee: Rehabilitation Commission. 
Subject : Readjustment benefits for peacetime service. 

Whereas the American Legion has traditionally sponsored and supported 
legislation pertaining to veterans of the periods of hostilities in World War I 
(April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918), World War II (December 7, 1941 to 
September 2, 1945), and the Korean conflict (June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953), 
and surviving dependents of such war veterans ; and 

Whereas there is legislation pending in Congress extending certain GI bill 
benefits to peacetime veterans ; and 

Whereas as individuals our members might approve such legislation, our 
efforts as an organization are devoted exclusively to the welfare of war veterans 
and dependents in the field of veterans affairs, in full accord with the charter 
granted by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Executive Committee of the American Legion, 
in regular meeting assembled in Indianapolis, Ind., October 7-9, 1959, declare 
that it is inconsistent for our organization to support legislation providing 
readjustment benefits based upon peacetime service; and further be it 

Resolved, That in the event the Congress should enact legislation of the nature 
herein considered, that the administration of such a law will not be assigned 
to the Veterans’ Administration ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion is firmly of the opinion that such legis- 
lation should not be charged to the field of veterans’ benefits. 


Mr. Harry. The next witness is the representative of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Mr. Elmer Freudenberger. 

You may come forward, sir. You have a prepared statement, I see. 

Just for the benefit of the record, would you state your name, your 
address, and who you are representing, other than yourself; and you 
may proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ELMER M. FREUDENBERGER, ACTING NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. Frevupensercer. Mr. Chairman and members; as legislative 
representative of the Disabled American Veterans I appreciate this 
opportunity to meet with you and to outline the position of our unique 
group, an organization of the wartime disabled, with respect to S. 
1138, titled “Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959.” 

Mr. Chester A. Cash, acting national director of claims, DAV, was 
to appear with me this morning, but he lives away out in Maryland, 
and I think he was snowbound. 

Mr. Harry. I can well understand how Mr. Cash could not be with 
you today, much as he might want to be. I understand that this 9 or 
10 inches of snow has somewhat tied up the transportation system, 
especially on the outskirts of the cities, and probably in the cities, 
where you do not have a main arterial highway. So we thoroughly 
understand that and know that he would have been here if he could 
have been. 

Mr. Frevoensercer. That is right. 

The bill in question, as it passed the Senate, has the general purpose 
of providing readjustment assistance to veterans whose service was, or 
is, between January 31, 1955, the official termination of the Korean con- 
flict, and July 1, 1963, the presently established end of the compulsory 
draft law. 

There is one section of S. 1138 that the DAV, and presumably every- 
one else, endorses and supports as worthy, sound, and humane 
legislation. I refer tothe provisions of this bill that would grant voca- 
tional rehabilitation training to the post-Korea veterans with 30 per- 
cent or more service-connected disability, or, if rated less than 30 per- 
cent, who are shown to have an employment handicap resulting from 
service-connected disability. And we strongly concur in the provision 
of the bill that would include under this section those veterans who first 
entered military service between the end of World War II and the 
opening date of the Korean conflict. We also favor the provision 
adopting this section of S. 1138 as permanent policy with no delimiting 
date for eligibility. 

The Disabled American Veterans discerns considerable merit in that 
section of S. 1138 relative to guarantee and direct loan assistance for 
the peacetime veterans within the definitions of the bill. The 
remarkable history of repayment by those veterans who heretofore 
have participated in the VA loan programs would indicate that the 
losses to the Government under the extension of the programs 
contemplated by this proposed legislation would be very minor if, 
indeed, any ultimate losses resulted. 

There is, however, a very costly section of S. 1138 which we of the 
DAV view with grave concern. I refer, of course, to that portion of 
the bill that would throw open educational and training benefits at 
vast Government expense to peacetime veterans with no disability, or 
at least none due to military service. In previous appearances before 
your committee and other committees of the Congress attention was 
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invited to the long established policy of the Disabled American 
Veterans, as follows: 

Because the Disabled American Veterans was founded on the principle that 
this Nation’s first obligation is to its war disabled veterans, and their dependents, 
the DAV believes that our Government should provide: 

(1) Proper medical care and treatment of veterans for disabilities 
incurred in or aggravated by active service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

(2) Adequate disability compensation for service-connected disabilities. 

(3) Vocational rehabilitation and education to restore employability of 
war-disabled veterans in gainful, useful employment ; and 

(4) Adequate death benefits for the widows, minor children and dependent 
parents of veterans who die as the result of service-connected disabilities 
and of veterans who were handicapped by service-incurred disabilities. 

It therefore follows that the DAV believes that the Congress of the United 
States (1) should extend priority of consideration of proposed legislation which 
aims to provide benefits for veterans, with service-connected disabilities, and 
for their dependents, and (2) that the DAV will consider giving its support to 
proposed legislation for the benefit of other veterans and their dependents, only 
if convinced that its enactment will in no way jeopardize existing or proposed 
benefits for veterans with service-incurred disabilities, and their dependents. 

We feel in all “sags that the enactment of the section in ques- 
tion will jeopardize at least some of our most important pending 
bills for the relief of the wartime disabled, their widows, and de- 
pendents. There is such a thing as going too far in breaking down 
the line of demarcation between wartime and peacetime service for 
no matter what arguments are presented to the contrary there are 
and will continue to be recognizable differences in the service ren- 
dered in time of war and that performed in time of peace. 

In his appearance before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, when S. 1138 was under consideration 
there, a Government witness pointed out 

Selective service policies now promote reasonable integration of schooling 
with military service. In addition, peacetime military service offers wide 
opportunities for off-duty education and training. "The demand for skilled 
personnel in the Armed Forces also has increased the scope of on-duty training, 
and many of the skills thus developed are highly transferable to civilian 
occupations. 

In other testimony given to the Senate subcommittee it was pointed 
out. that | he gene: of the nature under consideration have a very 
definite effect on the ability of the Armed Forces to retain qualified 
personnel. One witness emphasized that 

Despite all of the best efforts of the Armed Forces themselves and despite 
the enactment by the Congress of legislation designed to increase the attractive- 
ness of a career in the Armed Forces, retention of personnel remains one of our 
(Defense Department) most crucial problems. 

This official cautioned against compromising the effectiveness of 
the efforts being directed toward personnel retention. Does not 
this make sense? We think it does. And we are convinced by past 
experience and through the exercise of practical commonsense that 
the more big bills that are passed by the Congress for the benefit of 
peacetime and other veterans not based upon service-connected dis- 
ease or injury, with such bills involving the expenditures of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, the more the wartime disabled veterans will 
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have to take “back seats” in the field of veterans’ legislation. Instead 
of being relegated to a subordinate role in this connection the war- 
time disabled should constitute, in fact, the group entitled to No, 1 
priority. 

In conclusion, please allow me to quote from my statement made 
on April 21, 1959, at the hearing on this bill before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare : 

The young men who have answered the selective service call in the past and 
who will do so in the future are contributing greatly to our position of strength 
and security. We know and appreciate their sacrifices, and they will not fail 
us. We must assist them within reasonable limits of our resources, but not 
to the extent of considering their peacetime service on a parity in all respects 
with the hardships and dangers faced by those who experienced actual war 
service. 

The Disabled American Veterans has an educational bill pending 
before your committee which we believe should be reported out, passed 
by both Houses and enacted into law this session, without fail. That 
bill is H.R. 4582, and it would provide educational opportunities for 
the children ot permanently and totally service-connected veterans 
who, by reason of their war disabilities, have been unable to take 
advantage of the educational provisions of the readjustment law in 
their own rights. 

To us, this is a logical and humane extension of the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act (ch. 35, title 38, U.S.C.) which declares 
eligible the child of a person who died of a service-connected disability 
arising out of active military, naval, or air service during World War 
I, World War IT, or the Korean conflict. We beseech your committee 
to accord favorable consideration to H.R. 4582, and at an early date, 
so that there may still be time for it to clear both Houses of Congress 
prior to adjournment. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy and attention. If there are 
any questions, I shall do my best to answer them or to see that they are 
answered. 

Mr. Harry, Thank you very much for your statement, and I might 
say that I think it is a very good statement. 

While of course we do not have H.R. 4582 before this committee at 
the present time, I judge that the prime objective or that bill is to give 
to the children of permanently disabled veterans benefits that, if the 
father had not. been disabled, he probably would have been able to 
supply himself; and therefore you think that the child of this veteran 
is entitled to some consideration from the Government. 

Mr, FREUDENBERGER. Permanently and totally disabled veterans, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Hatey. Yes. 

A member of the professional staff of the committee has informed 
me of a bill that did pass this committee, which, with a little broaden- 
ing, as I understand it, probably would accomplish what your organiza- 
tion has in mind. 

Would you explain, very briefly, the benefits of that bill and what 
might be needed ? 

CounseL. Mr. Chairman, the committee in the latter part of the first 
session, reported H.R. 4306 sponsored by Mr. Thornberry, which pro- 
vided for an amendment to the War Orphans’ Educational Act to give 
education to the children of men who lost their lives on extra haz- 
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ardous missions, as in the case of the plane that went down over 
Afghanistan. I understand that there is some thought in the Senate 
committee of broadening that proposal to perhaps take in all those 
who are permanently and totally disabled, or at least broadening the 
category in some regard. 

Mr. Harey. I might explain to the witness: On the other side of the 
house, they can broaden bills considerably, as you well know. They 
can do a lot of things that apparently we cannot do. 

Let me ask you just this one question. I should know this, but I am 
sorry to admit I do not. 

Does your organization admit to membership peacetime veterans 
who have been disabled in the line of duty during peacetime? 

Mr. Frevpensercer. Our organization is essentially one of the 
wartime disabled. We did leave the eligibility date open for quite a 
while. Now it has been closed by an amendment to our constitution, 
as of January 51, 1955, but those who were disabled in service and 
were accepted for membership when the delimiting date was open 
will still contimue to be members. But essentially it is a group of the 
wartime Qisablead. 

My. Hany. f am pretty much in accord with your statement. 
think it is a very good one. You say here that some consideration 
should be given to veterans, regardless of when the disability occurred. 
If it occurred, say, in peacetime, and as a result of his service to the 
country, I think that that veteran ought to receive some consideration. 

Don't you? 

Mr. Frevpensercer. Yes. We are in favor of that section of S. 
1138 that would bring in the service-connected veteran. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you, sir. 

The gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. Dorn. I think you have made a very excellent statement. on 
behalf of your great organization. 

I think you are right, too, about this bill to extend coverage to the 
children of totally disabled men. That would take care partially of 
the inequities mentioned by the national commander, here, a day or 
two ago about the service-connected disabled veterans getting less 
income than they would have gotten had they not been disabled during 
this inflationary time. I think that is a very worthwhile piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. FrevpENBERGER. We fee] this, Congressman: that in the case 
of the permanently and totally service-connected veteran who has a 
family, the family suffers by reason of the fact that he has been 
unable, by reason of war injuries or disease, to take advantage of the 
educational provisions of the law. And, as a result, his family has 
much less income, much less advantage, and we feel this bill of ours, 
or the amendment of a pending bill along similar lines, is very much 
indicated. 

Mr. Dorn. I had a bill a couple of years ago, you know, to use 
some of the war assets of Germany and Japan to fill this purpose, 
educate the children of totally disabled veterans, totally disabled by 
German and Japan. And, oh, you have no idea of the power of this 
great lobby here in the United States, desperately, for some mysterious 
reason, wanting to turn this money back over to Germany and Japan 
on the false pretense of seizing private property, when Germany was 
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tickled pink not to be assessed war reparations of $300 billion and only 
give us the $500 million of war assets. 

It is hard to explain why some desperately wanted to turn this 
money back over. But that could have been done without cost to the 
taxpayers 2 years ago. 

The committee reported my bill, but this great powerful lobby went 
to work on it, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Freudenberger, I read your statement and would 
like to commend you on it. 

I would like to ask you some questions. On the first page, you 
say you endorse the section of the bill which will grant vocational 
rehabilitation training to post-Korean veterans who have 30 percent 
disability. Why do you arrive at the magic figure of 30? 

Mr. Frevpensercer. The man who has 30 percent or more dis- 
ability—I think it is reasonable to hold that he needs training; whereas, 
in the case of a man who has service-connected disability of 10 percent 
or 20 percent, under 30 percent, they have to make a finding that he is 
actually in need of training. But the finding is automatic if the man 
has 30 percent or more. 

Counsex. It isin the law. 

Mr. Frevpensercer. It is in the law, yes. And we think that is a 
fair provision. 

Mr. Sartor. So you would like to continue that provision to all 
peacetime veterans? 

Mr. Frevpensercer. That is right. We have a national convention 
mandate on that, and we are in favor of that particular section of 
S. 1138. 

Mr. Sayvor. And your organization is in favor of that provision, 
even though the members who would receive those benefits are not 
eligible to become members of your organization ? 

Mr. FrevpeNBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saynor. Actually, the reason I ask that is that I think it 
strengthens your position. 

Mr. Frevpenpercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Say or. You are not looking at this from a membership stand- 
point; you are looking at it asa problem affecting the people who serve 
our country ? 

Mr. Frevpensercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, let me ask you this further question in regard to 
these veterans, these post-Korean veterans: Do you feel that the Armed 
Services Committee shoud take up legislation calling for the rehabilita- 
tion of members of the armed services before they return to civilian 
life. or before they are discharged ? 

Mr. Frevpenpercer. We have taken no position on that, Mr. Saylor. 
But. personally, it seems to me that it might be well worth considering. 

Mr. Saytor. The reason I raise that. question is that many com- 
panies have found that they have been able to train men who have 
been hurt in their own plants, with their own rehabilitation program, 
and put them to use, and find a job for them in their own company. 

Now, since we are going to have for a long period of time a sizable 
military force, we are just wondering whether or not this feature might 
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not be a desirable thing, to have the Army, or the Department of De- 
fense, look at it. 

Mr. Frevpensercer. One objection to it that I can see, though, is 
that there would have to be a dividing line as to the disabilities. You 
might have a man who was very badly disabled, and it might be a very 
long drawn out process to retain him in the Armed Forces and attempt 
to train him. 

Actually, it is probably the VA’s job to do that. But, as I say, I 
think, depending on the provisions of such a bill, it would certainly be 
very well worth study and consideration. 

Mr. Sartor. Just thinking out loud on this subject, it seems to me 
that the military already has an obligation to the man that is in the 
service, and they should not transfer their responsibility to the VA. 
Some of these people that received sufficient disability are retired from 
the service. 

Now, if they are retired from the service, do you feel that they 
should get benefits both from their military service and from the vet- 
erans’ benefits? 

Mr. Frevupensercer. Are you referring to a peacetime veteran who 
was injured in service and was retired from the Armed Forces because 
of his service-connected injury ? 

Mr. Saytor. That is right. I donot want to go back 

Mr. Frevupensercer. Yes. I think he should come under that 
provision, 

Mr, Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Any further question / 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Apatr. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness is the AMVETS representative, Mr. John R. 
Holden. 

Mr. Holden, we are very glad to have you before the committee 
this morning. I believe you have a colleague along with you this 
morning. If you will identify yourself and your colleague for the 
record, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HOLDEN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMVETS; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM FLAHERTY, ASSISTANT 
NATIONAL SERVICE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Hotpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Tam John R, Holden, the national legislative director of AMVETS, 
and I am accompanied by William Flaherty, the assistant national 
service director of AMVETS. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of AMVETS 
on the important issue of benefits for post-Korean ex-service men and 
women. The need for special a for the person who served 
after January 31, 1955, is especially great. 

In the past, the Congress, in providing benefits for former members 
of the Armed Forces, has been guided by one very important con- 
sideration—whether the military service was performed during time 
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of war or in time of peace. Aside from the fact that the wartime 
serviceman was exposed to extra hazards not normally encountered 
in a regular tour of duty, it could be assumed that the greater por- 
tion of the wartime force was either drafted or volunteered because 
of the patriotic appeal and a sense of duty to country during a time 
of peril. In either event, it was clear that military service, in most 
instances, had interrupted the pursuit of a career in civil life. Thus, 
it followed that special treatment, including benefits to assure their 
successful reintegration into civil life, was in order for the wartime 
veteran. 

The straight peacetime ex-serviceman, on the other hand, was not 
exposed to the same hazards of service, nor was he motivated in the 
same manner in entering military service. In most cases, he volun- 
tarily enlisted in the military because it offered him the career of his 
choice. The distinction, therefore, between war and peacetime serv- 
ice was crystal clear and the Congress proceeded to grant different 
benefits to each group. 

The status of the group with service after January 31, 1955, is 
not so well defined. These men are not war veterans nor should they 
be placed in the straight peacetime service category. For the most 
part they are not men who analyzed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a military career and then enlisted through choice. These 
are men whose civilian pursuits were involuntarily interrupted. They 
were either drafted or served under the compulsion of the draft. In 
many instances the service was even more hazardous than that ex- 
perienced by some war veterans. Yet, they are not entitled to non- 
service-connected pensions. They cannot be hospitalized for treat- 
ment of a non-service-connected disability unless there is also present 
a service-connected disability. They receive no mustering-out pay. 
They have no entitlement to vocational rehabilitation, education and 
training, housing loan guarantee, and other benefits. In short, this 
is an entirely different category of veteran for whom no precedent 
with respect to veterans’ benefits has ever been established. 

It is the carefully considered opinion of AMVETS that the post- 
Korean conflict group is deserving of special consideration. It is our 
further contention that legislation should be enacted granting to this 
group an education and training program that is somewhat less ex- 
tensive than that presently available to war veterans. 

We have studied the bills presently under consideration and _ rec- 
ommend for your further action H.R. 2259. This measure, intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of your committee at the request 
of AMVETS, would authorize a program of vocational rehabilitation 
to overcome an occupational handicap created by service-connected 
disabilities for the post-Korean ex-serviceman. 

This program is similar to the vocational rehabilitation program 
provided for disabled World War II and Korean veterans. Its ex- 
tension to the post-Korean group will recognize the fact that the 
Federal Government has an obligation to teach new skills to persons 
unable to pursue their old occupation because of injuries or disa- 
bilities incurred in service. 

H.R. 2259, additionally, would provide education and training 
benefits for persons who served after January 31, 1955, similar to 
those offered by title II of Public Law 550, 82d Congress, the so-called 
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Korean GI bill. The computation of educational time earned, how- 
ever, would be based upon the formula of 1 day of education for each 
day of military service. Public Law 550, as you will recall, offers 
11% days of education for each day of service. 

The formula contained in H.R. 2259 thus recognizes the concept of 
a more limited benefit than that offered for war service. The need 
for a program of this nature cannot be overemphasized. Every day 
young men are being drafted. Their civilian pursuits are interrupted 
and personal plans are postponed. 

Spokesmen for the Department of Defense have alleged that post- 
service educational programs will encourage persons to leave mili- 
tary service, thus resulting in a serious handicap in retaining qualified 
personnel. The solution to this problem, in our judgment, does not 
lie in making civilian life less attractive, but rather, in making a 
military career more attractive. If the Department of Defense rec- 
ommendations are followed, it would be equally logical to devise a 
means of limiting and controlling the wages of civilian electronics 
technicians and the like because the higher salaries in industry will 
encourage qualified personnel to leave military service. 

Should there be any validity to the Defense Department conten- 
tions, however, it is AMVETS belief that the “day for a day” for- 
mula contained in H.R. 2259 will overcome any problems of retention. 
Should this bill be enacted into law, beneficiaries seeking to earn 
enough school time for a full 4-year college course must spend more 
than the minimum 2 years in military service. 

It has been indicated that the enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act with its provisions for loans to needy students lessens 
the necessity for a special educational benefit for post-Korean 
veterans. This reasoning is difficult to accept in the light of statis- 
tics furnished this committee by the U.S. Office of Education and 
the Department of Defense. The Office of Education stated that 
approximately 70,000 needy students will be aided by this program 
in the current academic year. Included in this number, of course, 
are veterans and nonveterans alike. 

The Defense Department, on the other hand, tells us that approxi- 
mately 600,000 peacetime veterans have been separated each year 
since Korea. Thus, a total of approximately 3 million persons 
would be immediately eligible for benefits if H.R. 2259 were approved. 

While the National Defense Education Act is certainly serving a 
worthy purpose, it is the opinion of AMVETS that it falls woefully 
short of fillmg the need for a program of education and training 
for the post-Korean ex-serviceman. Even more important, how- 
ever, than the benefit to the individual serviceman, is the benefit that 
will accrue to the Nation if the proposed legislation is approved. 
The results obtained from the World War IL and the Korean GI 
bills is impressive evidence of the value of such a program. Not 
only do we have a better educated citizenry, but the ability of these 
people to earn greater incomes has resulted in more tax income for 
the Federal Government. 

Just a year ago the then national commander of AMVETS, Dr. 
Winston Burdine, in testimony before this committee cited his own 
case as a living example of the return to the Federal Government. 
on their investment in him. Dr. Burdine said that he had received 
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$3,200 worth of education under the World War II GI bill and that in 
the 5 years following the receipt of this education, he paid the Federal 
Government $30,000 more in income taxes than he had paid in the 
5 years preceding it. If all of the Government’s investments provided 
a return of this nature, balancing the budget would be no problem. 

Even the Bradley Commission, not particularly noted for its praise 
of veterans benefits, had these kind words to say about the World 
War II GI bill: 


There is little question that the veterans education program has been a great 
benefit to millions of veterans and to the Nation. 


They went on to say: 


Veterans who took advantage of the educational benefits of the GI bill are 
more likely to be in managerial, professional, and scientific jobs, and receive 
higher salaries than veterans who did not use such benefits or nonveterans, 
when age and experience prior to service are taken into account. The veterans 
educational program was a major contribution to the national welfare, and the 
country would be weaker educationally, economically, and in terms of national 
defense, if educators, veterans organizations, the President, and the Congress 
had not seen fit to embark upon this new and momentous educational enterprise. 

We of AMVETS are confident that a program of education and 
training for the post-Korean group as provided in H.R. 2259 would 
be equally productive of results. We respectfully urge the committee 
to report this measure or a similar measure as soon as possible. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you very much, Mr. Holden, for your statement 
setting forth the views of the AMVETS. 

Mr. Adair, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes. From what you have said, Mr. Holden, it seems 
to me that we could summarize your views thus—and I wish you 
would comment on this—that it is the attitude of your organization 
that peacetime veterans, since the Korean conflict, are entitled to some 
consideration in this field of educational benefits. You do not feel, 
however, that they should be entitled to benefits at the same level as 
wartime veterans. 

Is that a correct summarization of your view ? 

Mr. Howpen. Yes, sir. Basically, that is a correct summarization, 
Mr. Adair. We feel that there should be a distinction preserved be- 
tween the benefits received or benefits accorded to the wartime veteran 
and those accorded to the men who are now serving in the military. 
Yet, at the same time, it should be more extensive than the benefits 
provided to the straight peacetime serviceman, because we are recog- 
nizing that men are either being drafted or are serving under the 
compulsion of the draft, and there is some hazard connected with duty 
today, or some potential hazard. 

Mr. Apatr. Would it be the attitude of your organization that if 
we come to the time when the draft is terminated, then such a pro- 
gram as this ought to be terminated ? 

Mr. Hotpven. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. You would link it, then, to the draft ? 

Mr. Hotpen. We would link it to the period of selective service, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. You make reference to a proposal, H.R. 2259. Does 
that include provisions in addition to educational provisions or did 
it include home purchase ? 

Mr. Howpen. No, sir; it does not. It has only the educational and 
the vocational rehabilitation. 
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Mr. Apair. It does have two parts, educational and vocational 
rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Houpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aparr. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Everett, have 
any questions ¢ 

Mr Everett. No, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Saylor, 
have any questions? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Holden, you have a new impression here in your formula, that 
you have reiterated on page 4, which you say is included in your bill 
2259. 

You state that : 

Should this bill be enacted into law, beneficiaries seeking to earn enough 
school time for a full 4-year college course must spend more than the minimum 
2 years in military service. 

If your program is that good, and that formula is that good, might 
not a half a day’s education for a day’s service be a better formula 4 

The reason I raise that question, it might counteract the arguments 
put up by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hotpen. Sir, I believe that 1 day for a day would certainly be 
the minimum to which AMVETS would subscribe. I believe that 
under that formula the military has the opportunity to keep a man 
for a minimum of 3 years. 

Now, if in that period of time they cannot convince a man as to the 
virtue of value of making a lifetime career of the military, then L 
believe they are justified in turning him loose. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Holden, the reason I asked these questions is that 
I have recently had some personal experience in regard to some of 
these present peacetime programs, namely, the Reserve programs and 
their various schools, and I am finding out that the educators in our 
various institutions of learning, while not openly opposing these 
programs, are doing everything in their power to convince the students 
that they should not continue to belong to the ROTC, or the NROTC, 
or the Air Force Reserve program. They are pointing out to the 
students that if they /ollow these programs, they are substantially 
getting only 3 years of college education, while they are being required 
to pay 4 full years of education. 

This program is not as simple as it seems. We must remember 
that the freedom that made this country the country that it is was 
possible because we always had a good military force. The times 
when this country has found itself in real difficulty has been when our 
military has been allowed to go down, and the public began to feel 
and the Congress began to feel that the place that the public budget 
could be cut first was the matter of the military. 

Preceding World War I and preceding World War II and preced- 
ing Korea, there was a growing tendency in this country to cut down 
on the Defense Department. 

Now, if, on the one hand, you have the educational institutions 
looking down their nose at the program that the military has devised 
to provide us with officers and leaders, this creates a very real prob- 
lem, 
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I would like to have your comments on that. 

Mr. Hoxtpen. Yes; I certainly subscribe to your statement that we 
should look long and carefully at anything that would have the 
tendency to reduce the military. The Defense spokesmen, of course, 
have indicated that a program of this nature would do just that, would 
make men leave the military service because it is more attractive on 
the outside. 

We of AMVETS fail to subscribe to that. It appears to us that 
the many in-service educational opportunities that the Defense De- 
partment has brought to this committee’s attention are cer tainly com- 
petitive with anything that you can devise for the serviceman after 
he leaves service. 

So that getting an education is not going to be the reason he leaves 
service; because he has the opportunity, according to Defense, in 
service, to get the education. A man is going to leave military service 
bee ag? he does not like it. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, let us go back and look at this situation from 
World W ar II and Korea. We had this educational program. Some 
GI’s took advantage of it. The majority of them did not. 

Mr. Howpen. Sir, I believe the Veterans’ Administration statistics 
point out that almost 8 million of the approximately 16 million 
participants in World War II took advantage of the educational 
training features of the World War IT GI bill. 

Mr. Saywor. Still under 50 percent. 

Mr. Howpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, less than that percentage took advantage of many 
of the other programs, such as the home loan. Some one of these days 
the men that belong to your organization and make your organization 

ossible are going to get a little older. Does your organization, think- 
ing into the future, have any plans as to those veterans that came to 
the Government for nothing, and rendered their service, some of them 
a great deal more than many of the people who took advantage of 
the bill and its benefits? Is your organization going to say that those 
men who came to the Government for nothing, and went on their 
own, are going to be entitled to more than those who already took 
advantage of the programs that were offered ? 

Mr. Hotpen. No, sir. I do not believe, based on the history of my 
organization, that they will come to the Congress with their hand 
out for a stipend for the men who failed to take advantage of any 
of the eenae that were offered. 

Mr. Saytor. No; I do not think your organization ever will. 

Mr. Hoven. I do not, either, sir. 

Mr. Sayvor. But I wonder, if the time comes that the World War 
II veterans would be coming into Congress and saying, “We are en- 
titled to a pension; we are now getting to be 60 years of age; we 
want a pension,” is there going to be any difference between the re- 
quests of the veterans? 

Mr. Hotpen. Again, sir, we have considered this question of a pen- 
sion over the last 4 years, when it was one of the paramount issues 
before this committee; and in each instance our organization has been 
aware of the fact that there was a pension program on the books; that 
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we, the World War II veterans and the Korean veterans were just 
as eligible for that pension as any other group of veterans. And so 
it istoday. The pension bill that was reported by this committee and 
subsequently passed the Congress and became law is available to 
both World War II and Korean veterans. 

I am confident that unless the philosophy of AMVETS changes 

drastically, we will not be seeking a separate pension program for our 
group. 
i Mr. Sartor. Then I would just like to comment, referring to the 
bottom of page 5, on the example that you use of Dr. Burdine. I 
might say unfortunately most Government investments do not turn 
out as well as the $3,200 invested in Dr. Burdine. 

And I might turn to my good chairman here on my right, and I 
think that he and I on another committee daily see examples of that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is so right. If we 
could be assured that the Federal Treasury could even receive the 
amounts back that they have put into many of these projects, we 
certainly would not be in the fiscal situation that we are in today. 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Firynn. No. I glanced over these first couple of pages, and I 
was very happy to see the review on page 2 of the many things that the 
veteran since 1955 did not receive that the wartime veteran did receive. 
And in fact the AMVETS are pointing out that if we deny them the 
benefits of the educational bill, we will be adding to this long list of 
privileges that the wartime veteran has that the peacetime veteran did 
not have. 

I am very happy to see the stand that you take in that regard. Iam 
sorry I missed the entire statement, because I feel there is much more in 
it than this. In my feeling, the money invested in these veterans wll 
come back many times over, in the lifetime of the veteran, in benefits to 
thecountry. Itisan investment to the country and more important an 
investment in the citizens of this country, which is the greatest thing 
the country can invest in. 

And I think the AMVETS should be complimented for taking such 
a strong position, peacetime and wartime, in behalf of the needs of the 
veteran. 

Mr. Horpen. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much, Mr. Holden, for your presenta- 
tion. Weare glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Hotpen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harry. The next witness, representing the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, is Francis W. Stover. 

You have, I believe, Mr. Stover, a prepared statement. 

Mr. Stover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me this morning Mr. Norman Jones, di- 
rector of our national rehabilitation service. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Jones, we are also glad to have you with us this 
morning. 

And, Mr. Stover, if you are going to make the main presentation, we 
will be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS W. STOVER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEG- 
ISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES; ACCOMPANIED BY NORMAN J. JONES, DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE 


Mr. Stover. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply 
appreciate this opportunity to appear here this morning as the spokes- 
man for the Veterans of Foreign Wars with respect to this legislation. 

For the record, my name is Francis W. Stover, and I am national 
legislative director of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, whose member- 
ship is 1,300,000 wartime veterans, representing almost 10,000 posts in 
every State in the Union. 

Generally speaking, the legislative objectives and position of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars are controlled by the resolutions adopted at 
our most recent annual convention. At the 60th Annual Convention of 
the VFW which was held in Los Angeles, Calif., August 30 to Septem- 
ber 4, 1959, several resolutions were adopted pertaining to readjust- 
ment benefits for peacetime veterans. By peacetime veterans, it is 
meant those persons who have served honorably in the Armed Forces 


since the official end of the Korean conflict, which was January 31, 
1955, 


First of all, the delegates to our 60th annual convention adopted 
several resolutions which are pertinent to this legislation being con- 


sidered by this committee. First, the VFW has a general mandate to 
extend education and training benefits to veterans who first entered 
the service after January 31, 1955, and prior to the termination of the 
present program of involuntary military service. 

Secondly, our 60th annual convention adopted a resolution calling 
for the establishment of the VA administered vocational rehabilitation 
program as a permanent program for service-connected veterans of 
both wartime and peacetime service. 

More specifically, a resolution identified as VFW resolution No. 
242 was adopted which specifically endorses S. 1138 with one excep- 
tion. Because this resolution probably best explains the thinking and 
reasoning behind the adoption of this position, I am taking the liberty 
of reading the entire resolution at this time, which is as follows: 


Whereas the needs of national defense and of the cold war have required the 
continued existence of the compulsory military service law ; and 

Whereas young men and women entering the Armed Forces after January 31, 
1955, are not under existing law entitled to any readjustment assistance at the 
end of their tours of military service; and 

Whereas the U.S. Senate (86th Cong., 1st sess.) passed the bill S. 1138 to 
provide a program of readjustment assistance for persons entering the Armed 
Forces after January 31, 1955, which bill is now pending before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs in the House of Representatives ; and 

Whereas the bill 8. 1138 provides educational assistance, vocational rehabili- 
tation training for veterans with service connected disabilities, and home and 
— loan assistance for persons entering the Armed Forces after January 31, 

955 ; and 

Whereas the bill S. 1138 makes appropriate distinctions between wartime 
service and today’s service by providing that— 

(1) More than 180 days must be served on active duty in order to qualify 
for assistance under the bill, in contrast to the 90-day service period pro- 
vided in the Korean GI bill. 

(2) A veteran with a service connected disability of less than 30 percent 
must clearly show that such disability has caused a pronounced employment 
handicap in order to qualify for vocational rehabilitation training. 
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(3) A loan guaranty fee of one-half of 1 precent of the loan amount will be 
charged on home and farm loan transactions, and placed in a special fund 
to cover losses that might arise on loans. 

Now, therefore, be it . 

Resolved, by the 60th National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That we wholeheartedly endorse and strongly urge the 
early enactment of S. 1138 by the Congress of the United States; and be it 

rther 
ered: That our national legislative service be instructed and empowered 
vigorously to support the bill S. 1138, and to take such action as may be necessary 
to secure its early passage by the Congress of the United States, and have its 
provisions made a part of our public laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That our national legislative service be given discretion to oppose 
the loan feature of the educational program of 8. 1138, if after due consideration 
and staff study it determines that adherence to the principles of Public Law 550 
would be in the best interest of veterans and of the Nation. 

While the Congress has enacted several pieces of legislation which 
provide veterans’ benefits to persons with only peacetime service, 
S. 1138 is the first piece of legislation which would grant extensive 
benefits to all veterans who have served in the Armed Forces during a 
period which is conspicuous by the absence of any armed conflict or 
hostilities. By the very nature of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
some have wondered just what are the reasons that a veterans’ organ- 
ization composed of veterans who served overseas and in combat would 
favor a readjustment program for peacetime veterans. 

The answer, I believe, is a rather simple one. Peacetime service 
today is certainly far different than peacetime service prior to Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941. Without going into all of the aspects of 
peacetime service in the Armed Forces, I believe the Congress will 
take notice of the fact that the peacetime Armed Forces of today are 
maintained primarily by virtue of compulsory military service. It is 
this feature of peacetime service that has apparently swayed the think- 
ing of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to go on record as favoring a 
peacetime readjustment program for those persons whose lives are 
interrupted to such an extent that they must spend approximately 2 
years in the peacetime Armed Forces, keeping in mind only a rela- 
tively few persons actually serve. 

While our organization has endorsed S. 1138, I would be remiss 
in my duty if I did not point out that the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has traditionally held that there is a sharp differential between war- 
time and peacetime service. The VFW has always maintained that 
there must be a distinction between benefits granted to wartime 
veterans as opposed to general benefits granted to peacetime veterans. 
A good case in point is the present law whereby peacetime compen- 
sation rates, generally speaking, are 80 percent of wartime compensa- 
tion rates. It is noted also that there is a considerable distinction 
in S. 1188 from previous readjustment legislation to the extent that 
a person to become entitled must have had at least 6 months active 
duty, while all previous readjustment benefit legislation only re- 
quired 90 days. 

Concerning the vocational rehabilitation training for disabled 
veterans, the VFW for many years has had a strong mandate in 
favor of legislation to carry out this objective but has made eligibility 
conditioned upon the existence of a rather severe disability which 
would automatically assume a vocational handicap. <All of the VF W 
mandates concerning this proposal have stipulated that a veteran 
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must have at least a 30 percent or more disability to be entitled to 
vocational rehabilitation. It is noted that S. 1188 calls for a pro- 
nounced physical handicap before eligibility is established for train- 
ing under that program. - 

| am sure this committee has been provided innumerable statistics 
about the favorable results to the Nation because of the enactment 
of the GI bills of 1944 and 1952. Unquestionably these two educa- 
tion and training programs have swelled the ranks of our society 
with thousands of doctors, lawyers, dentists, scientists and other 
highly trained individuals whose contribution to our community is 
immeasurable. Perhaps this is another reason why the delegates to 
our 60th annual convention endorsed not only the proposition of 
readjustment benefits generally for peacetime veterans but specifi- 
cally approved of the piece of legislation which was then the further- 
est advanced in the Congress, the Senate approved S, 1138. 

The VFW strongly urges this committee and the Congress to enact 
legislation granting Bier wales benefits to those citizens who are 
helping to preserve and maintain the peace around the world by 
their service in our peacetime Armed Forces. 

May I again express the deep appreciation for the privilege of 
appearing here this morning in behalf of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much, Mr. Stover, for your presenta- 
tion, representing your great organization. 

Is there any question ¢ 

Mr. Adair? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes. Mr. Stover, there is an interesting point which 

ou make here, which I would like to pursue with you a little further. 
That, is the attitude of your organization with respect to peacetime 
nefits. 

Am I correct in saying that heretofore it has been very definitely 
the attitude of the Veterans of Foreign Wars that there should be a 
distinction between peacetime and wartime service? 

Mr. Srover. That is right. 

Mr. Apatr. And the benefits arising therefrom ? 

Mr. Stover. Yes. 

Mr. Apair. Now, in this case, you are advocating peacetime bene- 
fits. You point out that there are some little distinctions here. That 
is, the 180 days, instead of 90 days; things of that sort. 

Does this represent a general change in attitude on the part of the 
VFW toward this program of peacetime as opposed to wartime 
service ? 

Mr. Srover. Well, generally speaking, I would say that it is not 
a sudden departure from previous positions. In other words, we have 
favored from time to time legislation granting peacetime benefits. 
However, we have always felt that the wartime service is by its very 
nature so very different from peacetime service that any benefits 
granted to wartime veterans should be higher or better or larger than 
comparable benefits for peacetime service. 

Mr. Aparr. And yet you are here saying that as to this educational 
thing, that is not true ¢ 

Mr. Stover. It is true to this extent: that this bill here, by requiring 
6 months, will eliminate or prevent thousands from qualifying. 
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Or let us put it this way. If the GI bill of 1944 had required 6 
months or more service, I assume it would have eliminated quite a 
few veterans from being eligible for training under that bill. I do 
not know how many, offhand. 

Mr. Aparr. If a man had 180 days of service in peacetime, that is, 
since January 31, 1955, and had a service-connected disability arising 
during that period, then would it be the attitude of your organization 
that he wnat to have the 100 percent compensation, rather than 80 
percent compensation 

Mr. Srover. You are talking about compensation for the disability 
incurred during peacetime ? 

Mr. Apatr. Yes. 

Mr. Srover. Well, our organization has always held that he should 
have 80 percent unless the disability was incurred under conditions 
simulating war. 

Mr. Aparr. We do make a distinction there. I believe that is right, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Stover. Yes. 

Mr. Aparr. Then you are making a distinction between your atti- 
tude with respect to compensation and your attitude with respect to 
educational benefits ? 

Mr. Stover. The resolution I think is probably the best explanation 
I can give as to any official thinking of our organization. 

In other words, like the Congress, we do not have any reports or 
any other résumés of the thinking why legislation was adopted, unless 
there is some debate on the floor of the convention. My understand- 
ing is that this passed without any debate. 

Mr. Avatr. No debate on it at all? 

Mr. Srover. It passed unanimously without any debate. There- 
fore the only thing I have to go on is what is in the resolution. That 
is one of the main reasons I read it into the record. 

Mr. Aparr. Well, I want to come back to this other point. Do you 
feel now that this does represent a definite turning point in the 
attitude of your organization, and that there is a blurring of the lines 
between peacetime and wartime service? 

Heretofore, representatives of the VFW have come before this 
committee and have said that we think wartime service ought to have 
a specific consideration, a consideration greater than peacetime serv- 
ice. Now, here, generally, it seems to me that you are departing, to a 
considerable degree, from that point of view. And I just want your 
answer. Do you regard this as a departure from your traditional 
position in that respect ? 

Mr. Stover. I would say that it is a slight departure only to this 
extent: We have had a general resolution since 1955, which has called 
for readjustment benefits for peacetime veterans, so long as there is 
compulsory military service. In other words, this is not a departure 
from a previous position, because since the official ending of the 
Korean conflict the VFW to the best of my knowledge has been on 
record as favoring some kind of readjustment assistance for these 
veterans who have been inducted into the service since that time. 

And I think the biggest reason for that—maybe “primary” reason 
is a better word—is because of the fact that the draft act or the draft 
provisions of the Universal Military Training Act have required 
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these persons to leave their homes in a similar manner as during 
wartime. And in some cases, those men are subjected to severe types 
of training or service. And we all know if one goes down to his 
death in an airplane over Pakistan, it is probably quite similar to a 
man going down in an airplane somewhere else, at another time say 
during World War II. 

Mr. Sayvor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

If my memory serves me correctly, Mr. Stover, your organization 
came into existence following the Spanish-American War. The Span- 
ish-American War lasted from 1898 to 1902, and we had American 
troops in the Philippines until 1914. After World War I, 1917 and 
1918, we had oceupation forces in Germany until 1923. World War 
II was in 1941 to 1945, and we had occupation forces in Japan and 
Germany until 1950, when the Korean conflict started. Of course, 
the Korean conflict was from 1950 to 1955, and we have had occupa- 
tion forces now until 1960 in certain parts of the world. 

Now, that rather belies your statement that peacetime service today 
is different from peacetime service prior to December 1941, because 
your organization said heretofore that anybody who served from 1902 
to 1914, or from 1918 to 1923 just did not qualify. 

Mr. Srover. Well, there is a vast difference, though, between a man 
who was graduating from high school in 1914 and one today. The boy 
today has to look forward to going into the service unless he finds one 
of these escape hatches or loopholes, through which he can escape serv- 
ice. But a man in 1914, as I understand it, was strictly a volunteer 
operation. He chose that as a sort of a career. 

Now, it so happens that many of them did have the service that you 
have described. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, if that is the case, would you make a difference 
between the enlistee and the draftee under any legislation which we 
pass now ? 

Mr. Stover. No, sir, I would not; because it is impossible to actu- 
ally—legislatively speaking, it is impossible to determine just when 
a person enlisted who otherwise might have felt that he was ultimately 
being drafted or would have been drafted. 

The same as in World War II. Many enlisted just ahead of the 
draft. I think that may still be going on, in some cases, 

Mr. Apatr. Then you are basically tying this to the Selective 
Service Act? 

Mr. Stover. Absolutely. 

Mr. Apatr. You would say that if the Selective Service Act were 
not in existence, then there should not be benefits of the type that 
you are recommending ? 

Mr. Srover. That is right, sir. . 

Mr. Apatr. And you recognize the fact that you are, as an organi- 
zation, uring the adoption of legislation which has benefits for so- 
called peacetime ex-servicemen. This is a deliberate doctrine upon 
your part at this point ? 

Mr. Srover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Now, in here, at one place in the resolution, it says: 


Be it further resoived, That our national legislative service be given discre- 
tion to oppose the loan feature of the educational program of S. 1138— 


and so forth. 
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What is your attitude on that? 

Mr. Srover. Well, again, this is just my own thinking, and the 
thinking of the staff. The loan feature only applies, as I understand 
it, to those persons who would be attending a college or university. 

Mr. Apair. And who are in the lower half of the class. 

Mr, Srover. Who are in the lower half of the class. They would 
then not be eligible to remain under the program. 

As I understand it, no other training program, under this bill, 
would suffer from that type of what 1 would call discrimination. 
In other words, if you are on the job training somewhere, and it is 
possible to determine it, and you fell below the halfway mark, you 
would still continue to receive all the benefits. But if you are going 
to college, under this feature, you would, as I understand it, automati- 
cally be taken out from under the grant in the program and have to 
go under the loan feature of the program, and ultimately repay it. 

Mr. Apatr. Unless you subsequently improved your grade. 

Mr. Stover. That is right. 

Mr. Apatr. Well, what is your attitude? What is the attitude of 
the VFW on that? That that provision should be in, or should 
not be in? 

Mr. Srover. That that provision should not be in; should be 
struck out. 

Mr. Apair, That is a definite attitude? 

Mr. Srover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Now, it is no longer speculative, as indicated at the 
top of page 3? 

Mr. Srover. That is right; we are opposed to that feature of the 
bill. 

Mr. Apair. Now, suppose that there was a man taken into the serv- 
ice after January 31, 1955. Suppose he has a service-connected dis- 
ability. Isit now the position of the VFW that he should get 80 percent 
compensation, or 100 percent compensation ¢ 

Mr. Srover. It is now the position of the VFW that he should be 

rovided the compensation at the rate now provided by the law, which 
is generally 80 percent. There are conditions under which he could be 
injured or receive his disability, which would warrant 100 percent. 

For example, as I understand it, if he were handling some instru- 
mentality of war, and it blew up, he would get 100 percent. But if he 
was driving in an automobile between bases in the United States, I 
think he would, as I understand it, only be eligible for 80 percent. 

Mr. Aparr. If we adopt and enact into law this legislation here pro- 
posed, or something like it, granting peacetime educational benefits, 
then would you think that VFW might come in and say, “We have ex- 
tended educational benefits to peacetime veterans; now let’s bring the 
compensation benefits to peacetime veterans up on a par, and instead 
of 80 percent give 100 percent” 

Or do you think your organization is going to make a distinction 
between compensation and educational benefits ¢ 

Mr. Srover. Whatever I say would be strictly a guess. I have no 
way of answering that question. I was trying to think of some other 
resolutions or positions we have taken, but I cannot recall any right 
now. 
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Mr. Aparr. Does it seem to you, Mr. Stover, that it is a little bit in- 
consistent to urge full peacetime benefits on one basis, that is educa- 
tional, and not on the other, to wit, compensation ? 

Mr. Srover. I will direct your attention, first, before answering that, 
to the fact that we have the Survivors Benefit Act, which you know 
provide survivors’ benefits for veterans on the same basis for the sur- 
vivors regardless of whether the service was wartime or peacetime. 

For example, these sailors who were all killed over Rio de Janeiro— 
their survivors will get the same benefits as if they were killed on the 
battlefront during World War II. And our organization, so far as I 
recall, supported that bill. I do not recall whether the VFW sup- 
ported it in its entirety or not. 

But I think that the system under which veterans’ benefits are 
granted, the laws under which they are now granting benefits, are al- 
ready what we call a patch-quilt or a patch-work operation. 

In other words, we have a case where a man can die in the service, 
and his survivors will get full benefits. But if he lives and receives com- 
pensation, he only gets 80 percent. 

I think this type of legislation is not going to make it uniform. 
And [agree with you that there are some inconsistencies. I think there 
are some already. And if you do enact legislation along this line, I 
do not think it means that the VFW is going to come in tomorrow and 
ask that other legislation be brought up to date, so to speak, so that all 
peacetime veterans get the same benefits as wartime veterans. I seri- 
ously doubt if that will ever happen. 

But we are for this bill only for the fact that it is tied up with the 
Universal Military Training Draft Act. 

Mr. Aparr. You think with respect to matters of compensation, 
then, the VFW is likely to adhere to its traditional position ? 

Mr. Srover. That would be my guess at this time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Apart. But you feel that if the Congress at this time enacts 
benefits for peacetime veterans, they should include educational, 
home loan, and vocational rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Stover. At this time, yes, sir. That would be the extent, 
as included in this resolution, of our position. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to take a minute or two because I attended 
the convention committee meeting that discussed this resolution. 

Although this is a slight departure from the VFW’s previous 
stand, I think it is more of a recognition in the minds of the members 
of the committee and the delegates to the convention of the difference 
between what they call peacetime service after 1955 and the long 
period between the two World Wars, and also the recognition that this 
isa temporary benefit, a readjustment benefit, deemed merited, because 
the bulk of the young men are being required to enter service, and 
their plans and hopes are disturbed. We recognize, of course, some 
enlist voluntarily, but many who enlist voluntarily do so because of the 
compulsion of pending inductment involuntarily. 

Mr. Saylor mentioned our stand on these campaigns in the Moro 
Province, and whether we should be for peacetime benefits for this 
period after 1955, and not for those people who served during 
those various periods. VFW very consistently has taken a stand 
that these campaign periods particularly should be recognized as 
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wartime service, for whatever benefits are payable for any other 
wartime period of service. 

We particularly have gone to bat to try to bring wartime service 
for the persons who served in the Moro Province, and others as well 
who have had campaign service. 

Then I would like to comment on this loan provision, Mr. Chairman. 

For about 11 years I was director of the State Approving Agency 
of Kansas on both of the programs and became rather well ac- 
quainted with the administration of these programs. 

In the first place, I think it is unfair to give a veteran benefit 
or give veterans benefits and say while they all meet the minimum 
requirements of the schools, yours is going to be a loan and yours 
is going to be a grant, just because there is a slight difference in 
the grades over the past period. 

A second thing I would say about that it would be placing on 
those least likely to be able to repay, that is, the lower group, the 
obligation of repayment. 

And the third thing is that I think it would create some admin- 
istrative problems which would be almost insurmountable. 

I know some educators disagree on that, but 1 think it would 
be very difficult to determine just who is below the halfway mark 
and who is above the halfway mark. 

So I think we are in complete agreement with the other witness 
that from the staff point of view, we are completely against the 
loan provision of S. 1138. 

Mr. Harry. Does that complete your statement? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Stover, for your presentation here 
this morning. 

The Jewish War Veterans have been invited to testify here this 
morning. It is my information that they wish to present a statement. 

May I inquire if that statement is available? 

CounsEL. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Hater. Without prejudice, the statement, when presented by 
the Jewish War Veterans, will be made a part of the record at 
this point in the proceedings. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 
Hon. OLIN FE. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Due to unforeseen circumstances, I am unable to appear, 
in person, before your committee on March 4 as previously arranged. I am 
enclosing a statement on the legislation which you are considering regarding 
educational benefits for GI’s. I shall greatly appreciate your including this 
statement in the record of your committee hearings. 


Cordially 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, I 
greatly appreciate this opportunity to present to your committee, our approval 
of and views on the education and benefits provisions of 8S. 1138. For several 
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years, the views of our organization—the oldest active war veterans organiza- 
tion in the country—have been expressed by a resolution on this subject passed 
at our annual national conventions. The most recent resolution was passed at 
our 64th Annual National Convention assembled in New York. A copy of the 
resolution is attached. 

It is clear from the tenor of this resolution that our organization is strongly 
in favor of educational benefits and the views I express on the legislation you 
are considering are limited to that subject. 

Our organization, as some of the members of your committee know, has, for 
40 years, advocated and supported universal military training. We have also 
supported selective service, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and career incentive 
legislation for maintaining and strengthening our Armed Forces. 

Unfortunately, we do not have universal military training and the numbers 
of men called upon to serve through the Selective Service System are only a 
small proportion of the youths who fall within the age limits set by the Selective 
Service Act. Those few who are called upon and are inducted, are handicapped 
to some degree in following through with their normal life program when com- 
pared with the men who are not called to service by their Selective Service 
Boards. 

At the same time, large numbers of this age group are enlisting in our armed 
services rather than await call and induction by the draft because thereby they 
can choose the branch of the Armed Forces in which they desire to serve. For 
all such men, the educational priviliges which the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America recommends in its resolution should serve as an 
opportunity to offset any handicap which should come to them through their 
service in the Armed Forces. 

Although the educational provisions of S. 1138 are not exactly in accord with 
Public Law 550, I am confident that it will substantially carry out the purposes 
of our resolution. The added requirements in S. 1138 in regard to length of 
service and to standards of scholarship will be a stimulus to the peacetime 
servicemen. Nevertheless, these requirements do not create a too difficult barrier 
for those who are in earnest about getting the full benefits of the educational 
program. The greater the benefits which these men get from the educational 
program, the greater will be the benefits to the Nation. 

In figures prepared by the Bureau of the Census, there is material proof of 
the advantage to the men themselves, and to our Nation, which accrued from this 
opportunity to enter upon an educational program. The figures show that of 
the World War II veterans, 7,800,000 proceeded with an educational program 
under the GI bill of rights. That is practically one out of every two men 
who served in World War II. Among veterans of Korea fighting, more than 
1 million went to college through the educational benefits provided for them and 
another 1 million took other types of training in schools below college level— 
on the job and on the farm. The Bureau of the Census figures show that 
between 1947 and 1957, World War II veterans just about doubled their annual 
income from a median of $2,401 in 1947 to $4,985 in 1957. That is an increase 
of 108 percent. For nonveteran population in the same age group, the census 
figures show a median annual income of $2,585 in 1947, and in 1957, the non- 
veteran figures show an annual median income of $4,279. That is an increase 
of 66 percent. To put it a little differently, World War II veterans, man for 
man, had surpassed by 1957 their nonveteran fellow citizens in the same age 
group by a $700 per annum higher income. 

Taking into consideration only the World War II veterans’ group and including 
all of them—15,600,000 veterans—both those who participated in the educational 
benefits and those who did not, they earned $10,920 million more per year than 
the nonveteran citizens of the similar age group. The Veterans’ Administration 
spent for these educational benefits a total of $14,500 million. I believe that 
this ranks as one of the most profitable, if not the most profitable Government 
investment ever made. Not only is this a significant addition to the productive 


power of our Nation, but on the basis of the additional income taxes which our 


Government collects on this added earning power, the $14,500 million cost is 
paying better returns than any of the better securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Further, those added income-tax payments will continue and 
probably will increase over the years. 

Your committee which included in the original GI bill educational benefits and 
in 1952, through Public Law 550, greatly improved upon the original bill, deserves: 
great credit for the benefits which millions of war veterans enjoyed through 
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your action. The benefits to our country have been greater than we can measure 
by figures alone. Those benefits will continue through this generation and the 
next. In S. 1138, you have the means to continue such benefits. I hope you will 
not permit the negative views of the Defense Department and the Veterans’ 
Administration to prevent the men who have served in the Armed Forces since 
Public Law 550 has been inapplicable, from having the opportunities which the 
educational benefits furnish, provided the men have the will and the capacity 
to benefit. As long as we are operating under the Selective Service Act, those 
individuals who serve in the Armed Forces should not be disadvantaged solely 
by the period of their service. 


EXTEND EDUCATION BENEFITS DURING PERIOD OF SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Whereas the 82d Congress passed the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, Public Law 550, which among other benefits, provided that persons serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces of the United States were eligible for the educational 
benefits theretofore provided under the GI bill; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, by proclamation, did terminate the 
benefits of the aforesaid Public Law 550, said termination date being January 31, 
1955, and thereby, the educational benefits to the men of our Armed Forces have 
been terminated ; and 

Whereas the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America believe 
that the educational benefits provisions of Public Law 550, while in the nature 
of reward to the members of the Armed Forces for their services, were of value 
to this country in the following particulars: 

1. By providing assistance to the members of the Armed Forces in procuring 
an education which would equip them to make a lving, provide homes for their 
families, and, in general, raise the living standards of this great Nation; 

2. By providing equal educational opportunities for the members of the armed 
services with those, who for one reason or another, were not inducted into the 
services ; 

Whereas failure to provide educational benefits to those who entered service 
after January 31, 1955— 

1. Discriminates amongst servicemen based strictly on the date of entry into 
service and not different duty requirements ; 

2. Abandons concept of providing an opportunity for higher education and for 
training which has been allowed since the GI bill on the premise of assistance to 
those whose lives were interrupted by service based on draft: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America in 
64th annual national convention assembled in New York City, August 5—9, 1959, 
favor the extension of the educational benefits of the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, Public Law 550, during the period of time that selective 
service is effective, and that the eligibility to these benefits be made retroactive 
so as to cover those members of armed services whose service was started or 
terminated subsequent to January 31, 1955. 


Mr. Harry. Now, the Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., 
asked and were given permission to testify before this committee this 
morning. It is my information, furnished me by the staff of the com- 
mittee, that they say they do not wish to appear. 

That completes th 1e witnesses listed on the agenda this morning, and 
the committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., Friday, March 4, 1960, the committee 
was adjourned. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1960 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
356, Old House Office Building, Hon. James A. Haley presiding. 

Mr. Harry. The committee will be in order. 

The first witness to appear before the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
is Hon. Ed Edmondson, of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Edmondson, will you come around? We are very glad to 
have you here with us. 

The distinguished gentleman is not only a very able Member of the 
Congress, he is my colleague on another committee. When he is 
not looking after the affairs of Indians—and maybe they are people 
from Oklahoma, I don’t know—he is always interested in veterans’ 
affairs. 

Mr. Edmondson, we are very happy to have you here this morning. 


You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ED EDMONDSON, REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT, 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me to 
appear before this distinguished committee. I think it is a wonder- 
ful committee and does a great work. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in sup- 
port of S. 1138, which has been described by Mr. Hughes, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as a bill “for peacetime ex-servicemen.” 

While some may regard this bill as a peacetime GI bill, I believe 
it would be more accurate to call it the cold-war GI bill. Although 
we are not engaged in actual shooting war, the conditions under 
which our servicemen are serving today can hardly be described as 
“peaceful.” 

The worldwide development of our forces has assuredly introduced 
elements of hazard into the service of thousands in our Armed Forces 
which were not present before the cold war began. Can anyone 
question the danger, for example, of the American servicemen who 
are now on guard along the demilitarized zone in Korea, in occupied 
Berlin, or in Formosa? 

Anyone who has witnessed operations aboard a modern aircraft 
carrier, on a SAC base during an alert, or at a missile firing, will 
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readily agree that military service during the cold war is not di- 
vorced from danger and personal risk. 

But these are not the most compelling reasons for the bill, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I am for the bill because I believe the program will help to build 
a stonger America. 

I am for it because I am convinced, on the basis of our experience 
under the old GI bill, that it will more than pay its way in future 
tax revenues and benefits to our country. The additional skills and 
earning capacity of the men and women who trained under the GI 
bill are among our greatest national assets today. 

Finally, I am for the bill because I believe it will improve the 
morale and spirit of the young men who serve in the Armed Forces— 
not only as fighting men during their service, but as citizens in a 
peaceful world tomorrow. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hater. Are there any questions? 

If not, I thank you very much, Congressman Edmondson. We are 
glad to have you before the committee. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. The next witness is Mr. Robert G. Bernreuter, 
special assistant to president for student affairs, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

We are glad to have you here this morning. I see that you have a 
prepared statement. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. BERNREUTER, DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 
AND REGISTRAR, AND SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR STUDENT AF- 
FAIRS, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY 
PARK, PA. 


Mr. Bernrevuter. Mr, Chairman, my name is Robert G. Bernreuter. 
I am the dean of admissions, registrar, and special assistant for 
student affairs at the Pennsylvania State University. My duties re- 
quire me to evaluate the credentials and to predict the scholastic 
success of all undergraduate students, including veterans, who apply 
for admission at our university, to keep the records of their academic 
work, and to administer the programs for their counseling and their 
social and recreational activities. As a consequence, I am able to 
speak from firsthand knowledge concerning the success of the veterans 
who have been students at our university. 

The veterans have done extremely well. Their scholastic records 
average higher than those of the nonveteran. Proportionately fewer 
of them have been dropped from the university for poor scholarship. 
They have also shown more tenacity, and fewer have dropped out 
of their own accord before graduation. 

In addition to being good students, they have been good citizens. 
During this present year, only four veterans have been in serious 
disciplinary trouble with our dean of men’s office. The other 1,440 
have fine records, which is surprising in the light of all we hear 
about delinquency these days. Furthermore, we have found the vet- 
erans to show qualities of maturity and leadership all out of propor- 
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tion to their numbers. One evidence of this is the extent to which 
the dean of men’s office has chosen veterans to serve as counselors in 
our residence halls. At present only 10 percent of our students are 
veterans but 59 percent of those who have been chosen as residence 
hall counselors are veterans. 

This evidence that the veterans are better students, better disciplined, 
and have greater qualities of leadership, supports the results of the 
studies we made last year and reported at the hearings of Senate bill 
1138 before the Senate Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

My attitude toward the veteran as a fine student is shared by the 
faculty of the university. Whenever a student is dropped for poor 
scholarship, he can be reinstated only upon action of a faculty com- 
mittee. This committee is quite strict and will reinstate a student only 
when it has good evidence that the boy is prepared to do well. Their 
attitude toward veterans is illustrated by an incident that happened at 
the beginning of this semester. A boy who was dropped for poor 
scholarship 2 years ago and who had been in the Air Force, on duty in 
Alaska, applied for reinstatement. Originally he had done very poor 
work in a nonscientific course. During his military experience he 
became interested in electronics. He did well in the service schools. 
He applied for readmission into electrical engineering, one of our very 
hardest fields. In considering his case, the committee took into account 
the immaturity he showed as a freshman, the good record he made in 
the service schools, and the fine record he made in his military service 
generally. ‘They were impressed with the tremendous development in 
his maturity and the seriousness with which he was now approaching 
his college work. He was reinstated this semester and is doing well. 
This is illustrative of hundreds of undergraduate cases which this com- 
mittee has handled. 

My own experience, the experience of our dean of men, and the ex- 
perience of our faculty committee, all combine to show that the veteran 
on our campus has been a very desirable student. We would like to 
have a continuing flow coming to us from the various branches of the 
armed services. 

Following World War II and the Korean war, a great many young 
men found it possible to attend college because of the GI benefits. The 
provisions of the Korean war bill benefited not only the veterans but 
also benefited the economy of Pennsylvania. I can illustrate this by 
describing what took place in one of our depressed industrial areas in 
Pennsylvania. It became a regular pattern for a bright high school 
student to go into the military service immediately after graduation 
from high school. He was then able to attend college because of the 
educational benefits. Many such students enrolled in the 2-year engi- 
neering program at one of the campuses which our university maintains 
in that. part of the State. Upon completion of this 2-year college pro- 
gram, they found many job opportunities open to them in engineering. 
This pattern of high school graduation, then military service, then a 
college program, developed a reservoir of educated manpower in this 
depressed industrial area. 

Since the educational benefits for veterans have terminated, this 
whole pattern of behavior has changed. Students of this sort are 
simply not finding it possible to attend college. This is a great loss to 
themselves and to the industrial area in which they live. It is because 
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we hope that this pattern of behavior can be reinstated that we are 
anxious to have the educational benefits again provided for veterans. 

We had hoped that the national defense loan program would serve 
as a substitute for veterans’ benefits. As yet, it has not done so. 
It has, of course, helped a great many students but it does not help 
the kind of boy I am talking about. When a boy’s father has had 
to struggle hard ‘all of his life on a small salary to keep a family 
going, there develops a great fear of debt. It is absolutely useless 
to tell such a boy that he should borrow from $1,000 to $5,000 in 
order to finance an education. All that the family has learned about 
prudence argues against incurring such a debt. The consequence is 
that the boy leaves high school and finds whatever job is available 
and gives up all thoughts of higher education. 

As we look toward the immediate future in higher education, we 
see a tremendous increase in the number of students. We do not 
need to do anything to get enough students to fill our classrooms. 
At Penn State we will be forced to increase in the next 10 years 
from approximately 20,000 students to approximately 35,000 students 
in order to take care of the natural increase in the number of college- 
age students. Consequently, I want to make it very clear that I 
do not advocate the extension of educational benefits for veterans 
in order to get more students into our university. 

Our real need is for students who are prepared to benefit from 
their college years. As I have said, we find that the veteran is 
better prepared than the nonveteran to take advantage of his college 
opportunities. We hope that the veterans’ benefits will be reestab- 
lished and that more students who could not otherwise attend 
college will come. We hope that they will bring with them the 
same increased level of maturity, seriousness of purpose, and self- 
discipline that has characterized those students who have obtained 
educational benefits in the past. 

Anything that the Congress of the United States can do to increase 
the number of veterans in our universities will be of real benefit to 
the students, to the universities, and to the country. 

I wish to express the appreciation of the Pennsylvania State 
University for this opportunity to present these views to the House 
of Representatives Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. I appreciate very much your giving this infor- 
mation to the committee. 

Prior to your coming here, a few days ago some of the representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense appeared and opposed the 
extension of the GI bill of rights educational benefits to the peace- 
time soldier. 

If I recall their testimony correctly it was to the effect that there 
are about 100,000 new boys being taken into service, mostly through 
enlistment, each year. Their past record disclosed that approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the boys that left service, in I believe 1958, or 
at least the last year the benefits were there, did so giving as their 
reason that they wanted to take advantage of the education op- 
portunities under the GI bill. 

They testified further that these boys had had from 9 to, I believe, 
26 weeks of training, mostly technical in nature, and that he believed 
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that the education opportunities afforded by this bill would seriously 
injure the armed services in that this 45 percent of the enlistees 
leaving to take advantage of the educational benefits would of neces- 
sity need to be retrained by the military, although he did admit 
there was an ample reservoir of replacement material available of 
equal caliber. 

Could you comment on these remarks by the Department of 
Defense? 

Mr. Bernrevter. I believe that points out exactly what I am 
talking about. The veteran who is interested in education is a very 
fine person. The Army would like to keep him; the universities 
would like to have him. This is a two-way compliment to the veteran. 
I do not know the troubles that they have in keeping their man. I 
myself have had nearly 4 years of active military duty. 

I do know that they are in a position to control to a very consid- 
erable extent the time at which they release a boy for educational 
privileges. If it is interfering with their program it would be per- 
fectly all right for the universities to have released from military a 
young man, who wants to go to college, delayed until he has completely 
fulfilled all of his military obligations. We would like him to come 
to college, if he is intellectually able to profit, when he has completed 
his military obligation. 

Mr. Fiynn. Do you believe a boy who has filled his complete mili- 
tary obligations, who is then confronted with the possibility of re- 
enlisting or attending college and securing an education, should, if he 
desires to go to college, have that opportunity. 

Mr. Bernreuter. Yes, sir. I believe every young man should be 
trained to develop his talents to the fullest, either within or outside the 
military. I cannot believe that a college-trained man who is serving 
his country outside the military is of less value to the Nation than an 
untrained boy who is serving in the military. 

Mr. Frynn. And do you believe that that boy, if he is given the 
opportunity to attend a college, will become for the most part a supe- 
rior student in comparison with the boy who is not put in military 
service? 

Mr. Bernrevter. I believe he will, sir. We havea great deal of evi- 
dence that a boy will do better after his military service, in college, 
— _ would have done had he gone directly into college from high 
school. 

Mr. Frynn. And therefore upon graduation will probably have 
more to contribute to society as a whole. 

Mr. Bernrevter. I believe this very firmly, sir. 

Mr. Fiynn. Do you have any trouble with the boy who gets his 
first degree, and wants to go on to one of the professional schools, but 
has reached the age where he must enlist, 22 or 23 years of age; do you 
have any trouble with these boys putting in their stint in service and 
then getting out with family obligations and finding it impossible to 
go on to become the engineer or the dentist or the doctor or lawyer 
that they might otherwise have become without the GI bill? 

Mr. Bernrevter. No, sir, I don’t see that that has presented any 
serious problem. If a boy is able to graduate from college and wants 
to do advanced graduate work, but has to take time out for his military 
service, almost always he can find that the university will find a job 
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for him to help him support himself when he eventually gets out of 
the military and gets back to the university. 

The universities are seeking graduates who wish to go on for ad- 
vanced degrees, and are able to support a very large proportion of 
them. 

Mr. Fiynn. Is that true even if they have family obligations with 
children ? 

Mr. Bernrevrer. Yes, sir. We have several hundred graduate 
students now who are doing exactly this at our institution. 

Mr. Fuynn. In telling us about the superior quality of the student 
with military service, you are doing this after having spent a number of 
years as special assistant for student affairs and as dean of admissions 
at Pennsylvania State Universary / 

Mr. Bernrevrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Firynn. You have been in a position to observe and notice this 
at first hand ? 

Mr. Bernreuter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiynn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Fino? 

Mr. Frvo. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. George? 

Mr. Grorer. I enjoyed your statement very much, Mr. Bernreuter. 
I am wondering if the military is consistent. 

The gentlemen from Wisconsin, Mr. Flynn, mentioned that we have 
had quite a bit of testimony from the Pentagon and other sources from 
within the administration opposing this bill. So often they will leave 
the impression or make the statement that it interferes with the regular 
training in the Army. 

Wouldn’t you think that if it is necessary to keep a man in service for 
say 4 years or longer that they would ask Congress to pass such a law? 

Mr. Bernrevter. It would seem reasonable to me, sir, for them to do 
so. I again state, we have no interest in shortening the military serv- 
ice of any young man. We would simply like to arrange it for him to 
find it possible to come to the university when his military service is 
completed. 

Mr. Grorce. You find that the best students are those who have in 
the past been GI’s and then have the opportunity to go to school? 

Mr. Bernrevuter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Grorcre. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. No questions. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Slack? 

Mr. Stack. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Let me address a question to you. 

In citing this particular case on page 2 of your testimony, when you 
say “originally * had done very poor work in nonscientific courses” 
and then you state that during his military career he became interested 
in electronics, does that indicate to you that probably we need a little 
more guidance for these youngsters, to help them find a proper place, 
a proper study in which they should engage ? 

Mr. Bernreuter. Yes, sir, it shows that very clearly. I can elabo- 
rate upon that a bit, sir. 
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Our university has in the last half dozen years put a great deal of 
emphasis upon this, so that we give very complete guidance now to all 
students after they have been admitted as freshmen, but before they at- 
tend their first class. As a consequence of this guidance, one-third of 
them change their programs before they actually start their year’s 
work. 

Mr. Hatey. Pennsylvania State Universary is a land-grant college, 
is it not? 

Mr. Bernreuter. It is, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Supported by the State of Pennsylvania / 

Mr. Bernrevurer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harry. I was going to ask you about this depressed industrial 
area you talked about, but I won’t put you on the spot. 

Mr. Bernrevuter. We have them in Pennsylvania, unfortunately. 

Mr. Haury. I think we have them all over. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. George? 

Mr. Georcr. With respect to change in programs, which the gentle- 
man from Florida just mentioned, the law permits now only one 
change, as I understand it. Isn’t it possible that a youngster, even 
after he is out of the service, may desire to enter and think he is 
going to, and change his mind more than once and come out with say 
a good engineering degree after two tries in other programs? 

Mr. Bernrevter. It is awfully important to the young men that 
they consider carefully and have the very best guidance, because even 
after a period of military service some of them are uncertain. When 
they try a very specific program at first and find it is unsuited to 
them, they make one change, it has to be the right change or they lose 
their benefits. 

Mr. Grorce. Isn’t it possible that one more change might make a 
much more successful student in some exceptional cases ? 

Mr. Bernrevter. I do not think this is a very serious problem, sir, 
because most of the universities are now providing reasonably good 
guidance and I think a very small proportion of boys are actually in 
need of the second change. It would help a few of them. 

I find very little tendency on the part of any of these young men to 
change frivolously. They make mistakes in changing. So maybe 
a second chance, rather a third chance, would be helpful to some, but 
it would not help a great many. 

Mr. Grorce. You can see no harm in it? 

Mr. Bernrevuter. No harm at all, sir. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you very much, Mr. Bernreuter. 

The next witness is Mary M. Condon, assistant secretary of the 
Department of Rural Education, NEA. 

I might say that from the point of beauty we have improved the 
situation from anything we have had here in the committee the last 
several days. 

We are very happy to have you with the committee this morning. 
You may proceed with your testimony. 

Do you have a written statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF MARY M. CONDON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Miss Conpon. Yes, sir, I have. 

I think the committee should know that Mr. Haley is a good friend 
of mine because of some strong Montana connections. 

I am Mary M. Condon, assistant secretary of the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Education Association. It might 
be of interest to the committee that I am a former State superintend- 
ent of public instruction of the great and sovereign State of Montana 
and, oddly enough, spent a small tour of duty in a college in Montana 
as the dean of men. 

Mr. Frvo. Dean of what? 

Miss Conpon. Of men. 

Mr. Harry. I notice that my colleague from New York is surprised. 
I think she would make an excellent dean. 

Mr. Fino. No question about it. I only wish I had had one when I 
went to college. 

Miss Connon. This unusual circumstance came about because, fol- 
lowing 2 years of service with the American Red Cross in India, I 
was employed at Eastern Montana College in Billings, a schoo] that 
was largely at that time given over to the education of teachers and 
was largely composed of women in the student body. With the ad- 
vent of the GI bill of rights in World War II the college was flooded 
with a great number of young men. They had never planned on 
having a dean of men because they had a rather low enrollment of 
that particular category of student. So the president just extended 
my activities as dean of women to also being dean of men. It didn’t 
last very long. 

The department of rural education, NEA, supports passage of 
S. 1138, popularly known as the cold war veterans GI bill. 

Since one of the motivating forces behind the original GI education 
bill was Howard A. Dawson, then serving as legislative director of 
the National Education Association, and now executive secretary of 
the department of rural education, NEA, we have consistently had a 
strong interest in this legislation. 

We are well aware that educational opportunities are less available 
to young people from the rural and small town communities we 
represent. At the same time, enlistments in the Armed Forces by 
rural nonfarm youth are high. This may be in part due to lack of 
job opportunity in the hometown as well as to lack of educational op- 
portunity within the financial ability of the rapidly decreasing eco- 
nomic status of rural people. We believe, however, that it also reflects 
the traditional patriotism of rural America in times of national stress 
such as that engendered by the present cold war atmosphere. We 
therefore are particularly interested in enactment of S. 1138 because 
we feel it is one way of providing the expanded opportunity which 
rural and small community youth need to equip themselves for a 
meaningful life in a rapidly changing world. In addition, we sup- 
port S. 1138 for the following reasons: 

1. We believe that economically, just in terms of dollars and cents, 
the experience gained under the previous programs for World War 
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II and Korean veterans demonstrates that this investment in the 
education of our young men and women yields back, in additional 
taxes on higher incomes earned by the recipients, more revenue to the 
Government than was initially expended. - 

2. We believe that the higher standards for acceptance into the 
armed services, in this increasingly highly technical and scientific 
age, make it imperative that our best young minds be eagerly avail- 
able for our country’s service. ‘These are found not alone in families 
financially able to finance a student through college, but in all walks 
of life. At present those young men whose parents can finance their 
higher education may, by continuing through college graduate pro- 
grams, defer the responsibility of military service until qualified for 
ollicer’s status, engaged in essential industry, married with children 
or physically disabled; thus, increasing appreciably their chance of 
avoiding military service. Those others, often physically and 
mentally superior, but economically disadvantaged, serve either 
through enlistment or the draft, in the Armed Forces for from 2 to 
4 years. Upon discharge they find a narrowed job market for men 
of their age because of a military training experience not marketable 
in a commercial field, a considerably and prohibitively higher cost 
for college attendance, and frequently a feeling of frustration and 
discontent at what seems to be less than fairness on the part of the 
Nation they served. We believe the morale and thus the efficiency of 
our troops would be greatly improved by enactment of S. 1138. 

3. The effect of the veterans on our institutions of higher learning 
and on our technical vocational programs has been documented time 
and again. Our department is particularly aware of the beneficial 
effects of the on-the-farm training programs, and the leadership role 
those once enrolled are now playing in our rural farm communities 
and organizations. Higher standards, better teaching, the stimula- 
tion of new research on the part of college faculties, a new sense of pur- 
pose in the student bodies of our colleges—they have all been indirect 
but badly needed results of the previous GI bills. The continued pres- 
ence of veterans on any campus is highly desirable for these reasons 
alone. 

4. While we wholeheartedly have supported, and will continue to 
work for, scholarships for all who are qualified to attend institutions 
of higher learning we feel this Nation has a special responsibility 
to those who serve in the Armed Forces. We believe that these 
young men and women, by the very fact that the times are as they 
are, stand more than any other group constantly in the shadow of 
personal disaster. At any time, day or night, they must be prepared, 
without a moment’s hesitation, to risk their lives in the defense of 
this Nation. Many are engaged daily in activities which make the 
dangers of combat in previous wars mild by comparison. Personnel 
who work with explosives, missiles, supersonic planes, experimental 
endurance tests and the like are risking their lives every moment to 
a considerably higher degree than many veterans of World War IT 
who received the benefits of the previous GI bills—as we believe was, 
and is, proper. For very few, if any, military personnel have any 
control over the jobs to which they are assigned and, therefore, should 
not be penalized for situations over which they have no control. 

5. Finally, we believe that this Nation is founded on the basic 
philosophy of the importance of the individual, and that the worth 
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of each individual should never be overlooked. ‘The provisions of 
S. 1138 give opportunity to the individual to prove his worth, through 
the maintenance of a high scholastic average. However, the loan 
provisions of the bill still make it possible for a young person of 
average talents—and we have great faith in the average American— 
to pursue an education also. Such a program recognizes on the one 
hand the value of the program to the Nation, on the other hand the 
value of the program to the individual. This seems to us to be just. 

We, therefore, strongly urge the passage of S. 1138 or basically 
similar legislation as beneficial to our Nation’s growth and security, 
as well as simple justice to the members of the Armed Forces for 
the great contribution they make to us all. 

Mr. Haury. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Slack 

Mr Strack. Mr. Chairman, I don’t necessarily address this question 
to the witness. 

I would like to know, if this statement is correct, that under present 
law any young man who remains in college up to and including the 
age of 26, then is not subject to military service; is that correct ? 

Miss Connon. No, sir. I think if he goes to college, and through 
this method defers his military reasonsibility, he is still subject to 
the draft until he is 35. My point was, after he has had a college 
education, he is much more apt to go into officer training than he 
is to be footslogging around with a gun on his shoulder. He also 
has more of an opportunity to marry, and it is quite likely he will 
have some children which then will defer him because of his parent- 
hood. He also may find, if he is fortunate enough to graduate 
with a good degree in engineering, that he will be engaged as a 
civilian in an essential industry and avoid military service. These 
are the reasons I was attempting to outline as to why a man who went 
to college and had an advantage over the one who couldn’t afford to 

oO. 
Mr. Stack. Then the young man is subject to military service up 
to the age of 357 

Miss Connon. I believe so, if he goes to college and secures a 
deferment for that reason. 

Mr. Stack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Fino, would you like to inquire of the dean of 
men ? 

Mr. Fino. It is always a pleasure to have a woman testify before 
this committee, because we very seldom have the opportunity to 
listen to the weaker sex on this committee. 

I am sure that you heard the testimony of the previous witness. 

Miss Conpon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frvo. He said, speaking of veterans coming out of the service, 
that their scholastic records average higher than those of the non- 
veterans. Do you agree with that statement ? 

Miss Connon. From my own experience, sir, I would say this was 
true in our quite small college in Montana. But I think there is 
statistical evidence on this very subject available in the Veterans’ 
Administration, and also in the division of higher education in the 
U.S. office. I think this has been true. 

I know from my own experience that those young men who were 
veterans, when they went to school, as I say, had more purpose in 
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their program. They didn’t get so involved with being cheerleaders 
and spent a little more time with the deeper parts of the program. 

Mr. Fino. In other words, they were more mature? 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir; and they were better able to profit, usually, 
from the experience of college. 

Mr. Frno. Have you found from your experience, associated with 
this organization, that there are many veterans who have returned 
from military service and who have been trying to get into college 
but found that financially they were unable to do so? 

Miss Connon. I have spent some time as a senior hostess at the 
re USO, and I have a very attractive niece who is a junior hostess 
there 

Mr. Fino. I am sure she is, if she takes after you. 

Miss Connon. Things being as they are, I know quite a bit about 
the young men through my niece. Most of them are in service 
because they couldn’t go to college, and most of them are most eager 
to have me impress upon you gentlemen the basic truth of what I 
presented to you here. 

I find in them a sense of bitterness that, because they couldn’t 
go, now they can’t go, and that other fellows with whom they grad- 
uated from high school have gone on to college, and some are married 
and they are probably not going into the service, but if they do, 
they will go in as officers. This is a source of economic class dis- 
tinction that is not good for the morale of the troops, to some degree. 
I think it is wrong. 

Mr. Fino. Of course, you and I know that there is nothing com- 
pulsive behind this legislation. It is a good student who will get 
the full benefit of this type legislation. 

Miss Connon. It is optional. 

Mr. Fino. The poor student will certainly be thrown out after 
the first year if he doesn’t meet the standards or the requirements. 

Miss Convon. Most of them won't find that they are able to live 
too high on the hog, as we would say in Montana, on $110 a month, 
in this day and age. 

Mr. Fino. I thought we had that problem only in New York. 

Miss Connon. Even in Montana, sir. 

Mr. Fino. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. If you are one of the senior hostesses down there, 
—_— the committee ought to go down and take a look at this new 
USO. 

Miss Connon. Iam sure the USO would be delighted. 

Mr. Haury. As pretty as you are, and as young a lady as you are, 
being a senior hostess down there, I don’t know, maybe we had 
better go into that. 

Miss Connon. I haven't been acting as a senior hostess much lately 
because I have been busy with a few other things. 

Mr. Haney. Mr. Flynn 

Mr. Fiynn. For the record would you state whether NEA is a 
private or public organization. 

Miss Connon. Sir, it is a private organization. It is a profes- 
sional association. The entire membership of the NEA is 700,000 
school teachers. The group that I am representing is largely the 
county superintendents of schools, and it is about 2,000. There 
are only 3,000 of those altogether. 
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But I checked with the Legislative Division of the NEA, and they 
requested that I speak for our department and for, in general, the 
whole organization. These are the educators of the country. It 
is a private organization. 

Mr. Firynn. And they have offices here in Washington ? 

Miss Connon. Yes. I hope you will come and see us. We have a 
beautiful office here in Washington. yet 

Mr. Fino. You might add, it is a nonprofit organization. 

Miss Conpon. Yes indeed. The entire program is supported by 
the dues of the members, which are $10 a year. 

Mr. Fuynn. And you represent the rural 

Miss Conpon. I particularly represent the rural department. 

Mr. Firynn. Do you have any statistics or figures on whether or 
not there is greater aptitude or applicability by these young boys 
and girls going into college from the farms of the country as com- 
pared with those going from urban areas? 

Miss Conpon. No, sir. That sort of statistic would be probably 
invalid if anyone ever put it forward, because the variation in the 
high schools which they attend in rural areas is so great, and the 
opportunities for a broader program are necessarily limited in some 
rural areas, just by sheer numbers, as well as money, that it is 
hard to compare a youngster who goes to a rural high school with 
one who has the opportunity to go, say, to one of the highly developed 
technical high schools in a big city. There is no basis for com- 
parison. I think that studies have been attempted to show the 
variation between the native mental ability of these people, and 
there isn’t much difference. 

A great deal of their aptitude is based on environment, depending 
on what their experiences were before they started in college. 

Mr. Friynn. I was very interested in your statement that seems 
to recognize that the Government has a special responsibility to 
those who are serving in the Armed Forces, even those who are 
serving during peacetime because, as you point out, they are serving 
constantly in the shadow of personal disaster, more risky and dan- 
gerous than many of those who served in the hot war just a few 
years ago. You pointed out that they have been in more danger 
to a higher degree than the others. 

You also pointed out that you have great faith in the average 
American, meaning the average boy and girl, even those who may 
not be in the upper 50 percent of the class, but who would be able to 
get benefit through this bill, and that it is your belief that the 
program has a value, not only to the student involved, but to the 
Nation. 

I presume that you feel that the money expended by the taxpayers 
in this program would come back to the country as a whole? 

Miss Connon. Yes. I always prefer to say we don’t spend money 
on education; we invest it. Because in actual dollars and cents 
there is a higher earning capacity for the person who receives more 
education, and he pays more taxes, plus all the other benefits which 
are more important than that. 

Mr. Frynn. And the benefits to the individual would be remarkable 
during this period, also. 

Miss Connon. Of course. And the benefits to the Nation. I am 
enre that a great many of those scientists who have worked on 
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our—maybe I shouldn’t mention it—on the missile program, I think 
the record would show that some of them probably got their edu- 
cation under the GI bill, and a great many in the medical develop- 
ments that have been so beneficial to us have also had the same 
opportunity and would not have had it otherwise. 

Mr. Frynn. Do you believe that a boy who has put in his full 
stint of duty, so far as military service is concerned, who was desirous 
of attending one of the colleges of the country, should have that 
opportunity ¢ 

Miss Connon. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 

Mr. Fiynn. With the assistance of the Government ? 

Miss Connon. I think it is a good investment for the Government. 

Mr. Fiynn. Do you believe that that boy would be of greater value 
to his country after receiving the educational program than he would 
be if he reenlisted in the military service ? 

Miss Connon. Yes, I do; because I think that part of the Department 
of Defense’s statement—and I am not familiar with it except from 
what I have heard discussed here—seemed to imply that they didn’t 
approve of expanding the GI bill educational benefits because this 
would lure people out of the service into college. I don’t think that a 
soldier is too effective if the only reason he is staying in the military is 
because he just can’t earn a living any other way, and that they are 
trapping him into staying in the service because they are denying him 
the opportunity that his older brothers and father had. It doesn’t 
make sense. 

Mr. Fiynn. It expands, does it not, the caste system to which you 
referred. He is cast into the military wthout financial ability to raise 
his own level. 

Miss Connon. Yes. One of the points I made in here, and probably 
didn’t make too clearly, was the fact that these young men terminate 
their military service at, say, 22 or 23, and I have read recruiting 
posters, like others in my educational career, and have advised people 
about the wisdom of going into the service at various times, and I think 
it isa wonderful opportunity for many people. 

Tam well aware that the recruiting posters sometimes distort the pic- 
ture. For example, I known young men stationed here in the Washing- 
ton area, who are in various branches of the service, and they are told 
that you can enroll at the American University or George Washington, 
or one of these colleges, and go to school while you are serving. This 
sounds good, except the boy will do this and then suddenly they will 
transfer him to Camp David on guard duty for 3 weeks and he misses 
his classes. I have heard of one youngster who was pulled out 2 days 
before examination and sent as an enlisted man to give oflicers training 
in a certain phase. The particular service had no interest in his per- 
sonal program. 

The idea that you can be in the service and go to school is not quite 
as valid as sometimes it is purported to be. 

Mr. Fiynn. And without trying to encroach on the reservoir of the 
military, do you feel that it would be an unreasonable requirement to 
expect the military, as part of their responsibility, to train annually the 
45 percent of their enlistees who would leave to go to educational 
schools ? 

Miss Conpvon. I am not sure I understand your question, Mr. Flynn. 
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Mr. Fiynn. Do you feel that we would be placing an unreasonable 
burden upon the military if we told them that they should be expected 
to retrain the 45 percent of the 100,000 enlistees who leave annually to 
go into college ? 

Miss Connon. No, sir; I don’t think this is unreasonable. I think 
they could perhaps better invest their money that way than some of the 
ways I have read in the paper they have been investing their money. 

Mr. Fiynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. I have no questions, except to express the most sincere 
commendation to the gentlelady from, I may say, Montana, but here 
representing NEA. I would like to say that I believe the lady is 
not only excellent public relations for the NEA, but I think the best 
public relations I have ever seen for the State of Montana. So my 
compliments to you. 

Miss Connon. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Frvo. I want to say to Miss Condon that I appreciate her 
sentiments when she said that education is a good investment. I go 
a little further and say it is a good and wise investment. 

Does your organization believe, or feel, that a free education is 
something important and should be afforded to everyone who is in- 
terested in it? 

Miss Conpon. Yes, sir. Every American citizen is entitled to 
the maximum amount of education he can profit from. 

Mr. Fino. The reason I asked you that question was because last 
year I had occasion to visit the Russian exposition in the Coliseum 
in New York City, and of course I wasn’t too impressed with all 
the exhibits, but the things that fascinated me were the placards and 
posters all over the Coliseum which said, “In Russia, everyone receives 
a free education.” That sort of made me feel a little bad, that we 
can’t say that about our American system. 

Miss Connon. We would hope, sir, as I said in my testimony, 
that ultimately Congress in its wisdom will inaugurate a program 
of scholarships for all young people who have the ability and the 
wish to try. But until such a day happens, we still think the GI 
bill should be extended for at least that group of young people to 
whom we have a special responsibility. 

Mr. Frvo. I thank you. 

Mr. Harry. We thank you very much. You are not only pretty, 
but efficient. 

Mr. George ? 

Mr. Grorce. First, I would like to say that I think your niece 
has a very attractive aunt. 

Miss Connon. Thank you. I will tell her that. 

Mr. Grorcr. Don’t you believe that if this bill should be enacted 
into law, that our economic growth would develop more rapidly? 

Now, we are behind Russia in the percentage of increase in eco- 
nomic growth, according to experts. That is one of the great things 
that we ought to do something about. 

Miss Connon. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Grorce. Don’t you think this would be important in that 
direction ? 

Miss Connon. Our economic growth is, as you say, lagging percent- 
agewise behind other parts of the world. This is, I think, unfor- 
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givable in this country. I think this is a very good way of meeting, 
in part, that challenge which we must meet, or others are going 
to pass us in this area. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you again. Maybe I will come down and see 
this USO setup in Washington. 

Miss Convon. I think the USO would love to have the whole 
committee come down, and really talk to some of these men. It 
might be enlightening. 

Mr. Hatey. I understand that Mr. Peter M. Jenkins, of the Wash- 
ington Emergency Committee for the post-Korean GI bill, wishes 
to submit a statement later, rather than testify today. Is that correct ? 

Cierk. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, the committee will receive the 
written statement. 

Mr. Harey. The next witness is Mr. James W. Hafey, executive 
director, Catholic War Veterans. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. HAFEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS 


Mr. Harey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
James W. Hafey, executive director of the Catholic War Veterans, 
with offices in Washington, D.C. I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this committee to present the views of the Catholic War 
Veterans on the extremely important subject of benefits for peacetime 
ex-service men and women. 

Unquestionably, one of the most pressing issues in the broad field 
of veterans affairs at the present time is the determination as to what 
benefits should be accorded the almost 3 million ex-service men and 
women who rendered honorable service to this country during the 
post-Korean period. 

While we recognize that this service was not performed during a 
period of wartime for which various benefits have traditionally been 
granted by Congress, nevertheless because of the uncertain world 
conditions since the Korean war, it is difficult to consider military 
service during these years as having been rendered in times of peace 
in the strict sense of the word. For many individuals such service 
was filled with many of the dangers and uncertainties of actual 
wartime service. 

These men serving under the Military Training and Service Act 
are required to leave their homes, families, jobs, and often discontinue 
their schooling to enter military service. No one would question 
that this is a disruption of their normal lives. Consequently, we 
feel that this group is entitled to some special benefits that will more 
fully compensate them for the time spent in military service and to 
aid them in readjusting to civilian life. 

We have analyzed the several bills under consideration and deter- 
mined that H.R. 2258, introduced by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee, merits the endorsement and support. of the Catholic 
War Veterans. This would provide vocational rehabilitation, loan 
guarantee, and education and training benefits for peacetime ex- 
servicemen. 
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It is our firm belief that the Government has an obligation to provide 
to veterans injured in service such rehabilitation measures and voca- 
tional training as may be necessary to enable them to overcome occu- 
pational handicaps as the result of injuries sustained in service. 
Since these injuries were incurred in the service of the country, it 
follows that the Government should be responsible for the proper 
readjustment of these ex-servicemen to civilian life. This proposed 
legislation is sound in every respect and has our unqualified 
endorsement. 

The Catholic War Veterans also lends its support to the education 
and training provisions of H.R. 2258. ‘The money invested in such 
a program by the Federal Government would be a sound investment 
in the future security of thiscountry. Such educational opportunities 
would undoubtedly increase our supply of teachers, scientists, engi- 
neers, and specialists in other skills so important in the present age. 

We have heard time and time again of the progress that Communist 
Russia has made in the field of education, especially in fields of 
science and other technoloical skills and we know that this country’s 
progress in these areas does not compare with the advancement made 
by Russia. We are not attempting to say that our education and 
training program will solve this entire problem, but we do feel that it 
will constitute a major step in overcoming the lag that presently 
exists in these fields. 

In analyzing the overall results of this program, enacted following 
World War II and Korea, there can be no question in the minds of 
anyone as to the tremendous benefits accruing to our Nation in terms 
of more teachers, scientists, engineers and, in general, a more edu- 
cated citizenry, better equipped through education to fit into our 
increasingly complex way of life and better prepared to make a real 
contribution to our growth and prosperity as a nation. 

The money that would be spent in the education of these ex-service- 
men should not be thought of as an expenditure but rather as an in- 
vestment—an investment in the growth of our Nation and certainly 
a long-term investment in America that will pay us greater dividends 
as the years pass. There is an abundance of evidence to demonstrate 
the benefits derived as a result of the enactment of the World War IT 
and Korean GI bills and it is testimony to the wisdom of Congress in 
enacting such legislation. We urge that such legislation be enacted 
for peacetime ex-servicemen. 

The loan guarantee feature of this bill also has the support of the 
Catholic War Veterans. For a relatively small investment on the 
part of the Federal Government, a veteran can purchase a home with 
a low downpayment and at an interest rate that is lower than the 
interest rates under FHA or conventional financing. Again, this 
would not only be of great benefit to the veteran but would also 
stimulate the economy of the country. The record amply demon- 
strates the success that the loan guarantee program experienced 
following World War IT and Korea. 

We would like to ask that this committee give consideration to 
extending benefits to those veterans who served between July 25, 
1947, and June 27, 1950. While it may be true that this group of 
veterans may be beyond the age suitable for taking advantage of this 
legislation, nevertheless, we feel that such opportunity should at least 
be available. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is the view of the Catholic War 
Veterans that legislation as proposed in H.R. 2258, if enacted, will 
discharge an obligation to a large segment of our veteran population 
who, as yet, have been accorded no benefits following compulsory 
military service. Such benefits, if enacted, will not only immeas- 
urably assist the veteran but will constitute a major contribution to 
the progress and security of our country. } 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me say that we appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee to present our views on this 
very important subject. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mr. Hafey. 

Mr. Slack, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Stack. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Fiynn. No questions. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Fino? 

Mr. Fino. No questions. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Saylor, the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Saylor, before you start, we had a distinguished educator from 
Pennsylvania here before the committee a little while ago. I started 
to offer the explanation that you were busily engaged, I knew, in 
other committee assignments. 

Mr. Saylor and I, among others, sit on another committee, so some- 
times we have to make up our minds as to which committee we will 
attend. 

That undoubtedly was the cause of the absence of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania when one of his educators testified here 
a short while ago. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. I had hoped to be 
over here to hear the representative from the State university. As 
you say, I was over before our other committee. 

First, Mr. Hafey, I would like to congratulate you on this 
statement. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. However, I can’t help but note the third paragraph on 
page 3 of your statement. I am rather curious when you say that 
“we have heard” of the progress “in the field of education” in Russia, 
“especially in fields of science and other technological skills.” And 
then you add these words: 

“We know that this country’s progress in these areas does not 
compare with the advancement made by Russia.” 

I would like to know first how we know it; what your source of 
authority is that we know this. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Saylor, you have raised a good question. ‘There 
is probably a slight inconsistency in my terminology in this 
paragraph. 

I base my conclusions on what one reads in the newspapers and 
current information that is available. It appears that the United 
States hasn't progressed as rapidly as we should have in some of our 
technical skills. I am not prepared at the moment to give specifies, 
but it was just a general statement which I consider to be generally 
true. 
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Mr. Saytor. On a comparative basis, I might agree with you. In 
other words, if you want to compare the advancement from nothing 
to the present conditions in Russia, their education system, in a short 
period of time, I would be ine lined to agree with you. But when we 
have institutions in this country such as the Massachusetts Institute 
. Technology, Carnegie Tech, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 

California Tech, many other great institutions in this country, which 
over the years have been developing scientists, long before anything 
of a comparable nature ever appeared in Russia, then I sort of look 
a little askance at a statement such as this. 

In other words, the question today is whether or not they turn 
out. better scientists in Russia than we do in our institutions. In the 

talks that I have had with some of our educators of this country, they 
are perfectly willing to put our graduates up against the gri uduiates of 
other countries. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Chairman, I know you appreciate that these com- 
ments and observations are my own personal comments. I think 
Russia has engaged upon a cr: ash program in this tremendous race that 
we are in at the mor nent, and I think this country has progressed tre- 
mendously, also. But I believe that our progression has been a normal 
progression with no deliberate intention to be in a race as such. And 
I agree, as you point out, that we have made great progress. ‘There is 
no question : about it. 

I think one of the primary contributions to this progress has been 
the Korean and the World War II GI bill of rights. 

Mr. Sartor. Let me say that one of the things that concerns some of 
us when we look at legislation such as this is that there is absolutely 
nothing in this bill, or some other bills that have passed Congress, that 
would require the people who are going to take advantage of ‘these bills 
to engage in the field of science or any of the tec ‘hnological skills so 
that they might have a governmental impetus to give us a sort of a 
spurt to pick | up whatever lag, if any, exists between our country and 
Russia 

Do you think that we should have that kind of a provision in the 
bill? 

Mr. Harry. I think the law of averages alone would indicate that 
of those veterans who would take advantage of this peacetime educa- 
tion, at least, some of them would enter the field of science. And I 
think there are facts to demonstrate that following Korea and World 
War II, that of those veterans who took advantage of the GLI bill 
many of them did go into the field of science and other technological 
skills. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hafey, I want to say that I have asked these ques- 
tions just to get your thinking on the matter. We had a man up here 
as a witness the other day who took the position that we should only 
educate those who would study the sciences. And of course I asked 
him the converse of the question, as to whether or not he thought that 
we should not educate people just because they didn’t have the mental 


ability to become a scientist. So Lam just trying to get the thinking of 


you on this matter. 
Mr. Hatey. Do you havea question, Mr. Flynn ¢ 
Mr. Yes. 
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In reading your full paragraph, I notice that your assertion is in the 
paragraph on page 3 that this educational bill could be an instrument 
to constitute a major step in overcoming what you consider this lag. 
That seems to be your expression. Is that right? 

Mr. Harry. That is correct. 

Mr. Fiynn. Do you feel that the Government, by investing this 
money in these serious-minded boys who have put in their stint of mili- 
tary service, who now desire an education, who therefore will undoubt- 
edly apply themselves with greater vigor than the youthful student en- 
rolling in the colleges, will be able to contribute more to the scientific 
and military needs of the country, and that therefore this investment 
might pay big dividends ? 

Mr. Harey. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Frynn. And I presume that you, in making this statement, 
looking at the fact that the papers have reported that Russia has 
tremendously more thrust than America has; that our scientists 
have not been able to develop thrust of a comparable character 
with that of Russia, and I presume, too, that you are remembering 
that Russia is ahead of us in space development and in space vehicles 
and in getting space objects of much greater weight higher into space 
than we have been able to get them; and that these reports cause 
you to believe that other countries must have better scientific knowl- 
edge or must have advanced further in the path of that knowledge 
than this country has, and that therefore anything that we could 
do to assist in the future of scientific learning of Americans for the 
benefit of Americans would be a wise investment for this country ? 

Mr. Harry. There is no question, Mr. Flynn, but that I would 
subcribe to that statement. 

Mr. Fiynn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. Does that complete the gentleman’s questions ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Grorer. Mr. Chairman, as to the comment that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made, I agree with your statement that either 
your statement is correct or we are not making use of our scientists; 
there is no question about it. 

Mr. Flynn mentioned sputnik was first, then the barking sputnik, 
and then they looked at the back side of the moon. What are we 
doing? I think your statement is fair. Or else the Defense Depart- 
ment is failing to unify the armed services as it should. 

That may be another feature of it, but nevertheless, I think you 
have a basis for making that statement, I want to thank you for 
your entire statement. It is very sound and very good. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Does that complete the gentleman’s questions? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Hafey, of course all people, I presume in this 
Nation, are interested in educational benefits. There is a serious 
question, however, in some people’s minds as to whether we are 
using the benefits that we now have in the proper way. 

We have heard this morning, and of course we have eon reading 
in the newspapers for the last couple of years, of the tremendous 
advances that Russia has made in certain fields, 
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We pride ourselves, and I presume we contribute probably as much 
m per capita income to educational benefits as any nation on the 
face of the earth. 

Is that substantially correct ? 

Mr. Harry, I would think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. What are we doing here, then, that is wrong? And 

there must be something wrong, and many people I might say 
oe that just the expenditure of money is the way to cure every- 
thing. 
There must be somewhere in our educational setup a weakness 
if, first, we say we have the best educational system in the world; 
second, we have poured more into that educational system, more 
per capita than any other nation in the world, and yet suddenly 
we find ourselves in a situation where what we thought was a back- 
ward nation in many instances has excelled and ex ed the progress 
that we have made. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Harvey. Mr. Chairman, certainly I am not prepared toda 
to give you a definite studied answer to that question. I thin 
that Russia has entered upon a tremendous program. We want 
to progress, but progress in the normal way, without depriving 
our people of those things that are important in every day living. 

Perhaps—and this is my own view—we should have been more 
serious about our approach to this problem years ago. But I think 
that we are finally stepping up our programs, and properly so. 

Mr. Haxry. Of course probably this question should be directed 
more to an educator—you are not an educator 

Mr. Harey. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatry. I am wondering, we have a great many people in this 
Nation today, people who have traditionally and throughout their 
public career been friendly to education. We have been willing to 
give them anything that they asked for. I don’t know whether we 
are spreading, so to speak, in too many different facets of educa- 
tion, that we are not sticking to the basic principles of education or not. 

It seems to me that an education, in order to be beneficial to the 
student, must give him the basic things that are required. Not a 
lot of stuff on the outside, easy courses, but to equip that youngster 
with the basic things that he needs. After all, an education in my 
opinion is not only supposed to educate but to equip the man to 
study and to make progress in the world. I am afraid that in my 
own experience we don’t have a very good record in that respect. 
I don’t ask you to answer that. That is merely an observation on 
my part. 

T on all for education. I think that every youngster is entitled 
to the best education that we are capable of giving. But on the 
other hand, I wonder, with all the moneys that we are pouring 
out, why, in certain fields that are absolutely necessary for our 
survival, we are not apparently equipping the students to meet that 
threat. 

I don’t mean to say by that we should limit it to just the things 
that we need. But certainly the educational system of this Nation 
should be directed along the lines that would help to provide for 
itssurvival. You would agree with that, wouldn’t you ? 

Mr. Harry. I certainly would, Mr. Haley. 
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I think, if I might make one observation on that, that basically 
our educational system has always been directed toward teaching 
a person how to asm how to be a part of the community, how to 
make a contribution to our country. | 

I think that, Russia approached education differently. I don’t 
believe that they are concerned so much about an education that will 
make a person a good citizen. They are more interested in teaching 
him technical skills. We have not approached it that way. wed Ve 

Now, I think we are more concerned about our supply of scientists 
and are anxious to make scholarships available to those interested 
in the sciences. 

Originally I think we were more interested in a liberal arts edu- 
cation, as opposed to an education in the sciences. 

Mr. Hater. I think we had this morning a statement from the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, the educator from Penn- 
sylvania, that would bear out some of the observations that I have 


made, when he said this, and I quote, speaking of one particular case: 


Originally he had done very poor work on nonscientific courses. He did 
well in the service schools. He applied for readmission to be an electrical 
engineer in one of our very hardest fields. 


And apparently he is doing very well there. 

Without being too critical, somewhere along the line somebody had 
failed this young fellow. 

Where was it? Was it after he got into the service and got more 
maturity, or what? This is just one illustration. But if that young 
man had been directed along the lines that he was capable of, and 
wanted to go, he would not have lost all this time. 

Mr. Harry. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Harry. I had a young man in my office the other day, the 
first youngster that I have ever appointed to the Academy—any 
Academy—and he is falling behind in one subject: Mathmatics. Yet 
when this youngster took an examination that we gave, he made one 
of the highest percentage scores that I have ever had a youngster 
make in the examination. He came in to me the other day, just 
absolutely beaten down, so to speak, and told me that he has an 
opportunity to take additional work and make up what he lacks in 
mathematics; and he is doing that. But he told me, he said, “Mr. 
Congressman, if I had had just a little guidance in this matter”—he 
knew, at least he thought he knew, that to make the grade, that he was 
going to one of the biggest military schools, that was his ambition, 
stated years back. Yet somewhere along the line somebody said, 
“Get out of this algebra and so forth because there is an easier course.” 
Somebody discouraged that young man. There is something wrong 
with an educational system that cannot direct that mind, that boy 
who knows what he wants to do, and not encourage him. There 
is something wrong. Somebody had better begin to look into that. 

Tam merely making these observations because I am truly alarmed 
by this situation. 

You are not going to make scientists and chemists and so forth in 
just a day, a week, or month. It is going to take a long period of 
time. And here we come up to the “lick log” so to speak, and we 
find that in the finest educational system, supposedly in the world, we 
haven’t been producing the people who are absolutely necessary in 
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this day and age to safeguard the security of this country. There is 
something wrong somewhere. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. James C. Oliver. 

We are glad to have our colleague here this morning. He is a 
distinguished member of course of the Congress. 

We are always glad to have you before us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. OLIVER, REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT, 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Oxtver. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, may I say that I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
come in here at probably what is the 11th hour and 59th second in 
the hearings that are being held on this most important subject. My 
interest has extended over a long time, however, in support of not 
only what has been done previously, but what might be done in the 
future with regard to making available to the military personnel of 
our Nation an opportunity for any educational benefits that we, 
through the Congress, can make available to them. 

I might say aside, Mr. Chairman, without taking too much of 
your time, because I am going to file a brief prepared statement, 
that coming here in this committee room brings back some rather 
fond recollections. I can recall back some 22 years ago, more years 
than I like to refer to, may I say, having been a member of this 
committee, and with the chairman at that time, the Honorable John 
Rankin, who has always evidenced his great interest in veterans’ af- 
fairs, veterans’ benefits. It was a real bit of satisfaction that I got 
from serving on the committee. 

Based on my previous service, I can well appreciate the problems 
which the members of this committee have to face up to. I know that 
most members of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee over the years 
have been dedicated to what they consider to be the best interests 
of the veterans. 

I certainly want to pay tribute to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
members of this committee for the time and effort that you are putting 
into this particular subject. 

I guess I am probably something of a retread in other respects. 
Having served in World War I and World War II, I think I have 
a pretty good appreciation of what this type of legislation means. 
If we had had it after World War I, for those of us who were in that 
conflict, I feel sure that perhaps the educational progress of the Nation 
might have progressed perhaps more than it actually has, because 
many people getting out of the service at that time had no oppor- 
tunity to go into colleges or universities. 

I think after World War II that this experience which we had, 
with veterans being given the benefits of the GI education bill of 
rights, proved beyond any shadow of successful contradiction that 
this program is the type of program that perhaps isn’t to be con- 
sidered as a cost. Although it 1s an immediate outlay; I think it 
has to be considered from the standpoint of a self-liquidating proj- 
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ect, whereby it pays for itself in developing to the greatest extent 
possible the human resources of the Nation. That is my feeling 
with regard to the pending legislation which you are now considering. 

Last year I was one member who introduced a bill tagged as H.R. 
6061, which followed the lines, of similar legislation introduced during 
this session. I want to put myself on record, Mr. Chairman, not in 
support of any specific bill, but rather on record as being in support of 
the program in general. "Whatever you gentlemen come out with, 
when you have absorbed all the available infor mation, is going to be 
satisfactory to me. I only hope that something will come from the 
committee and that we will have an opportunity to act upon it in the 

I shall certainly support it with any capacity that Ihave. I can as- 
sure you of that. 

Thank you very much for any consideration that you may give to it. 

Mr. Harry. I might say to the gentleman that if he supports it wth 
his full capacity, that will be considerable. 

Mr. Oxiver. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Harry. I might make an observation to my colleague. 

I think that money spent in educational projects is money well spent. 
T recall that while I was not a retread in World War IT, I was a veteran 
of World War I, having served better than 3 years in that w ar, and the 
greatest part of it was overseas. I was one of the few men who partic- 
ipated in every major engagement that the American forces partic- 
ipated in in World War I, and later of course was a member of the 
army of occupation. 

I agree with the gentleman that out of the treatment, so to speak, that 
we received after that war, I think many of the benefits that the World 
War II and the Korean veterans enjoy today are a direct result of the 
activities, as the gentleman well knows. Because after those 3 years 
of service and a great deal of it in the battle zone of the AEF, when I 
returned home I received $60 in money and a day-coach ticket home 
and a pat on the back and “God bless you,” and that is about what we 
got out of that. 

I sometimes wonder if some of the younger men, so to speak, of 
World War II realize the terrific struggle that we had in order to set 
up some of these benefits, not only educational but others. We saw the 
necessity of that, and of course started it. It was a difficult struggle, 
as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. Ontver. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for those obser- 
vations. I find that I can agree almost completely with what you have 
said, 

I believe that the veterans of World War I1—and my son is one who 
benefited from this type of legislation—have appreciated the efforts 
which have been made by the taxpayers of the Nation through the con- 
ee action that made it possible for them to get the benefits of 
uigher education, which under normal circumstances they would not 
have been able to participate in. 

I don’t want to belabor the question because I know that you 
have listened to a lot of evidence and testimony along this same 
line. I feel, however, that I would like to stress what I consider 
to be the fact, that we can never go wrong in this country in develop- 
ing to the utmost capacity possible the human resources we have. 
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This is a trite statement, of course, but I think we should state it 
and restate it as many times as we have the opportunity to do so. 
This is the only way we are going to develop the capacity to meet 
the challenges of the outside world, the kind of world we are living in. 
On the basis of those generalizations, Mr. Chairman, I would 


ask gmc to insert in the record this brief prepared statement 
which I have made along similar lines. 


Thank you very much for the courtesy that you have extended 
to me. 


Mr. Hater. Without objection, the statement submitted by the 
distinguished gentleman will be inserted in the record at this point 
in the proceedings. 

Are there any questions? 


If not, thank you very much, my colleague, for appearing here 
this morning. 


(The statement of Mr. Oliver follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I enthusiastically and completely support pending legislation 
to provide G.I. bill educational benefits for post-Korean war veterans. Legis- 
lation which I have introduced to accomplish this objective, H.R. 6061, is 
one of many bills now under consideration. 

Every recognized educational authority has warned that the next decade 
will be one of soaring tuition costs. This development will force many com- 
petent students to abandon their plans for pursuing a college or vocational edu- 
eation. Since the United States is engaged in a worldwide power struggle 
with the Soviet Union, we can ill afford to abandon a program which has 
helped literally millions of veterans to obtain an education. How can we 
afford the elimination of the educational plan which has been of such sub- 
Stantial value not only to our veterans, but to countless institutions of higher 
learning in America, and consequently to the general welfare of the Nation? 

Most of us feel that the United States is already engaged in World War 
III, the cold war. Many of the men now in our armed services are frequently 
required to meet dangers not faced by World War II and Korean G.I.’s; for 
example, those airmen attached to the Strategic Air Command, Navy per- 
sonnel assigned to nuclear submarine duty, and those who are participating 
in the current Antarctic polar expedition. It is not facing the facts of life 
to state arbitrarily that one group of personnel after fulfilling their mission 
is entitled to benefits while another is not deserving, particularly when these 
benefits not only increase our Nation’s real wealth, but strengthen our country’s 
critical defense position in the cold war, as well. 

We continually hear from every walk of life statements of support for 
programs to accelerate our country’s educational development. But for the 
most part, we have been long on words and short on action. In this instance, 
the Bureau of the Budget has stated that this legislation would not be in 
accord with the President’s program. Obviously, administration officials are 
taking the short sighted view, thinking only in terms of the immediate outlay 
and disregarding the investment in the future which such a program envisions. 

For example, the Veterans’ Administration, according to my understanding, 
has estimated that by 1970 participants in the World War II GI educational 
bill will have paid back the entire $14.5 billion cost of the program in extra 
income taxes resulting from increased incomes because of their educational 
advantage. This proposal, Mr. Chairman, is a self-liquidating project. 

Here we have an investment—a worthwhile and necessary investment in the 
human resources of America. This is an investment which will pay off not 
only through higher income tax receipts, but also in terms of more engineers, 
lawyers, college professors, doctors, mechanics, and other professions urgently 
needed now in our complex technical society and more urgently needed for the 
future. 

For the basic interest of our Nation’s development, I respectfully urge favor- 
able action on this legislation. Our country will not progress sufficiently to 
meet the challenges which confront us unless we act now to invest in this 
wealth-producing and self-liquidating program to strengthen our country not 
only for our selfish internal welfare, but also to meet our responsibility as the 
leader of the free world. 
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Mr. Hairy. We will now hear from the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON, CLEVELAND M.-BAILEY, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE THIRD 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Bamey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to submit this statement in support of the 
legislation to extend readjustment assistance to veterans of post- 
Korean service. Permit me, first of all, to congratulate you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your excellent leadership and work in legislation to 
provide education and training assistance to veterans. 

The major benefits, as I see them, that would accrue from the 
prompt passage of the legislation here under consideration would be 
the following: 

(a) Discharge of the debt on the part of the Government owing 
to ex-servicemen by reason of their service in defense of the Nation. 

(6) Gainful occupations for thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
can ex-servicemen, presently unable to find profitable employment. 

(c) Restoring the confidence of ex-servicemen in their Govern- 
ment’s wish to see them have an opportunity to live as normal Ameri- 
cans, given a chance to better their basic background to meet the 
demands of this cold war period of uncertainty. 

Since the individuals who will benefit from this legislation are our 
first line of reserve, their improved training would be an added asset 
in the overall defense of our country. 

As a former educator and as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
General Education in the House of Representatives, I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of legislative measures which will increase 
the educational level of our Nation. The National Defense Education 
Act, of 1958 was a step in the right direction, but it is far from broad 
enough to provide adequate opportunities for the educational advance- 
ment of our young people. 

The importance of the GI bill to our country can easily be appre- 
ciated when we realize that this education program produced 440,000 
engineers, 238,000 teachers, 168,000 doctors and dentists, 112,000 
scientists, 105,000 lawyers, and 93,000 social scientists and economists. 
In my own State of West Virginia, the GI program in the past 15 
years has provided education or training to 98,275 veterans. Thou- 
sands of West Virginia veterans, who otherwise might not have had 
the opportunity, have been enabled to enter State colleges or to com- 
plete specialized training in various fields of education or training. 
Their capabilities have been increased, their ambitions heightened, 
and their potential as productive, constructive citizens has been 
expanded. Under the GI program, education and training in West 
Virginia has produced 7,000 engineers; 5,000 liberal arts graduates; 
4,000 teachers; 1,700 doctors, dentists, and nurses; 1,250 scientists; 
1,350 metal workers: 1,200 lawyers; 650 clergymen. 

It is well recognized that the cost of GI benefits has proven one of 
the most profitable investments our Government has ever made. As a 
matter of fact, the enhanced skills and increased earning capacity 
of the 7,800,000 World War II veterans who took advantage of the 
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GI bill will result in our Government’s receiving back in taxes, in the 
not too distant future, more money than the training has cost. 

As one of the authors of the National Defense Education Act, I 
would like to call to your attention that, as an inducement in meeting 
the situation you are trying to meet in this legislation, we included 
under the loan program a provision freezing the loan of a student who 
is attending college under a loan and interrupts his education by 
entering the service. In this connection, the act provides that the 3 
percent interest rate on the loan shall not accrue for a period, not to 
exceed 3 years, during which the borrower is a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as our overall effort in providing educational 
opportunities for young people is lacking, I do not see how we can 
conscionably abandon the GI bill which has proven so very important 
to our national defense. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Ken Hechler, Representative 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. Hecuter. Thank you, Mr. Haley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KEN HECHLER, REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE FOURTH DIS- 
TRICT OF THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Hecuier. As a veteran and former college teacher, I respect- 
fully urge this committee to act favorably on S. 1138, the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, which already has been ap- 
proved by our colleagues in the Senate. 

This act, in addition to providing vocational rehabilitation for 
veterans with service-connected disabilities and loans for the purchase 
of homes and farms, would extend GI education and training benefits 
to cold war veterans. Sputnik dramatized the tremendous needs of 
our educational system. Extending the GI bill to our post-Korean 
veterans would make a significant contribution to these needs in at 
least two ways: 

By enabling thousands of veterans to obtain a college education 
and graduate training which they otherwise couldn’t afford. 

By raising the academic standards of our universities and 
colleges as did the influx of the mature, hard-working World 
War I] and Korean veterans. 

A Veterans’ Administration survey of post-Korean veterans re- 
vealed the tremendous need for the extension of education and train- 
ing benefits. An astounding 45 percent of these veterans hadn’t even 
completed high school. Only 12 percent had completed 4 or more 
years of college. 

And studies at several universities reveal that veterans make bet- 
ter scholastic records than do nonveterans—apparently because of 
their greater maturity and the seriousness with which they approach 
their studies. 

Let’s look at the significant contribution GI education programs 
have made to my State of West Virginia. Since 1945, more than 
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98,000 West Virginia veterans have received education and training 
under such programs. The total cost to the Federal Government has 
been more than $150 million. 

Beneath the surface of such quantities lies the quality that only 
education can contribute to the strengthening of our society. The 
World War II and Korean GI bill programs raised the educational 
level of West Virginia veterans to more than 4 years of high school. 

And these programs have helped relieve critical shortages of trained 
personnel which would plague our Nation’s growth even more today 
if the GI bill hadn't been available to millions of veterans. With 
their educational benefits, West Virginia veterans have become engi- 
neers, 7,000; teachers, 4,000; doctors, dentists, and nurses, 1,700; and 
scientists, 1,250. 

There are also urgent moral reasons why I favor the enactment 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959. The present 
draft law unfairly discriminates against the minority of our youth 
who are subjected to the hardships of cold war service. Others are 
exempt or deferred from military service, in many cases for valid 
reasons. But the fact remains that a minority of our youth are 
required to shoulder the burden of military service. 

Traditional American insistence on fair play demands that Congress 
enact this legislation, which partly would compensate those youths 
who do enter military service for the sacrifices they make in serving 
their country. 

The cost of these benefits for cold war veterans will be an invest- 
ment when viewed in terms of their longrun contribution to our 
society. The college-educated veterans would contribute far more— 
both in professional service and in higher income taxes—than the 
cost of this program. 

For example, World War II veterans are paying an extra billion 
dollars a year in income taxes to Uncle Sam as a direct result of the 
training made possible by the GI bill. At this rate, veterans educated 
under this program will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of their 
educational benefits within the next decade. 

For these reasons, I strongly favor the enactment of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1959, which modifies our traditional 
programs of veterans’ benefits to serve the unique needs of our cold- 
war veterans. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you Mr. Hechler. 

At this point we will insert into the record the following material, as 
identified. 

Newspaper article, “The Plan Never Was Entirely Sound,” March 
5, 1960, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 

Letter, Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky., March 3, 1960, to 
the Honorable Olin Teague ; 

Letter, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., March 3, 1960, to 
the Honorable Olin Teague ; 

Letter, Lakeview Public Schools, St. Clair Shores, Mich., March 1, 
1960, to the chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Committee; 

Resolution passed by district 9, department of Michigan Ladies 
Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
February 28, 1960. 
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{From Grand Rapids, Mich., Mar. 5, 1960] 
THE PLAN NEVER WAS ENTIRELY SOUND 


Numerous voices have been raised in favor of granting educational benefits to 
members of the Armed Forces serving between January 31, 1955 (when the old 
GI bill expired) and January 1, 1963. Testifying before the House Veterans’ 
Committee in favor of a new bill, Robert W. Sneden, president of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools and of Davenport Institute in Grand 
Rapids, argued that it is only fair that peacetime veterans be given the same 
educational opportunities provided wartime veterans, only a few of whom, he 
contends, ever actually were shot at. 

We should not dispute the point that many World War II veterans who did 
receive educational benefits were in great peril of their lives. But we still can’t 
accept Sneden’s argument, and for the reason that we never have regarded the 
GI bill of rights, so far as it involved educational benefits, a wholly sound 
measure. 

It granted to certain members of the Armed Forces a chance to go to school 
free, while receiving subsistence at the same time, regardless of their ability to 
profit from the experience. Several million veterans, many of whom did face 
gunfire, did not have a similar opportunity because they were too old, or already 
had completed their schooling or could not afford to stay away from their old 
jobs for an additional 4 years or more. 

The original GI bill therefore never was fair in this respect. The one obvious 
thing it did accomplish was to cram our schools, colleges and universities with 
students and compel vast expenditures for new buildings. We don’t believe this 
was an unmitigated blessing. Nor do we think it would be wise to add further to 
the burden of our educational institutions by reviewing GI educational benefits. 
We are firmly opposed to all bonuses for military service, either in the form of 
built-in benefits or postservice cash payments, on the general premise that for 
as far as we can see into the future military service will be part of the experience 
of the great majority of young, able-bodied Americans. Anything they get in the 
way of bonuses and benefits they will have to pay back, with interest and 
overhead. 


VILLA MADONNIA COLLEGE, 
Covington, Ky., March 3, 1960. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSM4 N TEAGUE: I would like to express support of Senate bill 1138 
passed by the Senate in the 1 session of the 86th Congress which is now under 
consideration in your committee. 

As one of the institutions dealing directly with the young men who have profited 
from educational benefits extended to servicemen, I would like to report that this 
has been of enormous assistance to the young men. 

On of the major hardships of compulsory military service is the interruption 
of life training and plans of the young men. This is true when we are in war 
or during a period of peace. I believe that if we feel that men who have borne 
arms for the country in times of war should receive some educational benefits, 
we should likewise extend these to those who have been prepared to make the 
same sacrifice and who have likewise abandoned their homes and other interests 
to serve their country. 

It is my hope that you and your committee will give favorable hearing to the 
bill and that you will lead its support in the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Joun F. Murpny, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 
Redlands, Calif., March 3, 1960. 
Hon. EF. TEAGUE, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: My attention has been called to Senate bill 1138 concerning extension 
of veteran’s Federal benefits. I know many bills are being introduced to find ways 
and means for the Federal Government to contribute to the support of institutions 
of higher education. From my experience, I would prefer Federal support for 
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student scholarships, fees, and other expenses, rather than direct subsidies for 
faculty salaries, buildings, and other educational needs. 

We appreciate your leadership and know that through your wisdom you will 
help develop this bill so that it has maximum usefulness to individuals and edu- 
cational institutions. I understand the bill provides for assistance to above- 
average students. I would like to suggest that this be eliminated and that the 
bill be so worded that any student, regularly admitted to a bona fide college 
program in a accredited institution, be permitted to participate if he can maintain 
the average required of the institution for graduation. If we are going to help 
students on the basis of participation in the armed services, I would not like to 
disqualify any of the able people of recognized merit and ability because they are 
a few grade points below an average. 

All students in college are selected and should be considered above average if 
they can maintain grades sufficient for graduation and should be entitled to 
Federal benetits. This is simply my opinion, but I am sure it is shared with many 
in responsible administrative positions in our colleges and universities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce H. ArMacost, President. 


LAKEVIEW PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
St. Clair Shores, Mich., March 1, 1960. 
CHAIRMAN, HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I urge you to throw your full support behind the bill now before 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Coismittee which will extend educational benefits 
to veterans who have served in the Armed Forces during peacetime. 

The men now serving our country will have readjustment problems similar to 
those of returning veterans of World War II and Korea. They deserve the 
GI bill as much as their “brothers.” 

The GI bill of rights was the most outstanding example of Federal aid to edu- 
eation ever passed. I feel that similar legislation should be passed—but on a 
permanent basis. Our country would progress in many ways if our young men 
had a chance to earn their education—and not have it given to them by their 
parents or Government. 

I would never have had the opportunity to obtain my university degrees without 
the aid of the Korean GI bill (Public Law 550). I hope similar opportunity will 
be available to future generations of American soldiers. 

Sincerely, 
Patrick J. JOHNSON, 
Principal, Lakewood Elementary School. 


District 9, DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN LADIES AUXILIARY 
TO THE VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Saginaw, Mich., February 28, 1960. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY FEBRUARY 28, 1960 


Whereas auxiliaries to the Veterans of Foreign Wars are interested in 
veterans and their dependents ; and 

Whereas veterans are all those who served their country and were honorably 
discharged, whether during a shooting war, a cold war, or during a peacetime 
military draft; and 

Whereas Congress has discontinued a policy of educational benefits to those 
servicemen who served after January 31, 1955; and 

Whereas recruiting officers of the Armed Forces urge and encourage young men 
to enlist soon after graduation from high school, which defers their opportunity 
for a higher education ; and 

Whereas a large percentage of youth (after discharge from service) do not 
avail themselves of a college education unless they have the moral and financial 
support such as bill 8.1138 will provide; and 

Whereas military service is compulsory as in past years, yet only 48 percent of 
the draft-age youths are now serving their country, while 52 percent have been 
deferred or exempted, proving that there is a need for correcting the inequities 
under the draft law ; and 
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Whereas youths entering military service immediately on graduation have had 
no higher education during their 2, 3, or 4 years of service (Army, Navy, Air 
Force, respectively), while those deferred or exempt from military service have 
had the opportunity to spend that time in college or university; and 

Whereas those who left school after graduation to serve their country 
now have no job awaiting them, while those deferred or exempt may have a 
job priority accumulated during that time; and 

Whereas the amount spent by our Government prior to 1955 for educational 
provisions has paid dividends, when we measure the results by the specialists 
it provided this Nation ; and 

Whereas it is not the intent of the American people to let down the men and 
women who serve their country in time of peace or war; and 

Whereas our Armed Forces of today are called, and stand ready to be called, 
to the troubled parts of the world ; and 

Whereas the Senate has already approved a similar bill providing educational 
scholarships and other benefits for peacetime veterans: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 24 auxiliaries of the Ninth District, Department of 
Michigan, Ladies Auxiliary to Veterans of Foreign Wars, go on record as sup- 
porting bill S. 1138, which is a peacetime education bill for veterans who have 
entered service since January 31, 1955; and be it also 

Resolved, That our Congressmen of the House of Representatives be requested 
to consider favorably S. 1138. 

Submitted to district meeting, February 28, 1960. 

By GERALDINE PALMER, 
Edmore, Legislative Chairman. 

VERONICA METZGER, 
Saginaw, District President. 

Passed unanimously by 84 members in attendance at a meeting at St. Johns, 
Mich., of the Ninth District, Department of Michigan, Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, on Feb. 28, 1960. 

VERONICA METZGER, 
District 9 President. 

Mr. Hartey. The committee tomorrow will have before it the 
national commander of the AMVETS. The committee will convene, 
of course, at the normal time of 10 o’clock, 

This series of hearings will be continued on March 14. That 
completes the agenda of the committee set up for this morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:38 a.m., Wednesday, March 9, 1960, the com- 
mittee was adjourned. ) 
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ING THE ARMED SERVICES AFTER JANUARY 31, 1955 


MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1960 


Houst or 
CoMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 356, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. James A. Haley, acting chairman, 
presiding. 

Mr. Hatey. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Wright Patman, 
distinguished Congressman from Texas and a fine friend of the vet- 
erans for many years, and a very able and outstanding Member of 
this or any other Congress in which I served. We are very glad to 
have you with us, 


STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Parman. Thank you, sir. I appreciate those kind words. 

Mr. Harey. Lreally mean it, Mr. Patman, because you have really 
been a true friend of the veterans for many, many years. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
it is a great pleasure, high honor, and privilege for me to appear 
before you this morning in support of the GI bill for cold war 
veterans. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the first service I had in Congress 
when I came here 31 years ago was as a member of this very important 
committee. I served on this committee for a number of years. 

I was chairman of the Hospitalization and Guardianship Com- 
mittee and I well recall that, while I served as chairman of that com- 
inittee, in that particular Congress, Mrs. Rogers served as the ranking 
minority member. That was the second Congress of Mr. Hoover's 
administration and we had some important investigations; we intro- 
duced many bills and by reason of the introduction of those bills, laws 
were written concerning guardianships and I don’t think it has ever 
been necessary to improve on them. 

We are very proud of them. I spent most of my time in my first 
few years of service in the Congress with this committee and I am 
very proud of it. Of the committees of Congress, it is one of the most 
important. 
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Mr. Hatey. Your work still remains to be seen in many of the laws. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you, sir. 

Those veterans are the forgotten men in our defense program. 
While others are taken care of in a proper, generous way, the cold 
war veterans are trapped. Mr. Chairman, I feel that morale in the 
armed services is very important. I know every member of this com- 
mittee agrees with me on that and I just wonder if we can expect the 
highest type of service, and the best morale among our servicemen 
who enter the services under the conditions of Selective Service with 
the feeling that they are not appreciated to the extent that they are not 
getting the benefits that other servicemen received before them. So I 
feel that the question of morale enters into this bill, too. 

My bill, H.R. 5319, a companion bill to S. 1138 as originally intro- 
duced, is under study by this committee along with other bills to estab- 
lish a GI bill for cold war veterans. My appearance here this morning, 
however, is on behalf of the cold war veterans themselves and on behalf 
of the basic principle involved rather than in connection with specific 
details of a particular bill. In fact, my request is, Mr. Chairman, that 
you take up Senator Yarborough’s bill. It has already passed the 
Senate and I think it would be in the interest of expediting the legisla- 
tion to consider his bill and get it passed in the House rather than to 
act on a House bill. I would recommend that his bill be considered 
for that reason. 

Furthermore, Senator Yarborough has done more work on this, I 
think, than any other Member of Congress and I think he would be en- 
titled to have his bill considered; at least, it would be my preference 
that it would be. 

The post-Korean veterans population stood at 687,000 on December 
31,1958. By July 1, 1963, the termination date on eligibility under the 

vending legislation, almost 414 million post-Korean veterans will have 

een separated from the Military Establishment. Texas citizens ac- 
count for approximately 213,000 of this total. But I am not appearing 
here just for them, because young men and their families from every 
State in the Union have a vital stake in this legislation. 

Although the veterans’ readjustment rights were cut off by Presi- 
dential order on January 31, 1955, the compulsory draft law is still in 
effect—causing thousands of young men to give 2 or more years of 
their lives to the performance of active military duty. 

Because the draft law is in effect, and because these young people are 
forced to perform national service for all, directly or indirectly by that 
law, we should provide a program of educational and other readjust- 
ment assistance for those who do serve. 

Today’s draft does not work like the hot war draft. Almost every- 
body goes into military service during the hot war. But under the 
present draft, only about 45 percent of the draft-age youth perform a 
substantial tour of military duty. 

Furthermore, today’s draft does not take fathers or men over 26 
years of age. It does not take college students; either undergraduate 
or graduate work in college entitles a student to draft deferment. 


SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


All of these conditions have combined to create a most inequitable 
situation, wherein the minority who are required to serve have been rel- 
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egated from an economic standpoint to the status of second-class citi- 
zens. This has been brought about because of the fact that the 
compulsory draft law, in many respects, has more vicious application 
denne a period of relative peace than during a period of armed 
contiict. 

Frequently we overlook the fact that an unsatisfied military obliga- 
tion is a black mark on the application form of young men seeking work 
in today’s labor market. In time of war, there are labor shortages, 
and employers take all the men they can get. The fact that a partic- 
ular man might still be subject to the draft does not deter the employer 
from hiring him and getting whatever length of service he has to offer. 

Today, however, and for several years, in fact, the existence of 
a rather plentiful labor supply makes the unsatisfied military obliga- 
tion a matter of crucial importance. Employers generally are not 
willing to invest time and money in training men who might be 
taken away at any time by the draft law. As a consequence, the 
draft-age youth, not having prior work experience, and therefore 
no entitlement to unemployment compensation, is forced to enter 
the military service; he becomes a captive for all practical purposes. 

The net result is that one of the most valuable parts of the free 
enterprise system has been destroyed for the draft-age youth. It 
is no longer possible for a young man, just out of high school, to 
work for a year or two, save money, and then go to college or enter 
2 vocational school to learn a trade. This traditional way of getting 
poo beyond the high school level, although used by thousands 

upon thousands of our best citizens in the past, is being denied 
the present generation of young people, causing them untold harm 
as individuals, as well as serious future damage to our economy 
as a whole. 

The fact that this fine tradition has been destroyed is evidenced 
by the fact that young men just out of high school, that is, from 
17 to 181% years of age, constitute about half or all first-time enlist- 
ments each year. In 1958, for example, there were approximately 
1,200,000 young men entering the age group 17 to 181%. Of this 
number, approximately 250,000—nearly one-fourth of the total— 
voluntarily entered military service. The plain fact of the matter is 
that they had no choice but to enter service for by and large they 
could not find productive employment because of the compulsory 
draft law. 

When they come out of service, they find that their economic 
handicap has not weakened its grip and that the mere act of volun- 
tavily entering service did not minimize the adverse, long-range effects 
of losing time from civil life. They find instead that during their 
military service they dropped further and further behind their con- 
temporaries who stayed behind in civilian life pursuing educational 
goals, or enjoying other advantages of civil life. Many young men 
in their age group got married and because fathers, thus excusing 
them from the draft forever, and also enabling them to find work with 
employers who knew that the draft obligation, being eliminated by 
the fatherhood status, would not cause a turnover in personnel. 

These inequities are still further aggravated by the Reserve obli- 
gation which the Government has imposed on all men who entered 
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service after August 9, 1955. Because of the reserve obligation, 
which of course is in sharp contrast with the traditional military 
obligation ending immediately upon discharge from active duty, 
the cold war veterans must attend drills and engage in other military 
activities after return to civil life, while their civilian contemporaries, 
who never did serve, have full freedom to use all their time toward 
advancement in their chosen civilian careers. 

Thus, the Active Reserve obligation impedes the cold war veterans’ 
full participation in civil life, again subjecting them to unfair com- 
petition from their contemporaries who remain in civil life from 
the very beginning. 


In short, then, the cold war veteran who must sacrifice 2 years or 


more of his life for the military protection of all, is damaged just 
as much as the man whose time was taken during a period of war 
or armed conflict. In a free enterprise system, such as ours, the 
practical effect of the draft law is that one man is held back from 
pursuit of a civilian career, while his competitor who does not go 
to service speeds ahead toward winning the fruits of our free 
economy. 
STUDENT LOANS INADEQUATE 


It has been alleged in these hearings that the student loan program 
of the National Defense Education Act adequately serves the edu- 
cational needs of the cold war veterans and in consequence that the 
cold war GI bill is not necessary. This simply is not true. The 
briefest analysis of the student loan program will show beyond any 
doubt that the student loan program does not help the cold war 
veterans and that it has probably been raised in these hearings to 
conceal the vital need for this legislation. 

First, we should remember that generally a person must be actually 
enrolled in college before he can qualify for an NDEA student loan. 
Obviously, therefore, the potential recipient of the loan must find 
from some source the basic tuition and enrollment fees needed to get 
into college, before he is even in a position to apply for a loan. This 
means that the student must find from $500 to $1,000 before the 
NDEA loan is of any help to him. Such sums of money are not 
likely to be available to the cold war veteran who generally is in 
the lower three pay grades, where the pay scales are inadequate to 
permit savings of this kind, and who, as you know, does not receive 
any mustering out pay upon separation from service. 

So at the very outset we find the cold war veteran seriously handi- 
capped under the student loan program, in that he must find a fairly 
large financial stake before he can even apply for the loan. 

Additionally, it is not realistic to expect very many of these return- 
ing servicemen to obligate themselves for educational loans. When 
these men come out of service, with no mustering out pay and very 
little money in their pockets, they will not be in a position to obtain 
a loan of from $1,000 to $5,000 to further their education. Men with 
business experience, and more general knowledge of the ways of the 
world, might see why these young men should make an educational 
loan despite their depressed economic circumstances. However, these 
young men do not have that kind of experience, and most of them 
will regard the loan as foolhardy and too risky to undertake. 
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Moreover, the student loans are available only for college training, 
and preferred here only for limited types of training deemed related 
to the national defense. It does not help the below college student 
who wishes to learn a trade, accounting, er to take on the farm training. 

And, of course, as the committee knows, about 50 percent of these 
veterans will need training other than college training. Many of 
them have not even completed high school, according to a VA’ sur- 
vey of May 29, 1959. Nor do they have technical or vocational 
training. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and add certain information in tables A and B, which are attached 


to my statement. 


Mr. Hater. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The exhibits referred to follow :) 
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EXHIBIT B 
May 28, 1959. 
To: Hon. Ralph Yarborough. 
From : Education and Public Welfare Division. 
Subject: Actual value of the S. 1138 educational subsistence allowances as com- 
pared to similar allowances for Korean veterans. 

By considering the data contained in exhibit A, dated May 4, 1959, in con- 
junction with the Consumer Price Index below, it is possible to estimate the 
actual value of the 8. 1188 allowances for post-Korean veterans as compared to 
similar allowances previously provided Korean veterans. 

Between the years 1952 and 1958 the Consumer Price Index has increased 10 
points, which represents a 9-percent increase since the enactment of Public Law 
550 in 1952. 

Consumer Price Index, all items 


[1947-49=100] 
Annual average: 


The data in exhibit A shows that average tuition charges and fees increased 
radically from 1950 to 1959. Between 1950 and 1959 the average tuition in 
publicly and privately controlled institutions of higher education increased 
71 percent. The student who would have paid $249 for tuition in the academic 
year 1949-50 was required to pay an average of $427 for the same course in 
1958-59, an increase of $178. In 1954-55 this student would have paid $305 
or $56 more than in 1950; in 1957-58 he would have paid $388 which represents 
a $139 increase over the 1950 tuition charges. 

From these facts, it is clear that the S. 1138 allowances are worth considerably 
less today in actual value than they would have been in prior years. 

Moreover, the cost of living has increased 9 percent from 1952 to 1959. 

If the tuition factor is separated from the subsistence factor and appro- 
priately evaluated by the data in exhibit A and the Consumer Price Index, the 
lesser value of the S. 1138 allowances becomes even more striking. 

The average monthly tuition payments, book allowances, and monthly sub- 
sistence payments made to an unmarried World War II veteran under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 were estimated to be: 


Although these figures were used in developing the basic allowances for the 
Korean veterans educational program, the final monthly allowance established 
by Public Law 550 for an unmarried Korean veteran was $110—$3 less.’ 

Applying the 71-percent increase in tuition charges, and assuming an allo- 
eation of $35 for tuition fees, an additional $24.85 must be added if the stand- 
ard set in 1952 is to be maintained. Furthermore, $6.75 must be added to 
compensate for the 9-percent increase in the cost of living. To approximate 
today the 1952 dollar value of the $110 allowance paid unmarried Korean 
veterans attending school under Public Law 550, the allowance should total 
$141.60. 

The unmarried post-Korean veteran attending school under 8. 1138 would 
receive a total educational subsistence allowance of $110 a month, exactly the 
same amount received by a Korean veteran in 1952. Of the $990 allowed a 
Korean veteran for a 9-month school year in 1952, between $250 and $360 
would have been paid in average annual tuition. In 1959, the post-Korean 
veteran will have to pay an average of $427. From the standpoint of actual 
outlay the average fixed charges for tuition and fees would exceed 43 percent of 
the post-Korean veteran’s educational allowance; in 1952 it amounted to only 
28 percent of the Korean veteran’s allowance. 

The differential in actual value may be illustrated by another method. By 
combining the aforementioned factors it is estimated that the $110 allowance 


1 Derived from House hearings on proposed veterans legislation (1952) and consultations. 
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provided by 8S. 1188 for an unmarried post-Korean veteran attending school 


would be worth only $78.40 relative to the 1952 
situated Korean veteran. 
SUMMARY 


Three main conclusions emerge : 


allowance for a similarly 


(1) Should Congress desire to provide educational allowances for post- 
Korean veterans equal in value to those previously afforded Korean veterans, 
such allowances would have to be in the order of magnitude indicated below: 


Number of dependents 


Korean 
veterans 
monthly 

allowance 


Amount 
needed to 
equal Korean 
allowance in 
actual value 


$141. 60 
168. 85 
196. 10 


(2) Should Congress provide a post-Korean veteran allowance identical to the 
Korean veterans allowance, the differential in actual value would be as indicated 


below : 
Korean Present 
Number of dependents veterans value of al- | Differential 
monthly lowance in 
allowance 1952 dollars 


(3) The proportion of the S. 1138 educational allowance which would have to 
be expended by an unmarried post-Korean veteran for tuition and fees today, as 
compared to the proportion of an identical allowance expended in 1952 is indi- 
cated below: 


| 
| Total Average Proportion 
| allowance tuition for | of allowance 
| for school school required for 
year year tuition 
School year: | A Percent 


HELEN A. MILLER. 
[Submitted by the Veterans’ Administration] 


May 29, 1959. 

Subject: Characteristics of post-Korean conflict ex-service men and women. 

1. The following estimates are based on our 1 percent sample of Armed Forces 
separations and relate to characteristics of the estimated 687,000 men and women 
who had entered the Armed Forces for the first time after January 31, 1955, and 
had returned to civil life by December 31, 1958. 

(a) Sex and race: 
(1) Ninety-eizht percent are male; 2 percent are female. 
(2) Eighty-seven percent are white; 13 percent are nonwhite. 
Age: 
(1) As of December 31, 1958, their average (mean) age was 23 years; 
their medium age was 22.2 years. At the time of their separation from the 
Armed Forces, their average age had been 22 years; their medium age had 
been 21.2 years. 


(b) 


| 
None $110 
} 
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(2) When they returned to civil life, 80 percent were between the ages 
of 19 and 25 years. Only 9 percent were over age 25 at time of separation ; 
11 percent were under age 19. 

(c) Service record: ‘ 

(1) The percentage of these separations from all the Armed Forces 

that occurred annually were as follows : 


Percent 


(2) Five percent had been commissioned officers in the Armed Forces. 
(d) Marital status: 

(1) At the time of separation, 72 percent of the men were single, 27 
percent were married, and 1 percent were widowed or divorced ; 42 percent 
of the women were single, 55 percent were married, and 8 percent were 
widowed or divorced. 

(2) Fewer than 5 percent of those under 19 years of age were married ; 
60 percent of those aged 26 to 29 were married, and more than 75 percent of 
those over 30 years of age were married. 

(e) Educational status: 

(1) At the time of their separation from the Armed Forces, 6 percent had 
not completed elementary school; 10 percent had completed elementary 
school, but had no further schooling; 29 percent had some high school edu- 
eation, but had not graduated; 35 percent had graduated from high school, 
but had no college training; 8 percent had complete 1, 2, or 3 years of college 
work ; 12 percent had completed 4 or more years of college. 

(2) Only 16 percent of those under 19 years of age had completed high 
school, and 24 percent of this age group had no high school education at all. 

(f) Length of service: 

(1) Forty-four percent had entered the Armed Forces in 1955, and the 
majority separated after having served 18 months or more. 

(2) Only 5 percent had entered service during 1958—they had been sepa- 
rated by the end of the year mainly for physical disability, hardship, or 
unsuitability. 

(3) Of those peacetime ex-servicemen under 19 years of age, 54 percent 
served only 6 months or less, and 12 percent served 18 months or more. 

(4) These ex-servicemen served an average (mean) of 20 months in the 
Armed Forces; 10 percent served less than 3 months; 20 percent served from 
6+ to 17 months; 25 percent served from 18 to 23 months; 25 percent served 
24 months; 10 percent served from 25 to 35 months; and 10 percent served 
36 months or more. 

The percentage who served 36 months or more will increase gradually over 
the next few years, as peacetime servicemen completing 3- and 4-year enlist- 
ments return to civil life. The average length of service also will gradu- 
ally increase. It is estimated the average length of service of all peacetime 
separations by June 30, 1959, will be 22 months, and by June 30, 1960, will 
be about 25 months. 

2. More detailed information is contained in the tables attached. 
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Age at time of separation, by color and sew, of post-Korean ex-service men and 
women who returned to civil life through Dec. 31, 1958 


Total Male Female 
Age at separation ; 
Total | White | Non- | Total | White | Non- | Total | White | Non- 
white white white 
Percent| Percent) Percent| Percent) Percent) Percent) Percent| Percent| Percent 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
10 years. 11.2 11.3 11.1 11.4 
23.6 22.7 29.7 23.1 
36.1 35. 8 37.6 36. 2 
20.0 20.9 13.8 20.3 
30 years and 2.2 2.3 2.2 
Average (mean) age. 


1 No service before Feb. 1, 1955, and separated by Dec. 31, 1958. 


Branch of service and officer-enlisted status of men and women’ separated 
through Dec. 31, 1958 


[Percent] 
Branch of service Total Officer Enlisted 
61.6 3.8 96, 2 
1 No service before Feb. 1, 1955. 
Post-KorEAN ConFiict,’ Ex-Servic—E Men AND WOMEN 
Marital status at time of separation, by sex and age 
[Percent] 
Marital status Total Male Female 
Male Female 
tribution 

Total Single | Married | Total Single | Married 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
11.2 11.4 15.1 5.9 9.4 3.4 
23. 6 23.1 27.5 11.9 46. 1 34.4 54.8 
|, 36.1 36. 2 37.3 33. 5 29.6 37.5 23.8 
ee 20.0 20.3 15.5 32.5 7.2 7.8 6.0 
6.9 6.8 14.6 8.6 9.4 8.3 
30 years and over...-.....-.-.---- 2.2 2.2 ms 5.8 2.6 1.6 3.6 


1 No service before Feb. 1, 1955. 
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{Percent} 
Elementary school High school College 
1 to7 years 8 years 1 to3 years 4 years 1 to 3 years |Over 4 years 
6 10 29 35 8 12 
Undlet 10: 7 17 60 16 Q) 0 
19 to 20 years_. i 5 12 41 40 2 (4) 
21 to 23 years... 2 7 8 22 44 13 6 
24 to 25 years... e 4 6 14 29 13 34 
26 to 29 years... ee 9 8 15 21 8 39 
30 years and over...-......... 5 12 34 25 17 
) Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
Length of service as related to date of entry into the Armed Forces 
[Percent] 
Length of service of those who entered Armed Forces during | Percent of 
period specified ex-service- 
men who 
Date of entry entered 
0to5 6 to 17 18 to 24 Over 24 during 
Total months months months months period 
specified 
Ali 100 15 15 50 20 100 
Februmry to dune 1085... 9 43 44 19 
July te Devetiber 1908..........]-...-....5.. 6 7 54 33 25 
January to June 1956..........|--------.--- 9 15 65 ll 19 
JUS Go 7 17 74 2 20 
July to December 64 4 
Length of service as related to age at time of separation 
[Percent] 
Length of service 
Age at separation 
0 to 5 6 to 17 18 to 24 Over 24 
months months months months 
54 34 11 1 
7 12 62 19 


Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, the VA survey from which I have 
quoted provides a great deal of relevant information concerning the 
educational and other characteristics of the cold war veteran, and I 
request permission to have it included in the record at the end of my 


remarks. 


Every projection on our economic growth over the next decade shows 
that we will require workmen of ever-increasing skills and educational 
attainments. Let us not, in effect, by denying these young men the 
benefits of this legislation, set them outside the main stream of Ameri- 
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can industrial progress, particularly since they have provided the na- 
tional security needed to nurture that progress. 

Because of these limitations and general inadequacies, the student 
loan program will not help the cold war veteran. As a matter of fact, 
the student loan program—because it helps the student take advantage 
of the student deferment policy of the draft law—has added another 
inequity to the already unfair situation of today’s veterans. This new 
inequity arises because every time the Federal Government puts up 
money for a college student loan, it is helping that individual stay in 
college and stay out of active military service. 

If the student becomes a father in his third or fourth year of college 
he manages to escape the draft altogether—all with the aid and abet- 
ment of the Federal Government. But fatherhood is not the only 
to do to escape the military obligation is to obtain a NDEA fellowship 
grant, which would enable him to continue in graduate work until age 
26, the maximum age on inductions under present operation of the 
draft. 

So I think we will find many situations under NDEA where a stu- 
dent gets a 4-year college degree on a Government Joan and then gets 
a graduate degree on a Government fellowship. And as an extra bonus 
gets a Government-sponsored escape from the draft. I am not com- 
plaining about these fortunate students but I am bringing them to your 
attention to disclose the need and justification for this bill. 

As if this were not enough favored treatment for civilians who have 
not performed military service and who, incidentally, are not required 
to perform military service or any other public service in exchange for 
these benefits, the National Defense Education Act has another valu- 
able benefit to confer upon the loan recipients. This benefit is in effect 
a direct grant of money amounting to as much as $2,500 in each indi- 
vidual case. The grant can be earned simply by teaching in a public 
school for a period of 5 years, because the student loan is canceled 
automatically at the rate of 10 percent of the loan for each year of 
teaching up to a limit of half of the loan. 

Now I am not contending that this cancellation feature was not a wise 
thing for the Congress to enact, because I believe it is in the national 
interest to encourage more qualified persons to enter teaching. I do 
believe, nonetheless, that paying out this $2,500 under the National De- 
fense Education Act without giving the cold war veteran any educa- 
tional help constitutes a gross inequity to the young veteran who has 
performed one of the highest types of national service. 


EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES ALREADY MODEST 


The educational allowances provided by the pending legislation 
are already set at modest figures, and are the barest minimum needed 
to cope with the educational problems of post-Korean veterans. In 
view of the fact that average tuition costs of college education have 
increased 71 percent during the last 9 years, it is thoroughly imprac- 
ticable to consider offering loans or otherwise offering less help than 
that proposed by the pending legislation. The fact is that the pro- 
posed allowances are already about 20 percent less, in terms of actual 
value, than an identical allowance provided in 1952. Furthermore, 
and again because of the high cost of education, the cold war veteran 
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will pay a much greater proportion of his educational allowance for 
tuition than was the case with similarly circumstanced veterans 
enrolled in school in 1952. The comparative percentages are these 
the cold war veteran will pay 43 percent of his educational allowance 
for tuition, as compared to only 28 percent paid by the Korean 
veteran in 1952. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts and proof on the high cost of tuition and 
increase in the cost of living are brought out rather sharply in exhibits 
A and B, which are attached to my statement and which I have 
receive permission to insert in the record. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING LEGISLATION 


The cold war GI bill will be a sound, self-liquidating investment. 
The training afforded veterans by the educational allowances will 
greatly raise their earning power and the resulting increase in their 
income tax payment will more than pay the cost of the program. 
This self-liquidating characteristic has been demonstrated by actual 
experience under the WWII and the Korean conflict GI bills, and 
we know that the same thing will happen under the cold war GI bill. 

Since the budget has already taken care of the Korean veterans 
program without difficulty, and since the Korean is now phasing out, 
there is every reason to conclude that the cost of the cold war legisla- 
tion will not upset the budget. The cold war veterans educational 
program eon more properly be regarded as a replacement item in 
the budget, for it will simply move into the place previously oe- 
cupied by the Korean program. 

Another favorable fact in regard to budget considerations, con- 
cerns the reallocation of moneys in the unemployment compensation 
program presently available to cold war veterans. The experience 
under the unemployment program for the last year showed that each 
veteran applying for the unemployment benefit averaged 8 weeks 
of benefits fora total Federal outlay of $66 mitlion. 

For fiscal year 1960, the Labor Department estimates that initial 
claims will approximate 260,000 for a total Federal outlay of S70 
million. Since almost all of the applicants for next year will be 
post-Korean veterans and since many of them can be expected to 
enroll in school under this legislation, it is certain that a good portion 
of the $70 million now allocated for unemployment compensation 
will actually be channeled into education of veterans. This, in my 
judgement, is not only a helpful fact in terms of the budget, but it 
is also a far, far better use of Federal funds to give a young man 
money for doing something, rather than money for doing nothing. 


TIME OF ESSENCE 


Finally, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should like 
to stress the need for early action of the cold war GI bill. Time is of 
the essence to the thousands of young men who are trying to make 
up the time lost in the military service. 

It is already too late for many of them to take advantage of the 
educational program, Marriage, children and other obligations have 
closed the door on their educational opportunities forever, Every 
day that passes, circumstances change and economic hardships grow 
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worse, causing large numbers of these young men, from all across 
the Nation, to march through that door of lost opportunity. We 
cannot reopen this door, but we can lock it from this side and open 
another door of opporunity for those men still able to take advan- 
tage of the program. 

I therefore urge you to give this legislation your most prompt, 
sympathetic consideration, so that a cold war GI bill may be favor- 
ably reported at a very early date and so that simple justice and 
equity may finally be afforded our cold war veterans. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one thing on cost that I would like 
to speak to briefly. 

Every time a bill affecting veterans and their dependents comes 
up, the item of cost becomes a paramount one with many people in 
official positions in this country. Naturally, we should consider the 
cost of anything, but may I invite your attention to the fact that 
World War I and World War II cost this country about $300 
billion, I mean in the form of a national debt. That is over and 
above what was paid by the taxpayers during the time the wars 
were going on. / fact, a large part of World War I was paid as 
the war progressed and only a small part of World War II, but the 
Korean war, I guess, is the only war im all of our history which was 
fought on a pay-as-you-go basis. It was paid for as we went along. 

But the national debt that we owe now is because of World Wars I 
and IT, 

Now the urge for men serving in both of those wars at a low wage, 
we will call it, was because other people were making sacrifices and 
they were considered as hot wars and that everybody should come in 
and do their part and should not think too much about wages or 
salaries or things like that. Secondly, we had the people who fur- 
nished the money. It takes two things to run a war, men and money— 
so the men were not getting too much. And the people who were 
furnishing the money, their interest rates were low, too, around 
2 or 214 percent; so oy felt that was a pretty good deal. The men 
going into the service were going in for wages that were only about 
a small percent of what they could have gotten on the outside, say in 
2 munitions plant, and the people who furnished the money received 
only a low rate of interest. 

That certainly looked like teamwork, men and money, the men not 
asking too much and the money not asking too much. 

But after the war is over, this national debt of ours becomes the 
biggest. business in America, not only in the way of refinancing but 
for speculation and even almost gambling on the rational debt, some 
parts of it, and it is becoming the biggest business in our Nation. 

Also, in the last several years we have been increasing the interest 
on this national debt nearly $1 billion a year. Now the same people 
who screamed to high heaven that the little cost that will be entailed 
here because of this bill, why are they not saying anything about 
this increase on the interest rate on the national debt that was caused 
by the two major wars, World War I and World War II? They 
are not saying anything about that. So in 1952, I think the veterans 
for all purposes, and their dependents, for service-connected compen- 
sation, for pensions, for hospitalization, for benefits to all dependents 
of all types and kinds, and for all pnrposes, the moneys paid to the 
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veterans was less than $5 billion. Now it has not exceeded that 
toany alarming extent up to now. 

But, during that time, let’s bring the national debt up to date. We 
are paying interest on the national debt, which in 1952 stood at just 
about the same amount as our veterans benefits in that year. Al- 
though I can see there is no logical relationship between the two, since 
it is always being mentioned, I will mention it here. The veterans 
were getting a little less than $5 billion and the interest on the national 
debt. was a little less than $5 billion, but since that time for every year 
the interest on the debt has gone up near $1 billion a year. Nobody 
says anything about that. 

You can have something happen here where our interest rate will 
go up to where it will cost the people $1 billion and nobody says a 
word, but if you offer a bill which costs only a few hundred million 
for the men who served, why that is a terrible thing. That is 
going to unbalance the budget, cause ruinous inflation and just ab- 
solutely destroy our country. So I think we ought to get these 
two things in perspective and look at them together and not just 
scream to high heaven every time we try to help these veterans who 
are actually the ones on the firing line and who are the ones protecting 
our country in time of peace and in time of war. Certainly these 
young men are making a sacrifice, and I just feel that honestly and 
sincerely they are not getting as good a deal as we have been giving 
the servicemen in the past and I believe that if we do not do this now, 
this question will be with us from here on out. It will be cheaper 
for the U.S. Government to handle this thing right, it will keep up 
morale in the services, and we can treat these veterans right and give 
them educational opportunities now. 

Besides that, you will make your country greater and stronger 
and better if you have an educated citizenship. Today with auto- 
mation and with electronics we have to have educated people and we 
are going to need them in our future works. Drudgery is almost 
a thing of the past now. We do not have drudgery as we used to 
have it. We are dispensing with drudgery. We have machines and 
pushbuttons and things like that. The boys have to have a pretty 
good education. They are going to draw more wages and better 
salaries, but they have to have more knowledge, more information, 
and that is what we ought to give these young men a chance to ob- 
tain for themeselves if they will work for it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, very much, Mr. Patman, for a very fine 
presentation. 

Are there any questions of any of the members ? 

Mr. Boyxrn. I just want to say that I think Congressman Patman 
has made a very wonderful statement, which he has always done in the 
past, and just how he keeps all of these facts and figures in his brain, 
I just do not know. He has a brilliant brain, all of gold and silver, too, 
and he is just a great American and he serves his district, State and’ 
Nation so wonderfully well. He isa great friend of mine and has been 
over a quarter of a century and it is going to be just that way as long as 
we live in this world. God bless you, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Any questions, Mr. Nix ? 
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Mr. Nix. Mr. Patman, it is reasonable to assume, is it not, that if this 
legislation or some similar legislation is not passed America will con- 
tinue to lose the benefits of the contribution of this class of people and I 
might say we have already lost it for a number of years, but we will 
continue to lose it, is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Parman. Yes, I agree with you, Congressman, and this question 
has to be settled sometime and it has to be settled right and we might 
just as well settle it how. 

It will be best for all concerned. 

Mr. Nix. Not only will the veterans receive a benefit but America 
will receive perhaps a greater benefit, would you not say so? 

Mr. Patrman. I thor oughly agree with you, Congressman. 

Mr. Nix. And this would supply a reservoir of possible educated 
people that would you not say we need very urgently ? 

Mr. Parman. We have to have them now. 

Under modern conditions, the boy or girl who does not have an edu- 
cation is at a great disadvantage and we are handicapping these young 
men at the most important time in their lives and we should make up 
for that. 

Mr. Nix. Not only that, sir, but this will be the elimination of an 
inequity. These people are ill-treated and the least the country can do 
is to remedy what has been done to these people. 

Mr. Parman. I could not agree with you more. 

Mr. Nrx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Haury. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Grorce. I would just like to ‘compliment my colleague upon his 
excellent statement and I also appreciate your mentioning Senator 
Yarborough. He did a great job in the Senate. He sent a wonderful 
bill over here for us. 

Mr. Parman. Yes, sir. And I think, in view of his activity, an in- 
terest in spearheading this crusade, I think it would be a fitting thing 
for this committee to report his bill out. I know what it is to spear head 
a national campaign. It is not at all easy. You have many problems 
and they are with you day and night and holidays and Sundays. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any more questions / 

Thank you again, Mr. Patman, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. We have with us another distinguished member of 
the House this morning, Congressman Wier of Minnesota, and I 
will ask him to come forward and introduce the next witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MALCOLM WILLEY, ACADEMIC VICE PRESI- 
DENT, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; AC- 
COMPANIED BY HON. ROY W. WIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
record, I am Congressman Roy W. Wier, Third District, Minnesota. 
and I might say that in the Third District of Minnesota, the district 
that I have been honored to represent here for 12 years, where the 
great institution of learning, the University of Minnesota, is located 
in my district, and I might say I do not live too far from the Uni- 
versity, and I was very happy and of course deem it a privilege to 
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have been on the same plane with one of the officials of that university 
coming here to testify this morning on behalf of favorable action 
on this veterans GI bill for education, so I consider it a great honor 
and a privilege to present to the committee here the vice president 
and academic administrator of the great State of Minnesota and a 
great university, who will speak to you of his experiences and the 
experiences of the univ ersity in dealing with this legislation over the 
years; so I am happy to present. to the committee Mr. Malcolm W illey, 
academic vice president of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much, Congressman, and, Dr, Willey, 
I might say that you have a very - able, a very progressive Congress- 
man in the gentleman who has just introduced you. The only dis- 
agreement that the gentleman and I have once in a while is that 
we fall out a little bit 1 upon color add. He does not like it but we have 
to have it down in Florida, but with the exception of that we get 
along very, very nicely and he is a very fine Representative and the 
people of ‘his congressional district should be very proud of him. 

Mr. Wier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Now, Dr. Willey, we are very glad to have you with 
us. You may proceed. 

Mr. Witiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
deeply honored that my own Representative should come in this morn- 
ing to introduce me to the members of the committee. We, of the 
U niversity of Minnesota, over the years have deeply appreciated the 
interest. of C ongressman Wier in bills of this character and related 
bills, so I do regard it as a special privilege to have been introduced 
by him. 

I am Malcolm M. Willey, vice president of academic administra 
tion of the University of Minnesota. I have central administrative 
responsibility for the programs involving veterans, as well as for the 
ROTC programs at the university. 

Accordingly, I have, over the years, had close contact with the 
various veterans bills, ‘and especially with the earlier Public Law 
°46, Public Law 550, and Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational 
Assistance Act of 1956). I believe my position gives me special 

qualifications for appraising the worth of these bills to the student, to 
‘he institution, and to the national welfare. 

I am appearing in support of S. 1138 which provides readjustment 
assistance for post-Korean veterans—the so-called peacetime GTI bill 
of rights. 

This bill has not been the subject of any formal action by the regents 
of the University of Minnesota or by the faculty but its provisions 
have been canvassed administratively and discussed with the university 
staff members who do have day-to- day contact with the students who 
have enjoyed the privileges and benefits of earlier veterans legislation, 
notably Public Law 346 and Public Law 550. Among these colleagues 
of mine there is, unanimously, a conviction that reenactment of the GI 
program would serve a useful purpose, and one that is in the best in- 
terests of the Nation and the student alike. I share this conviction for 
I am most conscious of the importance of trained manpower in this 
country, a point which Representative Nix referred to. 

Before continuing with my own statement I should like to read 
into this record, and call to your attention, an editorial that appeared 
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in the Minnesota Daily on February 25, 1960, with the heading *Edu- 

‘ational Aid for Veterans?” This, I w ould stress, represents the 
point of view and attitudes of students—and in the last analysis what 
they think and feel certainly has as much weight as the testimony of 
administrators like myself. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Should the educational benefits granted to wartime veterans be extended to the 
millions of young men who are required to serve in the peacetime Armed Forces? 

A bill which calls for educational benefits to be extended to veterans who serve 
between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 1963, has been introduced in the Senate 
and is now being considered by the House of Representatives 

The measure fills a definite need in our defense program, for compulsory 
military training has continued in peacetime, but GI benefits were discontinued 
after the Korean war. 

The main argument against the bill is that military service in peacetime should 
not be put on a par with wartime service. 

It is desirable that the distinction be maintained, but not to the extent that 
young men of college caliber may be deprived of higher education. 

The adoption of the legislation now under consideration would offset the 
distrubances in educational and career plans caused by military service. It 
would tend to increase enlistments, reducing the need for the draft. And it 
would encourage the completion of education on the part of some who might not 
otherwise make full use of their abilties. 

We hope Congress will see fit to extend educational aid to young persons who 
have rendered special service to their country. 

It has been my great good fortune to spend considerable time 
wandering over the face of the globe. Three times in recent years I 
have been to Asia, and as I testify before this committee there comes 
into my mind disturbing impressions of the extent to which Com- 
munist Russia is seeking to appeal to the minds and emotions of 
citizens. 

In India, to cite an example, bookshops selling Communist litera- 
ture at unbelievably low prices are encountered frequently. and_at 
dominating points in the great cities enormous signs urge the multi- 
tudes of passers-by to “Read Soviet Periodicals.” 

As a good American citizen, I am caught up short by this kind of 
ammunition in the struggle for men’s minds, These experiences only 
serve to reinforce my conviction that our position in the modern 
world today is a reflection of and the direct outgrowth of our general 
educational level—of our technical and scientific superiority, ‘and of 
our ability to apply our knowledge. But it does make one conscious 
that there is a cold war, the ultimate outcome of which may well 
depend upon how effectively we train and use our most valued 
resources, namely, our manpower. This trained manpower is our 
most effective ammunition. 

I think I could argue with cogency that we of this Nation ought to 
make provision to insure that every able young man and woman who 
has potentialities to contribute to national well- being through educa 
tion should be given heip to do so if he needs that help, : and is strongly 
motivated to make good use of his opportunities. That is why I favor 
the legislation th: it the Congress has enacted through the ‘National 
Defense Educational Act. All of that isa step in the right direction, 
but it meets the needs only partially. I stress this point because there 
are those who say that the benefits to be acted from Senate bill 
S. 1138 have already been provided through the National Defense 
Edueation Act, notably in its loan provisions. That is by no means 
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so, and at best a reenacted GI bill is only a partial supplement to help 
meet existing needs, 

Let me talk facts, not generalities, bearing on the need for assisting 
the able students. At the University of Minnesota our total scholar- 
ship resources, primarily for undergraduates, are only slightly over 
$300,000, More significant are the inadequacies of our loan funds, 
even taking National Defense Education Act loans into account. We 
are now lending to our students about $70,000 a month from all of 
loan reseources. The aggregate for this year will be between $700,000 
and $800,000. This is a growing figure. 

Our University of Minnesota quota under NDEA is $250,000 and 
that covers our campuses in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and as of 
the next academic year, a new campus at Morris. You can thus see 
that loan funds available to us under NDEA account at most for a 
third of the loans we are actually making. 

At most, we can help with loans less than 10 percent of our student 
population and the need is far greater than that, I assure you. At 
the present time we are interviewing students who seek financial help 
through loans at the rate of about 20 a day. We cannot possibly meet 
the backlog. To supplement such funds as we have, we as a uni- 
versity, have gone to the banks and borrowed $300,000. 

LT underscore all of this as indication that such added help as may be 

rovided to veterans who qualify under the proposed S, 1138 will not 
* a duplication of available assistance, but will constitute a supple- 
mentary and special way of meeting a need that really is urgent. The 
former soldier who qualifies for the benefits of S. 1138 will not need 
to apply for loans to be drawn from our otherwise limited loan 
resources. In this way, educational advantages are spread more 
widely. 

My experience convinces me that the earlier GI bills did contribute 
fundamentally to national welfare, for there is no doubt in my 
mind that they made it possible for, and encouraged, larger num- 
bers of men to obtain college training. The students thus stimu- 
lated to seek training and enabled to complete it, our University 
of Minnesota figures show, have enrolled heavily in such specialized 
fields as agriculture, education, business, and in technology, as well 
as in the specialities of the liberal arts college. 

No one can question the importance of doing everything we can 
to further the training of specialized personnel. For several years 
I served as a member of General Hershey’s Selective Service Advisory 
Committee on Specialized Personnel, which was basically concerned 
with the need for more manpower. I also served as a member 
of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training 
which made one of the most comprehensive studies yet undertaken 
on our country’s human resources and their utilization. The so- 
ealled GI bills made an immeasurable contribution in meeting 
the needs these two reports so sharply outlined. Again let me quote 
figures : 

At the University of Minnesota we provided educational oppor- 
tunities under the old Public Law 346 to about 35,000 different 
World War II veterans. In the fall of 1957 we had 4,750 veterans 
in attendance under Public Law 550; this fall we had about. 2,650 
in residence under Public Law 550. 
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Unless the GI rights are extended, this number will decline still 
further. If the provisions of the bill are adopted, we estimate 
that the number at the University of Minnesota will remain at the 
level of perhaps 2,500 to 3,000 students for some time to come. 

One cannot say that all of these students would never have had 
—_ training had there been no veterans legislation. But I can 
testify that a large percentage of these students are drawn from 
the economically less advantaged families of Minnesota, and we can 
assume that an appreciable number of them would not have had 
the resources to enter upon or complete a college education. We 
do know that a higher percentage of these students have gone further 
ys their education and have finished it, than otherwise would 

true. 

I might add, too, that the cost of going to college is rising like 
everything else. At Minnesota we raised our tuition this year. Our 
fees will go up again next fall. Each such increase makes it more 
difficult, to the point of impossibility, for some young men and 
women to enter or stay in college. The figures I quoted earlier 
on our loan experience indicate that this is so. For one group, at 
least, the GI assistance has served to offset in some measure these 
problems the students face with rising costs. 

We also know that any break in the educational career of a student, 
whether for health, financial, or military reasons reduces definitely 
the chances that the student will complete his college work. For 
this reason a break associated with military service can well be 
the factor that results in failure to complete an education. It is 
my experience, based on contact with students, that the GI privileges 
have been a compensating factor that has induced students to return 
to college, following interruption for military service. 

With respect to this matter of interruption, it is sometimes argued 
that students who graduate from high school at 18 can essentially 
complete a 4-year college education before military service since 
selective service calls do not come, on the average, until age 22. 
This might be true if all students did, in fact, enter college at 18 
and continued without interruption for 4 years to the baccalaureate 
degree. Our experience in Minnesota, where we have studied this 
question, shows that students in large numbers do not receive the 
baccalaureate degree in an assumed 4 years. 

Indeed, specific data show that in our college of agriculture, for- 
estry, and home economics, more than 71 percent of the students take 
more than 4 years of elapsed time to the baccalaureate degree; in 
technology more than 77 percent; in business more than 61 percent; 
and in education 73 percent. 

In our college of science, literature, and the arts, the figure is over 
58 percent; and for the university as a whole, 69 percent of the 
recipients of the first degree take more than the traditional 4 years 
of time. 

Another observation relevant to this point can be made, bearing on 
the age-range of our undergraduate students, The average age of a 
Minnesota freshman at matriculation is approximately 18 and only 
33 percent of the freshmen complete requirements for a degree 
win 4 years after starting, or by the age of 29. 

These figures, I hasten to explain, are not the result of poor 
scholarship or inadequate selection policies for admission. The Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota is one of the most selective of the publicly 
supported institutions in the country. Rather, the figures reflect all 
kinds of personal reasons affecting the students’ ability to remain 
continuously in college. They also reflect a growth in 5-year curricu- 
lums, as well as a general broadening of the individual's curriculum 
and his intellectual interests. 

I cite these figures as proof that one cannot assume that because 
a student enters college at 18 he will have completed his degree re- 
quirements by 22, the age at which he might normally be called under 
selective service. This point bulwarks the interruption of education 
argument, which is a valid one. It makes evident that educational 
considerations are involved in my advocacy of a reinstatement of the 
GI benefits. In this context, let me add one final point: even if the 
undergraduate educational career is not interrupted, and the op- 
ponents make much of this point, the availability of GI benefits may 
well serve as the stimulus after military service for the young man 
to return to a university for advance study, for graduate training, 
or for further professional education. 

A bill that stimulates and makes possible such advanced training 
contributes directly and positively to an increase in specialized man- 
power and specialized and trained manpower I again would stress 
is basic for our economy and for our national well-being and security. 

It is important to call to attention also that the colleges and uni- 
versities have had experience in administering the veterans’ programs. 
The pattern of Public Law 550 is well-established, and nothing pro- 
posed in S. 1138 involves drastic innovations or basic shifts in 
philosophy or procedures. At Minnesota I know we could pick up 
the program of S. 1138 without difficulty at the point of cutoff. 

The amendment introduced to S. 1138, while designed, as I inter- 
pret it, to provide motivation and insure that funds are soundly 
expended educationally, do have questionable features. It is my 
conviction that the benefits should not depend upon an arbitrary 
percentage point in class standing, but rather should be related to 
satisfactory progress toward a degree. For surely upper half in one 
institution might differ, in terms of criteria, from the upper half in 
another institution. I would urge your careful reconsideration of 
this point. 

Thus far I have stressed the fact that these GI programs have direct 
bearing on national welfare and security because they contribute to 
the increase in trained manpower. This is not the time to present 
examples of what this type of legislation can mean to specific indi- 
viduals. It would be easy to draw on our experience and dramatize 
some cases that demonstrate what a real educational opportunity the 
earlier legislation afforded. 

Y will only add that while 1 have emphasized the gams to the 
Nation that such legislation can bring, we must not forget what it 
will also mean In human and personal terms to those youngsters— 
the sons of Minnesota citizens and the citizens of a)) the other States— 
whose edueation and specialized trainmg it furthers. They are 
voungsters who have ambition, who want to make as much as they 
can of Ynemse)ves. ‘Yney are, brief, fine Americans. So long as 
we have selective service and some of these boys interrupt their 
careers, so Jong, 1 believe, we as a country have some obligation to do 
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what we can to help them as they return and adjust themselves to 
civil life—and for those who can profit from further education, the 
privileges of S. 1138 serve to pay that obligation. One can add, too, 
that the smaller the monthly selective service calls, the more impor- 
tant it is that those who do give military service be granted these 
educational opportunities upon its fulfillment. Simple equity requires 
this, a point that was eloquently put forth by Representative Patman. 

It is for all these reasons that I am here to endorse and lend sup- 
port to this proposal to provide educational privileges for post- 
Korean veterans, to extend them into the future and to make them 
retroactive to the cutoff date of January 31, 1955. 

I would hope the Congress would act promptly on this bill, to the 
end that eligible individuals can plan to take advantage of its benefits 
by entering college in the fall of 1960. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much, Dr. Willey. 

Dr. Willey, let me ask you this question: Is the university that you 
represent a land-grant college ? 

Mr. Wittry. The University of Minnesota is a land-grant college. 

Mr. Harry. What is the number of students in attendance / 

Mr. Witiry. At the present time we have just under 27,000 col- 
legiate students. That excludes our evening classes and our corre- 
spondence courses or any subcollegiate programs. 

Mr. Harey. Under this program approximately 10 percent of the 
students would benefit by attendance at your college, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. Wittey. What I said, Mr. Chairman, was that we have found 
now that would permit us to make loans to approximately 10 percent 
of our students, but our experience indicates that the need for loans 
far exceeds that percentage. 

Mr. Harter. Thank you very much. 

Does the gentleman from Alabama have any questions / 

Mr. Boyxrn. I just want to say that you made a great statement. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Nix. do you have any questions? 

Mr. Nrx. Thank you. You mentioned one thing, Dr. Willey, that 
you thought satisfactory progress would be more desirable than being 
in the upper half, and I agree. It seems to me that we ought to have 
those persons associated with the college who have the responsibility 
of carrying on the educational affairs of the youngsters, do this 
evaluating, that it would seem to me they would be in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the potentialities of the students and it would be 
much better to have such a system as that than to have this upper- 
half provision, which seems to be so positive and there is no appeal 
from it and I think then the man would be eliminated if he did not 
stand in that bracket of scholarship; it that corvect, sir? 

Mr. Witter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nrx. Yet, the student might show extraordinary promise and 
yet not. be in the upper bracket. 

Mr. Witter. Yes. 

Mr. Nrx. And that is the thing we should seek to avoid. 

Mr. Wittey. The bill does provide, Mr. Nix, that the student who 
is in the lower half may have the privilege of making a loan but my 
point would be that since the ability levels in colleges will vary from 
institution to institution that the student who is in the upper half 
of one institution may not have exactly the same ability levels as a 
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student in the wpper half of another institution and yet both may be 
making perfectly satisfactory progress toward a degree and in the 
end may make an equal contribution. 

| think this is a point that the members of your committee might 
well look at a little more carefully. 

Mr. Nix. While one might not have the same ability, nevertheless his 
potential might be just as great; is that not so‘ 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Nrx. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Is that all. 

Mr. Nix. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Grorce. Dr. Willey, you mentioned the students loan program 
and the amount you have been loaning to them. I wonder if you have 
had any experience with the non-Communist affidavit, whether this 
would be detrimental 4 

Mr. Wittry. This question, of cowrse, has been raised on our campus, 
as it has at most institutions. The University of Minnesota faculty 
has taken the postion that it would be well to work for the removal of 
the affidavit of association; however, the University of Minnesota has 
not considered refusing the loans because of that provision in the law. 
We weigh against any objections that may be raised the fact that we do 
have all of these Minnesota youngsters—and most of our students come 
from Minnesota—desperately in need of some help and this is a way 
of giving them that help. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, there are a number of universities as you 
know, whose faculties have decided not to participate. 

Mr. Witiey. That is true. 

Mr. Grorce. As a result, the young people are denied the oppor- 
tunity of attendng those schools under the program; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Witiry. That is true, at least in participating in the program, 
ves. We have not taken that position at the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Grorce. But you would favor the elimination of that 4 

Mr. Wititey. We would favor its elimination. 

Mr. Grorce. Now you mentioned making this retroactive in your 
last paragraph. You are not contemplating paying back what they 
have paid for education ¢ 

Mr. Wiiey. What I meant was if a student had served until Public 
Law 550 had expired the time ought to continue so that he would be en- 
titled to the benefits under the proposed new bill. 

Mr. George. Thank you. Let me compliment you for your 
statement. 

Mr. Wixitry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Dr. Willey. We were very glad to have 
had you before us. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUSSELL SEIBERT, VICE PRESIDENT, ACA- 
DEMIC AFFAIRS, WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, KALA- 
MAZOO, MICH., IN BEHALF OF MICHIGAN COUNCIL OF STATE 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Harry. We are glad to have you and we see that you have a 
statement. You may proceed, sir. 
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Mr. Sererr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Russell H. Seibert. I am vice president of Academic Affairs 
for Western Michigan University at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

I am here representing the Michigan Council of State College Presi- 
dents, of which I am secretary. This council comprises the presidents 
of the nine State-supported institutions of higher education in Mich- 
igan, including, for instance, the University of Michigan, Michigan 
State University, and the other seven. 

The statements I shall make do not represent any official action 
by these nine presidents, but I have shared these ideas with them and 
believe they are representative of their opinions. 

I have been asked to speak to Senate bill 1138, which provides 
educational benefits for veterans who have served in the Armed Forces 
after January 31, 1955. Such educational benefits to ex-servicemen 
obviously cannot provide an adequate means of meeting our total 
national needs for financial assistance to students, enabling them to 
enjoy equal educational opportunity. 

I am especially concerned with one group of these students, our 
ablest young people. I am sure you are aware that only one-half of 
our best minds, that is of the top 25 percent in mental ability gradu- 
ating from high school, go on to college. Recent studies of these 
talented students who do not attend college reveal that between one- 
third and one-half of them indicate that a lack of money is the prin- 
cipal deterrent to their attending college. The educational benefits 
made available by the bill before you can therefore make it possible 
for many young men to receive educational opportunities that would 
otherwise be unavailable to them; and to this important extent, this 
bill helps to meet this great national need. We can be sure that as 
a result many of our ablest young men will, after the interruption of 
military service, continue their studies and prepare for heavy 
responsibilities in our society. 

I would like to make several other comments about the value of the 
bill now before you. First, the educational benefits are particularly 
valuable since they permit a wide range of choice by the individual 
veteran among the various educational opportunities that are most 
likely to be of value tohim. These opportunities range from advanced 
professional and scholarly study to on-the-job training in applied 
skills. 

Secondly—and I want to stress this point—the proposed legislation, 
in the judgment of nearly all of us in higher education I believe, 
wisely provides for the payment of benefits directly to the individual 
veteran. The veteran then attends the school or college of his choice. 
Since our experience across the country appears to be so uniformly 
favorable, I want to endorse strongly the Provisions of the legislation 
for direct payment to the veteran. ; . 

A third point: The educational allowances proposed in these bills 
do not grant the same degree of economic assistance to today’s veteran 
as these same dollar amounts did for the Korean veteran. Living costs 
have increased since 1952 and therefore dormitory charges, rental for 
housing and expenses for board, tuition, supplies and equipment have 
also increased in cost to the student. As a result, the sum that a vet- 
eran will receive under this bill will support a smaller portion of his 
educational costs than it did 7 years ago. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in our experi- 
ence in public higher education in Michigan we have found that the 
educational benefits provided veterans have made possible educational] 
opportunities for a large number of very able young men who other- 
wise would not have been able to attend a college or university. 

The bill before you will constitute, I believe, a positive contribution 
to the total educational needs of our Nation. It incorporates the es- 
sential principle of direct payment to veterans. The level of allow- 
ance though not equal to preceding allowances is substantial. 
Additional needs of men in this group might perhaps better be met 
by increasing the loan funds available under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

I would also like to add a word, if I may, about this requirement 
in S. 1188 that students be in the upper half of their class in order to 
receive an outright grant. I think that if the provision was permitted 
to stand in that way it could have the tendency to encourage students 
in some instances at least to attend institutions of lower academic 
standards in order to assure themselves of being in the upper half of 
their class and it would seem to me it would be much wiser if the 
provision simply required them to be doing satisfactory work, possibly 
maintaining a “C” average for them to continue to receive outside 
grants. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to present this information 
on behalf of the Michigan Couneil of State College Presidents. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much. 

I do want to ask you one question, which is probably a little beyond 
the seope of this bill, but I would like to have an expression from you 
inasmuch as you apparently represent several colleges here. What do 
you think is the obligation of the American Government to its young 
people insofar as assisting them in obtaining a college education 1s 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Serpertr. I would feel that where veterans are concerned there 
is an obligation to see that some degree of equity between those who 
served in the Armed Forces and those who were not so called to serve 
was maintained. Insofar asa general obligation is concerned, I would 
myself feel that a very fine step had been taken in providing for loans 
through the National Defense Education Act and loans that were 
waived under certain circumstances. I would hope that that type of 
assistance could be increased and continued. 

Mr. Hater. That is a good statement, Doctor. [I was just wonder- 
ing about this situation. Some of the educational institutions of the 
Nation where loans are made possible have, well you might say, refused 
to go along and have been unwilling to participate in it because of a 
loyalty oath that the youngsters might have to take. What is your 
view on that ? 

Mr. Serert. A portion of our faculty has taken a very firm stand 
against the affidavit, although not against the loyalty oath as such. 
Administratively, the institution that I represent, Western Michigan 
University, has taken no action; and we have, while we would I think 
in most instances hope that the affidavit requirement could be done 
away with, we have no intention of turning back the loan fund because 

we feel that our students profit and the nation profits from its 
continuance. 
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Mr. Haney. I feel, Doctor, that you need not answer this next ques- 
tion unless you w ant to. I fail to see w hy there is so much question 
over the taking of an oath of this kind, especially where I have to take 
an oath of office when I become a Member of C ongress and every 
man that enters the armed services must take an oath of office and ever Vv 
President of the United States must take one and every elected official, 
I presume, or many appointive positions have to take an oath, and I 
doubt if there are a few people in this Nation who have served in any 
public capacity whatsoever who have not had to take an oath of allegi- 
ance to his country and I just wonder why all of this commotion about 

taking the oath “that you do not want to work toward the overthrow 
of the Government that you are receiving this from by force or 
violence” ? 

Mr. Serert. I would be glad to personally just say that it has not 
been my impression that most educators are opposed to the oath of 
allegiance. I was present at the conference on higher education a year 
ago when this was discussed and there was no significant group that 
favored asking the Congress to repeal the oath of allegiance require- 
ment. There was quite a different feeling, however, ‘insofar as the 
signing of the affidavit was concerned to the effect that a person did 
not belong to any organization of any type that was subversive and so 
on; and I think the feeling was that the average student was not in a 
position to know whether he was or was not a member of an organiza- 
tion of that type. Furthermore, I think there isa strong feeling among 
educators that if such a requirement is to be part of the loans that are 

made, or grants of any type that are made to students, then the same 
affidavit should be required of businessmen, of farmers. and of all 
others who receive similar types of assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The objection is to having students picked out as a particular 
group to be asked to take this particular affidavit. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any questions from the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. No questions. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Nix? 

Mr. Nix. No questions. 

Mr. Hatey. Wethank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD E. DEYO, DEAN, MONTGOMERY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES, TA- 
KOMA PARK, MD. 


Mr. Harry. Our next witness is Donald E. Deyo, dean of Mont- 
gomery Junior College of Takoma Park, Md. You may proceed. 

Mr. Deyo. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Donald E, Deyo. I am dean of the Montgomery Junior College, 
Takoma Park, Md. I have served as chairman of the Legislation 
Commission of the American Association of Junior Colleges. as 
chairman of the Maryland Association of Junior Colleges, and as 
president of the Junior College Council of the Middle Atlantic States. 
At present, Iam a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
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I am deeply pleased to have been invited to speak here today to 
give additional emphasis to testimony already presented in support 
of S. 1138. The statements made to date provide an overview of 
the many values we as a Nation derived from the so-called GI bills. 

As an educator, 1 am impressed by the fact that those persons 
presenting negative views on S. 1138 chose to minimize or neglect 
altogether the fact that thousands upon thousands of young Ameri- 
cans became teachers, scientists, engineers, technicians, and other 
valuable working and educated members of our society, mainly be- 
cause of the assistance they received under the Readjustment Acts 
passed in 1944 and in 1952. 

We know that many veterans could not possibly have advanced 
themselves and developed greater utilization of their personal re- 
sources for the Nation if it had not been for these acts. The value 
of these GI bills in human, personal terms, and to our country in 
terms of increased effective use of brainpower, cannot be minimized 
or neglected in our present discussions. 

As a junior college administrator, I am aware of the responsibility 
thrust on our schools and colleges to produce more enlightened 
citizens generally, and to provide the scientists, technicians, teachers, 
and other professionals we need in increasing numbers today. 

Furthermore, as a member of a national professional association, 
I am deeply concerned about the development of leadership qualities 
in the youth of our Nation. And it is this specific concern that 
prompts this statement today. 

Leaders emerge from many sources within our society. This is 
one of the impelling forces of our democratic life. As a Nation, 
we have the fortunate capacity to direct and encourage leadership 
abilities whenever they exist. 

Our freedom of movement—social as well as geographic—com- 
bined with our educational resources, among other factors, provide 
the stimulus to leadership development. We have done rather well 
in this regard and we shall continue to do so—or at least I hope we 
shall. We still have a great degree of mobility and our educational 
enterprises and their offerings are multiplying. 

What does trouble many educators, however, is the fact that a 
large number of able young men and women never get to college or 
have the chance to develop their talents to the fullest possible extent. 

Estimates of the number of top-level high school graduates who 
do not go on to college approximate 200,000 per year. 

College education per se does not, of course, guarantee a person 
a better or more productive life. It is obvious, however, that college 
graduates, on the whole, form the main pool from which leadership 
on the local, State, and National levels is drawn. Further, it is 
only the college graduate who can qualify for admission to graduate 
and advanced training and education for which our society and our 
economy has so great a need. We must do whatever we can to en- 
courage young people to continue their education all along the line. 

We are already losing many after high school graduation. We 
cannot. afford, asa Nation, to lose more. 

Moreover, veterans who have had their service responsibilities come 
between them and graduate school should be encouraged by every 
means at our disposal to continue their education at the higher levels. 
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The second interim report to the President of the President’s Coin- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers outlines another aspect of the 
shortage of manpower: 

The fact is, between 1940 and 1955, the population 18 through 21 years of 
age declined over a million (from 9.7 million to 8.6 million) * * *. As this 


“lean generation” completes college and moves into the labor force, there will 
be by 1965 a numerical decrease from 1955 of almost three-quarters of a 


om 


million in the number of men age 25-34 in the labor force. 
This is the group on which we rely for engineers and scientists * * *.  Simi- 


larly, in the decade 1965-75, the Nation will face the absolute decrease in the 
number of men 35-44 from whom we draw our young executives and 
administrators. 

The deep dip in the curve of manpower availability is a serious 
one. There is little comfort in the knowledge that perhaps in two 
generations we will have caught up again. Stepping back from the 
closer scrutiny of national needs to view our place in the community 
of nations, we can see in even bolder outline the overall need for the 
more creative use of our manpower and brainpower. 

Admittedly, we would not want to shape our educational programs 
solely to counter those of other countries. Nevertheless, we cannot 
ignore what is going on around us that may serve as a threat to our 
position and to our stability as a country. 

We should take advantage of every opportunity to utilize to the 
full our educational and other resources in the development of our 
educational potential. 

We know that more high school graduates will enroll in college 
when opportunities for higher education are made accessible. Let me 
cite one example: In 1947, in Jackson County, Fla., only 7 percent of 
that year’s high school graduates enrolled in college. That same year 
a public junior college was established there. This year 52 percent 
of the high school graduates began their college careers, 7 percent out- 
side the county and the rest in the Chipola Junior College. 

This is clear-cut evidence that our young people will continue their 
education if it is within their reach. The Chipola story is being 
repeated throughout Florida and in other States where similar oppor- 
tunities are available. 

The passage of S. 1138 will bring higher education within the reach 
of veterans whether for undergraduate or graduate training. Oppor- 
tunities for continuing education must be made available to as many 
persons as possible. 

My final point is one that may well have been stated first. This is 
the matter of equitable treatment of all persons called upon to serve 
their country under the Selective Service arrangements. It is difficult 
to see how, under present world conditions, a line can be drawn at one 
point in time and all on one side be listed as deserving and those on 
the other not. 

As long as Selective Service is in effect, new veterans are entitled 
to the same type of readjustment assistance already provided to 
thousands of persons before them. 

The concern of the American Association of Junior Colleges was 
expressed in the following resolution which was passed by unanimous 
vote at our national convention, March 13, 1959, in Long Beach, Calif. 
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VETERANS EDUCATION BENEFITS 


Be it resolved, That the American Association of Junior Colleges strongly 
supports legislation to extend educational opportunities to veterans of military 
service after January 31, 1955. 

This stand was again approved by the Commission on Legislation of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges at the 1960 annual meet- 
ing in Louisville, Ky., on March 4, 1960. 

These statements give me my mandate to speak to you today. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present these views. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much. Let me just ask one question, 
if I may. 

If the committee, in its wisdom, saw fit to extend the same GI bene- 
fits that are enjoyed by the Korean veterans now to these peacetime 
veterans, without setting up a different criteria, would that pretty 
much solve the problem insofar as you are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Deyo. I would judge so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. In one of the previous statements made by one of the 
witnesses here, I forget who it was, but it was stated that the ex- 
tending of the operation of the program under 8. 1138 would cause 
no disturbance. In other words, just to go right along, say, on 
about the same kind of program, and if the committee in its wisdom 
here merely extended these benefits without setting up a new project 
or program or a new agency, you could operate under that ¢ 

Mr. Deyo. I am sure that is true, sir, 

We are now serving the GI’s under Public Law 550, and we have 
the machinery and know-how, and I am sure we would continue on 
just as the earlier gentlemen indicated. 

Mr. Hatry. As a matter of fact, if we just extend that law to 
cover these people it would be beneficial to the extent that we would 
not have to set up other organizations or other groups. 

Mr. Deyo. I am sure that is true, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. What do you think, Dean, about the oath that has 
been so much spoken off And, as I say, I realize this is a little 
outside of the scope of this bill, but what do you think about the 
oath or affidavit of the youngsters who are receiving these benefits? 

Mr. Deyo. I think we must distinguish, in the first place, between 
the oath provision of NDEA and the disclaimer affidavit provision. 
The reluctance on the part of higher institutions has been with re- 
gard, if I am correct, to the disclaimer affidavit and not to the oath; 
and with regard to the disclaimer affidavit, I believe, well, 1 am sure, 
in speaking for myself and for my institution, that we would take 
a position similar to that which has already been expressed here 
toll’: and I think I would generally speak for those members of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges as well, and this is 
with reference, specific reference, not to the oath, but to the disclaimer 
affidavit. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Nix? 

Mr. Nrx. I want to make this observation. It would seem to me 
that favorable affirmative action is certainly necessary, and when 
you stated in the last sentence on page 2: 


Nevertheless, we cannot ignore what is going on around us that may serve as 
a threat to our position and to our stability as a country— 


it seems to me that position would motivate anyone, any American. 
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Mr. Deyo. Thank you, sir. 

Yes; I agree. 

Mr. Nix. Then you also stated : 

My final point is one that may well have been stated first. This is the matter 
of equitable treatment of all persons called upon to serve their country under 
the Selective Service arrangements. It is difficult to see how, under present 
world conditions, a line can be drawn at one point in time and all on one side 
be listed as deserving and those on the other not. 

Certainly, it would seem to me that this type of legislation elim- 
inates a lot of inequity, right or wrong, that benefits the Nation; 
is that correct 

Mr. Deyo. That is correct. 

Mr. Nrx. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Flynn. 

Mr. Frynn. I have just one question. I note in your testimony 
your statement relative to the interruption of college work at the 
junior college level and the professional schools due to military sery- 
ice. I would like to ask if you have any figures on the number 
of boys and girls, or statistics on those who have family responsi- 
bilities during that period, who are unable to go back into schooling 
because of the lack of funds ¢ 

Mr. Deyo. No, sir. I would not have any statistics on hand in 
that regard. 

Mr. Fiynn. Well, what has been your experience in this regard ? 

Mr. Deyo. It is rather substantial. There are those who finish 
junior college and go into full-time employment and begin life as 
good citizens, marry and settle down. These are occasionally inter- 
rupted by military service, or if they have completed their military 
service they are very likely to continue their education in the eve- 
nings or on a part-time basis. 

Others, upon completion of their junior college program, are in- 
clined to enter service, complete their tour of obligation, then to 
return, depending on their inclinations and their resources, to enter 
the upper division of colleges and universities or to enter full-time 
employment. 

Mr. Hater. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Grorer. Dean, if this committee should report out S. 1138, 
from your study of it would you consider just a continuation of 
that would cause any excess difficulty in putting the program into 
effect ? 

Mr. Deyo. Rather than not causing any excess difficulty, the point 
has already been made here, which I think is the appropriate one, 
we would simply continue with the machinery and know-how that 
we already have. 

Mr. Grorer. Under this 1138? 

Mr. Deyo. Yes. 

Mr. George. Now with respect to non-Communist affidavits it is 
not the oath that anyone objects to, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Deyo. That is correct. 

Mr. Georce. It is the disclaimer affidavit, which is in addition 
so that that no one else desires to take ¢ 

Mr. Deyo. Exactly. 

Mr. George. All right, thank you very much. 


Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENTS OF KENNETH C. CARL, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, WILLIAMSPORT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, WIL- 
LIAMSPORT, PA.; RAY C. PERROW, PRESIDENT, YOUNG FARMERS 
OF VIRGINIA, CONCORD, VA.; AND DR. M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harry. You gentlemen may proceed. 

Dr. Mosier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is M. D. Mobley. I am the executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association and these two gentlemen with me are repre- 
senting our association. 

In addition to Dr. Kenneth C. Carl, we have Mr. Ray C. Perrow 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Mircenens. Let me say that Dr. Mobley is a distinguished 
Georgian and happens to be from Dallas, Ga., and from the 7th 
Congressional District, which is the greatest district in the State of 
Georgia, So we are honored to have Dr. Mobley with us today. 

Mr. Haney. I suppose you are from the 7th District / 

Mr. Mrrcewenn. That does happen to be my district, yes. 

Mr. Harey. I guessed at that and I can go along with the gentle- 
man somewhat because I represent the 7th District of Florida, so I 
will agree they are great districts. 

You may proceed, gentlemen. 

Mr. Cart. Mr, Chairman and the members of the committee, it is 
indeed a pleasure to submit the following statement on behalf of the 
American Vocational Association and the American Technical Edu- 
cation Association. 

My professional responsibilities at the Williamsport Technical 
Institute are concerned with the administration of extensive program 
of vocational-technical education of less than college grade. Many 
veterans have been enrolled in my school since the inception of the 
veterans educational benefits program. The organization which I 
represent strongly urges the enactment of legislation to extend edu- 
cational benefits to veterans serving during peacetime. 

The Williamsport Technical Institute has developed from a small 
vocational department in the Williamsport High School established 
in 1920, into a separate school which still handles the vocational high 
school students and in addition has a fulltime enrollment of 941 
adults. 

Since 1920, when we had a small program of training for the veter- 
ans of World War I, we have trained (and in many cases retrained ) 
thousands of men and women for business and industry in skilled 
occupations where critical shortages exist. During the 1930’s we 
participated in educational training programs with the WPA, NYA, 
and CCC, in training and retraining of the unemployed. Relief 
clients were sent to us from many areas in Pennsylvania for this train- 
ing and we found that even in the depression there were jobs in the 
midst of high unemployment, and we still believe this to be true. 

Many of our courses came into being during World War II when 
we worked around the clock training for the Army Signal Corps, the 
Navy, and the war industries that were desperately short of semi- 
skilled, skilled, and technical personnel! in the mechanical and elec- 
tronic fields. 
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All through these years we have been very much interested in the 
training and retraining of the physically handicapped adults. Here 
we are probably the largest facility for such training in the United 
States. Many States regularly send their handicapped and blind 
students to us for this training when they are unable to find suitable 
training facilities in their own States. 

We enrolled disabled veterans of World War II before Congress 
passed the GI bill in 1946. Naturally when this bill was passed we 
saw quite an influx of veteran students, both disabled and nondisabled. 

We presently are offering courses in the following fields: aviation 
mechanics, automotive, diesel, heavy construction equipment, carpen- 
try and building construction, wood and metal pattern making, elec- 
trical construction, industrial electronics, radio and television, weld- 
ing, sheet metal, machine shop, toolmaking, plumbing, masonry, 
business, distributive education, agriculture, architectural drafting, 
mechanical drafting, structural drafting, tool-and-die design, office 
appliance repair, industrial power sewing, sign painting, neon sign 
fabrication, letterpress printing, and offset lithography. Some of 
these courses are on a craftsman basis and others prepare for higher 
technical occupations. Much of this equipment has been secured from 
Government surplus, for which we will be eternally grateful. 

We maintain close relationships with business and industry. We 
always have, because we are not merely training our students—we 
are training them for existing jobs: we are not merely giving courses— 
we are giving courses designed for the needs of today’s industries and 
they are continually being modified as the requirements of industry 
change. 

While our adult courses are on a post-high-school level, they do not 
lead to a college degree, nor do they carry any college transfer credit 
at the present time. They do, however, lead to jobs. 


Our present adult full-time (30 hours per week) enrollment is as 
follows: 


Recent high school graduates and others_____.__________________________ 402 

929 


Since the beginning of the World War IT GI bill, we have enrolled 
6,681 veterans of all types. Of this number 1,138 have had service- 
connected disabilities, including the totally blind. 

We are proud of the veteran students we have had and now have 
enrolled. Most of them have proven to be excellent students. While 
we have not kept accurate records of the placement of all of our 
veterans, I can say that since January 1, 1957, we have graduated 735 
veterans and all, to the best of our knowledge, have been placed or 
secured jobs on their own, in the occupation for which they were 
trained or in an occupation related to their training. . 

To the best of our knowledge every disabled veteran whom we have 
trained in our school has been placed in a position in the occupation 
for which he was trained or in a related occupation. This statement 
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includes the totally blind veterans we trained in production machine 
operation. This statement may easily be checked by contacting the 
Veterans’ Administration office in Wilkes-Barre, Pa,, through which 
oftice all veterans enrolled in our schoo) are processed. ma 

The veterans we have had have applied themselves diligently to 
their studies. They have not been coming to school to collect checks 
from the Government. 'The Public Law 550 veterans feel that their 
educational allotment which is paid to them after they start to school 
is “their” money to pay their school costs and room and board. 
Since this money is usually insufficient to pay all costs and it costs 
them an additional sum of money beyond this allotment, they feel 
that they must “take home” some learning each day. In some cases, 
if the school did not live up to their expectations, they transferred to 
another school that did. The Korean Public Law 550 bill was an 
improvement over the World War II Public Law 346 bill to this 
respect. 

In our local State employment office there were in March 1959, 
4,200 people registered as unemployed. Of these, 1,902 were veterans. 
In the State of Pennsylvania as of January 31, 1959, there were 
446,754 unemployed people. This was one-tenth of the unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Of this number, 128,115 were unemployed 
veterans. We do not know what percentage of these veterans have 
no educational entitlement under the GI bill, but we may safely assume 
that a very large number of them lack the skills which are the pass- 
ports to jobs in modern industry. Moreover, unless they soon 
recelve the training necessary toward acquiring these skills, it will 
be too late, because as time goes on they will take on obligations of 
marriage and family, which will make it virtually impossible for them 
to gain the education they need to obtain worthwhile employment, and 
thus raise their economic level above that of the unskilled laborer 
for which we are seeing a marked declining need in the employment 
picture. 

I should like to mention a survey I completed in June 1959 for 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. I found that 
in Pennsylvania with one-tenth of the unemployment of the United 
States in January 1959, we had jobs available. Through a survey 
of the 14 major labor market areas of Pennsylvania I compiled a 
list of 228 occupations for which there were jobs open, and 197 of 
these occupations were seeking people with less than college trainin 
but with very definite skills. All of these occupations were liste 
with the Pennsylvania State Employment Service. Jobs are going 
begging in the midst of serious unemployment. But, I emphasize— 
they are skilled jobs—jobs for which prior training or experience 
isa “must.” 

The answer surely is in training our unskilled, and perhaps in 
retraining those among our unemployed whose skills have me less 
important to our economy due to the swift changes that are takin 
place in our industries as a result of technological advancements an 
automation. 

Permit me to turn to the economic aspects of the situation. I speak 
only of Pennsylvania. From 1950 to 1958, a matter of 8 years, the 
taxpayers of this State paid almost $114 billion in unemployment 
compensation. During these same years, a further $870 million was 
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paid in direct relief by the department of public assistance. I could 
not attempt to calculate the loss to the State and the Nation by this 
state of affairs. An unemployed citizen pays few taxes. He takes 
from the pot rather than contributing to it. The skill of the worker is 
in a very real sense a brick in the foundation upon which the pros- 
perity of our Nation is built. We are greatly concerned about our 
unemployment problem in Pennsylvania. We know the occupations 
we need to train for; we have surveyed the unemployed people and 
find that 65 percent of them are interested in learning a new occupation 
or further updating in their skills. We inventoried our educational 
facilities and the numbers that can be accommodated but we simply 
do not seem to be able to find the money that we need to do the job. 
We are hoping for some assistance from the National Congress in 
this problem. 

I believe that unless we educate our youth to their capacity, con- 
tinually upgrade the skills of our present workers, and retrain those 
persons whose skills have become obsolete in our scientific and technical 
society, we will continually be faced with an ever-increasing expendi- 
ture for public welfare. 

We today are quite concerned with the numbers of our superior 
students that have been found are not continuing their education 
beyond the high schooi. Minnesota found, for example, of the 3,368 
seniors in the class of 1950 whose test scores placed them in the top 
15 percent of their class, more than 1,000 did not attend college. 

This Nation cannot afford the loss of many of our best minds by not 
carrying through with their training and education beyond the high 
school. We need them in our skilled occupations and in our technical 
fields. The extension of the veterans’ entitlements which you are con- 
sidering is one method by which this country can educate further 
those who serve their country, whether in war or peace. Not every 
veteran wants or needs an educational entitlement, but there are those 
who do want it and do need it. 

We hear comments by some people that Federal aid will lead to 
Federal control of our schools. I have never heard such a comment 
concerning any veterans’ education benefits. 

I believe that because of the interruption by compulsory military 
training, many of our post-Korean veterans fail to continue their 
education or vocational training beyond high school. This represents 
« great loss to their families, communities, States, and to the Nation. 
It is not only a great. loss financially to them personally, but to their 
socal as well. The increased income tax alone, which would 
normally be received because they would be employed at a higher pay 
scale in higher job classifications, would be enough for this entire 
program alone in only a few years. We believe this when we retrain 
and educate the physically handicapped, and if it is true for them, it 
should be also true for this group of nondisabled young veterans. 

These young men and women would also contribute to the semi- 
skilled, skilled, technical, and scientific manpower so badly needed in 
this country. Let us look at the facts: In one small aspect of our 
skilled manpower situation the U.S. Department of Labor indicates a 
need for 2 million graduates a year from apprentices to journeymen ; 
in 1957 only 28, 748 were graduated and 14,771 in the first 6 six months 
of 1958. It is also predicted by the U.S. Department of Labor that 26 
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million new workers will be needed in our labor force in the 1960’s and 
that the need for unskilled people will further decrease. It therefore 
adds up, does it not, that we will need all of the highly trained people 
we can get during these years. 

It certainly seems a shame that we should have high unemployment 
in certain areas because many of our people are unskilled and not edu- 
cated to their capacities. Others have skills that are outdated or as in 
the case of some of our post-Korean war veterans, have skills developed 
in the armed services that are not transferrable to civilian life, and at 
the same time we have thousands of job openings that cannot be filled 
in business and industry for lack of people with adequate education 
and vocational training. 

In conclusion, the extension of the veterans’ educational entitlement 
which you are considering will make it possible for thousands of young 
men and women to obtain further education and training. This Nation 
cannot afford not to give these young people who have served their 
country well the opportunity to secure the education which will assure 
their entry into the economic life and prosperity of their country. 

Jn addition, may I say that the national defense education funds are 
not available to students below college level classes such as we operate 
and many of the students, of course, would like to get such loans, but 
they are not available. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. Are there any questions, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. No questions. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. George? 

Mr. Grorcr. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Fiynn. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrrene.. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Mobley if he 
would just briefly state their position on the proposed bill. 

Dr. Mostry. Yes. The American Vocational Association, which is 
the largest educational organization in the country, is on record by res- 
olution in support of this measure, S. 1138. We think that the enact- 
ment of this law would be a great benefit, not only to the veterans who 
will be served, but to the country also. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say we have one other witness. 

Mr. Haury. Yes, Mr. Perrow, you may proceed. 

First, Mr. Perrow, I understand you were supposed to appear before 
the committee some time back but you had a little snow out in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Prrrow. Yes, that is right. We had quite a bit. 

Mr. Harry. Well, we had quite a bit of snow here, too, so that many 
members of the committee did not even get down to the Hill and I can 
understand you were certainly unavoidably detained. 

Mr. Prerrow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ray C. Perrow. I am a farmer of the Concord community 
near Lynchburg, Va., and a former president of the Young Farmers 
of Virginia, an organization of young farmers enrolled in vocatiorial 
agriculture classes in the high schools. 

am a veteran of World War II and, as one of some 20,000 Virginia 
veterans who received institutional on-farm training offered veterans 
of service in the Armed Forces in the past 12 years, I am happy to 
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relate my experiences as a young farmer and to tell you how this type 
of training has benefited me. I am sure my story is no different 
from that of thousands of young farmers throughout our State and 
the Nation. 

Unlike most young farmers, I was born and spent my early years 
in the city. Although my family moved to the country when I was 
a young man, my father did very little farming. He is a carpenter 
and is still engaged in this type of work. Upon completing high 
school, I enlisted in the U.S. Navy. 

After 3 years in the Armed Forces, I returned to the farm. With 
my limited farm experience, but with a desire to live and work on a 
farm, I realized I would need training in this field. I enrolled in the 
institutional on-farm training program for veterans at my local high 
school. While in this program, I determined more than ever to make 
farming my lifework. I also found out how much one has to learn 
to be successful in the business of farming. 

With the instruction received in this program and with the advice 
and guidance of my teacher of vocational agriculture, I have been 
able to establish a grade A dairy farm. In 1952 I purchased a one- 
half interest in the home farm and in 1958 the other half. I now 
own 153 acres and have a 36-cow herd. Ours is solely a family farm 
operation. I have continued to keep up to date in farming methods 
and latest improved practices by attending Young Farmer classes 
regularly. 

Members of these classes are affiliated with the Young Farmers of 
Virginia, of which I served as president last year. Although this 
organization has no direct relationship to on-farm training for vet- 
erans, it is an outgrowth and one result of that program. A majority 
of our Young Farmer class members are veterans who received on- 
farm training under either Public Law 346 or 550. Without the 
training and benefits received from the veterans farm training pro- 
gram, I could not be farming today. I can name many others in this 
same category. 

I would like to give you a summary of acomplishments of veterans 
enrolled in institutional on-farm training in Virginia during 1953-54. 
Enrollment for this period was 1,469, which was many times smaller 
than the peak enrollment of 8,469, for 1949-50. I use figures for 
1953-54 because during that year about half of the enrollment was 
made up of veterans training under Public Law 550 and the remainder 
under other GI training provisions. 

Significant accomplishments of the 1,469 veterans in on-farm train- 
ing classes in Virginia in 1953-54 are: 


Number, breeding animals purchased (dairy, beef, swine) .._._________ 11, 080 
Number items made in school farm shop_______________-__-_--__-__-_ 11, 952 
Number farm soil conservation plans developed________--_-_»_-___-____ 638 
Number of other farm machines purchased___________-_-_»_-_»__»____ 3, 284 
Number of acres of forestry improved______._______________-___- 1, 796 
Number of homes in which running water was installed_____________ 403 


Of course, some of the above would have been done if no training 
had been available; however, I know from experience that a major 
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portion of these accomplishments were a direct result of instruction 
and assistance made possible by our veterans training program. 

If training for veterans was important 12 years ago, it is even more 
important at the present time. Changes in the business of farming 
are taking place more rapidly than at any time in the history of our 
Nation. 

When a young man was called to serve in the Armed Forces 15 years 
ago, even if he served 4 years, farm practices and methods were 
changed very little while he was away so the farm. Now when a 
young man Is called to serve his country, he will not even recognize 
many of the practices being conducted when he returns. 

It is no longer true that a farmer must know only how to perform 
a certain practice—he must also know why. In other words, science 
as well as mechanization has completely changed the farming picture. 
We hear much about the increased population that this country faces. 
We also hear that the need for young men in farming is decreasing. 
This may be true, but it is only part of the story. 

With increased mechanization and fewer but larger farms, the need 
for increased education and training opportunities for these young 
men who remain on the farm is greater than ever before. We in 
Virginia and throughout this Nation are not beginning to train the 
number of farm operator replacements needed. 

We are losing the “cream of the crop” in agriculture and will 
eventually face an extreme shortage of young men on farms. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. 

A young man is called to serve 2 years in the Armed Forces. He 
has probably been out of high school 2, 3 or 4 years, where he had 
made a small start toward becoming established in farming. He has 
accumulated some assets in the farming business. When he goes into 
service he probably disposes of his livestock or whatever he may own 
as his share in the farming business. When he returns to the farm, 
adjustments have been made during his absence, the cost of starting 
to farm has advanced and new methods have been introduced. Rather 
than start all over again, he seeks employment elsewhere. 

Let’s take another case. A young man completes his high school 
training and would really like to become a farmer. He realizes that 
in a short while he will be drafted into the armed services. Rather 
than speed that period trying to make a start in farming, he finds 
employment elsewhere and never returns to the farm. These examples 
illustrate how compulsory military service has reduced the number 
of outstanding young farmers continuing in the business of farming. 

We must maintain and increase our productive capacity in agricul- 
ture not only for our increased population but for national defense. 
Many specialized types of farming are coming into existence which 
require highly skilled and trained farm operators. We realize that 
it is most difficult for older farmers to adjust to change. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we keep our young men on the farm. We feel 
that making available certain educational and training benefits will 
induce more of our young men to stay on the farm. 

We realize that our country is not engaged in a military conflict 
and we hope it will never be. We understand that the purpose of the 
Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and related legislation since 
that time was to aid veterans of the armed services in making the 
necessary adjustment to civilian life. 
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It was not simply a means of remuneration for serving their country 
in time of war. If this was true in 1944 and again in 1952, it should 
still be true in 1960. The adjustments in farming are much more dif- 
ficult today than in either of the previous periods. 

In view of the invaluable contributions of the veterans training pro- 
gram to young farmer veterans of service in World War IT, and the 
Korean conflict, and in view of the continuation of the draft, we urge 
the enactment of legislation that will continue the benefits of this 
training for veterans of service in the Armed Forces who entered the 
service since January 51,1955. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much. 

Does the gentleman from Georgia have any questions ? 

Mr. Mircuet.. I have no questions, but I have a brief comment. 

I appreciate very much the appearance of these gentlemen and their 
statements and I want to say this about Dr. Mobley, that he has made 
a great contribution and continues to do that in the field of vocational 
education and I wish you every success. 

Dr. Mostry. Thank you so much. I appreciate those words very 
much. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Flynn? 

Mr. Fiynn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. George ? 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I think both of these statements were 
very enlightening. 

Mr. Chairman, Col. James McBrayer Sellers, for many years com- 
mandant of the Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo., of 
which I am a graduate, desires that this committee be informed of his 
hope that S. 1138 be enacted into law. Colonel Sellers feels definitely 
that many young men and women who would not otherwise receive a 
good education could do so under such a law. Although such a meas- 
ure would not be of any benefit to Wentworth Military Academy, 
Colonel Sellers is anxious that more young people be given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an education. The colonel desired that a letter be 
filed, Mr. Chairman, and it is requested that it be inserted at the end 
of the record of hearings. 

If I may, I would also like consent to file a letter for the record 
which I received from Miss Illeane D. Littrell from my district in 
Kansas. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

PRAIRIE VILLAGE, KANS., March 11, 1960. 
Hon. NEWELL A. GEORGE, 
Congress of the United States, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: So the armed services attribute their reenlistments to the fact that 
the men whose terms are expiring is due to the fact that they are not eligible 
for the so-called GI education? 

Well, well. Maybe they should get out into the country and see how much 
unemployment there really is. 

What else can the discharged servicemen do? 
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Mr. George, I live in a city where the unemployment is mounting daily and I 
came from Independence, Kans., where 55 employees were notified that they are 
to be terminated May 1. Just 18 miles from Independence, Kans., in Coffeyville, 
Kans., a can factory has gone from 3,000 employees down to 600. This factory 
employed residents of such surrounding towns as Cherryvale, Chanute, Parsons, 
Caney, Thayer, Dearing, Edna, Liberty, ete. 

What concerns me is—just how many areas are there like this? In talking to 
men who travel in the States of Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Oklahoma, they say the unemployment and poor financial conditions of our small 
towns are getting greater each year. People do not have jobs and people do not 
have money. 

Many of the draftees and enlisted men came from such communities but have 
no job opportunities to which to return. 

These men need to go to school but they are financially unable to do so. Why 
shouldn’t they get to go on the GI bill like so many more? Their lives have 
been in a turmoil for years because of the draft. Much of our problems with the 
younger people is because they can’t plan their futures. I’m not referring to the 
well-to-do or the socially prominent but to the down-to-earth people, those 
who need help and who are the background of our country. 

Yes, I want a new GI bill. A bill which will pay tuition, lab fees, and book 
costs would help the needy and those who want to apply themselves. 

Please do all you can to gain support of such legislation and let me know what’s 
wrong with our representatives. Don’t they realize the employment situation? 


Sincerely, 
LLEANE D, LITTRELL. 


Mr. Hatry. I will also insert in the record a letter from the Thad- 
deus H. Caraway Post No. 2278, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., and a letter from Joseph A. Yakaitis, 
an employee of the Department of the Army now serving in Korea. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


TnapprEus H. Caraway Post No. 2278, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: It is the desire of this post that you be informed that 
the members hereof have voted unanimously to ask that Congress do not 
approve, the pending so-called peacetime GI bill. 

We are aware of the fact that the last national conventional of our organi- 
zation, voted to approve congressional passage of such a bill, but we believe 
that in spite of this fact, a majority of the members throughout the Nation 
would not approve of any such legislation, would they be given an opportunity 
to voice their opinion. We know that the commander of this department opposed 
this proposed bill upon the occasion of his visit to Washington to the midwinter 
conference of department commanders of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and this 
district opposes it also. 

We are opposed to a peacetime GI bill on two grounds. First, because the 
money necessary to implement such a bill, if enacted into law, would be charged 
to the Veterans’ Administration, and not to the Armed Forces appropriations 
where it belongs—and such a charge, would only make it even more difficult 
to obtain a reasonable pension for our aged and ailing veterans, which is not 
provided for under existing legislation. Secondly, we oppose this bill, because 
we do not believe that individuals enlisting as so-called career service men 
and women, under the many benefits, and handsome wages, now offered by 
the Regular branches of the Armed Forces, can in any way be entitled to 
additional emoluments, when and if they leave the Armed Forces, to a degree 
contemplated under this bill. We believe that only men and women who 
served in the Armed Forces in time of war, are entitled to such benefits. 

Respectfully, 
L. H. GALLEGER, 
Legislative Officer. 
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U.S. AkMy EVALUATION DETACHMENT, 
APO 301, San Francisco, Calif., March 11, 1960. 


HOovusE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sirs: I wish to strongly protest the passage of the peacetime veterans’ 
education bill. Besides putting a burdensome levy upon the taxpayer’s pocket, 
this bill implies that we U.S. citizens must “buy” the services of our peacetime 
Army with education benefits, etc. 

I am presently a Department of the Army civilian serving in Korea. The 
life that the peacetime GI has now in Korea cannot compare at all with the 
suffering that his compatriot in the Korea war went through. To provide the 
ordinary soldier with the same benefits that accrued to his brethren who suf- 
fered maiming and hardship years ago is an insult. 

I sincerely hope that before this bill has any further life, it be dismissed 
immediately as of no further benefit to the GI himself or of the average citizen 
who foots the bill. 


Very truly yours, 
JosepH A, YAKAITIS. 


Mr. Hatey. The Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, a Member of Con- 
gress from Alaska, the Honorable Leonard G. Wolf, a Member of 
Congress from Iowa, and the Honorable Wilbur Mills have asked that 
their statements concerning the legislation under consideration be 
placed in the record. If there is no objection they will be inserted at 
this point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ratpu J. Rivers, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS RE S. 
1138, AND RELATED Bits, To ProvipE READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN 
VETERANS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity of testifying before this committee. 

At the outset, I wish to say that I speak in support of the so-called peacetime 
GI bill generally, and particularly in support of S. 1138, which passed the 
Senate on July 21, 1959, and is now before this committee for consideration. 

I realize that the major issue in regard to this legislation is simply whether 
or not enactment of a peacetime GI bill would be justifiable. Those who oppose 
enactment of a new GI bill have undoubtedly argued that the previous GI bills 
were motivated by a sense of appreciation on the part of the American people 
for the risks taken and the dangers faced by our young service men and women 
during World War II and the Korean war, and that such conception does not 
apply to our so-called peacetime GI's. On the other hand, proponents contend 
that previous GI benefit programs were primarily the result of a desire of the 
American people, as manifested by congressional action, to compensate the men 
and women who served during the two World Wars for the interruption of 
their normal course of affairs, coupled with an attempt to help them readjust 
to life as civilians, and that the same consideration should be given to our young 
people today upon discharge from military service. 

Although no one will deny that the legislators who enacted the previous 
bills fully appreciated the men and women who courageously and capably 
defended our country during the two world conflicts of this century, the Con- 
gress included servicemen who never left the United States during either con- 
flict, and those who were inducted into the service in 1954—-when there was no 
war. It is a fact, also, that the popular concept of the program, as emphasized 
by the various veterans’ training agencies, and institutions of higher learning, 
was that the GI benefits were afforded the veterans so that they might have 
the opportunity to better their economic and social status through education ; 
an education they might have acquired on their own had they not been deterred 
from private endeavors through the advent of the two world conflicts. In short, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the purpose of the previous veterans’ 
assistance programs was to readjust the veteran upon discharge from the serv- 
ice via educational opportunity as well as to make up to him the schooling he 
missed during his time in the service. 
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Thus the question boils down to whether there is a need to give similar con- 
sideration to the present-day peacetime veteran. I believe there is such a need, 
for the following reasons: 

1. Statistics show that a high percentage of the men and women, who in all 
probability would have at least commenced pursuit of a higher education during 
the period of time they spent in the service, did not, upon discharge, pursue 
a higher education because of readiness for marriage and other adult civilian 
responsibilities. 

2. The cost of a higher education has proved to be higher at the termination 
of a tour of military duty than it was at the outset of such tour. For example, 
it is reported that the cost of a college education has increased about 10 
percent. per year in recent years. 

3. A high percentage of those inducted into the service marry during the 
course of their active duty period. Frequently childern are born prior to 
the discharge, meaning that upon the termination of the tour of duty, the 
discharged man must secure employment that he might support his family. 
Pursuit of an education becomes a dream without a GI bill. 

4. Today, an education is a necessity. We live in a world where one 
should be trained in some particular field in order to compete successfully and 
contribute adequately to society. Since this era of continuing cold war requires 
a universal military training program, it is a shame that many of those who 
serve are denied the opportunity to seek their desired state in life because 
circumstances confronting them upon discharge prohibit such a pursuit. 

Furthermore, a peacetime GI bill would enable thousands of these men 
and women to attain educations which would, through the discovery of parti- 
cular aptitudes and talents, lead to the graduation of many doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, physicists, chemists, engineers, et cetera, that our society now needs. 

Since Russia launched Sputnik I there has been much discussion of the 
need to create some type of educational assistance program which would 
enable us to keep abreast of our potential adversaries in the atomic and space 
age. Considering that the GI’s proved to be serious and diligent students 
under previous GI bills, it seems to me that another GI assistance bill such 
as the American public has supported in the past, would be the best solution. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEONARD G. WOLF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IOWA, IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSALS TO PROVIDE EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER 
READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE FOR Post-KOREAN VETERANS 


Mr. Chairman, my views on the desirability of the pending legislation were 
presented fully last year before the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee during the course of its hearings, 
and my testimony was made a part of the record of hearings by that committee. 
Therefore, I will not at this time impose unduly on the time of the committee 
and on the clerical burden of the staff. 

I feel very strongly about the necessity of enacting this legislation, and my 
own bill, H.R. 6932, embodying the principles of the Yarborough bill, which has 
already passed the Senate, is pending before your committee. 

In these days of the cold war, our men in uniform are in uniform for the 
sole purpose of being ready to defend the country in the event of an emergency. 
Therefore, they are each day placed in a position of being called upon to give 
their life, if need be, to protect the rest of us. 

In my brief remarks today, I would like to point out the economic aspects 
of this legislation, which is merely an extension of the GI bill enacted in 1944 
to benefit our World War II veterans. 

I think the history of the original GI bill provides sufficient reasons for its 
extension to post-Korean veterans. Through the GI bill, World War II and 
Korean veterans have become the best educated group of people in the history 
of United States. Because of the training which they received under this bill 
their incomes are much larger than they would otherwise have been and they 
are paying more than an extra billion dollars a year in income taxes, 

By 1970, World War II veterans trained under the GI bill will have paid 
off the entire $15 billion cost of the GI education and training programs through 
increased income taxes. 

Veterans who have taken advantage of the GI loan program have proved them- 
selves to be among the best financial risks in the country. They have become 
America’s largest single group of homeowners: consequently, they pay more 
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real estate taxes to States, cities, and counties than any other group of equal 
size. Their record of repayment is unmatched by any other group. 

The Veterans’ Administration files are filled with case histories of veterans 
who successfully made the transition from military to civilian life with the 
help of GI bill benefits. 

With the success of the GI bill benefits for World War II and Korean vet- 
erans before us, Mr. Chairman, I feel that America cannot afford not to extend 
these same benefits to the men who have served in the Armed Forces since the 
Korean conflict. 

Not only will the veterans benefit, but the Nation as a whole will benefit. 
Never before has America faced a greater need for men well trained in the 
fields of science and technology. It would seem that many of these men who 
have been well grounded in our modern military technology while in the service 
would wish to pursue careers in the scientific and technological fields, and such 
training would be possible for them through the aid of GI bill benefits. 

I hope, therefore, that this committee will favorably report legislation to 
continue readjustment assistance to veterans as long as the military draft law 
is a part of our national life. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS IN Support or H.R. 4216 


It is my conviction that everyone in the United States who believes in our 
country’s past traditions and in her future glory should be willing to make some 
sacrifice for the national welfare. There are, however, occasions on which 
sacrifice demands reward. That is why I have introduced H.R. 4216, and why I 
am here to speak in favor of it today. This bill would make vocational re- 
habilitation, education and training, and loan guarantee benefits available to 
post-Korean veterans. In general, it would guarantee continuance of these 
benefits so long as the draft is continued. 

In maintaining a peacetime draft today we are doing what we recognize as an 
unpleasant, but necessary, duty. We are asking many thousands of our youth 
to put off their education, and to give up personal and private pleasures, in order 
to fill the ranks of our military service. These youths are giving up some of 
the most important and productive years of their lives to maintain our national 
defenses. I believe they should be compensated in the way, and at the time, 
most advantageous to them and to the country. 

My Readjusment Benefits Act provides for this kind of compensation. The 
benefits provided in it are of demonstrated value in helping the veteran make 
the transition to civilian life. By encouraging productivity and stability, they 
benefit the entire country. 

The education and training provisions of this bill are especially vital. Many 
times military service causes a rupture in a student’s education which he alone 
cannot overcome. By being required to spend a period of years in the service, he 
must stand aside while his contemporaries pursue their economic, professional, 
and social goals. He needs assistance in overcoming the hardship resulting from 
the time he has lost from civilian activity. 

The veteran has proved himself a worthwhile recipient of educational aid in 
terms of ability and performance. Studies which have been made of veteran and 
nonveteran academic performance almost always end with the conclusion that 
the veteran is the superior scholar. His education is a worthwhile investment, 
especially in view of today’s need for highly skilled and highly educated man- 
power. 

The Russians know this. They are taking advantage of their veterans’ 
maturity and experience by giving them top priority in admission to universities 
and institutes. We, of course, cannot do this. It is not the role of the Federal 
yovernment to set standards for admission to our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. But we can and must see to it that these superior young people are not 
denied an education because of lack of financial means. 

In 1955—56 the Bradley Commission made a study of the education and train- 
ing programs available to veterans. One of the findings submitted in the 
Commission’s final report was that ‘the veterans’ educational program was a 
major contribution to the national welfare, and the country would be weaker 
educationally, economically, and in terms of national defense, if educators, 
veterans’ organizations, the President, and the Congress had not seen fit to em- 
bark upon this new and momentous educational enterprise.” 
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In addition to education and training provisions, H.R. 426 would make the 
veterans’ vocational rehabilitation program a permanent one. This is an area 
in which discrimination on the basis of date of induction is particularly unjust. 
If a person in our armed services suffers a disability he should be entitled 
to the benefits of this program regardless of When he entered the service. Both 
the individual and the Nation will benefit by enabling these handicapped 
servicemen to reenter civilian life as well-adjusted, productive citizens. Medi- 
cal science has made almost miraculous gains in rehabilitating the sick and 
injured. It would be foolhardy—almost criminal—not to take full advantage 
of this progress. 

H.R. 4216 also calls for a loan guarantee program similar to the programs 
for World War II and Korean veterans. It was through this earlier legislation 
that homeownership became possible for literally millions of America’s vet- 
erans. The social advantages stemming from this fact are obvious. 

Experience has shown us that the loan programs have not been undermined 
by the irresponsible. Our veterans, as a group, have shown remarkable stability 
und responsibility. Losses to the Government under the program have been 
infinitesimal. The record of veterans in meeting their loan obligations has been 
exceptional. 

My bill contains one important provision in regard to the loan guarantee which 
I believe is warranted under present peacetime conditions. The bill requires 
that the loan recipient pay a guarantee fee not to exceed 11% percent of the loan 
amount. This fee would be used to pay the losses of the program, and should, 
in fact, make it self-sustaining. 

This bill which, in simple terms, would extend the GI bill to cover the young 
people entering the services during the time of the compulsory peacetime draft 
recognizes that each person who is being separated from the service, whether 
he has served in war or in peace, will face problems of adjustment which the 
Federal Government can and should help to alleviate. Passage of this bill 
would signify the conviction of this Congress that service in our Armed Forces 
is honorable, courageous, and fully deserving of award. 

Although our young servicemen today are not on the battle line, they are 
no less vital to our survival than were their fathers and older brothers who 
served before them. It is our duty, I believe, to help them become the strong 
citizens at home that we would expect them to be on the front. 

I strongly urge this committee to give prompt and favorable consideration 
to the legislation which is now before it. In terms of our national defense, 
and in terms of our sense of justice, passage of this veterans’ legislation is 
essential. 
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WENTWORTH Miuirary ACADEMY, 
Lexington, Mo., March 16, 1960. 
Re S. 1138—Cold war veterans’ bill. 


Hon. NEWELL A. GEORGE, 
/louse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Georce: I was indeed glad to hear from you that a cold war veterans’ 
bill similar to the GI bill which has now expired is before your committee. I 
am definitely in favor of this bill for reasons which I shall explain. I further 
wish to mention that although I am in educational work, the school and college 
with which I am connected will not profit by the provisions of the bill since 
our student body is made up of young men who are not veterans; hence, it is 
with completely unselfish motives that I write. The reasons why I favor the 
bill are: 

(1) The veterans who attended colleges in such great numbers following the 
passage of the GI bill constituted the most earnest and successful students in 
the history of our country. This fact can be attested to by any college president 
or dean. 

(2) Educational bills which have been passed with the hearty backing of 
the whole country point to the continued interest in doing everything possible 
to further the education of our young people in competition with the tremendous 
strides made by Russia. The cold war veterans’ bill should prove a most valu- 
able spur to education in general. 

(3) In my personal experience I have seen many young men who from all 
indications would never have successfully carried college work, go ahead to 
make exceptionally fine educational records after the maturing experienc of 2 
or more years in service. 

(4) With the new, stricter requirements for acceptance into the armed services, 
an even higher level of intelligence can be anticipated as applied to the young 
men who would profit by S. 1138. 

(5) As past experience indicates, the presence in colleges of a slightly older 
and more serious group of students can well be expected by competition to raise 
the level of work of all, and thus achieve those fine results for which we all hope. 

I have purposely not enlarged on these specific reasons why S. 1138 can be 
expected to more than justify the costs involved, and I sincerely hope you may 
be successful in your endeavors to have this bill passed, and, if necessary, passed 
over a possible veto. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Setiers, Superintendent. 


Mr. Harry. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We willstand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing was concluded on S. 1138 
and related bills. ) 
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